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The  National  Flags 

of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  the  outside  cover  of  this  book  a  clever  artist  has  drawn  a  pretty 
design  representing  the  floral  badges  of  the  United  kingdom.  The 
rose  to  the  right  is  the  national  flower  of  England  ,  while  Scotland  is 
represented  by  the  thistle,  and  Ireland  by  the  shann*ock. 

The  figure  in  the  oval  beneath 
represents  a  sixth -form  Eton  boy, 
in  his  every -day  dress,  vdth  coat- 
tails,  white  waistcoat  and  top-hat. 
The  picture  has  been  drawn  after  a 
photograph  graciously  placed  at  the 
engraver's  disposal. 

The  United  kingdoms   have   a 

Om.-  nn^^^^ r^  I  111111      common  flag,  called  the  Union  Jack, 

which,  representing  a  combination 
of  the  crosses  of  St.  George,  St. 
Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  is  emblematic  of  the  union  of  England ,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  under  one  sovereign.  The  red  rectangular  cross  of  St. 
George,  with  its  white  border,  occupies  the  chief  place  across  the  centre 

of  the  Flag;  while  in  each  of  the 
four  quarters  the  white  cross  of  St. 
Andrew  is  combined  with  the  red 
cross  of  St.  Patrick,  with  its  narrow 
border  of  white. 

The  Americans  have  adopted  as 
their  national  flag  the  wellknown 
device  of  the  stars  and  stripes.   At 

rlHHmmmilHIiUffmiftnifffwwnBnigTni/ifTmn  the  time  of  the  Estabhshment  of  the 
Union  (in  1776)  there  were  thirteen 
states,  each  of  which  was  represented 
on  the  banner  by  one  star  and  one  stripe.  But  while  the  latter  have 
remained  unaltered ,  for  each  new  state  admitted  to  the  union ,  a  new 
star  has  been  added;  so  that  now  there  are  over  forty  stars  on  the  blue 
field  of  the  union.  —  A  popular  name  for  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
is  the  'Stars  and  Stripes'.  It  consists  of  two  parts:  —  1.  the  'union', 
i.  s.  the  blue  field  having  white  stars  to  represent  the  several  states, 
one  for  each ,  —  2.  the  'fly',  composed  of  thirteen  horizontal  stripes 
alternately  red  and  white. 
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Every  language  is  a  temple,  in  which  the  soul  of  those  who  speak  it 

is  enshrined.  o.  w.  Holmes, 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table  [1859]. 


Boys  wanted. 

Boys  of  spirit,  boys  of  will, 
Boys  of  muscle,  brain,  and  power. 
Fit  to  cope  with  anything  — 
These  are  wanted  every  hour. 

Not  the  weak  and  whining  drones 
That  all  trouble  magnify, 
Not  the  watchword  of  "I  can't", 
But  the  nobler  one  "I'll  try". 

Do  whate'er  you  have  to  do 
With  a  true  and  earnest  zeal; 
Bend  your  sinews  to  the  task, 
Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

Though  your  duty  may  be  hard, 
Look  not  on  it  as  an  ill; 
If  it  be  an  honest  task. 
Do  it  with  an  honest  will. 

At  the  anvil  or  the  farm, 
Wheresoever  you  may  be  — 
From  your  future  efforts,  boys, 
Comes  a  nation's  destiny. 


'The  ail  of  things   is  an  infinite  conjugation  of  the  verb  —  'To  Do'." 


Thomas  Carlyle, 

French  Revolution,  Bk.  III.,  Ch.  I.  [1837]. 
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entl^altcnb 

einigeS  9^otraenbtge  au§  bem  SSortfdja^  (SSo!ahuIar)  be§  9IIItag§= 
lebenS:  immer  in  ©a^form^)  —  oft  in  ^tnlel^nung  an  btc  bire!te  (etne 
@rf(f)ctnung  ober  eincn  ftc^  oollgiel^enben  S3organg  roal^rnel^menbe)  5In= 
[{^auung  —  ober  mit  ©enu^ung  oon  Sfletl^enbilbungen  nad^  ber  inneren 
?lnf  d^auung ; 

etnige  93elcl^rungen  iiber  befonbcrS  rotffenSroerte  ©inrid^tungen  unb 
®eBrducf)e  ber  engltfc^en  ^ulturroelt  unb  be§  9?er!e]^r§roefen§. 
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gu  lernen  —  erft  i^interljer  eingejto^^j^lrtl^n  unb  einguprdgen. 
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SeSaS  ber  ^nfdngcr  gu  etnem  leibltd^  !orre!ten  ®ebxau(S)  ber  ©prad^e  in  SSort 

unb  ©d^rift  nbttg  l^at,  tft  flat  unb  beftintmt  in  hm  ben  etngclnen  beutfd^en 
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libunggprfen  norangefteaten  ^tnroetfen  (©eite  285,  3eilel— 4;  286,  14—17  ufio.), 
foroie  an  anbcren  Orten  (19,  so;  21,29;  29,8  ufro.)  ^erau^gcl^oBeii. 

Cb  unb  roie  inett  l^icriibcr  l^tnauS  etinag  im  Unterrid^t  bcfonbcrS  burd^gunel^men 
unb  feft  etnguprdgen  —  ober  nur  gelegentlic^  gu  befpred)en  unb  gum  S^ac^Iefen 
gu  cmpfel^Icn  ift,  rocrbcn  btc  etngelnen  5lnftalten  nac^  SIRa^gabc  bcr  ii)nen  fiir  bie 
©rammati!  gur  SSerfiigung  ftel^enben  3^^^  oerfc^ieben  beftimmen. 

%ie  ©rammati!,  fiir  roeldie  bie  ^rbeiten  non  Onions  unb  Poutsma  benu^t 
roorben  finb,  bringt  in  crftcr  Sinie  bie  ©prac^e  be§  f)eutigen  ©nglifc^  gur 
^arfteUung.  ©ie  beriic!ftd^tigt  aber  aud)  —  raenn  aucf)  nur  in  elementarer  9Beife 
—  ben  gangen  gro^en  3^^*^^ii"^  ^^^  Sfleuenglif c^en ,  roeld^em  bie  an  beutfd^en 
©(^ulen  iiblicf)e  ©cf)riftftellerle!tiire  entnommen  gu  roerben  pflegt.  SSelc^  ein 
Unterfd^ieb  in  ber  ©prad^e  ©l^afe[peareS  unb  9Jlilton§  non  ber  be§  adjtgel^nten 
:3a]^r]^unbert§ !  unb  raie  roeid^t  nid^t  auc^  bie  ©rammati!  biefc§  Ic^ten  ^eiU 
abfc|nitte§  ah  non  ber  be§  neungel)nten  ^al^rl^unbertS ,  in  roeld^em  roieberum  bie 
^u§brucE§n)ei|c  eine§  ®iden§,  eineg  Sl^acfera^,  eine§  ^e  Ouinceg  ben  im  groangigften 
:[^a]^r!)unbert  Sebenben  g.  S.  fc^on  altmobifi^  gu  erfd^einen  beginnt! 

1)  liber  ©a^umraanblungen  nergleid^e  man  —  ben  ^bfc^nitt  „^reierc 
iibungen"  bei  S0lutt(j^,  ®iba!ti!  unb  3JletI)obt!  be§  f rangbfifc^en 
Unterrid)t§,  3.  51uflagc  (3Jlitnc^en  1910),  ©.  76—79  —  ^m^tm^t  in  hm 
^;3ia]^re8berid^ten  iiber  ba§  l^ii^ere  ©d)ulroefen''  non  C.  Rethwisch, 
XXIII.  ^a^rgang,  1908,  m\d)niU  „grangofifd^  unb  ©nglifc^,  ©.  1  unb  4  —  ben 
3Iuffa^  Don  ^bed  in  benSSerl^anblungen  ber  8.  2)ire!torenDerfammlung 
in  ber  9lll)einproning  —  bie  9lu§fii|rungen  non  95aat  in  ber  „3eitfd^rift 
fiir  loteinlofe  pl^ere  ©d^ulen",  1908,  XIX,  ©.  115  unb  ©.  230  —  unb  bie 
5lbl^anblung  non  ^uenbgen  in  ben  ^aHifc^en  ^Scl^rgangen  unb  Sei^r* 
pro  ben",  1908,  95.  .^eft,  ©.45.  —  Untcr  bem  ®efi^t§pun!te  ber  ©riangung  oon 
©pre(f)fertig!eit  unb  ber  fc^nelten  ©prad^erlernung  befpric^t  bie  93ebeutung  ber 
Variation  unb  Evolution  of  Sentences  Thomas  Prendergast  in  feincm  95iid§eld^en 
"Handbook  to  the  Mastery  Series",  London  (Longmans,  Grreen,  and  Co.), 
8th  Edition,  1893. 
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1  unb  i. 

^ie  auf  @ette  177  (@itbe  non  §  2)  gcgebene  @r!Idrung  ber  beiben  1  tm  @ng» 
lifd^en  inirb  beutltd^er  burc^  folgenbe  etroaS  au^fiii^rlic^ere  gaffung: 

1  nor  S3o!alcn  (laugh,  sleeping,  calling,  nobler,  noblest)  tft  bental  (3a]^nlaut=l), 
genauer:  alneolar  (3of)nbamm=l) :  bie  Sautbilbung§ftelle  Itegt  an  ber  9Sor  = 
bergunge.  —  1  al§  (Sd^lu^Iaut  (call,  noble,  people)  unb  t)or  ^onfonanten  (milk, 
salt)  ift  ©aumcniaut:  bie  ^ungenfpt^e  beritl^rt  —  nid^t  ben  ^O'^nbamm  com  im 
SOIunbe,  fonbern  raeiter  guriirf  im  9Jlunbe  —  ben  SSorbergaumen ^) :  bie  Saut  = 
bilbungSftelle  Itegt,  ha  bie  ^tntergunge  fid^  gletd^geitig  nad^  bent  ^intergaumen 
gu  etn)a§  l^ebt,  am  ^tntergaumen. 

@r!larung.  3lloeolar:  bie  ^tbeole  =  ^al^nlib^e  (engl.  meift  bafiir:  the 
[upper]  gums  ^a^tifleifd^,  ^^tJ^^^cimm)  —  palatal:  ber  eigentlid^e  ©aumen,  the 
palate  proper  obcr  the  hard  palate  j^arter  ©aumen  —  guttural  ober  beffer 
nelar:  velum  palatinum  (SJaumenfegel ,  roeid^er  (Saumen,  soft  palate,  ^intcr= 
gaumen. 


^)  ©enauer:  ben  gefurdE)ten  ©aumen  (the  rough  palate,  le  palais  rugueux), 
b.  t.  ben  norberen  Seil  be§  1^  art  en  ®aumen§  (beffen  beibe  Seile  ber  ©enfer 
^l^onett!er  ©eorgeS  ^Ifjubid^um  al§  le  palais  rugueux  unb  la  voute  du  palais  untex^ 
fd^eibet).  SCBenn  Daniel  ^one§  (auf  ©eite  22,  ^u^note,  fetneS  ©uc^e§  The  Pronun- 
ciation of  English,  Cambridge  1909)  in  biefem  ^i^ftiwtmenl^ange  oon  the  back 
part  of  the  gums,  bem  l^interen  ^eile  be§  3^'^^fl^^if^6^  fp^i^^t,  fo  meint  er  n)a|r= 
fd^einlid^  ba§felbe) 


^inlcitung. 


England 

i'r^ghnd 

shawl 

soi 

Jolm  BuU 

dzon  hui 

strike 

stra'k 

lord 

lord 

Newcastle 

njuka'si 

lady 

leid^ 

Southampton 

sa»p(B'mptn 

gentleman 

dze'ntim^n 

Connaught 

lio'not 

roast  beef 

ro^i-stblf 

Lloyd 

lO'd 

plum-pudding 

plvm  pudfij 

Mary 

mer^i 

clown 

Mam 

Stuart 

St3U^ 

speech 

sptts 

Victoria 

v'ido'rtd 

tramway 

trce'm^et 

America 

atne-r*ka 

waterproof 

v5't»rpruf 

Yankee 

jceTjki 

fireproof 

fai'^rpruf 

humbug 

hv'mhbg 

12 


Do  you  speak  English  ?  du  ju  spik  it^gVs, 

English  spoken  here  ir^gVs  spGukn  hw. 

®ie  5Iusfprac^e  ber  obigen  SSi3rtcr,  ocrglid^en  mit  i^rer  ©c^retbung,  lel^rt,  le 
ha^  im  ©nglifc^en  mel^r  noc^  al§  im  ^eutfd^cn  ein  unb  berfclbe  SSuc^ftabe  gur 

S3e3eic^nung  oerfdjiebener  2aute  bicnt; 
ba^  bie  englifc^c  @prac^e  me^rcrc  Saute  l^at,  bie  im  ®eutfc^en  fcl^Ien; 
baB  tro§  einer  geroiffen  2i^nlic§!eit  mel^rercr  Saute  in  beiben  ©prac^en  e^  im  20 
©nglifc^en  !aum  einen  Saut  gibt,  ber  coHig  mit  einem  beutfd^en  Saute  iiber= 
ein[timmte ; 
ba^  bie  SluSfprac^ebegeid^nung  (bie  Umfd^rift  burd^  pl^onetifd^e  3*J^6n)  aHein 
nic^t  au§reicf)t,  SSefen  unb  ^lang  be§  fremben  Sauted  nbttig  !Iar  gu  mac^en.  24 
5)icfc  SSerfc^iebenfjeit  ber  ^langfarbe  ber  Saute  berul^t  mefentlic^  auf  ber  ^er= 
fd£)ieben^eit  ber  ^ungenlage,  ber  ©teltung  be§  Unter!iefer§  unb  ber  Sippenberoegung 
in  beiben  ©prad^en. 

^ie  3ii"9^f  etwa§  guriicfgc^ogen  unb  nerbreitert,  berii^rt  im  ©nglifd^en  bie  28 
3a^ne  nur  felten;  bie  ^i^^Scnfpi^e  ift  oft  nad^  oben  guriirfgebogen ; 

ber  Unterfiefer  ift  gefen!t,  ber  SJlunb  meift  roeiter  gebffnet  at§  im  ®eutf d^en ; 
bie  Sippen,  mi3glid)ft  roenig  bcroegt,  roerben  nid)t  cerbreitert,  nid^t  corgeftiilpt. 

2)ie  Sud^ftaben  be^  cnglifd^en  2llp^abet;o  (the  letters  of  the  English  32 

alphabet  =  tf^  U't^-z  ov  d^  iijghs  ce'iphct)  l^ci^en : 


a 

b 

c 

d        e 

f 

S 

h 

i 

i 

k 

ei 

hi 

Si 

dt          i 

ef 

dzi 

e*ts 

a* 

dzei 

kei 

1 

m 

n 

0         p 

q 

r 

8 

t 

a 

V 

d 

em 

en 

Qu            pi 

w 

dv'hhu 

X 

eks 

km 

y 

ay 

es 
z 
zed 

ti 

ji-i 

m 

The  English  Scholar  (Spec.  Ed.  of  the  English  Student  for  Beginners  in  the  Higher  Forms). 


Proverbs,  Aphorisms. 


^ie  englifd^e  ©d^reibfd^rift  ift  bet  im  SDeutfc^en  iiblid^en  fogeuamiten 
.^teiniWen  @^r?l6|tfjnft  d^nlid^.    ^efonber^  ^ciufige  Slbtueic^ungen  finb : 


33cim  ©(^reiben  ber  S^ff^i^^  ^^rb  ber  le^te  ©runbftrid;  ber  ^  me= 
mal^  bitrdjftrid^en.  ' 

Speak  the  following  sentences  slowly.       ^i>ik  cf^  fo'lo-''tj  se'ntms*z  slduli. 
8  ©prtd^  bie  folgenben  ©d^c  langfam. 
Ten  Proverbs.  —  What  is  a  proverb?     Tenpro'v^rhs;.  huotizapro'v^rl'^ 
A  proverb  is  the  wisdom  of  many,  and      c^pro'v^rh  iz  d^ui'zd^m  ov  merif, 
the  wit  of  one.  ^n  d^  mtov  mn. 

12  ^^l^n  (BT(ix\^moxitx.    2Ba§  ift  etnSpr.?  .  .  bie  5Sei§l;eit  oon  nielen,  unb  bev 

9Bi^  (geiftooUe  Stu^brucf)  Don  einent  (©ingclnem. 

1.  Well  begun  is  half  don  >iei'  h'gim  iz  luif  dvn. 

2.  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  mS'k  he'  h*a'i  (f?  smi  scimz. 

16     3.  The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry,  d^  sh'puj  foks  licets'z  ndupd<*ih'\ 

4.  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  «  frend  in  md  ?>'^  frend  tndrd. 

5.  They  laugh  best  who  laugh  last.  dc'  laf  best  hu  laf  last. 

6.  Practice  makes  perfect.         [a  way.  prccJct'S  mS'Jcs  p'jrpM. 

20     7.  Where   there   is   a   wdll,   there   is  Iv^f^r  dtriz  (^uji^  dhiz  i^']e>. 

8.  Business  before  pleasure.  bizms  b^for  plez^r, 

9.  A  mother's  heart  never  grows  old.  ^^rnvd^rz  haH  ne'v^r  gro^z  oHd. 
10.  The  end  crowns  the  work.  d'  end  krCiunz  d*  ujr]c. 

24  1.  aBoI)l  begonnen  ift  l^alb  getan.  —  2.  ^ad)e  ^eu  [berroeilen  =  Jroa^renb  bie 

©onne  fc^cint.  —  8.  ®cr  fc^Iafenbe  i^u<^^  fdngt  [!ein  ©efliigel  =)  feine  ^ii^ner.  — 
4.  ©in  ^reunb  in  ber  9^ot  ift  in  ber  Sat  ein  greunb.  —  5.  [©ie  =]  ^iejenigen 
lad)m  (am)  beften,  roeldje  lad^en  (giOle^t.  —  6.  ^rajia  niac^t  Dotlfommen  =  Itbung 

28  mac^t  hen  SDleifter.  --  7.  9Bo  ha  ift  ein  mik,  ba  ift  ein  SSeg.  —  8.  ©efrfjcift  oor 
SSergniigen.  —  9.  ©iner  9}lutter  ^erg  nienmlg  road)ft  (=  roirb)  alt.  —  10.  ®a§ 
©nbe  tvoni  ba^  2Ber!. 

Three  Aphorisms.    2)rei  ^euffpciid^e.   pn  ce'f^nzmz.   An  aphorism. 
32  1 .  Everythmg  comes  to  him  who      e'vripitj  kvmz  <«  Mm  hu  keen  ueH. 
can  wait. 

2.  Nothmgishardtoawdllingmind.     wrp^i^'iz  hard  U^  ^ilijmamd. 

3.  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him      t*  hum  mvt§  iz  givm,  ov  him  mvf§  sh^ 

86        much  shall  be  required.  bi  nk^ai^rd. 

1.  C^ebeS  ®ing  =)  alle§  lomint  gu  i^m,  roelrfier  !ann  roarten.  —  2.  9tic^tg 
ift  ^art  einem  roilligen  ©ciftc.  —  3.  SBeld^em  (9Bem)  ciel  ift  gegeben,  con  il;m  oiel 
fod  geforbert  [fein  =]  roerben. 


@cbi(6t:  One  Thing  at  a  Time. 


Two  quotations.  3wei  3itate. 

1.  The  child  is  the  father  of  the 
man.    ©itiiam  SBorbsroortf). 

2.  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth,    ^o^n  ®rpben. 

1.  ^as  mnb  ift  ber  S3ater  beg  2Jlanneg. 
grb^erGn  SSacf)§tum§. 


til  h^d»tB''snz. 

d»  t§a*id  iz  d»  f(ld»r  ov  d*  mcen.  ^il*9m 

ijrdzi^rp  (1770—1850). 
meji  ar  hot  tsiidrm  ov  «  lardz»r  grO^p. 

dJon  drai'd^n  (1631—1700). 

2.  aJlanner  finb  nur  ^inber  eineg 


One  Thing  at  a  Time. 

Work  while  you  w^ork,  play  while  you  play, 
That  is  the  way  to  be  cheerful  and  gay. 
All  that  you  do,  do  with  your  might ; 
Things  done  by  halves  are  never  done  right. 

One  thing  each  time,  and  that  one  done  well, 
Is  a  very  good  rule,  as  many  can  tell. 
Moments  are  useless  trifled  away ; 
So  work  while  you  work,  and  play  while  you  play. 


one 

ein  (3o^l=      «»« 

with 

mit 

vd 

ruort) 

your 

bein,  euer 

jU^r 

thing 

S)iiig             pit] 

might 

ma6)i 

maH 

at  a  tmie 

auf  einmal    a>Ma*"m 

things 

S)inge 

pir^z 

at 

an                cet 

by  halves 

[bei  ^a{\Un] 

hai  havz 

a 

cin  (unbeft.     e« 

^alb,  oben^in 

^rt.) 

are 

finb 

ar 

time 

3eit              taim 

never 

nie 

nev^r 

work 

arbeite,  ar*  »5rA; 

right 

red^t,  rid^tig 

ran 

beitet 

each 

jebe 

Its 

you  work 

bu  arbeiteft,  ju  «->& 

very 

fe^r 

ver^ 

i^rarbeitet 

good 

gut 

gud 

play 

t>ie(e,fpie(et  pie* 

rule 

9?egel 

ml 

that 

ha^                dcet 

as 

rote 

(BZ 

way 

2Seg              «e' 

many 

oielc 

men* 

to  be 

JU  fein          t^  hi 

can 

fonnen 

keen           i 

cheerful 

\t\ttX                    tSJ^rfui 

teU 

ergd^len. 

iei 

and 

unb                cend,  dn 

fagen 

gay 

fro^ltc^,         gei 

moments 

Slugenbltcfe 

md»mmts 

munter 

useless 

nu^lo^ 

jusPs         i 

aU 

aVit§>             oi 

trifled  away 

'  Dertdnbelt 

traiftd  »ie* 

you  do 

bu  tuft,  i^r  ju  du 

trifle 

tdnbeln 

traffi 

tut 

away 

toeg 

auet 

do 

tue,  tuet       dn 

so 

fo 

SO^                    4 
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1* 


SautUd)e  ^ufammenfafiuiig. 

Sufammenfaffung.    A.  SautHd;eg. 


SJegetd^nung  bev 
Saute 

VH  p  t  r  n  ;  a  1  p 

in  ber 
SauU 
jc^rtft 

in  ber 

englifdjen 

Di-t^o* 

9ropJ)ie 

^auptfad^lid^  au§  betonten  ©ilben. 

4 

^ 

8 

i 

e 
u 
e 

ee 
ea 

in,  IS,  tiling,  things,  him,  given,  children,  will,  willing,  William, 

with,  wit,  wisdom. 
England,  English, 
business 
to  be,  unb  tm  9Jamen  ber  Sue^ftakn  \  2)er  Saut^l  ^at  im  gngltji^en 

bcdeo-ptv                           etroa§3)t)):^t^ongij(^e§;  manege 

beef  ;pe;ch,  Seeding,  „eed>deed,      «r"4;^,STu.,^1S 
speak,  each.                              [three,  y  2)o^^et3eic^en,  burd^  ¥  obet  li- 

e 

12 
16 

20 

I 

e 

a 

ea 
a 

ai 

ay 

ea 

ey 

a 
a 

gentleman,  America,  well,  best,  end,  never,  every,  men  uitb  tm 

5^omen  ber  IBuc^ftaben  f,  1,  m,  n,  s,  x,  z. 
^n  friend  tft  ba§  i  ftumm. 
many, 
pleasure, 
lady,  make,  makes,  quotation  a  (ber  unbefttntmte  5lrttfel;  felten  fo 

9ef|)ro(^en:   nur  toenn  er  ftarffietont  ift  ober  alS  fel6ftanbtge§  2Bort 

fte^t);  tm  Xiamen  ber  S3u(^ftal6en  a,  h.  j,  k. 
wait 

tramway,  hay,  play,  gay,  way,  away, 
beefsteak, 
they, 
tramway,     Southampton,    Yankee,     catches,     practice,     man, 

aphorism,  shall,  at,  can,  that,  and,  an. 
Mary,    (^m  gngafaien  bielt  offener  alS  offeite§  beutf(^e§  d]^.) 

24       a 

28 

S)iefer  Saut  !ommt  nur  ttt  unfietonten  ©itben  Dor:   England,  gentle- 
man, William,  children,  wisdom  u.  a. 

and  «unb'  wirb  gefipro^ett: 

1.  (BYid  (tooaftetottt  at§  felfcftonbtgeg  SBort  fiir  fia§); 

2.  im  ftit^tigen  3ujammettftuB  be§  (5a^c§  lautet  e§  dnd  »or  SJoifaten, 
dn  t>or  ^oitfoitantett,  maitd^mal  jebod^  eittfa(^  n. 

0 
82 

a 

36      a* 

40 

u 

0 

a 

au 
i 

y 

ow 

plum- (pudding),  humbug,   sun,  begun,                        x„,.«a«?  'A  • 
much,  but  unb  tm  ^amen  be§  a3u(^-      K!  ^,^^^^"tt<^f .«  ^" 
ftaben§  w                                                  r  '©otter',  fonbern  fietno^e 

J                 ■      ,                        ^,  .                     iute  a  in  ^glatt'.] 

done,  one,  mother,  comes,  nothing.        J 

Newcastle,  last,  half,  halves,  father. 

laugh. 

strike,   while,   shines,   child,   time,   might,  right,  trifled  unb  im 

^tiamen  be§  Sua§fta6en§  i. 

Dryden  unb  im  ^^iamen  be§  S3u(^fto6en§  y. 

olnwn    Prown«     ^    t®^'^  ^^f*^  Seftonbteil  btefe§  englifc^en  S)o^petIauteg 
Clown,  crowns.    ^                                 -^^  ^- ^ ^  ^.  ^^^^^  j 

1  una  r. 


S  a  u  1 1  i  d^  e  ^  (gortfe|ung). 


»e5ctd)nung  ber 

Baute 

Setf  pi  cle, 
^auptfac^Iic^  qu§  betonten  Stlben. 

in  bcr 
Saut* 
thrift 

in  bcr 

cngltfc^en 

Drt^o- 

graDbic 

u 

u 

Bull,  pudding. 

1         00 

good. 

u 

u 

rule : 

3)er  Saut  r*  ^at  tm  6nglt|d^en 

mtt  JBorjc^tog  bon  j:   Stuart,  useless 

eth)a§3)t^§t^ongif($e§:  manege 

unb  tm  5lamen  ber  SSud^ftafeen  u,  q,  w. 

^^onetifer    fieaeid^cn    ba^er 

oil 

JOU. 

"  biefen  S)o^:>3eIIaut   bnr^   ein 

0 

do,  wlio,  whom. 

35op|)ctaeid^cn,  bur^  w« 

00 

waterproof,  fireproof. 

obcr  u^p. 

d» 

0 

spoken,  no,  moments,  so,  old  unb  tm  ^iJamen  be§  18ud^fta6en§  o. 

oa 

roastbeef. 

ou 

poultry. 

ow 

grows,   growth,  slowly 

j  u6cr=offcne8,  a-5^nlid^c§ 

J 

0 

fox,  Counaught,  John,  proverb,  following  |  oibcina^ctoicain'tapfer'; 

|[ntc^t   lute   0  in  '2:opf']. 

a 

what 

5 

a 

all,  waterproof. 

au 

Conn  aught. 

0 

Victoria. 

aw 

shawl. 

D* 

ov 

r  inT-H      /         t^"  ^^f*^  SSeftanbtcit  biefe^  cngtifd^en  3)o^)peiraute§ 
^'^^^'    \                         (S)i^)^t^ongcn)  tft  fe^r  offcn.] 

20 


^tc  Saute   I  unb  i,  r  unb  »-. 
@s  gibt  im  (gngltfd)cn  ginci  nerfd^iebene  1:  beibe  roctrfjen  nom  bcutfd^en  1  ab:  24 

1.  Z,  bas  9Sorber3ungen=l  (nor  S3o!aIen):  lord,  lady,  cloAvn,  Lloyd,  sleep- 
ing, laugh,  last,  play,  useless  u.  a. 

2.  I,  ha^  [mel^r  mtt  ^ebung  ber  ^intcrgunge  gefprod^enc]  ^tntergaumen=l  (al§ 
©d^Iu^Iaut  unb  nor  ^onf onanten) :  Bull,  gentleman,  shawl,  Newcastle,  28 
ber  91ame  be§  33uc^ftaben§  1,  well,  while,  will,  poultry,  cheerful, 
all,  rule,  tell,  trifled  u.  a. 

(£§  gibt  tm  Gnglifc^en  groet  nerf c^iebene  r ;  beibe  roetc^en  com  bcutfd^cn  r  ah : 

1.  r,  tia^  !onfonantifc^e  3ungenfpi^en=r  (nor  SSofallauten) :  roastbeef,  tram-  32 
way,   waterproof,   fireproof,   strike,  Mary,  America,  proverbs, 
poultry,  friend,  practice,  crowns,  very,  trifled,  rule  u.  a. 

2.  »•,  ha§>  Do!arif(^e  gutturale  3(ipfc^en=r  (nor  ^onfonanten,  nor  ftummem  e, 
am  (^x\^z  eineg  SSortc§).    ®iefe§  3cipfd^en=r  rourbe  friil^cr  allgemein  gc=  36 
fpro(f)en;  l^cute  ift  e§  in  bcr  3Iu§fpraci§e  ber  iiberroiegenben  SDleJ^rga]^!  ber 


g  (gtimml^aft,  fttmmto§. 

©ebilbeten  fa  ft  gang  Derftununt;  e§  rcirb  nur  angefe^t,  gc^t  bann  aber 
in  ben  offenen  unbeftimmten  93ofalIaut  a')uber:  lord,  waterproof,  fire- 
proof, Stuart,  where,  there,  here,  cheerful,  work,  your,  never, 
4  proverbs,  are,  unb  im  ^amnn  be§  33uci^ftaBen§  r. 

5lber  beim  f(f)nellcn  3itfammertfpreci^en  ber  SKbrtcr  rairb  biefe§  urfprunglicf)e 
3apfc^en=r  in  ber  99inbung  vox  bcm  folgenben  93o!al  raieber  gefprod^en,  unb 
groar  al§  3ungenfpt^en=r:.  there  is  2, 20;  father  of  3,  2. 
8  ®er  libergang  bicfe§  urfpriinglid^  fonfonantifd^en  3(ipf<i)en=r§  in  einen  9So!al 

^at  mel^rere  bent  je^igcn  ©nglifc^  eigentiimlid^e  93o!aIc  I)erDorgebra(f)t;  t)on  biefen 
finb  bi§]^cr  Dorge!ommen : 
??»•:  here,  cheerful. 
12       f^»-:  where,  there  [im  @nglif(f)cn  fel^r  offencr  2aut]. 

jr:    in  Betonten  ©ilben  in  work,  perfect,  Wordsworth, 

in   unbetonten   ©ilben   (=  *»•)  in  waterproof  (roafferbid^t),  Stuart, 
never,  pleasure,  father,  mother,  larger,  letters,  proverbs. 
16        (1^:  are,  heart,  hard,  larger  unb  im  D^amen  be§  S5ud^ftaben§  r. 
ahr:  fireproof  (feuerfidtier),  required. 
u^r:  your. 
or:  lord,  before. 
20  ©timm^afte  unb  ftimmlofe  Saute.    (Voiced  and  voiceless  sounds.) 
©timm^af  t  finb  alle  SSofale,  bie  cintbnigen  roie  bie  grocitbnigen  (bie  ^ipl^tl^onge). 
©timmloS  finb  bie  l^arten  ^onf onanten J9,  t,  Zc,  /",  /,  s  (beutfdj  §),  s  (beutfd)  f d^). 
©timmIo§  ift  aud^  /?,  ha^  im  @nglifdf)en  meift  f  c^raddEier  ift  al§  im  ^eutfc^en. 
24  (Stimml^aft  finb  bie  fogenannten  meidien  ^onfonanten  h,  d,  g,  v,  d^  z  (roie 

lang  gefummte§,  fe^r  roeid^e§  beutfd^eg  f),  i  (roie  Q  in  Qoutual;  fiel^e  @.  8,  12). 
©timml^aft  finb  ayx.^  bie  beiben  1,  bie  bciben  r,  foroie  «  unb  j. 
$allbt>0Mif(fte  EottfOttatltett :  «  (ein  u=a^nlid^er  Saut)  unb  j  (eine  ^rt 
28  QotsSaut  mit  leifem  ^n!lang  an  i)  roerben  oft  al§  ^alBDofale  begeic^net. 

®er  i=al^nlid^e  (i^alb  t)o!alifd^e,  l^alb  !onfonantif(^e)  englifd)e  ;3ot=2aut  j  bleibt 

ftet§  foroeit  t)o!aIifd^,  ho!^  h  baoor  geprt  roerben  !ann :  Hume  (englifd^er  ^iftorifer 

1711—1776)  fpricf)  hum.  —  S^id^t  gefc^rieben,    rool^I  aber  gefprod^en  roirb  ber 

32  ^albuoM  «  im  5tnlaut  ber  SBbrter  one  (^vn)  ein  unb  once  (^vns)  einmal.  — 


^)  ©benfaES  burc^  ein  befonbere^  3^i<^^^  ~  ^'^^^  umge!e^rte§  r  (j)  —  be= 
geid^net  biefen  Saut  ba^  gro^e  (in  S3erbinbung  mit  gal^Ireid^en  (Sprac^forf(^ern  von 
Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray,  H.  Bradley  unb  W.  A.  Craigie  bearbeitete)  S5?brterbu(^ 
ber  Conboner  ^l^ilologifc^en  ©efctlfd^aft,  ba^  nad)  bem  ^crftellung§=  unb  2)rudforte 
The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  genannt  roirb.  ®§  ift  ein  monumentaleS  @c^rift= 
roer!,  ein  gro^artigeS  ©eitenftiicf  gu  ben  frangbfifc^en  SSbrterbiic^ern  non  Littre 
unb  Larousse  foroie  gu  bem  l^errlid^en  gro^en  beutfc^en  SBbrterbuc^c  con  ©rimm. 
@§  crfd^eint  3U  Ojforb  (in  ber  Clarendon  Press)  feit  1884,  ift  aber  gurgeit  noc^ 
nid^t  DoEenbet. 


^ibm  «  [tcl^t  bie  pufigc  fefte  Sautucrbinbung  h^  (gcfc^rieben  wh).  bie  ftimmlofe 
gorm  gu  bent  ftintm^aften  Saute  «.;  ficl^e  8,  4. 

2)ie  nafalen  ^onfonanten  t»,  w,  tj  finb  ebenfaES  ftimm^aft. 

Sier  3Ut^Ittttte:  s,  s,  jer,  i.    58on  ben  oicr  3if<^Itiiiten  finb  groet  (s  unb  s)    4 
ftimmloS,  groei  (^-unb  z)  ftimml^aft  (fie  finb  im  (gnglif(f)en  gangbefonberS  roeic^). 
^agu  fommen  noc^  bie  groei  fe^r  ^dufigen  f eften  Cautoerbinbungen  fs  (ftimmloS)  unb 
dz  (ftimm^aft;  fel^r  roeid^). 

^ie  ftimmljaftett  ^onfottantett  im  5Iu§Iaut:  2Bd|renb  im  ^eutfc^cn  s 
SBbrter  roie  Raih,  ^imb  mie  kalpj  hunt  unb  (in  91orbbeutfc^Ionb)  ©efang  meift 
roie  gezatjk,  alfo  mit  ftimmlofem  (I)artem)  @nb!on|onanten  gefptoc^en  roerben, 
BleiBen  im  ^nglifdjen  bie  ftimml^aften  (roeid^en)  ^onfonanten  an(!i}  im  Sltt^^ 
lant  unb  am  @nbe  ber  ©ilben  ftimtttl^aft  (fe^r  roeic^);  fieroerbentmSluSlaut  12 
lang  gcfproc^en.  3tIfo  auc^  7,  n,  m,  v  roerben  im  3tu§laut  beftimmtet 
unb  frdftiger  al§  im  ^eutfd^en  gefproc^en. 

5tud)  ein  Dor  ftimml^aftem  (roeid^em)  ®nb!onfonanten  fte^enber  betonter  furger 
S3o!aUaut  roirb  —  ebenfo  roie  ein  groifc^en  beiben  ftel^enber  ^onfonant  —  etroaS  is 
Idngcr  angel)alten  (lengthened  out  gebe^nt) :  man,    men,   can,  good,  shall, 
begun,  done,  one,  friend,  end  (le^tere  hzxhzn  mit  langem  n  unb  langcm  d). 

Unterfd)eibe  bemnad^:  cap  9}Zu^e   (mit  furgem  ce  unb   furgem  ftimmfofen 
p)  Don  cab  2)ro|d^!e  (mit   gebe^ntem  furgen  ce  unb  lang  auStiinenbem  5);  —  20 
pence  ^fennige  (mit  furgem  e,  furgem  w,  furgem  ftimmlofen  s)  con  pens  J^eberu 
(mit  gebe^ntem  furgen  offenen  c,  langcm  n  unb  lang  auStonenbem  ftimml^aften  z). 

SBieber^oIe  d\n\  England,  lord,  Lloyd,  zed,  need,  indeed,  end,  good, 
mind ,  child ,  hard ,  old ;  —  ^f  in :  humbug ;  —  tw  in :  him ,  whom ;  —  24 
n  in :  begun,  done,  one,  sun,  John,  can,  man,  men ;  —  v:  (auSnal^miBroeife 
/■  gefd^rieben  in  ber  ^rdpofition)  of  ('ooit'). 

3ufammenfaffung  B:  ©d^reibung  (Ort^ograp^ifd^c^). 
9Jlan  unterfc^eibe  S3uci^ftabe  (©c^riftgeid^en)  unb  2aut  (5lu§fprad^c).  2t 

®ie  cnglifrf)e  Suc^ftabenuerbinbung  ch  lautet  (roirb  ausgefproc^en)  meift  roie 
is  (b.  I),  roie  tfd)  in  '^utfc^e'):  speech,  each,  cheerful,  catches,  much. 

sh  lautet  roie  s  (b.  ^.  etroa  roie  fd^  im  norbbeutfc^en  [nid^t  roie  im  roeft= 

fdlifd^en]  '©d;mfen') :  shawl,  English.  82 

th  lautet  1.  roie  ftimmlofe§  p  (i^art;  /  ift  beutlicf)  gu  unterfcf)eiben  oon  s 
ober  d  ober  d):  things,  three,  Southampton,  growth; 
2.  roie  ftimm]^afte§  d  (roeirf);  d  ift  beutlic^  gu  unterfc^eiben  t)on  ^',  d, 
P):  they,  the,  that,  there,  mother,  father,  with.  ss 

w  lautet  Dor  93o!alen  roie  u  [b.  ^.  roie  ein  oofalifc^er  u=dl§nlirf)er  Saut ; 
englifd)e«  w  (dvMju)  roirb  (nic^t  mit  3^^"^"  ""b  Sippen,  roie  norb= 


beutfd^eS  tt),  fonbern)niiran)tfc^enbenStppengefprod)en;  englifd^eS  w  ift 
bilabial,  b.  i.  reiner  Sippenlaut,  norbbeutfd^e§  tt)  ift  labiobental  (3a^n= 
lippenlaut)] :  waterproof,  tramway,  work,  way,  away,  well, 
4  with,  William,  Wordsworth;  fiel^e  6, 27.  —  wh  lautet  roie  /i«, 

b.  ^.  raie  h  mtt  fi(^  baranfd^lie^cnbem,  l^alb  ooMifdjem,  l^alb  !onfo= 
nanttfd)em  u.    ®iefe§  h,  n)cld)e§  in  hex  gutcn  5lu§fprac^e  forgfam 
fpred^enber  ©nglanber  burc^au^  no(f)  (raenn  aud^  fcfiroad))  l^brbar  ift, 
8  fangt  an,  im  ©itben  ®nglanb§  gu  fd^roinbcn:  while,  where. 

9Jler!e:  in  bem  SSorte  who  ift  w  ftiunm;  ficl^e  11,  29. 
V  lautet  d^nlidE)  raie  norbbeutfc^eS  (rec^t  roeidE)  unb  langgefproc^ene§)  td  in 
'raerben' :   Victoria,   halves  unb  im  Seamen  be§  $8uc^ftaben§  v. 
1 2  j  lautet  raie  dz  (b.  f).  raie  J  inx  frangbfifd^en  [nid)t  raie  im  tpringifd^en] 

Journal,  bem  nod^  ein  fel^r  beutlid^e§  d  norgefd^Iagen  ift):  John 
unb  im  Seamen  be§  99ud^ftaben§  j ; 
g  lautet  raie  ds  in  f rangbfifd^en  SSbrtern :  larger,  gentle  man  unb 
16  im  Sf^amen  be§  Suc^ftabenS  g.   —   g  lautet  raie  g  in  germanifd^en 

SSbrtern:  begun,  given.    —  3lu§Iautenbe§  ing  lautet  raie  in  ir^ 
(b.  ^.  of)ne  ben  in  9^orbbeutfc£)Ianb  meift  itbtid^en  ^=9ftad^!lang  im 
SKorte  ©efangbud^  7,10):  pudding,  sleeping,  thing,  things. 
20  y  lautet  raie  j  (b.  'i).  e  t  ra  a  raie  beutf(^e§  j  in  ^ja%  aber  mit  geringerer 

9f{eibung  unb  mel^r  raie «' ;  fie|e  6, 27) :  Yankee,  you,  your. 
3 1^  f «  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  f  ^  f  f "  n  g  C :  @  r  a  m  m  a  t  i  f  d^  e  §.  "^ 
s  ift  bie  ^nbttttg 
24  a)  Ut  3*  ^etfott  (SittguUt  be§  ^tafett^  3«biMit)  bet  Setl^cn, 

b)  be$  ^(tttal^  bet  Subftatttitje. 

^iefeS  s  lautet:  —  beim  S3erbum  raie  beim  ©ubftantit)  — 

ft  i  m  m  1 0  §  raie  s  (roie  beutf  d)e§  f  d[3arf  e§  g)nad)ftimmrDfem  (partem) 
28  ^onfonanten :  makes,  —  moments 

ftimml;aft  raie  z  (b.^.  raiefel^rraeic^eS,  gefummteS,  lang au^tonenbe^  f) 
nad^  ft tmml^aftem  Saute:  shines,  crowns,  comes,  grows, 
is  —  things,  halves,  proverbs,  letters. 
32  Sflad^  einem  ^ifc^Iaut  (7,  4—7)  erraeitertfic^  biefe  ©nbungsgur 

DoIIen  6itbe  '^  (gefd^rieben  es) :  catches  fcingt,  sentences  @a^e. 

2)a^  ^atti^i))  be^  ^JJtafen^  enbet  auf  -ing  (gefpro($en  hj  o^ne 
^^^a^tiawQ):  sleeping,  following. 
36  ^a^  ^attlji^J    be§  ^etfeft^  enbet  bei  ben  fi^raac^en  9}erben  auf  ed; 

trifled,  required.  —  33eifpiele  t)on  ^arti§tpien  ftar!er  23erben  ftnb : 
spoken  gefprO($en  (to  speak  fprec^en)  -  begun  begonnen  (to  begin  beginnen)  — 
done  getan  (to  do  tun)  —  given  gegeben  (to  give  geben). 


Reading  Exercise.  Q 

^tafen^formctt :  is  tft,  are  finb  (to  be  fein),  can  fonn,  shall  foE; 
shines  fd^eint,  crowns  front,  catches  fdngt,  grows  it)dd)ft 
you  work  bu  arbciteft,  i^r  atbeitet,  ©ie  arbciten ;  you  play  bu 

fpielft  ufro. ;  you  do  bu  tuft  ufro. ;  4 

do  you  speak  (tuft  bu  fpred^en  =)  fprid^ft  bu  ?  (tut  il^r  fprcd^en  =) 

fpred^t  \l)x  ?  (tun  6ic  fprcrfien  =)  fpred^cn  ©ie  ? 
they  laugh  fie  Tac^en ;  many  can  tell  niele  fonnen  (er§dl)len)  f agen. 
3ttt:>>eratiU :  speak  fpn($,  fpre^et,  fpred^cn  ©ie ;  work  arbeite,  play  fpiele.    s 
2)er  Bcftitttwte  Slrtif el  ift  the ;  er  lautet 

di  alleinftef)cnb  ober  nad^briicflid^  Betont. 

3tngele!t)nt  an  fcin  ©ubftantio  lautet  cr 
d*  vox  einem  93ofaI:  the  Enghsh  alphabet,  the  end,  12 

d^  vox  einem  ^onfonanten  ober  ^albvolal:  the  sun,  the  sleeping  fox, 
the  way. 

S)er  UttB eftimmte  Slttifel  ift  a,  vox  SSofalen  an.   ($r  lautet:  —  als  Be= 
fonbereg  SSort  (aEetn  fiir  fici§  gefproc^en)  e*,  ren ;  —  cor  feinem  ©ubftantio,  an  ba§  le 
er  fic^  anle^nt,  gang  fliid^tig  (p  ober  ^^  «w  ober  m :  a  friend,  a  will,  an  aphorism. 

£cfeii^Uttg*    Reading  Exercise,  nd^^j  eks^rsatz. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  grM  hrityi  m  ai'^rlmd.    London  on  the 
Thames,  Ivndm  ond^  temz.     London  Bridge,  Ivndmbri'dz,    Greenwich,  20 
Windsor,  Reading,  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  gnwdz,  uinz^i;  rc'd'oj,  ohsprd. 
Cambridge,  ke^mbr'dz.    Leicester,  lesUr,    Gloucester,  gbsUr,    Lancaster, 
Icprifc^sUr,    Manchester,  mce'nihsUr,    Sheffield,  se'fiid. 

Liverpool  on  the  Mersey,  li'v^rpui^  mJrzf,    Hull  on  the  Humber,  the  24 
Ouse,  hT>i^  limribir^  uz.  —  Dover,  Canterbury,  and  Folkestone  in  Kent, 
dom-^r^  ]c(e'nt^rl)?n,  fo^Tzstn,  kent.   Brighton  and  Hastings  in  Sussex,  hra'tn, 
IwsPijz,  svs^ks.  Harwich  in  Essex,  licerdz,  eseks.  Norwich  in  Norfolk,  nordz, 
norfk.  Plymouth  in  Devonshire,  plimop^  devns^r,  Landsend  in  Cornwall,  28 
Icpndze'nd,  kor'm^^.  Warwick  in  England,  ^ortk.  —  Cheviot,  tsev'^t. 

Snowdon  in  Wales,  snoudn^  »eiiz.    Cardiff,  Swansea,  kard'if,  suonz<. 
.    The  Isle  of  Man  in  the  Irish  Sea,  ail  ^v  man,  a'r's  sJ.    The  Isle  of 
Wight  in  the  English  Channel,  »a't,  isan^.    The  Dogger  Bank  in  the  32 
German  Ocean  (in  the  North  Sea),  dog^rhcetjk  dzJrmm  oi*sn  {norp  si). 

Berwick  in  Scotland,  her'k,  skotlmd.   Edinburgh  and  Leith  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  e'd>nhord ,  Up,  prp^  forp,    Glasgow  on  the  Clyde,  glce'zgo, 
kla'd.  —  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Inverness,  Perth,  (^h^rdi'n,  dvndi',  inv^rne's,  36 
p^rp.  —  Ben  Nevis,  henne'v'ts, 

Dublin  in  Ireland ,  dvUm.    Ulster ,  Leinster,  Munster,  Connaught, 
r)ist»r,lenst>r^mvnsUr^k.rn5t.  Cork,  Belfast,  fco'-A;,  heifast.  The  Shannon,  srcnm. 
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SBtd^tiije  jlonjonaiiten. 


New  York,  Washington,  and  Chicago  in  North  America,  jorJc, 

'ps'i'nfn,    s^ko'go,   viorp.      Newfoundland   in   the   Atlantic,   njwpndbnd 

(njufaii'ndlmd),  HlcB'nPk, 

4  Sydney  in  New  South  Wales,   Australia,   sidm,   sa'^^p,   ostrei-ha. 

Auckland  in  New  Zealand,  oklmd,  zilmd.    The  Pacific  Ocean,  pc^si'fik. 

Shakespeare,   sBt'kspi^r,     Lord  Byron,    ha^'rw.     Charles  Dickens, 

t^ariz  diBnz.   Boz,  hoz.     Macaulay,  md'ko'lK    Salisbury,  solzb^r.    Glad- 

8  stone,  glcedstm.  —  Macbeth,  makhe'p.   John  Knox,  noks.    Walter  Scott, 

uMr  skot.  —  Benjamin  Franklin,  he'nd^mi^n  fraeijkPn.    Oliver  Wendell 

Holmes,  O'ltv^r  uendi  1w»mz. 

Berlin  in  Prussia,  in  Germany,  hJrli'n,  prnsa^  dzdrmmu 


12       January,  February,  March, 

April,  May,  June, 

July,  August,  September, 

October,  November,  December. 
16      Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday. 
One  two,  three,  four,  five, 

six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
20  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen, 

fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen, 

nineteen,  twenty. 


dzcE'nju^rt^  fe'hru^^,  marts, 
B^'prH,  m^s  dzUn^ 
dzuW',  o'g^sf,  septc'mh^r^ 
oklOu'h^r^  novcmh^r^  d^se'mh^r, 

mvnd^,  tjuzd^^  u^nzd^, 
pdr'zd^^  fra^d^  sce'Urd^,  svndK 

«»w,  tUf  pri,  for^  fan\ 
siks,  sevriy  H,  nain,  ten^ 
^le'vn,  t^eiv,  pMrn^  forfrn, 
fiftrn,  sikstrn,  sevnWn^  Hrti^ 
namtrn,  t^e'nt*. 


<2Biebetr^otttnd  einiger  M^tx^tx  ^otaiianU  (Vowel  Sounds). 

24  ©ud^e,  orbne  nad)  ber  ©c^reibung  unb  roieberl^ole,  lout  unb  langfam  fpred^cnb, 

Scifpielc,  in  bcnen  —  ©eite  9,  is  bi§  10,22  —  bte  Saute  ?f\  i,  d')  o«,  t^r,  Tjr^  ar, 
U^r^  or^  0^  5,  Vy  e,  a  in  betonter  ©ilbc  r)Drge!ommen  ftnb. 

^ottfonanten  (Consonants). 

28  SSieberl^oIe  (laut  unb  langfam  fprcclienb)  unb  buc^ftabicre  (bie  eingclncn  59ud)= 

ftabcn  mil  il^rem  e  n  g  1 1  f  cl)  e  n  Seamen  begeidEinenb)  bie  SBbrter  ber  f olgenben  liberfid^t : 


Saut  s 


82 


anioutenb  (the  sound  s  at  the  beginning  of  a  word;  the  sound  s^  initially): 
sun,  so,  Sussex,  south,  Southampton,  Salisbury,  six,  seven,  Swan- 

tnlautenb  (the  sound  s  in  the  interior  of  a  word ;  the  sound  S  medially) : 
Leicester,  Gloucester,  Essex,  Sussex,  Pacific  (p«srfU-). 

ouSlautenb  (the  sound  s  at  the  end  of  a  word;  the  sound  s  finally): 
makes,  moments,  Essex,  Sussex,  Inverness,  s. 

z,  Zealand:  —  Mersey,  Windsor,  Swansea,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Salisbury;  —  shines,  is,  crowns,  things,  Thames, 
Hastings,  Leeds,  Ouse,  Wales,  Charles,  Dickens,  Holmes. 


SOcrftummte  SBud^ftaben. 
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Sout  .<•• 


dz 


shawl,  Sheffield,  Shannon,  Chicago;   —  Washington;  —  English. 

pleasure ;  ftcBie  6, 25. 

cheerful,  Charles,  Cheviot,  channel,  child,  children;  —  catches, 
Manchester;  —  speech,  each,  March,  much.  4 

John,  g,  j,  Germany,  January,  June,  July;  —  London  Bridge,  Cam- 
bridge, Greenwich,  Norwich,  Harwich;  fiel^e  8,  12. 


8out  p 


thing,  things,  three;  —  Southampton,  nothing,  everything; —  Ply- 
mouth, firth,  Forth,  Leith,  Perth,  south,  north,  Macbeth.  8 
there,  the,  they,  that;  —  mother,  father;  —  with. 


Saut  u 


waterproof,  will,  Windsor,  Wight,  Wales,  way,  Wordsworth,  William, 

willing;  —  twelve,  twenty, 
Victoria,  v;  —  halves  (plural  don  half),  Liverpool,  seven,  eleven;  — 

five,  twelve,  of. 


^n  roeld^en  SSiJrtcm  ftnb  bi§]^er  im  2lu§Iaut  (7, «)  norgcfommen  bie  Saute 
m,  n,  d,  g?  —  fcrner  tm  ^nlaut  6,  ^,  «Z,  f .? 

33erftummteSud;ftaben  (Mute  or  silent  letters ;  letters  which 
are  not  pronounced)  roeift  bie  englifc^e  Ortl^ograpl^ie  in  giemlidier  9}lenge  auf. 
(5ie  ftnb  Uberbleibfel  friil^erer  ^eitcn,  in  benen  bie  meiften  il^re  93ered^ttgung  l^atten, 
ineil  fie  gefprodfjen  rourben.    93i§f)er  ftnb  t)orge!ommen : 

ftummeg  e  in  while,  shines,  Folkestone,  Gladstone,  Thames,  strike  u.  a. 
„       h    „   Thames, 

,       t    „   Newcastle  (alfo  aud^  in  castle  =  ©(^(o^), 
i    „   friend, 

1    „   half,  halves,  Norfolk,  Folkestone,  Holmes, 
ce  „    Gloucester,  Leicester, 
„      gh  „   Connaught,  eight,  eighteen,  Wight,  Brighton,  might,  right, 
„       s    „   isle,  island, 

w    „  two,  who,  Greenwich,  Norwich,  Berwick,  Warwick. 
SJlcrfe:  w  tft  ftumm  nor  ho:  who,  whom. 

w  tft  ftnntin  in  ber S3erBinbung  wr:  to  wring,  fprid^  rif^^  'iDttngen'. 
w  tft  meift  ftumm  in  ben  Ort§namen  auf  -wich  unb  -wick:  Greenwich 
in  ^ent,  4  engl.  SReilen  t)on  London  Bridge  (9,  20) ;  —  Harwich  82 
^afenftabt  in  ©ffej:  bie  ^ampferlinte  groifdien  Harwich  unb  Hook 
of  Holland  Qiuh  jv  hohndy  ^oe!  nan  ^ollanb)  roirb  aud^  non  ®eutfd^en 
ntelBenu^t  — Norwich  (9, 27),  Berwick  (9,  a*),  Warwick  (9, 29). 
1    ift  ftumm  nor  f :  half,  ae 

1     „       „       „   k:  Folkestone  (9,26),  Norfolk  (9,27), 
1     „       „        „  m:  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (10, 10),  amcrifanifd^er 
Slomanfd^riftfteller  unb  ^i(^ter  (1809  bi§  1894);  psalm  {sam)  ^falm. 


20 


24 


28 


i[2  UtiBetonte  SSofnle. 

k   tft  imtiter  ftumm  in  ber  53erBinbung  kn  im  91nlaut:  knife  (nG'f), 
9Jleffer  —  John  Knox  mks  \d)otti\^ex  9fteformator  (1505-1572). 

p   ift  ftumm  in  griec^ifd^en  2Si3rtern  im  5lnlaute  vox  n,  s,  t : 
4  pneumatic  (njumcB'tfJc)^  Suf treifen  am  gal^rrab  —  psalm  (sam)  ^falm ; 

pseudonym  (sjudm'm)  f alf c^er  (angenommener)  S^lamc ;  psychology 
{sailco'hdz^)  ©eelenlefjre ;  —  Ptolemy  (to'hmi)  ^toIemciuS. 

Unbetonte  S5ofale  (unstressed  or  unaccented  vowels).   ®ie93o!aIe 

8  ber  unbctonten  ©ilbcn  finb  ^bfc^rodc^ungen  (9Ibftufungen)  ber  betonten  SSotale.  ^m 

fc^netlen  SRebeflu^  (beim  fdEinellen  ^ufammenfprcrfien  ber  SBbrter  int  (5a^5ufammen= 

l^ange)  roerben  einige  SSbrter  gurocilen  roeniger  ooll  au§ge[proc^en ,"  al§  roenn  fie 

aEein  ftltnben  ober  betont  rodren.    :3nner^alb  etne§  SBorte§  erf(^einen  bte  un= 

12  betonten  ©ilben  nicf)t  alle  gang  glei^md^ig  tief  abgef d^mddjt ;  oft  tritt  bie  etne 

ctroaS  ftdrler  fjeroor  aB  bie  anberen.    ^e  nadf)bem  bie  ni(f)t  ben  ^auptton  tragenben 

©ilben  mei^r  ober  minbcr  fd)n)ad)  betont  finb,  finb  fie  in  ber  Saut=Umf(^rift  (the 

phonetic  transcription)  biefe§  93u(^e§  burd^  fdfiradrfiere  (fiod^geriicfte,  manc^mal  nod) 

16  mit  bem  3c^cn  ber  ^itrge  nerfel^ene)  ober  nofiere  Cettern  gebrncft. 

5Iu^erbem  bienen  ber  lautltd^en  ®arftellung  ber  SJofale  in  unbetonten  ©ilben 
folgenbe  bret  ^^id^^n:  a,  «,  o. 

d  ift  cin  fel^r  ncrfliidfitigter  offener  ^^Saut  {6  ol^ne  jeglidEie  Sippenrunbung).  ^u 
20  biefem  unbeftimmten  Saute  finb  aud^  in  ber  forgfamen  ^u§fpradE)e  ber  (SJebtlbeten  bie 
unbetonten  93oIale  cingelner  SSbrter  abgefd£)md(f)t,  g.  99.  in  gentleman,  England, 
William,  children  (3, 4)  —  waistcoat  ('^eskdt),  cupboard  (Jwhrd),  break- 
fast iprekf^st),  Christmas  (krism^s),  literature  {li'tn'dihr)  —  adopt  (^dopt), 
24  acquit  {^kuit) ,  emerge  (miard^)  ufra.  @tnen  roeiteren  Umfang  l^at  biefcr  Saut 
in  ber  nad)Idffigcn  ©pred)n)eife  ber  Ungebilbeten  unb  gelegentlic^  aud^  (nid^t  immer) 
in  ber  groanglofen  Unterl^altung  befferer  ^reife. 

a  ift  ber  5Iu§laut  non  SSbrtern  roie  idea,    drama,   area,  America, 

28  Prussia,  India,  China,  Philadelphia,  Ada,  Messiah,  hallelujah  ('alleluia). 

0  ift  ber  9Iu§laut  non  SSbrtern  roie  follow,  yellow  gelb,  window  ^^enfter, 

arrow  ^f eil,  Cicero  (si's^ro) ,  Pharaoh  (ft'ro),  bureau  (h'u'ro) ;  ho&)  l^aben 

bicfc  SBbrter  bet  langfamer,  bi!tatmd^ig  bie  eingelnen  ©ilben  l^erauSl^ebenber  2lu§= 

32  fpradfie  ftatt  o  t)oEe§  bipl^tl^ongifd^e^  ou, 

^te  ^inbung  ror^ofalen.  SSer  bie  ssortgruppen  hJie  'attbct^ 

unb  SSalbti  an,  ht^6bad)itn  unb  8e  O  u.  a.  aufmerlfam  au§fprid^t,  finbet,  ba% 
bei  ben  mit  '  (bem  3^^^^"  be§  gried)ifc^en  spiritus  lenis)  nerfel^enen  S3o!aIen  im 

86  ®eutfc^en  bie  ©timme  neu  einfe^t.  ®tefer  ©timmanfa^,  mit  bem  im  ®eutfd^en 
jeber  hetonte  aniautenbe  93o!aI  gefprod^en  roirb,  fe^It  im  (Snglifc^en.  ®a§  (gnglifd^e 
nerbinbet  angrengenbe  93o!aIe  burc^  eine  9Irt  ^iniibergleiten  ber  ©timme.  St^nlic^ 
roie  im  grangbfifd^en  finbet  im  (gnglifc^en  bet  gufammengel^brigen  SSbrtern  aud^ 

40  nac^  ^onfonanten  99inbung  ftatt.  ^n  ben  SSerbinbungen  ba$  '^ttbe,  hit  '^ttbett 
fprec^en  roir  im  ®eutfc^en  ben  aniautenben  SSo!aI  mit  ©timmanfa^;  aber  im  (Sng- 
Iifd)en  fpric^t  man  mit  Sinbung  (ol^ne  ©timmanfa^) 

d'end  kra^nis  d^  ujrk  =  the  end  crowns  the  work. 


iBtniJung. 
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©pric^  langfant  niit  93inbung  (o^ne  ©timmanfa^)  unb  Icrne: 


(V  ffm 

id)  bin 

ju  ar 

bu  bift,  ©ie  finb 

Miz 

er  ift 

si  iz 

fie  ift 

it  iz 

e^ift 

ut  ar 

Toir  finb 

ju  ar 

i^r  feib,  ©ie  finb 

dli  ar 

fie  finb 

get  vp  dzon 

fte^  auf,  go^ann 

get  vp  hoiz 

Met 

auf,  i()r  ^naben 

getvpdzenfhnm  ftet)eu  ©ie  auf,  meine  §erren 

sit  dam  mkr>  fe|  bi(^,  9}Zarie 

sit  daim  gariz  fe^et  eud^,  il)r  3Jidb(^en 

sit  da^n  Wd^'z  fe^en  ©ie  fid^,  meine  2)anten 


I  am 

you  are 

he  is  4 

she  is 

it  is 

we  are 

you  are  s 

they  are 

get  up,  John 

get  up,  boys  ^) 

get  up,  gentlemen     12 

sit  do^vn,  Mary, 
sit  down,  girls  ^) 
sit  down,  ladies 


gud  morn'Tj  bo'z  guten  Stag  (3)Zorgen),  i^r  ^naben      good  morning,  boys  le 
gild  de^gjriz       abieu(auf2Bieberfef)en),iE)r3Jldbd^en  good  day  2),  girls. 


')  boy  ^ahe,  ghl  gjldbd)en:  biefe  SSbrter  roerben  im  @nglifd)en  aud^gur  5tn= 
rebe  an  bie  (Sd^uljugenb  Derraanbt. 

2)  good  day  roirb  im  ©nglifc^en  gur  SSerabfc^iebung  beim  ^yortgel^en  (ntc^t  20 
alfo  roie  bas  norbbcutfc^c  „®uten  3:ag"  gur  SegriiBung  bei  ber  ^Tnfunft  ober  93e= 
gegnung)  gebraud^t.    3^^  Segrii^ung  bet  ber  5ln!unft  fagt  man  'good  morning'; 
jeboc^  roirb  good  morning  oft  auc^  beim  ^ortgel^en  gebraud^t.  —  9f^ac^mittag§  fagt 
man,  befonber§  roenn  man  bereit§  gu  9Rittag  gefpeift  ^at,  guroeilcn  'Good  afternoon'  24 
{afP^nu-n)  =  „®uten  S^ad^mittag".  —  Good  evening  {ivw'ri)  l^ei^t  ,,®uten  3tbenb"  unb 
„®ute  ?la(f)t",  rodl^renb  'good  night'  {niot)  nur  bet  ber  le^ten  95erabf(f)iebung  Dor 
bem  ©d^Iafengel^en  gebrauc^t  roirb.  —  Good-bye  (gudbc'i*',  „S3e]^ut  ©ie  ®ott,  „Ieben 
©ie  rool)I")  fagen  meift  nur  fid^  nal^eftel^enbe,  fid^  fonft  regelmdfeig  fe^enbe  ^erfonen.  —  82 
How  do  you  do?  fagt  man  1.  gu  icmanbctn,  ber  einem  gum  erften  SJ^ale  norgefteEt 
roirb  (biefent  how  do  you  do  [in  ber  2Iu§fprac^e  familiar  guroeilen  gu  hd»  dm  du- 
abgefd^roddE)t]  fitgt  man  bann  mand^mal  nodE)  ein  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you  ober 
eine  d^nlic^e  SSenbung  I^ingu)  -,  2.  gu  $8e!annten,  bcnen  man  nur  gelegentlid^  (nid§t  32 
regelmd^ig)  begegnet.  —  How  are  you?  hm  a»"  ju  (meift  nertraulic^)  fragt  bire!t 
nacf)  ber  ©efunb^eit :  „2Sie  befinben  ©ie  fid^  ?"  „2iBie  ftel^t'g  je^t  (^eute)  mit  ^^rcm  29e= 
finben?"  —  What  ails  yon?  {e^iz)  =  Q^  f)bre,  ©ie  finb  !ran!?)  SSas  fef)It  ^l)nen 
(benn)?  [robrtlid^:  5Ba§  fd^mergt  ©ie?]  se 


u 


Sketch  I, 


einfii^rung  in  bic  gcf^jroc^ene  6^ra(^e. 


SKETCH  I. 
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4  First  Dialogue. 

Getting  up. 

In  a  bedroom  of  Charterhouse  School  at  Godalmiug,  Surrey. 
Tim  (pulling  the  blanket   and  counterpane  off  Bob's  bed).    Hullo,  Bob, 
8  get  up.   Parker  rings  the  bell  loud  enough,  doesn't  he  ? 

Bob   (waking  up  and  rubbing  his  eyes).    What,  six  o'clock  already? 
I  still  feel  very  sleepy. 

Tim.     That's  how   it  is   every  morning.     Make  haste  and  get 
12  dressed.     It's  twenty  minutes  past.    Have  you  forgotten  what  the 
Doctor  said  last  week  about  being  more  punctual? 

Bob.     No,  I  have  not;  so  I  won't  be  late  again.    (Throwing  off  the 
sheet,  he  gets  out  of  bed,  puts  on  his  trousers  and  socks  and  begins  to  wash.) 
16  I  say,  Where's  my  sponge  ? 
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Tim.  Don't  you  see  it?  There  it  is  by  your  foot.  It  has 
dropped  down  on  the  floor. 

Bob.     All  right,  I'll  pick  it  up. 

Tim  (after  a  few  minutes).     Are  you  ready  now?  4 

Bob.  Yes,  I'm  coming.  I  am  just  going  to  brush  my  hair  and 
put  my  brush  and  comb  away. 

Tim.  That's  good.  Don't  you  want  your  glass  of  milk?  If  so, 
drink  it  quickly.    We  are  just  in  time.  s 

First  Narrative^). 

Tim  and  Bob  are  friends.     They  are  at  Charterhouse  School. 
Charterhouse  School  is  at  Godalming.    Godalming  is  in  Surrey,  south 
of  London.    They  are  in  the  bedroom.    It  is  past  six  o'clock.    Parker  12 
rings  the  bell.    Doesn't  Parker  ring  the  beU  loud  enough  ?    He  rings 
it  very  loud.     Tim  is  up.     Bob  is  stiU  in  bed.    Every  morning  he 
feels  very  sleepy.    Now  it  is  twenty  minutes  after  the  first  morning 
bell.    Tim  pulls  the  counterpane  off  his  friend's  bed.    He  pulls  the  le 
blanket  oft'.    Bob  wakes  up.    He  rubs  his  eyes.    He  has  not  forgotten 
what  the  Doctor  said  last  week  about  being  late.    He  throws  off  the 
sheet.    He  gets  up.    Now  he  is  out  of  bed  and  begins  to  dress.    He 
does  not  see  his  sponge.    Tim  sees  it.    It  has  dropped  down  by  Bob's  20 
foot.    It  is  on  the  floor.    Bob  picks  it  up.    He  makes  haste  and  gets 
dressed.    He  brushes  his  hair.    After  a  few  minutes  he  is  ready.    He 
puts  his  brush  away.    He  forgets  to  drink  his  glass  of  milk.    Tim 
teUs  him  to  drink  it  quickly.     He  mil  not  be  late.     They'U  begin  24 
work  now. 

Questions  (ffra^cn)  and  Answers  {^nttvoxttn). 

1.  Where  are  Bob  and  Tim?  Bob  and  Tim  are  at  Charterhouse 

[morning?  School.                                            28 

2.  Who  (xotx)  rings  the  bell  every  Parker  rings  it  every  morning. 

')  These  narratives  are  chietly  intended  to  serve  as  an  exercise  for  train- 
ing the  pupil's  ear  and  tongue.  At  the  same  time  it  is  their  object  to  develop 
the  pupil's  faculty  of  combination  and  to  extend  his  knowledge  by  leading 
him  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  which  he  has  just  seen 
in  the  preceding  piece  in  different  combinations.  Therefore  the  pupil  should 
never  be  set  to  read  or  write  these  narratives,  unless  the  teacher  has  pre- 
viously by  word  of  mouth  given  him  the  sentences  of  these  narratives  either 
bit  by  bit  or  as  a  whole ,  and  has  made  the  pupil  himself  say  them  aloud. 
After  this  oral  exercise  these  narratives  may  occasionally  be  used  as  dictation- 
exercises  or  may  be  given  to  the  pupil  to  copy  or  to  translate. 
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3.  How  does  he  ring  it? 

4.  What  o'clock  is  it  now? 

5.  Who  is  still  in  bed? 

6.  What  does  Tim  pull  off? 

7.  How  does  Bob  feel? 

8.  What  does  he  put  on  first? 

9.  Where  is  his  sponge? 

10.  When  (wann)  is  he  ready? 

1 1 .  What  does  he  put  away  ? 

12.  Are  they  ready  in  time? 


He  rings  it  very  loud. 

It's  twenty  minutes  past  six  now. 

Bob  is  still  in  bed. 

He    pulls    off    the    blanket   and 

counterpane. 
He  feels  very  sleepy. 
He  first  puts  on  his  trousers  and 
It  is  on  the  floor.  [socks. 

He  is  ready  after  a  few  minutes. 
He  puts  his  brush  and  comb  away. 
They  are  ready  just  in  time. 


12  ©tammatifi^c^*    Grammar  Lesson  (8,23—9,8;  13,2—9). 

1.  That  is  the  way  ^)  to  be  cheerful  and  gay.  I  [won't  =]  will 
not  be  late  again.  ®er  :[ynfinitit)  (the  Infinitive)  ftef)t  im  ©a^gufammenl^angc 
balb  mit,  balb  ol^ne  to  (i«  ober  t^).     Seirn  3luffagen  eingclner  SSerben  fe^t  man 

16  gur  SSegetd^nung  be§  ^nfintttD^  bie  ^rdpofition  to  ftet§  l)m^u. 

2.  All  that  you  do,  do  with  your  might.  Don't  you  [=  Do  you 
notj  see  it?  Doesn't  ==  [Does  not]  Parker  ring  the  bell  loud  enough? 
Doesn't  he?  =  does  he  not? 

20  ^nmerlung:  don't  unb  doesn't  finb  ^^ormen  ber  graanglofen  Umgangsfprac^c ; 

in  ber  ©cf)riftfprad)e  unb  ber  geraat)lteren  Umgang^fprac^e  fagt  man  bafiir  do  not 
unb  does  not. 

3.  Qetrn  ba^  ©cinema  ber  Conjugation  ber  S3erben  (in  raelc^ein  -  bie  gorm 
24  be§  ;3fnfinttit)§  anbeutet): 

a)  beja^enb  (affirmatin):  I  (you,  we,  you,  they)  -  ;  he  -  s. 

b)  t)erneinenb  (uegatio):  I  (you,  we,  you,  they)  don't  [do  not]  -; 
he  doesn't  [does  not]  ^. 

28  c)  fragenb  (interrogatit)):  Do  I  (you,  we,  you,  they)  ^?  does  he  ^? 

d)  f ragenb'Uerneinenb :  Don't  I  (you,  we,  you,  they)-?  =^  Do  I 
(you,  we,  you,  they)  not-?   Does'nt  he  *?  =  does  he  not  -? 

4.  SBieber^ole  13,2 — 13,9;  lerne:  Am  I?  are  you?...  —  Am  I 
32  not?  are  you  not?  ...  —  I  am  not,  you  are  not .  .  . 

Exercise:  ^onjugtere  na^  16,25—16,30  ha^  ^^rctfen^  Don  (Conjugate 

the  Present  tense  of) :  to  be,  to  do,  to  forget,  to  ring,  to  brush  (8,32). 

Conjugate^):  I  am  ready,  I  am  coming,  I  am  not  late,  I  am  just  in 


1)  Cein  Comma,  no  comma! 

2)  In  doing  these  exercises  care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupil  says  them 
off  fluently,  the  object  of  these  exercises  being  to  ensure  fluency  of  pronun- 
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time.  —  I  still  feel  very  sleepy.  —  I  don't  (do  not)  feel  very  sleepy 
now.  —  I  begin  to  wash  at  twenty  minutes  past  six.  —  I  get  up  every 
morning  at  six  o'clock,  ifec.  —  I  ring  the  bell  at  one  o'clock.  —  I  do 
not  drink  a  glass  of  milk  at  six  o'clock,  I  drink  it  at  half  past  six. 


SKETCH  II. 
Second  Dialogue. 

study. 

They   enter  the  big  school-room   of  the  boarding-house,  go  and  sit  down  at  8 
their  desks,  and  take  out  their  books  and  papers. 

Bob  (speaking  to  Arthur  Jackson,  his  desk-neighbour).    I  say,  Jackson, 
show  me  on  what  page  the  Roman  history  lesson  begins. 

Jackson.  It  starts  fi'om  the  top  of  page  49  (forty-nine)  and  goes  to  12 
the  last  paragraph  on  page  58  (fifty-eight),  three  lines  from  the  bottom. 

Bob.     That's  a  lot  to  read,  nearly  ten  pages.    I  wish  I'd  done  it. 

Jackson.    I'm  glad  I  have :  but  I've  still  got  my  Greek  repetition 
to  leai-n  and  haven't  finished  doing  my  long  Latin  exercise  yet,  and  le 
then  I've  got  to  copy  it  out  into  my  exercise  book. 

The  bell  rings,   Mr.  James,  the  English  Master,  enters  the  room.     The  boys 
stop  talking  and  stand  up  quietly. 

Master.     Sit  down,  boys.    (The  monitor  brings  the  master  the  school-  20 
list  to  see  whether  any  are  absent.    Mr.  James  calls  over  the  boys'  names; 
finding  that  none  are  absent,  he  gives  the  list  back  to  the  monitor.) 

McGregor   (walking  up  to  the  master's  desk).    Please,  sir,  this   word 
doesn't  mean  *oak'  here?  does  it?  24 

Master.    No,  that's  a  mistake.    Will  you  tell  me  how  it  is  spelt? 
You  must  speak  more  distinctly. 

McGregor.  It  is  spelt  i  double-1  a  e  c. 

Master.    How  are  the  a-e  written?  28 

McGregor.    In  one  letter. 

Master.    What  do  you  call  two  vowels  written  in  one  letter? 

McGregor.   A  diphthong.    The  word  is  i  double-1  a-e-diphthong  c. 

Master.   That  is  an  older  form  for  iJla,  which  you  know.   Plautus  32 
is  one  of  the  oldest  Latin  writers  we  read  in  schools. 

McGregor.    Thank  you,  sir. 

Master.    But  why  didn't  you  look  it  out  in  your  dictionary  ? 


ciation  as  well  as  a  sound  knowledge  of  grammar,  idiomatical  expressions,  and 
some  of  the  most  usual  groups  of  words  and  current  phrases. 

The  Englisli  Scholar  (Spec.  Ed.  of  the  English  Student  for  Beginners  in  the  Higher  Forms).  2 
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McOregor.    Mine  is  getting  bound,  sir. 

Master.   Now,  what  is  'oak'  in  Latin? 

McGregor.    It  is  'ilex',  sir. 
4  Master  (after  some  time).    Study  is  over. 

After  the  master  has  gone  out,  the  boys  put  their  books,  pens,  aud  pen- 
cils away  carefully,  shut  their  desks,  and  leave  the  room  to  get  ready  for 
Chapel  and  breakfast. 

8  Second  Narrative. 

It  is  half  past  six.  Bob  and  Tim  enter  the  school-room  of  their 
boarding-house.  It  is  a  big  room.  Bob  sits  down  at  his  desk.  He 
speaks  to  his  neighbour.     Jackson  has  finished  his  history  lesson. 

12  They  have  a  lot  of  history  to  learn.  They  have  got  nearly  ten  pages 
to  learn.  Bob  wishes  he  had  finished  it.  Jackson  has  not  done  his 
Latin  exercise  yet.  He  has  not  finished  learning  his  Greek  lines.  At 
half  past  six  the  bell  rings  for  study  to  begin.    The  English  Master 

16  enters  the  school-room.  His  name  is  Mr.  James.  The  boys  stand  up 
quietly.  Mr.  James  makes  the  boys  sit  down.  The  monitor  brings 
the  school-list.  The  names  of  the  boys  are  called  over.  The  master 
sees  that  none  are  absent.   They  are  all  present.    Study  begins. 

20  One  of  the  boys  does  not  know  a  Latin  word.    His  name  is 

McGregor.  The  master  tells  the  boy  what  it  is.  The  boy  makes  a 
mistake  in  spelling  the  Latin  word.  He  does  not  spell  it  right.  He 
does  not  see  that  a-e  are  written  in  one  letter.    Two  letters  written 

24  in  one  letter  are  called  a  diphthong.  Illcec  cetas  in  Plautus  stands  for 
ilia  (Bias.  McGregor's  Latin-English  dictionary  is  getting  bound.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  English  for  ^leiftif t  ?  Can  you  tell  me  what  oak  is 
called  in  German?    Yes  I  can;  it  is  (Sic^e  in  German.    At  half  past 

28  seven  study  is  over.  The  boys  shut  their  books,  put  their  things 
away  carefully,  and  leave  the  room.  It  is  time  for  Chapel.  After 
some  time  they  will  have  breakfast. 

Questions  to  be  answered  by  the  pupils. 

82  1.  When  do  Bob  and  Tim  enter  the  big  school-room  ?  —  2.  Where 

do  they  sit  down?  —  3.  To  whom  is  Bob  speaking?  —  Bob  is  speaking 
to  Arthur  Jackson.  —  4.  Who  is  Arthur  Jackson?  He  is  Bob's  desk- 
neighbour.  —  5.  What  has  Jackson  still  got  to  learn?  —  6.  What  is 

36  the  name  of  the  English  Master?  —  7.  Who  brings  the  master  the 
school-list?  —  The  monitor  brings  it  him.  —  8.  What  does  the  English 
Master  do?  —  9.  Who  are  absent?  None  are  absent  (Who  is  absent? 
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None  is  absent).  —  10.  To  whom  does  the  master  give  the  list  back?  — 
He  gives  it  back  to  the  monitoi*.  —  11.  What  is  the  name  of  the  boy 
who  walks  up  to  Mr.  James's  desk?  —  12.  What  does  he  want?  —  He 
wants  to  know  what  the  Latin  word  illcec  means.  —  13.  What  does  he  4 
say  to  Mr.  James?  —  14.  What  has  McGregor  forgotten?  He  has  for- 
gotten how  'ilex%  which  means  oak,  is  spelt  in  Latin.  —  15.  From  what 
Latin  ^niter  is  illrec  ?  —  It  is  from  Plautus ,  who  is  a  very  old  Latin 
wTiter.  —  16.  What  is  illcec  in  the  Latin  which  you  have  learned  ?  —  In  a 
the  Latin  which  I  have  learned  iliac  is  ilia.  —  17.  Why  does  McGregor 
not  look  the  word  out  in  his  dictionary  ?  —  His  dictionary  is  g.  b.  — 
18.  How  many  mistakes  does  he  make  in  spelling  the  Latin  word?  — 
He  makes  one  mistake  in  sp.  the  L.  w.  —   19.  Whom  does  Tim  wake  12 
up  every  morning?  —  He  wakes  Bob  up  e.  m.  —  20.  What  makes  you 
feel  cheerful  and  gay  ?  —  To  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  to  do  it  weU : 
to  work  while  I  work,  and  to  play  while  I  play. 

Conversation.     1.  What  is  your  name?  —  My  name  is . . .  —  le 

2.  How  many  mistakes  have  you  got  in  your  English  exercise?  — 

3.  How  many  mistakes  did  you  make  in  your  German  dictation?  — 

4.  What  is  the  German  for  oak?  (What  is  oak  caUed  in  German? 
What  do  you  call  oak  in  German?)  —  5.  How  do  you  speU  dictionary?  20 
(How  is  dictionary  spelt?)  —  6.  Is  the  bell  ringing?  —  Yes,  sir,  it 
is.  No,  sir,  it  is  not.  —  7.  Have  you  got  a  pen?  —  Yes,  sir,  I 
have.  —  No,  sir,  I  have  not.  —  8.  Where  is  your  English  copy- 
book? (Where  have  you  got  your  English  exercise-book  ?j  —  Here  24 
it  is,  sir.  —  9.  Go  on  [ga^re  fort,  lie^  (fd^reibe)  toeiter.]  —  10.  Put 
your  English  books  away.  We  will  stop  here.  The  English  lesson  is 
over.    Leave  the  room  now.    Go  and  play.   Talk  and  play. 

Grammar  Lesson.  2s 

1.  2)er  beftimmte  2lrtiM  (9,9):  the  =  ber,  bte,  ba§;  bie.  The 
master,  the  sponge,  the  bell,  the  girl,  the  thing,  the  boys.   (®r.  §  8.) 

2)er  unbeftimtnte  2(rti!e(  (9,i5):  a  way,  —  an  older  form,  —  a  book, 
an  English  book  —  a  friend,  an  old  friend,  a  very  old  friend.  (®r.  §  9.)  32 

2.  @ef(j^Ie(^t  ber  ©ubftautioe.  Masculine,  feminine,  neuter:  I  say, 
Where's  my  sponge  ?  Don't  you  see  it?  There  it  is  by  your  foot.  It 
has  dropped  down  on  the  floor.  All  right,  I'll  pick  it  up.  —  Who  brings 
the  master  the  school-list?   The  monitor  brings  it  him.   (@r.  §  81.)  se 

3.  Slffufatit)  md)  ^rdpofittonen.   2,34;  2,35;  3,4.  (@r.§l06.) 


2Q  Sketches  II  and  III. 

4.  Not  —  never:  Why  didn't  you  look  it  out?  ==  Umgang^fpradje 
( 1 6,20) ;  @(^rift[prarf)e  =  Why  did  you  not  look  it  out  ?  —  A  mother's  heart 
never  grows  old.    ®ie  Umf($rei6ung  mtt  to  do  (Me  fogenannte  interrogatiue 

4  ^oniugation^form)  ftel^t  im  ^rdfen^  unb  Qpf.  ber  SSotoerben  nur  bci  ber  93er= 
neinung  not,  nie  bei  never.    (®r.  §  77.) 

5.  Learn  the  affirmative,  interrogative,  negative,  and  interroga- 
tive-negative forms  of  the  Present  tense  of  the  verbs  To  speak,  To 

8  call  (§  69  f,  §  77),  and  To  have  (§  74,  §  77  note  2). 

Exercise.  Conjugate :  While  the  master  enters  the  room,  I  stop 
talking  and  stand  up  quietly.  —  I  do  not  talk  while  the  master 
speaks.  —  I  call  over  the  boys'  names  and  find  that  all  are  present.  — 

12  I  am  glad  to  learn  English.  —  I  have  forty  lines  to  copy  out  from  the 
bottom  of  page  1  (one)  to  the  top  of  page  8  (three).  —  I  have  a  lot  of 
lessons  to  do.  —  I  want  a  Latin  dictionary  with  the  old  forms  of 
Plautus  in  it.  —  I  feel  cheerful  and  gay.  —  I  think  ^)  it^'s  a  mistake 

16  to  leave  the  room  now,  the  lesson  is  not  yet  over.  —  I  have  got  a 
good  Latin  dictionary,  I  have  not  got  a  Greek  dictionary. 


SKETCH  III. 
Third  Dialogue. 

20  At  Breakfast. 

The  boys  enter  the  dining-hall,  and  Sidgwick,  the  head  monitor,  who  belongs 

to  the  Sixth  Form,  says  grace. 

Tmi.   No  rolls  1  Whose  turn  is  it  to  fetch  the  rolls  this  morning? 

24  It's  yours.  Bob,  isn't  it?  Don't  be  long.  Don't  bring  soft  ones,  but  nice 

and  crisp.    Davies,  would  you  mind  passing  the  milk  down  to  this 

end  of  the  table?   My  porridge  is  too  hot. 

Arthur  Jackson.    I  say,  Parker,  you  haven't  given  me  any  meat. 
28  That's  not  fair.   Which  is  it  to-day,  cold  mutton  or  roast  beef?   Give 
me  a  clean  knife  and  fork,  please;    those  which  you  gave  me  are 
dirty;  take  them  away.   Saunders,  if  you  are  going  to  the  cupboard, 
you  might  get  me  my  jam. 
32  Bob.  There's  not  much  in  your  pot,  because  it  got  spilt  yesterday. 

But  here,  take  some  of  our  marmalade.  —  Hi,  you've  got  my  bread. 
Tim.    It  is  the  Merit-Half  to-morrow.    Some  of  us  are  going  to 
town  with  Evans  for  the  whole  day.   Are  you  coming.  Bob? 
36  Bob.    No,  I  am  not ;  I  haven't  got  the  half-holiday  this  time, 

i>  no  comma ! 
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Tim.  Poor  Bob,  I'm  very  sorry  you've  had  such  bad  luck ;  but 
let's  ask  Evans  if  you  may  come  down  to  the  station  to  see  us  off ; 
he  would  give  you  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  leave,  I'm  sure. 

Sidgwick.     Silence.    (Grace  is  said  and  the  boys  leave  the  Hall).  4 

Third  Narrative. 

The  boys  are  in  the  dining-hall.    Sidgwick  says  grace.   He  is  the 
head  monitor  of  the  boarding-house.   He  belongs  to  the  Sixth  Form. 
He  is  the  top-boy  of  the  Sixth,  and  the  head  boy  of  the  whole  school,  s 
This  morning  it  is  Bob's  turn  to  fetch  the  hot  roUs.   He  has  to  make 
haste.    Tim's  porridge  is  very  hot.    So  he  puts  some  cold  milk  in. 
Davies  passes  it  him.   Jackson  has  not  got  any  meat.   Parker  has  not 
given  him  any.   Parker  is  the  servant  of  the  boarding-house.  Jackson  12 
now  gets  some  cold  roast  beef  and  a  clean  knife  and  fork.   His  jam- 
pot is  in  the  cupboard.    Saunders  brings  it  him.    There's  not  much 
jam  in  it,  because  it  got  spilt  the  day  before.   Bob  gives  him  some  of 
his  marmalade.   Bob  is  a  good  boy.    While  Bob  is  talking  to  Arthur  le 
Jackson,   one  of  his  neighbours  at  table  has  by  mistake  taken  his 
bread  from   him.     What  does  he  say  when  he  sees  his  bread  has 
gone  ?   —   The  boys  who  have  done  weU  in  their  work  are  going  to 
have  a  holiday.    They  have  got  what  is  called  the  Merit-Half.    The  20 
Merit-Half  means  a  haK-hohday  for  the  good  boys.     This  time  the 
Doctor  has  given  them  a  whole  day  to  go  up  to  town.    Tim  feels  sorry 
his  friend  Bob  has  not  got  the  Merit-Half  this  time.    After  breakfast 
he  will  ask  Mr.  Evans  whether  in  the  morning  he  may  go  down  to  the  24 
station  to  see  his  friends  off.  —  The  boys  stop  talking  when  the  monitor 
stands  up  to  say  grace.  —  Breakfast  is  over.  They  aU  leave  the  dining- 
haU.    After  some  time  they  are  going  to  begin  their  lessons. 

Grammar  Lesson.  28 

1.  Singular  [obex  (gang  fclten)  Dollftdnbig:  the  singular  number]. 
Plural.  —  ^(utalgei($en  ber  ©ubftanttoe  =  s ,  gefproc^cn  s  ober  z  ober  »^ 
(8,25—8,33) :  sentence  sentences,  glass  glasses,  page  pages,  case  fJaE  cases. 
SDlcrte:  half  ^alfte  halves  3, 12  ^alften  ■ —  3Son  bcn  roemgen  anber^  gebtlbeten  82 
^(uralen  ftnb  bereit^  t)orge!ommcn :  man  men,  child  children,  penny 
pence  7,21  [©r.  §  26]. 

2.  ^^^offefftoet  ober  fdd^fifc^cr  ©enittD  (ftci^t  nor  bem  rcgiercnbcn  SSorte.) 
2)efItnQtton  erfe^t  buri^  of  unb  to.     [@r.  §  25,  §  29].     ©igennamcn  j^abeit  S6 
fetnen  5trti!el.  Declension.  Cases:  nominative, genitive, dative, accusative. 
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Genitive :  pulling  the  blanket  off  Bob's  bed  [=  off  the  bed  of 
Bob].  —  walking  up  to  the  master's  desk  [=  to  the  desk  of  the 
master].  —  Mr.  James  calls  over  the  boys'  names  [the  names  of  the 
4  boys;  ahet  the  boy's  name  =  the  name  of  the  boy].  —  Mr.  James's 
desk  {d^etmz'iz  page  19,  line  a)  =  the  desk  of  Mr.  James  {dzeimz),  —  Tim's 
porridge  =  the  porridge  of  Tim.  —  Bob's  turn  =  the  turn  of  Bob.  — 
a  mother's  heart  =  the  heart  of  a  mother  2,22.  —  three  quarters  of  an 
8  hour's  leave  =  leave  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  21,8. 

They  enter  the  big  school-room  of  the  boarding-house  17,8.  — 
father  of  the  man  3,2.  —  children  of  a  larger  growth  3,4.  —  Sidgwick 
is  the  head  boy  of  the  whole  school  21,8.  — 
12  Dative :  hard  to  a  willing  mind  2,34.  —  Mr.  James  gives  the  Hst 

back  to  the  monitor  17,22.  —  Davies  passes  the  cold  milk  to  Tim; 
he  passes  it  to  his  neighbour  21,ii.  —  Sidgwick  belongs  to  the  Sixth 
Form  20,22.  — 
16  Unbegeid^ueter  ^aXvo  (ol^nc  to :  nur  oor  ^erf onen,  roenn  gleidjgeitig  ^f f u= 

fatit)  ber  ©ac^e  bal^intcr  fte^t):  the  monitor  brings  the  master  the  school- 
list  17,20  [@r.  §  84  c]. 

3.    SBortfteUung :  The  end  crowns  the  work.    There  it  is  on  the 

20  floor.  —  Throwing  off  the  sheet ,  he  gets  out  of  bed.  —  That's  how 

it  is  every  morning.  I  won't  be  late  again.  —  I'll  just  brush  my  hair. 

Bob  rubbing  his  eyes.    I  wish  I  had  done  it  17,i4  (@r.  §  113  a). 

Suttteift  [te^t  bie  ^tt(it>t  SSottfolgc:  l.  Subject,  2.  Predicate,  3.  Object. 

24  4.  S^ortftellung  in  biretten  unb  inbtreften  gragefd^en;  Umfdjteibimg 
tnit  to  do  (interrogattDe^oniugationgform  §  77):  1 .  Are  you  ready  now  ?  Tim 
asks  Bob  whether  he  is  ready  now.  —  2.  What  is  'oak'  in  Latin? 
The  master  asks  McGregor  what  *oak'  is  in  Latin.  —  3.  Does  not  P. 

28  ring  the  bell  loud  enough?  Tim  asks  his  friend  whether  P.  does  not 
r.  the  b.  1.  e.  —  4.  Do  you  not  see  it?  He  asks  whether  B.  does  not 
see  it.  —  5.  Where  is  my  sponge  ?  He  asks  where  his  sponge  is.  — 
6.  What  page  is  the  Roman  history  lesson?  He  asks  what  p.  the  R. 

32  h.  1.  is.  —  7.  On  what  page  does  the  R.  h.  1.  begin?  Show  me  on  what 
p.  the  R.  h.  1.  begins.  —  8.  Who  rings  the  bell  every  morning?  He 
asks  who  rings  ...  —  9.  What  does  'ilex'  mean  ?  He  asks  what  'ilex' 
means.  --  10.  Why  did  you  not  look  it  out?    He  asks  why  he  did  not 

36  1.  it  o.  —  11.  What  does  Tim  see?  I  ask  what  Tim  sees.  —  12.  Where 
does  he  see  it?  I  ask  where  he  sees  it. 
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®irc!tc  gragcn:  ^n  gragen  nad^  bem  ©ubjeft  (in  (SubjeftSfragen) 
ftel^l  bie  gerabe  SSortfofge.  3n  alien  ubrtgen  gdllen  ftel)t  bie  umgefe^rte 
3Bortfr)Ige  (^ttDerfion,  Umfteaung  be§  ©ubjcft^  §  114  a)  uub  gleid^^ettig  tm 
^^rdfeng  unb  Qpf.  bcr  SSoaoerben  bie  Umfd^reibuitg  mtt  to  do.  4 

Qn  tnbirefteu  gragen  imterbleibt  bie  Umfd^reibung  mit  to  do,  e^  fei 
benn,  hai  bie  inbirefte  5?rage  burd^  not  t)erneint  ift  (§  77,  2lmn.  4). 

5.    ©ub jeft^fragen   (j^rageu  nac^  bem  ©ubje!t)  toerben  eiugeleitet 
burd§  who  roer? —  what  roaS?  raaS  fiir  ein?  roclc^er?  —  which  raeld^er,  =e,  =e§  8 
Don  groeien?  roer  ober  raa^  {au§  einer  befc^rdnften  beftimmtcn  ^Ingal^I)?  —  ober 
burc^  whose  TDcfycn  ?  +  9^  o  m  i  n  a  t  i  o. 

Object-questions  are  introduced  by  [begin  with]  whom? 
what?  which?  —  or  by  whose  followed  by  an  accusative.  12 

Subject-questions :  Who  says  grace  ?  —  Which  boy  (Which  of  the 
boys)  says  grace  ?  —  What  pot  stands  in  the  cupboard  ?  —  Whose 
sponge  has  dropped  on  the  floor? 

Object-questions:  Whom  does  Tim  wake  up  every  morning?  —  le 
What  does  Bob  fetch?  —  Which  meat  does  Parker  bring  to-day?  — 
Whose  blanket  does  Tim  pull  off? 

Exercise :  a)  Write  the  following  sentences  and  turn  them  into 
negative  (interrogative,  &c)  sentences :   1 .  The  boys  enter  the  dming-  20 
hall.  —  2.  Bob  fetches  the  hot  rolls  this  morning ;  they  are  nice  and 
crisp.  —  3.  It  is  Bob's  turn  to  get  the  rolls.  —  4.  The  master  takes  the 
list  fi-om  the  monitor.  —  5.  McGregor  does  his  Greek  exercise.  —  6.  We 
go  up  to  town  to-morrow,  we  start  in  the  morning.  —  7.1  have  my  Ger-  24 
man  repetition  (my  German  lines)  to  learn  this  morning.  —  8.  Bob 
brushes  his  hair  every  morning  and  puts  his  brush  away.  —  9.  You 
want  a  soft  pen  and  two  hard  ones.  —  10.  He  wants  to  learn  English. 
—   b)  Turn  the  affirmative  sentences  of  Narrative  III  into  the  negative  28 
1  form].  —  c)  Find  answers  to  the  following  questions  where  no  answer  is 
given :   1 .  Of  whom  do  Bob  and  Tim  talk  in  the  bedroom  ?   They  talk 
of  the  Doctor.  —  2.  To  whom  does  Davies  pass  the  milk?  He  passes 
it  to  Tim.  —  3.  For  whom  does  Bob  fetch  the  rolls?  He  fetches  them  32 
for  all  the  boys.  —  4.  Of  what  do  the  boys  talk  in  Dialogue  III  (three)  ? 
They  talk  of  the  Merit-Half.  —  5.  To  what  boy  does  P.  give  no  meat? 
He  gives  no  meat  to  Jackson  (He  gives  Jackson  no  meat).  —  6.  To 
what  form  does  the  head  monitor  belong?  — •  7.  From  whom  does  the  36 
master  take  the  school-hvst?  —  8.  When  does  the  monitor  say  'Si- 
lence' ?   He  says  it  when  breakfast  is  over.  —    9.  How  does  Bob  feel 
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every  morning?  —  10.  Why  do  you  not  look  out  the  word  in  your 
dictionary?  I  do  not  look  it  out,  because  my  d.  is  getting  b.  — 
11.  Where  do  we  find  the  boys  in  the  third  dialogue?  We  find  them  in 

4  the  dining-hall.  —  d)  Retranslate  the  eleven  preceding  sentences.  — 
e)  Conjugate  the  following  sentences  affirmatively,  negatively,  or : 
in  the  affirmative,  negative  [form] :  I  give  the  boys  three  pages  to  learn.  — 
I  walk  up  to  the  master's  desk  and  speak  to  him.  —  I  see  Bob's  sponge.  — 

8  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got  a  half-holiday  this  time.  —  I  think  the  boys' 
books  are  getting  bound  now.  —  I  know  what  'oak^  means  in  Latin.  — 
I  pass  the  cold  milk  to  Jackson.  —  I  fetch  the  hot  rolls  before  breakfast. 
—  I  see  the  boys  off  when  they  go  up  to  town. 


SKETCH  IV. 
Fourth   Dialogue. 

The  Merit-Half  Holiday.    First  Part:  A  Trip  to  Town. 

Leaving  Godalming  Station,  about  35  miles  from  London,  on  the 
16  L.  &  S.W.i) 

Tim.  Good-bye,  Bob.  —  Please,  sir,  have  you  got  tickets  for  us  all? 
Master.  Yes.  It  costs  four  shillings  and  twopence  halfpenny,  third 
class  return.   Jackson,  have  you  got  your  ticket  ? 
20  Jackson.     Yes,  sir,  I  have.     (The  train  comes  in,  it  stops;  they  get 

into  a  carriage.) 

Jackson.     Shiall  we  have  to  change  at  Woking? 
Master.     No,  we  go  straight  through  to  Waterloo,  without  any 
24  change.      Then   we'll   cross   Waterloo   Bridge   and   walk   down   to 
Charing  Cross. 

Tim.     Here  we  are  at  Vauxhall,  only  one  more  station.    Don't 
you  hear  the  man  calling  out  'AH  tickets  ready'?    (They  leave  Waterloo 
28  Station  and  walk,  by  Waterloo  Bridge  and  the  Strand,  to  Charing  Cross.) 

Jackson.     How  funny  the  river  looks  with  the  tide  out  and  the 

ships  and  ugly  barges  sticking  fast  in  the  mud,  quite  out  of  the  water. 

Tim.     Two  years  ago  Bob  and  I  went  from  that  pier  there  down 

82  to  Greenwich  on  an  L.  C.  C.  steamboat,  and  there  were  so  many 

people   that   we  couldn't  sit  down.     I  believe  that  the  boats  have 

stopped  running  now  as  they  did  not  pay. 


1)  The  English  are  very  fond  of  abbreviations:  here  L.  &  S.  W.  stands 
for  London  and  South  Western  (Railway);  and  L.  C.  C.  for  London  County 
Council. 
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Master.  Can  anybody  tell  me  what  that  fine  building  is  over 
there  in  the  City  ? 

Tim.    Yes,  I  can.  That's  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which 
was  copied  from  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.    You  can  see  it  far  better  from  4 
here  than  closer  to.    It's  a  pity  the  cathedral  is  so  shut  in  by  ware- 
houses and  shops. 

Jackson.    There  on  the  left  is  Big  Ben  in  the  Clock  Tower. 

Another  Boy.    Please,  sir,  what's  that  building  there  ?  s 

Master.  That's  Somerset  House,  and  here's  the  Strand ;  we  will 
turn  to  the  left.  Presently  we  shall  pass  the  Hotel  Cecil,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  frequented  hotels  in  the  world.  On  the  other  side 
its  windows  overlook  the  quiet  gardens  of  the  Thames  Embankment.  12 

Fourth  Narrative. 

This  is  a  holiday  for  those  boys  who  have  got  the  Merit-Half. 
They  are  going  to  take  a  trip  to  town  vrith  Mr.  Evans.    They  are  at 
Godalming  Station  ready  for  the  train.    Godalming  Station  is  on  the  le 
London  and  South  Western  Railway.     There   are   two  stations  at 
Godalming,  the  Old  Station  and  the  New  Station.    It  is  at  the  New 
Station  that  they  wait  for  the  London  train.    Bob  has  got  leave  to 
come  down  with  them  to  the  station  to  see  them  off.    Now  Tim  says  20 
good-bye  to  him.    We  know  Bob  has  some  lessons  that  day.    Mr. 
Evans  has  taken  tickets  for  the  boys  going  up  to  London.    They  go 
third  class,  and  have  taken  return  tickets.    One  return  ticket  costs 
four  shillings   and  twopence  halfpenny.     Here  the  train  comes  in.  24 
Now  it  stops.    The  master  and  the  boys  get  in.    They  will  not  have 
to  change  at  any  station.    They  go  all  the  thirty -five  miles  straight 
through  to  Waterloo  Station.    Waterloo  Station  is  in  London.    Now 
they  are  at  the  station  called  Vauxhall.    They  have  only  one  more  28 
station  to  Waterloo.  Now  the  train  stops.   There  is  a  man  calling  out 
to  get  all  the  tickets  ready.    He  comes  to  see  aU  the  tickets  and 
takes  off  the  halves  of  the  boys'  return  tickets.    Now  the  train  gets 
on  to  Waterloo  Station.    The  boys  get  out  of  the  carriage,  leave  the  82 
station  and  walk  down  to  Waterloo  Bridge.    They  see  the  Thames. 
The  tide  is  out,  and  some  of  the  ships  and  barges  are  sticking  fast  in 
the  mud.    Doesn't  that  look  funny?    They  are  quite  out  of  the  water 
standing  in  the  mud  of  the  river.    Tim  sees  the  pier  he  went  from  to  se 
Greenwich  two  vears  before.    He  went  there  with  Bob  on  a  steam- 
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boat.  Greenwich  is  on  the  Thames,  four  miles  from  London  Bridge. 
From  London  Bridge  it  costs  fourpence  to  get  there.  Greenwich  is 
down  the  river.    "Do  you  see  St.  Paul's?"  says  tlie  Master  to  Tim.  — 

4  "Yes,  I  do",  says  Tim,  "there  it  is  on  the  right,  the  sun  is  shining,  so 
I  see  its  dome  very  well."  Jackson  says  he  knows  where  Big  Ben  is. 
It  is  on  his  left,  in  the  Clock  Tower  at  Westminster  Bridge.  The  Clock 
Tower  in  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's  in  the  City  are  fine  buildings. 

8  Getting  to  the  end  of  Waterloo  Bridge  they  see  another  big  building. 
It  is  Somerset  House.  Now  they  have  crossed  the  bridge  and  are  going 
to  turn  to  the  left.  Here  they  are  in  the  Strand  and  walk  down  to 
Charing  Cross.  They  pass  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  hotels  in  London. 
12  It  is  called  the  Cecil.  They  won't  be  many  minutes  before  they  get  to 
Charing  Cross.  Just  a  few  minutes'  walk  (Just  a  walk  of  a  few  minutes). 
I  am  sorry  we  are  not  there  with  them. 

Grammar  Lesson  and  Exercise. 

1 6  1.   Turn  into  a)  Subject-  questions  (using  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 

ing words:  Who?  Which?  What?  Whose  +  nominative ?)  the  sentences: 
21,  6—11.  —  b)  Object -questions  (Whom?  Which?  What?  Whose  +  accu- 
sative?): 24,11 ;  25,30 — ai ;  20,ii ;  17, 21 ;  18,28;  23,26.  —  c)  Predicate- 

20  questions  (Ask:  What  do  I  [you,  we,  you,  they]  do?  or:  What  does  he  (slie, 
it)  do?  —  What  did  I  (you,  he  . . .)  do?  25,30 — 38. 

d)  Other  questions  may  be  a)  P 1  a c  e  -  questions  (Where?):  26,to  ; 
25,87.    -     (i)  Time -questions  (When)?  18,29.  —  y)  C  a  u  s  e  •  questions 

24  (Why?):  21,10.  —  c5)  Manner -questions  (How?):  17, 19. 

2.  Conjugate:!  know  Tim  Vaughan  is  a  very  good  scholar.  — 
I  want  ten  shillings  to  go  to  town ;  I  go  there  by  train.  —  I  do  my 
lessons  quietly.  —  I  go  dow^n  to  the  station  to  see  them  oif.  —  I  walk 

28  down  to  the  river  to  go  by  the  steamboat. 

SKETCH  V. 
Fifth  Dialogue. 

The  Merit-Half  Holiday.    Second  Part:  Hyde  Park  and  South  Kensington  Museum. 
32  Mr.  Eyans.    Here's  Charing  Cross ,  the  terminus  at  which  people 

arrive  when  travelling  from  France.    Shall  Ave  take  a  motor-bus  ?    If 

so,  that  red  one's  ours. 

Jackson.     I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  think  you  are  wrong,  that 
8s  goes  to  Victoria. 
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Mr.  Evans.   I  see.   Well,  then,  let's  take  a  horse-bus.   This  white 
one  will  do.    Get  up  outside.  ^ 

Tim.    I  say,  driver,  why  don't  you  start?    Are  you  waiting  tiU 
Nelson  comes  down  from  his  column  ?  4 

Driyer.    That's  the  worst  of  you  young  gents,  you  are  always  so 
impatient.    You  never  want  to  sit  still.    WeU,  we're  off  now. 
They  pass   through  Trafalgar  Square,   then   go  up  Regent  Street  and  down 
Piccadilly  (which  are  two   of  the    most  elegant   and  fashionable   streets   of  8 
London),  as  far  as  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

Tim.    Hyde  Park  Corner  at  last.    Here  we  get  down  and  walk 
along  by  Rotten  Row  and  look  at  the  swells  riding  their  horses. 

Jackson.    There's  the  lake,  the  jolly  Serpentine ;  there  was  some  12 
fine  skating  there  last  winter.    I  do  like  skating. 

Wilkes.    Please,  sir,  what's  that  splendid  monument  ? 

Mr.  Eyans.     That's  the  Albert  Memorial.    It  was  erected  by  the 

English  nation  in  memory  of  Queen  Victoria's  husband,  Albert  the  le 

Good,  who,  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  1851,  had  the  Crystal  Palace  put 

up  here  before  it  was  taken  to  Sydenham.   Let  us  read  the  inscription : 

"Erected  by  Queen  Victoria  and  her  people  to  the  memory  of  Albert,  Prince 

Consort,  as  a  tribute  of  their  gratitude  to  a  life  devoted  to  the  public  good."  20 

Jackson.     Further  behind  those  trees  on  the  right  is  Kensington 
Palace  where  the  late  Queen,  the  mother  of  King  Edward  VH.,  was  bom. 

Mr.  Evans  (a  little  later  when  they  are  about  to  leave  the  park).  Now  then, 
boys ,  this  way.    We'll  go  by  the  Underground  to  South  Kensington  24 
and  after  lunch  spend  the  afternoon  in  looking  over  the  museums. 

Fifth  Narrative, 

Here  they  are  at  Charing  Cross.    They  want  to  go  to  Hyde  Park 
and  see  Rotten  Row.    They  don't  want  to  walk ,  they  do  not  wish  28 
to  take  a  motor-bus,  they  are  going  to  take  a  horse-bus.    Mr.  Evans 
thinks  they  have  to  take  a  red  bus.    He  is  not  right,  he  is  wrong. 
Jackson  tells  him  that  the  red  one  goes  to  Victoria  Station.    They 
have  to  take  a  white  one.    So  they  run  down  the  street  to  get  to  the  32 
Avhite  one.    They  don't  want  to  go  inside.    They  want  to  see  all  they 
can  of  the  streets.    So  they  get  up  outside.    They  have  to  wait,  the 
bus  doesn't  start  yet.    They  see  Nelson  standing  on  his  column  in 
Trafalgar  Square.    Tim  gets  impatient  and  tells  the  driver  not  to  wait  36 
till  Nelson  comes  doT\Ti  to  go  with  them.    The  driver  is  a  wit.    "All 
right,  you  young  gents,'"  he  says,  ''here  we  are  starting  off."    He  is 
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ready  now.  Off  they  go ,  passing  through  Trafalgar  Square ,  Regent 
Street,  and  Piccadilly.  At  last  they  are  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  They 
get  down  from  the  bus  and  walk  into  the  Park.  In  Rotten  Row  they 
4  look  at  the  many  fine  horses  and  the  swells  riding  (on)  them.  Noav 
Arthur  Jackson  sees  the  fine  lake  in  the  Park.  It  is  called  the 
Serpentine.  They  haven't  forgotten  the  splendid  skating  they  had 
there  last  winter.  Walking  along  they  come  to  the  fine  monument 
8  erected  in  memory  of  Albert  the  Good.  He  was  a  German  prince 
and  the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  has  done  much  for  England. 
At  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  he  had  the  Crystal  Palace  put 
up  in  Hyde  Park.    It  was  taken  down  and  put  up  again  at  Sydenham. 

12  There  it  still  stands  now.  Further  behind  the  monument  of  Albert 
the  Good  is  Kensington  Palace.  It  stands  behind  the  trees  on  the 
right.  There  Queen  Victoria  was  born.  Now  they  leave  Hyde  Park 
and   are   going  to   take  the  Underground  railway  at  High  Street 

16  Kensington  Station.  From  High  Street  Kensington  to  South  Kensing- 
ton it  is  only  a  few  minutes.  At  South  Kensington  they  are  going 
to  look  over  the  museums.  The  South  Kensington  Museums  are  very 
fine.    I  think  they  are  going  to  have  a  fine  time  of  it.    If  they  do 

20  not  spend  too  much  time  there,  and  if  they  get  into  the  right  bus, 
they  wiU  not  be  late  in  getting  back  to  Godalming.  They  return 
(go  back)  there  by  train. 

Conversation.      Did  you  never  go  by  the  Underground  when 

24  you  were  in  London  ?  No,  sir,  I  never  did.  (Yes,  sir,  I  did.)  —  Is 
your  name  A?  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  —  Is  not  this  boy's  name  R?  No,  sir, 
his  name  is  Y.  —  Ask  your  desk-neighbour  his  name. 

Grammar  Lesson. 
28  1.   Imperative  Snd  si.:  Hullo,  Bob,  get  up  14,8.  —  Don't  be  long! 
Don't  bring  soft  ones  20,24.  —  2nd  plur. :  Sit  down,  boys  17, 20.  — 
1st  plur. :  let  us  take  a  horse-bus  27,i. 

to  have.  Present  and  Perfect:  I  have  done  it  17,i4 ;  I  have  still 

32  got  ...  I  have  not  finished  17,i6.  —  Have  you  got  your  ticket? 

24,19.  I  have  got  to  copy  it  out  17, 17.  —  The  Master  has  gone  out  18,5. 

It  has  dropped  down  on  the  floor  15,2.  —  Parker,  you  have  not  given 

me  any  meat  20,27.  —  You  have  had  such  bad  luck  21,i. 

86        Past  tense  and  Pluperfect:  I  wish  I  had  done  it  17,i4. 

to  do:  why  didn't  you  look  [=  did  you  not  look]  it  out  in  your 
dictionary  17,35?  —  Things  done  by  halves  are  never  done  right  3,12. 
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Leani  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  forms  of  the  Imperative  mood, 
and  of  the  Past,  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect  tenses  of  the  verbs  To  call,  To 
speak,  To  hare  §  69  f.,  §  74,  §  77. 

2.  (5tar!e(ober  ablautenbejunb  fd^raadjeSSerben:  Strong  and  weak  verbs,  4 
8,36  unb  §  68.  The  prinjcipal  parts  of  a  verb  are:  1.  The  Present  Infinitive, 

—  2.  The  Past  tense,  —  3.  The  Past  Participle. 

a)  Statfe  (abrautenbe)  ^tthttl:  I.  (§  71):  to  ride  27,ii,  rode,ridden 

—  to  write  17,28  —  to  take  20,33  —  to  grow  2,22  —  to  throw  14,i4  —  s 
to  know  17,32  —  to  see  15,i  —  to  give  20,28  —  to  speak  l,u  —  to  bear 
27,22  —  to  forget  14,i2.  —  II.  (§  71):  to  begin  2,i4  —  to  drink  15,8  — 
to  ring  14,8  —  to  run  27,32  —  to  come  2,82  —  to  stick  24,3o  —  to  bind 
18,1  —  to  find  17,22  —  to  read  17,33  —  to  sit  13, is  —  to  get  13,io  —  to  12 
shine  2,i5  —  to  stand  17,i9  —  to  shut  18,6  —  to  cost  24,i8  —  to  put  18,6. 

b)  6(^H)a(i^e$etben:  §70c:  to  ail,  ailed,  ailed  13,35 — to  answer  18,3i 

—  to  ask  21,2  —  to  belong  20,2i  —  to  brush  15,5,  brushes  (8,32)  —  to  call 
17,21  —  to  cross  24,24  —  to  crown  2,23  —  to  dress  14,i2  —  to  enter  1 7,8  le 

—  to  erect  27, 19  —  to  fetch  20,23  —  to  finish  17,i6  —  to  follow  2,7  — 
to  frequent  2 5, 11  —  to  laugh  2, is  —  to  look  1 7,35  —  to  overlook  2 5, 12  — 
to  mind  20,25  —  to  pass  20,25  —  to  pick  15,3  —  to  play  3,9,  played, 
played  —  to  puU  14,7  —  to  start  17, 12  —  to  talk  17,i9  —  to  thank  17,34  20 

—  to  turn  25,10  —  to  return  28,21  —  to  wait  2,33  —  to  walk  17,23  — 
to  want  15,7  —  to  wash  14,i5  —  to  msh  17,i4  —  to  work  3,9  —  to 
arrive  26,33  arrived,  arrived  —  to  believe  24,33  —  to  change  24,22  —  to 
conjugate  16,85  —  to  devote  27,2o  —  to  introduce  23,ii  —  to  please  24 
24,17  —  to  precede  24,4  —  to  require  2,86  —  to  retranslate  24,4  —  to 
skate  27,18  —  to  trifle  3, 15  —  to  use  26, le  —  to  copy  17,i7,  copied,  copied, 
copies  —  to  beg  26,35,  begged,  begged,  begs  —  to  rub  14,9,  rnbbed,  rubbed, 
rubs  —  to  drop  15,2,  dropped,  dropped,  drops  —  to  stop  17,19,  stopped,  28 
stopped  —  to  travel,  travelled,  travelled ;  travelling  26,83,  travels  —  to  learn 
17,16,  learnt  (learned),  learnt  (learned)  —  to  spell  17,25,  spelt,  spelt  —  to 
spill  20,32,  spilt,  spilt  —  to  pay  24,34,  paid,  paid  —  §  70  d.  II  a.  to  spend 
27,25,  spent,  spent.  —  lib.  to  hear  24,27  —  to  tell  3,i4  —  to  say  14, 13  —  32 
to  sleep  2,16  —  to  feel  14,io  —  to  mean  17,24  —  to  leave  18,6  —  lie.  to 
make  2,i5  —  to  bring  17, 20  —  to  think  26,35  —  to  catch  2,i6. 

c)  Irregular  Verbs  (§  72) :  to  w^ake  up  14,9,  woke  up,  waked  up  — 
to  show  17,11,  showed,  shown  —  to  do  2, 14  did,  done  —  to  go  15,5  went,  gone.  36 

d)  Auxiliary  Verb  (§  73.  74):  to  have,  had,  had. 

3.  Pronunciation  of  the  endmg-ed:  The  ending  .^(^  is  pronounced  ^Z  (voiced 
(p  after  voiced  sounds ;  t  (voiceless  t)  after  voiceless  sounds ;  *d  after  d,  or  t.  ((5)r.  §  70  a). 
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Exercise  :  a)  Write  out  —  and  spell  (giving  to  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet their  E  n  g  1  i  s  h  names)  -  the  affirmative,  interrogative,  and  nega- 
tive forms  of  the  3rd  si.  pres.  indicative,  and  of  the  3rd  si.  past  tense 
4  of  the  verbs  on  29,7 — 29,3?  —  b)  Conjugate  —  in  the  interrogative,  in  the 
negative  and  in  the  affirmative  —  the  Past,  the  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect  tenses 
of:  I  go  out  vrith  my  friend  —  I  finish  learning  my  lesson  —  I  take  a  fine 
trip  in  the  afternoon  —  c)  Put  into  the  Past  tense  —  changing  (if  you  can 
8  do  so)  the  subject  singular  into  the  plural  and  the  subject  plural  into  the  singular  — 
the  sentences  of  Narrative  III. 

Dictation  -  exercise.    (Where  there  is  a  gap,  a  dash,  or  a  blank  left, 

it  has  to  be  filled  in  [filled  up,  completed]  by  the  pupils).  The  history  lesson  that 

12  Bob  had  to  learn,  w^as  very  — .  I  believe  he  knew  it  —  when  he  had  to 

say  it  off.  As  Tim's  porridge  was  too  — ,  he  asked  Davies  to  give  him 

some  —  milk. 


SKETCH  VI. 
16  Sixth   Dialogue. 

Examinations  over. 
Tim.   Another  paper  and  then  it's  all  over. 

Bol).   I'm  jolly  glad.   We've  had  quite  enough  of  hard  work  this 
20  last  week,  haven't  we  ? 

Tim.   I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  said  these  last  three 
weeks.   Why,  we've  hardly  been  out  since  the  Merit-Half. 

Bob.   Yes,  do  you  remember,  I  went  to  meet  you  that  day,  but  you 
24  missed  your  train  and  barely  got  home  in  time  for  Evening  Prayers  ? 
Tim.   Of  course  I  do ,  for  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  getting 
kept  in. 

Bob.   I  do  hope  I've  done  well  in  this  Exam,  for  I  badly  want  to 
28  get  a  Senior  Scholarship.  If  I  didn't,  I  shouldn't  come  back  next  term. 
Tim.  It  will  be  all  right.  You  didn't  make  many  mistakes  in  your 
Greek  Prose,  though  it  was  an  unusually  difficult  piece. 

Bob.  Yes,  still  Jackson  probably  had  equally  few.  I'm  worse  than 
32  he  is  at  unseens. 

Tim.   Well ,  it's  not  much  good  worrying.   I'm  going  to  get  some 

biscuits  and  two  small  stone  bottles  of  gingerbeer ,  for  I'm  thirsty. 

Shall  you  come  with  me?  Afterwards  we  can  get  our  boxes  ready,  so 

36  that  we  shan't  have  to  hurry  in  the  morning.    Our  train  starts  early 

to-morrow,  it  leaves  at  8-35. 
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Bob.   Shall  we  take  a  taxi  or  a  cab  to  take  us  from  Waterloo  to 
King's  Cross? 

Tim.   That  depends  upon  how  much  money  we  have  left. 

Bob.   I  have  precious  little.    I  don't  suppose  you've  much  either.  * 

Sixth  Narrative. 

It  is  examination-time.    One  more  examination-paper  and  all  the 
examinations  are  at  an  end  I    How  very  glad  they  are  I   They've  had 
to  work  hard  these  last  three  weeks  and  have  not  been  out  much.  Tim  s 
still  remembers  the  fine  time  he  and  the  other  boys  had  on  the  holi- 
day when  they  went  up  to  town.   It  was  a  joUy  day ;  still  Tim  had  a 
naiTow  escape  from  having  a  bad  end  that  day.   He  hardly  got  home  in 
time  for  evening  prayers.  —  Bob,  Tim,  and  Jackson  did  not  make  12 
many  mistakes  (have  not  got  many  m.)  in  their  Greek  Prose.  So  Bob 
who  had  been  working  very  hard  the  whole  term,  hopes  he  w4U  get  a 
scholarship.   If  he  does  not  get  it,  he  cannot  come  back  to  school 
again.    [If  he  did  not  get  a  scholarship ,  he  would  not  come  back  to  le 
school  again].  —  Their  examination  work  has  made  them  feel  thirsty. 
So  Bob  and  Tim  get  some  gingerbeer,  which  I  am  sure  will  make  them 
cheerful.   They  are  having  it  in  nice  small  stone  bottles.   How  many 
bottles  do  they  take  ?  Afterwards  they  get  their  things  ready  for  going  20 
home  early  next  morning.   So  they  will  not  have  to  worry  about  their 
things  in  the  morning.    They  will  be  in  time  for  the  8-35  train. 

Grammar  Lesson. 

1.    2(b jef tiue  bleibcn  -   gleid^Diel  ob  attributit),  pmbifatio  ober  im  plural  —  uuuer=  24 
dnbert.    ©ingige  SSerdnberung :  ^omparation  auf  -er,  -est  [§  48.  4'J]. 

a)  enga[c^=gcrmamfc^e  ©teigerung  =  -er,  -est :  old,  older,  oldest  — 
gay,  gayer,  gayest  —  hard  —  soft  —  clean  —  cold  —  crisp  —  quiet  — 
small  —  fond  —  slow  —  narrow  —  fair  —  new  —  high  —  long.  28 

large,  larger,  largest  —  close,  closer,  closest  —  tine  —  nice  — 
sure  —  late  fpdt,  later  fpctter,  latest  fpdteft,  last  le^t. 

b)  fran5bfifc^=romanif(^e  (Steigerung  =  llmf($reibung  mit  more,  most 
[®r.  §  49  c.]:  elegant,  more  elegant,  most  elegant  —  fashionable  — fre-  32 
quented  —  perfect  —  punctual  —  difficult  —  cheerful  —  splendid  — 
impatient  —  willing. 

c)  much  iiicl  (many  Dte(e),  more,  most  —  good,  better,  best  — 
bad,  worse,  worst.  36 
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2.  ®ie  imbeftimmtcn  ^iirrobrter  one  —  ones  nad)  cineni  attributioen  ^bjeftiu 
als  ^ertreter  be^  oorangcgangencn  ©ubftantit)^.  Bob,  it  is  your  turn  to  fetch 
the  hot  rolls.  Don't  bring  soft  ones,  but  nice  and  crisp  (ones)  20,24.  — 

4  Shall  we  take  a  motor-bus?  That  red  one  is  ours.  — Take  a  white  one  27,32. 

3.  Pronouns. 

a)  Personal  and  Possessive  [§40,  41  a]:  of  him  2,35.  —  her 
27,19;  its  25,12;  their  18,5.  —  mine  18, i ;  ours  26,34;  yours  20,24. 
8  b)  Demonstrative  f§44a]:  this  biefer  17,23;  these  30, 15.  — 

that  jcncr  26,84;  those  25, i4. 

c)  Determinative  [§  44 e] :  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
[bemjlenigen]  much  shall  [foil  bermaletnft]  be  required  2,85.  —  they  [bie= 

12  ienigen]  laugh  best  who  laugh  last  2, is.  —  those  [bicienigen]  which  you 
gave  me  are  dirty  20,29. 

d)  Interrogative  [§  45] : 

a)  nur  fubftantiuifd^ :  Who  racr?  15,29;  au(i)  pluralifd^:  Who  are 

16  absent?  None  are  absent  18,38.   Who  is  absent?   None  is  absent.  — 

Whose  rae[fen?  20,23;  to  whom  raem?  anroen?  guroem?  18,33;  whoni  toen? 

19,12;  of  whom  con  roem?  23,80 ;  from  whom  Donrocm?  23,36;  for  whom  23,32. 

/?)  fubftanttoifd^  unb  abjeftiDifc^ :  What  does  the  English  Master 

20  do?  18,87 ;  on  what  page?  17,ii ;  —  Which  is  it  to-day,  mutton  or  beef? 

20,28;  which  boy?  which  of  the  boys?  23, 18.   See  page  23,  lines  7—9. 

e)  Relative  [§  46] :  Albert  the  Good  who  [roelc^er  =  singular]  27,i7 ; 
they  laugh  best  who  [=  plural]  laugh  last ;  whose  33,i7 ;  of  whom  33,i2 ; 

24  to  whom  2,35 ;  whom  33,2o  ...  —  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London,  which  was  copied  from  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  25,8;  an  older 
form  for  411a%  which  you  know  17,32 ;  of  which;  to  which.  —  SIuc^  that 
bient  al§  SHelatio,  aber  nur,  raenn  feine  ^rapofition  unmittcIBar  baoor  ftel^t,  unb 

28  au(f|  bann  nur  in  einf(^ran!enben  Sflelatinf d^en  [§  46  b]:  all  that  you  do  3,ii. 

Qn  etnf(^ranfenben  S^elattDfci^en  —  nur  in  fold^en,  nic^t  in  erroeitcmben 
[§  46b]  —  bleibt  ber  2l!fufatiD  be§  gftelatiopronomenS  (whom,  which,  that), 
fall^  ni($t  unmittelbar  baoor  eine  ^rapofition  fte^t  —  Befonbers  in  ber  Um= 

82  gangSfprad^c  —  l^dufig  roeg:  Plautus  is  one  of  the  oldest  writers  [which: 
©d^riftfteaerleftiirebud^,  raelc^eS]  we  read  in  schools  17,83.  —  They  want  to 
see  all  [that]  they  can  27,83.  Tim  still  remembers  the  fine  time  [which] 
he  and  the  other  boys  had  on  the  Merit-Half  31,9. 

86  f)  Some  —  any ;  no  —  not  any  =  Indefinite  Pronouns  [§  47  b] : 

after  some  time  18,4;  —  take  some  of  our  marmalade  20,33;  —  some 
of  us  are  going  to  town  20,34 ;  to  see  whether  any  are  absent  17,2i.  — 
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Do  we  change  at  any  station  ?  No,  you  don't.  Yes,  you  do ;  you  change 
at  W.  —  Had  he  any  money  left  when  he  came  back?  No,  he  had  not 
any  money  left.  Yes,  he  had  some  money  left.  —  Parker,  you  haven't 
given  me  any  meat  (20,27) ;  =  you  have  given  me  no  meat ;  —  P.  gave  -i 
him  no  meat  =  did  not  give  him  any  meat ;  —  he  has  no  meat  =  he 
has  not  any  meat;  —  he  has  got  no  meat  =  he  has  not  got  any  meat;  — 
the  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry  (2,i6)  =  does  not  catch  any  poultry ; 
—  they  haven't  any  lessons  [have  no  lessons]  that  afternoon.  s 

Exercise.  1.  Read  and  retranslate  the  following  sentences :  Tim 
js  a  good  scholar.  Add  a  relative  sentence  to  Tim :  Tim ,  who  does  his 
lessons  well,  .  .  or:  whom  we  know  well,  .  .  or:  whose  lessons  are  al- 
ways well  done ...  or:  of  whom  the  Master  speaks  well, . .  or:  to  whom  12 
this  new  dictionary  was  given.  —  The  paper  is  clean ;  —  add :  which  is 
on  the  desk  —  which  we  see  on  the  desk  —  of  which  we  speak.  — 
The  exercise-book  to  which  this  paper  belongs  is  on  the  desk.  —  The 
piece  of  paper  one  half  of  which  is  clean  is  on  the  desk.  —  Men  who  are  le 
willing  to  work,  find  pleasure  in  theii*  work.  —  Men  whose  work  is  a 
pleasure  to  them  (to  whom  tlieii*  work  is  a  pleasure) ,  will  find  some 
work.  —  The  men  of  whom  we  spoke,  found  pleasure  in  their  work.  — 
The  men  whom  we  saw  at  work  yesterday,  were  cheerful  and  gay.       20 

2.  Make  into  one  each  two  of  the  following  sentences,  using  the 
relative :  Tim  is  a  hard  working  boy.  We  know  him  well.  —  Bob  and 
T.  are  hard  w.  boys.  We  know  them  well.  —  Tim  is  in  most  cases 
very  punctual.  This  time  he  arrived  after  the  bell  had  rung.  —  24 
Davies  did  not  mind  passing  the  milk  to  Tim.  Davies  is  a  good  boy.  — 
Tim  arrived  in  time.  His  hair  was  well  combed  and  brushed.  —  The 
boys  laughed.  We  dropped  their  books.  —  Tim  is  a  good  scholar. 
Nothing  is  hard  to  him.  —  Tim  knows  his  lessons  well.  He  says  28 
them  without  a  mistake.  —  The  books  are  clean.  I  take  them.  — 
The  monument  was  erected  by  the  English  nation.  It  stands  in  Hyde 
Park.  —  The  monument  stands  in  Hyde  Park.    The  English  erected 

it.  —  The  monument  stands  in  Hyde  Park.    I  walk  to  it.  32 

3.  Change  'no'  into  'not  any'  [Put  «not  any  instead  of  'no']  in  the 
following  sentences :  I  have  no  money.  —  I  have  got  no  money.  — 
I  have  no  money  left.  —  I  have  left  them  no  money.  —  He  had  no 
money  left  when  he  came  back.  —  He  had  left  no  money  when  he  36 
went  off.  —  He  left  no  money  when  he  started. 

4r.  Conjugate:  a)  in  the  Present  tense:  I  am  not  right,  I  am  wrong; 

The  English  Scholar  (Spec.  Ed.  of  the  English  Student  for  Beginners  in  the  Higher  Forms).  3 
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it  is  not  the  red  bus,  it  is  the  white  one.  —  It  is  my  turn  to  fetch  the  hot 
rolls  this  morning ;  I  do  not  bring  soft  ones,  I  get  nice  and  crisp  ones.  — 
b)  Past  tense :  I  get  in  five  minutes  before  the  train  starts.  —  I  go  by 

4  the  Underground.  —  I  take  a  bus  at  Trafalgar  Square  and  get  down  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner.  —  I  know  where  Big  Ben  is.  —  I  walk  up  the  street 
and  turn  to  the  left.  —  I  cross  the  bridge  and  walk  into  the  Park.  — 
I  tell  my  friend  not  to  wait  till  the  driver  has  come  back.  —  c)  Past  and 

8  Perfect  tenses :  I  ask  Mr.  James  for  a  softer  pen ;  mine  is  too  hard.  —  I  tell 
Parker  to  give  me  some  meat,  to  give  me  no  meat,  not  to  give  me  any 
meat,  but  some  hot  porridge.  —  I  change  at  no  station,  I  do  not  change 
at  any  station. 

12  5.  Find  questions  to  which  the  first  four  sentences  in  Narrative  V 

are  the  answers  (F'md  questions  for  Nar.  V,  sentences  1—4).  —  6.  Say  in 
all  persons :  It  is  my  turn  now ;  it  is  mine.  ^—  7.  Put  in  the  relative 
pronouns  which  are  understood  in  the  following  sentences:  Have  you 

16  still  got  the  books  I  gave  you?  Is  this  the  man  we  saw  last  night? 


SKETCH  VII. 
Seventh  Dialogue. 

At  Barnet  Station 

20  on  the  G.  N.  R.,  nine  miles  from  King's  Cross. 

Tim.    I'm  awfully  glad  you're  coming  to  stay  at  our  place. 
Bob.    Well,  of  course,  I  couldn't  very  well  go  home. 
Tim.    No,  Australia  is  rather  too  far  off  to  get  to.    Isn't  it  funny 
24  to  think  that  your  father  and  mine  were  once  school-chuins  together? 
Hullo,  we're  slackening.    We're  nearly  there.   (He  lets  the  window  down.) 
I  can  see  the  station. 

Bob.    Yes ,  and  there's  uncle  on  the  platform.    (Much  excited,  they 
28  open  the  door  and  get  out.) 

Tim.     Hullo,  dad,  it  is  jolly  to  come  home  again  I     Is  Warner 
here  with  Old  Major? 

Mr.  Yaughan.    Yes,  there  he  is,  and  there  is  Rover,  the  new  dog, 
82  too.    Well,  Bob,  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  your  holidays  with  us,  I  should 
like  you  to  feel  happy. 

Bob.     I'm  sure  I  shall,  uncle;  one  can't  help  it,  there's  not  a 
more  beautiful  place  than  Greenhill  Park  anywhere. 
86  Mr.  Yauglian  (to  Tim,  who  has  left  them  for  a  short  time).     Got  all 

the  luggage  in,  Tim? 
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Tim.  No,  only  the  most  necessary,  Beesley  can  come  to  fetch  the 
rest  in  the  light  cart  after  dinner.    We  can  start  now.    May  I  drive  ? 

Mr.  y.  Yes,  you  may,  if  you  won't  get  into  trouble.  (After 
twenty  minutes'  drive,  to  Bob.)    There's  our  house.  4 

Bob.    Stop,  I'U  get  down  to  open  the  gate. 

Tiin.  Open  it  wide.  Do  be  quick  I  You  needn't  shut  it.  There 
are  both  the  girls,  and  there's  mama,  too.  standing  in  front  of  the 
porch,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  to  us.  8 

Seventh  Narrative. 

Tim  and  Bob  have  got  their  boxes  ready  in  the  evening.    They 
^411  want  all  their  things  in  the  holidays.     They  will  spend  their 
holidays  at  Barnet,  which  is  the  place  of  Tim's  father.    Tim  is  very  12 
glad  his  friend  Bob  is  going  to  spend  the  holidays  with  him.    That 
will  be  a  jolly  time  I    Of  course.  Bob  could  not  go  home  to  Australia. 
That  is  rather  too  far  away  to  get  there  for  the  holidays.    He  cannot 
go  to  see  his  father,  so  he  goes  to  see  his  father's  friend.  Tim's  and  Bob's  le 
fathers  were  once  school-chums  at  Charterhouse.  At  that  time  Charter- 
house School  was  not  yet  at  Godalming,  but  it  was  still  in  London.  The 
two  friends  Bob  and  Tim  are  going  to  travel  by  the  London  and  South 
Western  Railway.    They  are  going  to  take  an  early  train,  which  will  20 
bring  them  to  London  at  about  ten  o'clock.    From  Waterloo  they  go 
in  a  cab  to  King's  Cross,  the  end  station  or  terminus  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  in  London.  Tim  thinks  they  cannot  take  a  taxi,  as  he 
has  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  it.  They  will  be  at  Barnet  Station  about  24 
twelve  o'clock,  where  they  think  Mr.  Vaughan,  Tim's  father,  will  come 
to  meet  them.  We  know  that  in  going  from  Waterloo  Station  to  King's 
Cross  they  will  have  to  cross  Waterloo  Bridge  and  the  Strand  again. 

It  is  just  past  twelve  o'clock.    They  have  nearly  arrived  at  Bar-  as 
net  Station.  The  train  is  slackening  on  coming  in  to  the  station.  They 
have  let  the  carriage-window  down  and  can  see  Tim's  father  waiting 
for  them  on  the  platform.    They  are  much  excited  and  are  out  of  the 
carriage  in  no  time.    How  glad  they  feel  to  see  Mr.  Vaughan  again  I  82 
He  has  come  in  his  carriage  to  take  them  home  to  Greenlull  Park. 
He  wishes  Bob  to  enjoy  his  holidays  with  them  and  to  feel  happy 
while  staging  with  them.    To  this  Bob  answers  saying,  *'One  cannot 
help   enjoying  oneself  and   feehng  happy  while  staying  with  you,  ae 
uncle."    The  first  question  that  Tim  asks,  while  stiU  on  the  platform, 

3* 
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is  where  Old  Major  is.  Old  Major  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  horses. 
How  jolly  it  is  to  see  Old  Major  again!  and  then  Warner  is  there  tool 
They  see  that  the  new  dog  is  there  too.    They  had  not  seen  it  yet. 

4  Its  name  is  Rover.  They  don't  spend  much  time  in  waiting  now. 
They  get  the  most  necessary  part  of  their  luggage  in  the  carnage  and 
off  they  go.  Beesley  will  come  out  after  dinner  to  take  the  other 
boxes  in  his  cart.    It  takes  them  twenty  minutes  to  drive  home.    The 

8  girls  see  them  coming ;  they  are  standing  in  front  of  the  house,  waving 
their  handkerchiefs  to  them.  Bob  gets  down  to  open  the  gate  for  the 
carriage  to  go  through.    I'm  sure  they  vnll  all  feel  happy  now. 

Grammar  Lesson. 

12  1.  Qpf.  u.  ^erf.  t)On  to  be :  it  was  an  unusually  difficult  piece  30,3o ; 

there  were  so  many  people  24,32 ;  we've  [=^  we  have]  hardly  been  out 
since  .  .  .  30,22.    @r.  §  77. 

2.  Passive :  aj  it  was  erected  by  the  English  nation  27,i5,  —  b)  a 
16  narrow  escape  from  getting  kept  in  30,25,  it's  getting  bound  18,i,  it 

got  spilt  20,32  ;  much  shall  be  required  (fott . .  raerben)  2,86 ;  @r.  81a,  b. 

3.  Future  and  Conditional  tenses :  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  holi- 
days with  us  —  I  am  sure  I  shall  34,34.  —  He  will  not  be  late  this  time 

20  14,14.  —  Shall  you  come?  30,35.  —  I  should  have  thought  30,2i.  —  He 
would  give  you  leave  21,3.    [§  69c.  69f.  74.  81c]. 

First  Future  a)  affirmatively :  I  shall  ^,  you  (he)  will  ^ :  we 
shall  -,  you  (they)  will b)  interrogatively:  shall  I  ^?  shall  you  -? 

24  will  he  -?  shall  we  -?  shall  you  -?  will  they  -? 

First  Conditional  a)  affirm.:  I  should  -,  you  (he)  would  -; 
we  should  -,  you  (they)  would-  —  b)  interr.:  should  I -?  should 
you  -?   would  he  -?  should  we  -?   should  you  -?   Avould  they  -? 

28  4.  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way  2,2o.  There  are  the  girls 

35,7.  —  There  is,  there  are  ha  ift,  ha  finb,  c^  gt6t,  e0  ift,  e^  finb  [@r.  §  83 
u.  31.].  Is  there?  Are  there?  Is  there  not?  Are  there  not?  —  There 
was,  there  were.   There  will  be.    There  has  (have)  been. 

32  5.  from  —  of  —  by:  It  starts  from  the  top  of  page  49  and  goes 

to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  58,  three  lines  from  the  bottom  17, 12;  — 
in  a  bedroom  of  Charterhouse  School  14,6;  the  big  school-room  of  the 
boarding-house  17,8.  —  It  was  erected  by  the  English  nation  27, 15. 

36  9J?erfe:  to  go  by  the  Underground  27,24,  by  train  28,22;  —  they 

walk,  by  Waterloo  Bridge,  to  Charing  Cross  26,io. 

Exercise  :  1.  Write  out  —  interrogatively,  negatively,  affirmatively  — 
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the  2"*^  plur.  of  the  First  Future  and  the  Second  Conditional  Active 
and  Passive  of  the  verb  To  see.  —  2.  Conjugate :    a)  I  was  kept  in 
(I  got  kept  in)  for  not  having  got  home  in  time ;  —  I  did  not  get  kept 
in  (I  was  not  kept  in)  for  being  late ;  —  I  have  hardly  been  out  this  4 
last  week;   —  I  remember  my  narrow  escape  from  getting  (from 
being)  kept  in  for  being  eight  minutes  late  ?   (for  not  having  done  my 
lesson).  —  b)  affirmatively  and  neg.  the  fut.  act. ,  the  pres.  and  future 
tenses  passive,  of:  I  call  my  friend;  I  call  him  quickly.  —  c)  the  past,  s 
perf. ,  and  future  tenses  (interr.,  neg.,  affirm.)  of :  there  is  much  jam  in 
my  pot ;  there  are  many  horses  in  our  place.  —  d )  I  am  at  work  now ; 
I  have  been  at  work  this  morning  (this  week,  these  last  three  weeks, 
the  whole  of  this  term) ;  I  was  at  work  yesterday ;  I  shall  be  at  work  12 
to-morrow.  —  3.  Put  the  following  sentences  into  the  Plural  of  the 
Past,  Perf.,  Pluperf.,  First  Future,  and  Second  Conditional  (neg.,  interrog.): 
This  monument  is  erected  by  the  English  nation.  —  The  red  book  is 
getting  bound.  —  4.  Put  the  passive  form  in  the  following  sentences  16 
(stating  by  whom  the  action  is  done,  —  who  does  the  action) :   Bob  does  not  see 
the  sponge,  Tim  sees  it.  —  5.  Which  sentences  of  NaiTatives  VI  and  VII 
can  be  turned  into  the  two  voices,  the  Active  Voice  and  the  Passive  Voice? 
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SKETCH  VIII. 
Bob's  First  Letter. 

Greenhill  Park 
New  Bamet 

My  dear  Father,  ^"g-  ^- ^^'  '' 

Our  holidays  have  just  begun,  and  Uncle  John  has  invited  me  to 
spend  them  with  Tim.   Our  reports  came  yesterday ,  and  I  send  you 
mine  with  this  letter.   I  know  it  will  be  a  great  joy  to  you  to  hear 
that  I  did  get  a  scholarship.   I  tried  my  very  best  not  to  be  beateii,  28 
but  it  was  not  so  easy  for  me  as  several  boys  are  better  scholars  than 
I  am.   I  have  done  better  in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  which  I  find  rather 
difficult  as  I  am  not  clever  at  languages.   I  was  top  in  History  and 
Geography,  chiefly  because  the  geography  was  about  the  British  Co-  32 
lonies,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  learning  something  about  Australia.   At 
all  events  both  Tim  and  I  have  done  so  well  that  we  are  sure  to  get 
our  remove,  as  we  came  out  high  in  our  Geometry  Exam  as  weU.   So 
Uncle  John  has  promised  to  give  us  a  real  treat  and  show  us  how  to  36 
throw  a  fly.   There  is  a  good  trout  stream  not  far  from  here.  The  day 
after  to-morrow  we  are  going  for  a  cheap  half-day  excursion  to  Shake- 
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speare's  country.  We  shall  see  Stratford-on-Avon  and  the  ruins  of 
Kenilworth  Castle.  As  we  leave  Paddington  about  one  o'clock ,  we 
shall  take  some  sandwiches  with  us. 

4  Last  Friday  Edith,  the  eldest  daughter,  Tim,  and  I  went  to  Rich- 

mond to  spend  the  week  end  with  Mrs.  Vaughan's  sister.  On  Satur- 
day we  took  a  walk  to  Kew  Gardens ,  and  saw  the  wonderful  hot- 
houses. The  great  palm  house  ever  so  many  feet  high  was  very  inter- 

8  esting,  but  not  more  so  than  the  botanical  museum  where  the  woods 
from  different  trees  are  shown,  some  of  them  from  Australia. 

On  the  following  Monday  we  came  up  to  London  to  go  to  the 
Zoo.   We  did  not  go  by  steamer,  but  took  the  train  to  Camden  Town 

12  on  the  North  London  Railway ,  and  then  rode  in  two  hansoms  to  the 
Zoo.  There  we  saw  the  monkeys,  lions,  tigers,  and  bears,  some  black 
swans  from  Australia,  and  some  foreign  geese.  We  did  not  see  the 
snakes  nor  anything  in  that  part  of  the  Gardens ,  as  Miss  Chambers 

16  had  to  do  some  shopping.  We  left  by  the  South  Gate  and  went  to 
Regent's  Park  Station  on  the  Bakerloo  tube.  We  got  out  at  Oxford 
Circus,  and  Miss  Chambers  and  Edith  went  to  Peter  Robinson's, 
where  they  bought  some  silk  for  blouses  and  a  couple  of  nice  looking 

30  dark  blue  ties  for  Tim  and  me.  We  came  home  to  such  a  fine  meat 
tea  that  we  had  not  any  appetite  left  for  supper.  As  it  was  wet  that 
evening,  we  stopped  indoors ,  and  played  a  game  of  chess.  The  next 
day  we  came  back  to  Barnet ,  and  found  that  Uncle  had  also  been 

24  away.  He  had  gone  to  Aldershot  to  see  a  new  flying-machine,  for  he 
is  much  interested  in  aeroplanes  and  airships.  There  he  met  Captain 
Wilson,  who  is  going  out  with  his  regiment  to  Pretoria  in  South  Africa. 
We  are  going  down  to  Portsmouth  to  see  him  off. 

28  .  Uncle  has  given  each  of  us  three  books,  and  allowed  us  to  choose 
for  ourselves.  We  have  chosen  three  novels  and  three  other  books : 
Kingsley's  Westward  Ho.;  Wells,  Food  for  the  Gods;  and  Wilkie 
Collins,  The  Woman  in  White.  The  three  other  books  are :  Kingsley's 

82  Heroes,  Froude's  Oceana  and  Macaulay's  Essays. 

Besides  this  Uncle  has  made  me  a  present  of  a  handsome  box  of 
mathematical  instruments  to  help  me  with  my  geometrical  drawing.  This 
will  be  very  useful  to  me,  as  I  am  to  try  for  Sandhurst  next  summer. 

56  Tim  had  a  new  silver  watch  given  to  him,  because  his  got  broken. 
Hoping  you  are  quite  well 

Your  most  affectionate  son 
Bob. 
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Eighth  Narrative. 

From  the  letter  Bob  is  sending  home  to  his  father  we  leam  that 
both  Tim  and  Bob  have  got  good  reports.  Bob  stands  high  in  Geometry, 
History,  and  Geography.  He  is  not  very  clever  at  languages.  In  Latin  4 
he  is  much  better  than  in  Greek.   As  they  are  sure  to  get  their  re- 
move, and  as  Bob  has  given  them  all  great  joy  by  getting  a  scholarship, 
Mr.  Vaughan  has  given  the  boys  several  real  treats.   He  has  taken 
them  to  Stratford -on- Avon  to  see  Shakespeare's  country  and  to  Kenil-  s 
worth  Castle  near  Warwick.  They  then  went  with  a  week  end  ticket 
to  Richmond  to  stay  with  Miss  Chambers  from  Friday  night  to  Tues- 
day afternoon.   Richmond  is  a  most  beautiful  place  on  the  Thames, 
not  far  from  Kew ,  where  they  went  to  see  the  splendid  Palm-House  12 
and  the  well-known  Botanical  Museum.   Besides  this  Miss  Chambers, 
who  had  to  do  some  shopping  at  Peter  Robinson's  big  place  in  Oxford 
Street ,  has  taken  them  to  London  to  spend  part  of  the  afternoon  at 
the  Zoo.   Mr.  Vaughan  has  also  promised  them  three  books  each  and  le 
has  given  Bob  a  box  of  mathematical  instruments.  I  am  sure  Bob  will 
like  to  have  it,  as  it  will  help  him  in  his  geometrical  drawing,  which  he 
must  know  at  Sandhurst.   We  also  learn  that  Mr.  V.  is  much  interested 
in  flying  -  machines.   He  will  probably  have  seen  Bleriot's  aeroplane,  20 
who,  in  July  1909,  crossed  the  English  Channel  and  got  down  at  Dover, 
and  I  suppose  he  will  also  have  heard  of  Zeppelin's  big  airship.   In  a 
few  days  Mr.  V.  will  drive  the  boys  down  to  a  stream  with  some  good 
trout  in  it.   He  wiU  show  them  how  to  catch  trout  by  throwing  a  fly.  24 
They  will  drive  there  in  the  dog-cart.  A  dog-cart  is  a  one-horse  carriage, 
very  Hght  and  open.   I  hope  they  will  have  a  good  time  of  it. 

Grammar  Lesson. 

1.  Leam  the  three  infinitival  forms  of  the  verb  [bie  brei  tltfiniten  ^Bctbal*  28 
formcn,  §69a.  §69f.  §74.  §81b.]:  the  Participle  [Present  Part.,  Past  Part.], 
the  Infinitive  [Present  Inf.,  Perfect  Inf.],  the  Gerund  [Pres.  G.,  Past  G.J. 

2.  Progressive  form.    ®a§  Present  participle  (calling,  speaking, 
having,  being;  fiel^c  sleeping  9,8)  bient  in  93erbinbung  mtt  bcm  ^ilf^uerb  to  be  82 
3u  cincr  bef onbcren,  iiberauS  gebrauc^Iic^en,  umfd^retbeuben  5^0UJugatton^f orm 

[§  76],  bie  in  alien  ^eiten  beiber  3uftanb§formcn  (^ftio  unb  ^affin),  am  l^ciufigften 
tm  ^rdfen^  unb  Qpf •  oorfommt :  bet  fogcn.  p  r  0  g  r  e )  f  1 0  e  n  ^  0 1  m  [§  79] : 
I  am  coming  15,5;  —  are  you  waiting?  27,8;  —  we  are  slackening  34,25;  —  86 
some  of  us  are  going  20,34;  —  mine  is  getting  bound  [getting  ift  3I!tiD 
intranfitit) ;  aber  getting  bound  !)at  paffinen  ©inn  ^  is  being  bound]  18,i. 
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3.  Gerund.  ®er  ^orm  na(^  mit  bem  Present  participle  iibereinftimmenb,  fpn= 
taltifd^  abcr  grunboerf^ieben,  ift  ha^  Gerund  [§  69  f.  §  74.  §  81  b.J,  eine  —  grofec  ^urgc 
be§3ru§brucf§ermbga(f)cnbe,fel)rbequeme  —  ^exbalform,  bie  aud^  fubftantbifd^eu 

4  e^arafter  ^aben  !ann  [§  89].    ®ie  Bt§^cr  t)orge!ommenen  Seifpiele  geigen  e§: 

1.  al§  33eftanbteil  sufammengefe^ter  ©ubftantbe:  reading  exercise, 
boarding-house,  dining-hall.    9Jler!e:  reading-book,  dining-room. 

2.  im  ©a^gufammeuEiauge : 

8  a)  ol^ne  corangegangene  ^rcipofition: 

a)  aU  ^ominatxv :  It  is  not  much  good  worrying  30,38. 
P)  aU  2l!f uf atlDObjett  abl^angtg  t)on  einem  SSerbum :  I  do  like 
skating  27,i8;  —  the  boys  stop  talking  17,i9;  —  finished  doing  17,i6 ;  — 
12  would  you  mind  passing  the  milk  20,25 ;  —  one  cannot  help  enjoying 
oneself  35,86. 

b)  ab^angig  Don  einer  ^rdpofition: 

a)  jur  ©rgcingung  eine^  ©ubftantio^ :  a  narrow  escape  from 
16  getting  kept  in  30,25. 

/?)  aU  aboerbtale  ^eftimmung  im  ©tnne  eine^  ?Jebenfa|e^ 
ber  ^eit:  the  train  is  slackening  on  coming  into  the  station  35,29  [im 
©inne  cine§  tempotalen  5Xbt)erbtalfa^e§], 
20         be§  ®runbe§:  I  was  kept  in  for  being  late  37,4  [faufalet  5lbt)crbialfa^], 
ber  Slbfid^t,  be§  ^raecfeS:  ready  for  going  home  31, 20  [finoler  Slbucrbialfa^l, 
ber  STrt  unb  SSeife:  how  to  catch  trout  by  throwing  a  fly  39,24;  —  the 
boy  makes  a  mistake  in  spelling  the  Latin  word  19,ii ;  —  we  will  spend 
24  the  afternoon  in  looking  over  the  museums  27,25  [mobaler  5tbt)erbiaIfQ^]. 

4.  I  am  going  a)  in  eigentltc^er  Sebcutung  =  [^  geJ)e :  Some  of  us  are 
going  to  town  20,84;  —  b)  in  iibcrtragener  (abgefc^radc^ter)  Sebeutung:  I  am 
going  to  =  id)  raill ,  id^  ^abt  bie  Slbfid^t :  I  am  just  going  to  brush  my 

28  hair  15,5.  —  „Q(^  TOtU"  ^et^t  and^  "I  want  to"  :  They  want  to  go  to  Hyde 
Park ;  they  do  not  want  to  walk ,  they  do  not  wish  to  take  a  motor 
bus;  they  are  going  to  take  a  horse  bus  27,28. 

3Jler!e:  I  am  going  to  unb  I  want  to  finb  fe^r  gebrdud^lid^  im  ©inne 

82  Don  „xd)  tt>iU". 

5.  to  get  =  1.  tranfitit). 

a)  er^alten,  befontmen,  (Umganggfprad^e :  Megen):  Jackson,  have 

you  got  your  ticket  [l^aft  bu  fd^on  eine  f^a^r!arte  t»on  mir  befommen]?  24, 19; 

86  I  badly  want  to  get  a  scholarship  30,28 ;  —  in  ber  UmgangSfprad^e  oft  pIeo= 

naftifd^:  I've  still  got  my  English  repetition  to  learn  17, 15;  —  I've  got 

to  copy  it  out  17,17 ;  —  I  have  got  some  money  left. 
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b)  beforgen,  befd&affen,  bereiteii,  tnac^en :  get  the  boxes  ready 
30,85.  —  I  have  not  got  what  you  ask  for  just  now;  but  I  can  soon  get 
it  for  you.  —  You  might  get  me  my  jam  20,8i. 

2.  intranfitiu.  4 

a)  geIangen,fommen:  they  get  into  a  carnage  24,2o;  — they 
get  to  Bamet  about  twelve  35,2i ;  —  Austraha  is  rather  too  far  off  to 
get  to  34,28 ;  —  yes,  you  may  drive,  if  you  won't  get  into  trouble  35,8. 

b)  roerben  a)  tnit  einem  Slbjeftii) :  to  get  ready  18,6.  s 
/?)  mtt  einem  ^ar%  ^erf.  (§  81a):  get  dressed  14,ii :  — 

it  got  spilt  20,32;  —  a  nan-ow  escape  from  getting  kept  in  30,25. 

3.  oerbunben  mtt  2lbr)erbien  ober  ^rdpofttionen. 

a)  tranfitir) :  Tim,  have  you  got  all  the  luggage  in?  34,86.        12 

b)  intronfitiu :  they  open  the  door  and  get  out  34,28 ;  —  he  gets 
out  of  bed  14,15;  —  get  up  14,8;  — get  up  outside  27,2;  —  we  get  down  27, 10. 

6.  to  do  aU  3]ertreter  ober  gur  Sc!rdftigung  eine^  t)orangegangenen  3Serb^, 
BcfonberS  in  @rn)iberungcn  nad)  einem  gragefa^e.    S^nlid^  I  have,  I  am,  I  can,  la 
I  shall  ufm.  [§  73  51.] :  Do  you  remember . . .  ?  I  do  30,25.  —  This  word 
does  not  mean  "oak"?  does  it?  17,24.  —  Parker  rings  the  bell  loud 
enough?  does  he  not?  14,8.  —  I  badly  want  to  get  a  scholarship. 

If  I  did  not  [get  one],  I  should  not  come  back  30,28.  —  Did  you  never  20 
go  by  the  Underground?  No,  sir,  I  never  did  28,24.  —  I  wish  I  had  done 
it.  I  am  glad  I  have  17, 15.  —  Jackson,  have  you  got  your  ticket?  Yes, 
su",  I  have  2 4,20.  —  Have  you  forgotten  what  the  Doctor  said?  No, 
I  have  not  14,i4.  —  Are  you  coming.  Bob?  No,  I  am  not  20,86.  —  24 
Can  anybody  teU  me  what  that  building  is ?  Yes,  I  c an  25,3.  —  I  hope 
you  will  enjoy  your  holidays.   I  am  sure,  I  shall  34,84. 

7.  much  r)ie(  nor  einem  sing.;  many  uiele  v>ox  einem  plural:  much  time  — 
how  much  money  31,8;  -  many  mistakes  30,29.  -  a  little  ein  menig,  etroa^;  28 
a  few  einige  mentge,  ein  paat ;  few  menige :  —  a  little  later  2  7,23 ;  after  a  few 
minutes  15,4;  Jackson  had  equally  few  mistakes  30, 31.    @r.  §  50  31.  2. 

8.  DttE)ograp[)ijd^e  ©tgentiimlid^feiten: 

a)  -es,  nic^t  -s  fc^reibt  man:  a)  na6)  au^Iuutenbem  3tfci^Iaut,  bem  82 
nidit  nod^  ftumme^  e  folgt  (Bei  5BerBen  roie  bei  Subftantioen  8,32):  he  brushes, 
he  passes,  he  fetches,  he  washes,  he  wishes  .  .  .  glass  glasses,  (omnijbus 
(omnijbuses,  brush  brushes,  box  boxes,  sandwich  sandvriches  — 

/?)  nad^  o,  bem  ein  ^onfonant  cotangent:  does,  goes,  -  heroes.  86 
h)  (Btatt  y,  bem  ein  ^onfonant  cotangent,  fd^reibt  man 
1.  ie  uor  -s:  colonies  (colony);  he  copies  (to  copy); 
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2.  i  VOX  -ed,  -er,  -est:  tried  (to  try)  —  dirtier,  dirtiest  (dirty)  — 
uglier,  ugliest  (ugly)  —  funnier,  funniest  (funny)  —  sorrier,  sorriest 
(sorry)  —  happier,  happiest  (happy). 
4  c)  Stummed  e  fdttt  au^  vox  t)o!a(ifd^  beginnenber  33eugung^' 

enbung :  waking,  coming,  trifled,  arrived . . . ,  later,  latest,  larger,  closer, 
finer,  nicer; 

d)  -ing  bulbet  vox  ftd^  raeber  ftummeg  e,  ba^  au^fddt,  nod^  i,  ba^ 
8  in  y  oerraanbcit  toirb :  leaving,  arriving,  —  lying  (t)on  to  lie  licgcn); 

e)  (Stnfad^er  ©nbfonfonanttDirb  rerboppelt  uor  -ed,  -er,  -est,  -ing 
a)  ol)ne  9ftii(![t(^t  auf  bie  93etonuTig  bet  ben  ^erben  auf  -1,  -p,  -t, 

raenn  biefem  -1,  -p,  -t  ein  burcf)  einen  einpgen  Sud^ftaben  begeid;neter  — 

la  einfad^er  ober  bip^t!)ongifc^cr  —  ^ofal  Dorange^t:  to  travel:  travelled,  tra- 
velling (aud^  traveller  9tctf  enber ;  obex  natUrlid)  he  travels  mit  e  i  n  c  m  1).  —  to  patrol 
bie  9^nnbe  madden:  patrolled,  patrolling.  —  to  stop:  stopped,  stopping  — 
to  permit  etlanben :  permitted,  permitting. 

16  /?)  bei  ben  58erben  auf  -r,  roenn  biefem  (einfad^en)  -r  ein  burc§ 

einen  ein jt gen  ^ud^ftaben  bejetc^neter  betonter  3Sofal  i)orangeI;t: 
to  prefer  (uorgieFien) :  prefeiTed,  preferring  (aber  he  prefers)  —  aber  nid^t  to 
offer  (anbteten):  offered,  offering. 

20  y)  beiaE[enubrigen-2Cortern,beteneinfad^em@nb!onfonanten 

ein  einfa(5er,  furger  —  burd^  einen  ein  jig  en  Su($ftaben  beaeidjneter  — 
betonter  ^ofal  oorangel^t:  to  beg:  begged,  begging  (beggar  Settler;  he 
begs)  —  to  rub:  rubbed,  rubbing  (rubs)  —  to  run:  running  (he  runs);  —  big: 

24  bigger,  biggest;  —  hot:  hotter,  hottest;  —  glad : gladder,  gladdest. 

Exercise:  a)  Write  out  the  principal  parts,  the  present  participle, 
and  the  3"^*^  si.  pres.  ind.  of  the  verbs  occurring  in  Sketches  VI,  VII,  VIII.  — 
b)  Conjugate  (the  first  of  the  following  sentences  in  the  first  pers.,  the  second  in 

28  the  2*^*  pers.,  the  third  in  the  3^^  pers.  si.,  &c):  I  do  not  spend  too  much  time  in 
looking  over  these  books  now.  —  I  like  skating ,  I  do  like  it.  —  I  am 
washing,  dressing,  and  getting  ready  for  study  now.  —  I  got  up  when 
my  school-chum  was  still  sleeping.  —  I  was  copying  my  Greek  paper 

82  when  the  master  called  me  to  his  desk.  —  I  was  waiting  outside  the 
museum  while  the  other  boys  were  looking  over  the  many  rooms.  — 
I  am  glad  to  know  my  father  is  coming  to  meet  me  at  the  station.  — 
I  am  going  to  leave  Friday  afternoon  with  a  week  end  ticket ;  I  shall 

86  stay  away  till  Tuesday  morning.  —  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  finished 
copying  out  my  Latin  repetition.  —  I  am  sure  I  shaU  enjoy  my  half- 
holiday  at  my  uncle's  place  this  afternoon.  —  I  hope  I  shall  have  many 
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of  my  friends  seeing  me  off  when  I  am  leaving.  —  I  am  glad  to  leam 
there  will  be  much  walking  done  in  our  week  end  excursion. 


SKETCH  IX. 
Eighth  Dialogue.  4 

At  Portsmouth  (seaport  and  great  naval  station  north-east  of  the  Isle  of  Wight). 
At  Waterloo  Station.    Mr.  Vaughan  and  the  boys  are  ready  to  go  down  to  P. 

by  the  10.25  a.  m. 

Bob.     Well,  Tim,  I  think,  we  ought  to  know  this  place  now.  s 

Tim.  Yes,  I  think  so.  We  start  from  this  platform,  father,  in 
five  minutes. 

Bob  (as  they  are  passing  through  a  tunnel,  after  a  run  of  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter).    I'm  glad  we  don't  get  out  at  the  next  station.  12 

Tim.    No,  we  don't  want  to  go  back  to  school  just  yet. 

Mr.  Yaughan.  There's  Haslemere,  where  Tennyson,  the  great 
poet,  used  to  live.    We're  more  than  half  way  now. 

Bob  (an  hour  later).  We  must  be  pretty  well  there.  Yes,  we're  stopping.  1  e 

Mr.  y.  (not  seeing  Captain  Wilson).  Well,  the  Captain  isn't  here  as 
he  promised ;  so,  Tim,  take  this  card  to  the  Star  and  Garter  and  ask 
where  Captain  Wilson  has  gone.  We'll  wait  here  under  the  railway- 
bridge.    You  know  the  way?  20 

Tim  (putting  the  card  in  his  pocket-book).  Yes ,  but  there  is  the 
Captain  coming  to  meet  us. 

Captain  Wilson.  How  do  you  do,  Vaughan  ?  I  am  sorry  I'm  late, 
I  have  just  seen  my  wife  off.    Have  you  been  waiting  long?  24 

Mr.  y.  Oh,  no ;  we've  just  come,  and  I've  brought  the  young 
ones  down  to  see  you  before  you  go. 

Capt.  W.    Just  in  time.    The  tender's  about  to  go  out  to  the  troop- 
ship now,  and  we'U  all  go  together.  We're  on  board  the  'Tyne',  and  the  28 
'Cape  of  Good  Hope'  sails  with  us.    They  are  lying  side  by  side  now. 

Bob.    Shall  we  be  allowed  to  go  on  board  the  man-of-war? 

Capt.  W.  Yes,  and  perhaps  you'll  see  the  men  going  through 
their  practice  with  the  big  guns,  which  is  worth  seeing.  as 

Mr.  y.   After  we've  come  back  we've  got  permission  to  look  over 
the  dockyards.  But  before  going  there  we  shaU  have  to  get  something 
to  eat  first ,  for  walking  about  in  the  fresh  sea-air  will  have  made  us 
aU  very  hungry.   We  shall  all  be  ready  for  a  good  meal.    I  hope  you  se 
will  have  fair  weather  but  not  too  warm,  and  a  pleasant  voyage,  Wilson. 
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Capt.  W.    Thanks.    Now  let's  go.    There,  boys,  that's  where  a 
once  famous  ship  lies.    Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  called? 

Bob.    As  if  anybody  wouldn't  know  that.    Nelson's  flagship  at 
4  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  Victory,  on  which  he  died.    I  once  saw  a 
box  made  out  of  one  of  her  masts. 

Ninth  Narrative. 

We  find  Mr.  Vaughan  and  the  boys  at  a  place  which  we  have 

8  learned   to  know  well  by  this  time.     It  is  Waterloo  Station.     Mr. 

Vaughan  is  going  to  take  the  boys  to  Portsmouth  to  see  the  fine 

ships  and  to  say  good-bye  to  his  friend  Captain  Wilson,  who  knows 

Bob's  father  well.     Portsmouth  is  in  Hampshire,  north-east  of  the 

12  Isle  of  Wight.  Portsmouth  in  Hampshire,  Devonport  [which  is  part 
of  Plymouth]  in  Devonshire,  and  Chatham  in  Kent  are  the  greatest 
naval  stations  in  England.  Chatham  is  on  the  Medway,  not  far  from 
the  place  where  that  river  meets  the  Thames.    Dover  and  Rosyth  (in 

16  the  Firth  of  Forth)  are  other  great  naval  stations  in  the  German  Ocean. 
In  going  down  to  Portsmouth  on  the  London  and  South  Western  the 
boys  have  to  pass  Haslemere,  the  place  where  the  great  poet  Tennyson 
used  to  live.  It  takes  them  nearly  three  hours  to  get  to  Portsmouth.  On 

20  getting  out  of  the  station  they  see  Captain  Wilson  coming  to  meet  them. 
They  are  just  in  time  for  the  tender  which  is  going  out  to  the  Tyne.  The 
''Tyne"  is  the  troop-ship  Captain  Wilson  is  sailing  on.  So  they  go  on 
board  the  tender  which  will  take  them  to  the  "Cape  of  Good  Hope", 

24  the  big  man-of-war,  where  we  hope  they  will  see  the  men  going 
through  their  practice  with  the  big  guns.  After  they  have  come  back 
from  the  big  ships,  they  will  have  something  to  eat  first  and  then  go 
and  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  Dockyards.    They  all  thank  Captain 

28  Wilson  and  vrish  him  fair  weather  and  a  pleasant  voyage. 

Grammar  Lesson. 

a)  9Jlobale  §t(f^t)erben  (befeftit)  =  mangel^aft,  unDoEftdnbig.    §  73). 

1 .  I  can  td^  !ann:  I  can,  you  can.  Can  you  tell  me?  Can  anybody  tell 
82  me  ?  He  can.  Can  he  ?  We  can.  Can  we  ?  They  can.  Can  they  ?  they 

can't  ==  they  cannot.  Can  they  not?  Can't  you  =^  Can  you  not?  I  can't 
=  I  cannot.    I  couldn't  =  I  could  not.    Couldn't  he  =  could  he  not  ? 

2.  I  may  id^  mag,  barf,  fann:  Please,  sir,  may  I  have  a  pen?  —  He 
86  may.    May  he?    Uncle  said  we  might  each  of  us  choose  three  books. 

3.  I  shall  -  iiS)  Toerbe,  vou  shall  -  bu  foEft,  he  shall  -  er  foil;  we  shall 
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—  toil*  loerben,  you  shall  -  i^r  follt,  they  shall  -  fie  f ollcn.  —  Shall  we  take 
a  taxi?  Shall  we  be  allowed?  We  shan't  =  we  shall  not.  I  shouldn't 
=  I  should  not.  Shouldn't  I?  =  should  I  not?  —  I  should  like  to  know 
English  well.    I  should  like  to  ==  id)  roiirbe  lieben  gu  =  ic^  mbd^te  gern.  4 
I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  said  ...  §  69  c.  f.  74.  81b.  75  b. 

4.  I  will,  id)  roill,  bcimgutur  „n)erbeu" :  I  will  not  be  late  again  14,u ; 

—  will  you  tell  me  how  it  is  spelt?  17,25.   Now  then,  boys,  we  will 
go  by  the  Underground  27,24.   Will  he?  He  will.  He  won't  =  he  will  s 
not.   Wouldn't  he  =  would  he  not?   3Sgl.  36,  18— 27. 

5.  I  must^  id)  mufe:  we  must  take  a  cab.    You  must  speak  more 
distinctly.    He  must  speak  louder.    Must  he  not  ? 

6.  I  ought  to,  id)  fottte  (ic^mii^teboc^eigentUrf)):  we  ought  to  know  12 
this  place  now  43,8.  —  I  ought  to  go  up  to  the  station  to  see  my  uncle  off. 

—  You  ought  to  be  more  punctual,  to  speak  more  distinctly,  to  speak 
louder.  —  Ought  you  not  to  go  and  see  your  aunt  to  thank  her  for  the 
nice  trip  she  gave  you?  Of  course,  I  ought,  and  I  shall  do  so  to-morrow,  le 

b)  Slboerbien  (§  90). 

1.  Urfprilnglid^e :  a)  einfac^e:  here,  there,  where,  now,  then,  once, 
again,  away,  back,  not,  too,  how,  yet,  up,  down,  off,  in,  out,  over,  never ; 

—  b)  gufammengefe^te :  outside,  inside,  indoors,  —  to-day,  yesterday,  20 
to-morrow  —  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

2.  Slbgeleitete  Slbuerbien  (nur  bie  ^ofittoe) 

a)  ntit  bem  ^Ibjeftii)  iibereinftimmenbe 

cc)  einjelue  (oft  nur  in  befonbercn  SBenbungen):  loud,  fast,  straight,  24 
hard,  little,  much,  very  . .  . 

(i)  bie  ber  SlbjeftiDe  auf  -ly:  jolly,  only  (nur,  cingig). 

b)  hk  mit  ^n()angung  Don  -ly  gebttbeten:  slowly,  quickly,  hardly, 
badly,  barely,  quietly,  nearly,  chiefly,  awfully,  carefully,  distinctly.       28 

3.  Comparative  oon  ^(boerbien :  rather,  later,  better,  more,  — 
more  distinctly,  more  slowly,  more  quickly. 

4.  ©uperlatiuc  con  ^Iboerbien:  best,  most,  —  most  distinctly. 

5.  ,,gern"  =1  am  fond  of  +  gerund,  —  I  like  to  -j- infi^iti^'®  =  I  am  very  32 
fond  of  learning  something  about  Australia  37,33;  —  I  should  like  to 
learn  something  more  about  it. 

c)  2lboerbten  in  SScrbinbung  mit  ^erben,  bie  fomtt  einen  beftimmten 
^^egriff  erE)a(ten,  t)gl.  bie  „trennbar  gufammcngefe^ten  ^eitrabrter"  itn  ©cutfc^en,  36 
roie  „auffte]^cn",  „^infe^en",   ^ablaffen^   „auf^eben",   ,au§ge^en\  „iiberlcfen" :  to 
leave  off,  to  get  up,  to  put  up  =  to  erect  (27, 15 ;  27,i8J,  to  pick  up,  to 
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stand  up,  to  sit  down,  to  get  down,  to  get  out,  to  get  in,  to  pick  out, 
to  fill  in,  to  call  over,  to  look  over,  §  116  c. 

d)  „mk"  =  1.  how:  that's  how  it  is  every  morning  14, n;  — 
4  2.  as:  as  many  can  tell  3,i4 ;  —  3.  =  what  in  bcr  9f?eben^art:  what  do 

you  call  it?  27,3o;  what  is  it  called?  19,19;  what  (are  they,  was  it,  were 
they,  will  it  [they j  be,  has  it  been,  have  they  been)  called?  (®r.  §  102). 

e)  „no(^"  =  still  14,io  —  not  yet  17,i6  —  only  one  more  station 
8  24,26 ;  another  30,i8  —  left  =  nod^  (it^rig)  33,8,  40,88 ; 

f)  still  =  1.  adjr.  fttll  27,6  —  2.  adv.:  nod^,  immer  nod^  14,io  — 
3.  conj. :  lehodj  30,8i ; 

g)  too  adv.  =  1.  gu,  attgu:  too  hot  20,26;  —  2.  ouc^:  and  there's 
12  Rover ,  the  dog ,  too  34,82.  —  „3tutf)  nid)t"  =  not  .  .  .  either :  and  I  do 

not  suppose  you  have  got  much  either  31,4. 

Exercise :  a)  Read :  Our  work  is  hard  now ;  it  was  hard  yesterday ; 
it  will  be  hard  to-morrow ;  it  has  been  very  h.  this  morning  (this  week) ; 

16  —  b)  put  the  preceding  sentence  into  the  interr.-neg.  form ;  —  c)  read : 
We  work  hard  now;  we  worked  hard  yesterday;  we  shall  work  h.  to- 
morrow ;  we  have  worked  very  h.  this  morning ;  —  d )  turn  the  preceding 
sentence  into  the  interrog. ;  —  e)  into  the  progressive  form,  affirmatively 

20  and  interrog.-negatively,  using  the  2"^  and  3^*^  persons  plural  instead  of  the 
Irst  plural.  —  f)  change  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  get  a  past  tense  : 
He  is  a  careful  scholar  now  and  a  very  good  boy  indeed ;  he  works  very 
well ,  he  speaks  and  reads  distinctly  and  wi'ites  most  beautifully.  — 

24  I  have  bad  luck  now ;  I  badly  want  ni}^  uncle  to  make  me  a  present  of 
two  (shillings)  and  sixpence,  I  do  not  find  him.  —  We  are  having  a  quick 
trip  now ;  we  are  travelling  very  fast  and  most  quickly  indeed.  —  Your 
brother  is  an  elegant  swell  now ;  he  dresses  most  elegantly.  —  The 

28  weather  is  fine  now ;  we  enjoy  our  trip  much,  we  enjoy  it  most  perfectly. 
—  g)  Change  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  have  an  adverb  instead  of 
an  adjective  [find  the  adverb]:  My  copy  is  bad ;  I  did  it .  . .  —  He  is  a 
careful  writer;  he  vrrites ...  —  Your  friend  is  a  good  speaker;  he . . .  — 

82  Tim  was  not  a  slow  driver;  he  did  not ...  —  h)  Conjugate :  I  am  very 
fond  of  reading  when  I  have  done  working.  —  I  badly  want  one  who 
will  have  a  quick  drive  with  me  —  I  hardly  have  time  to  go  out  as 
I  have  to  work  hard  now;  —  i)  Pick  out  —  from  Sketches  VII,  VIII,  IX  — 

86  aU  the  places  (stating  page  and  line)  and  learn  by  heart  the  passages 
in  full  where  we  have  seen:  to  get,  to  go,  to  walk,  to  take,  to  do. 
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SKETCH  X. 
Bob*s  Second  Letter. 


VV-V-  ^CUjv  ^^a-9  /o-v-cA.   cx-    oVr^  "fr^^^Mr  -^^^y^^ihj . 
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4   -v^ck    ^^urUjL   cc-^     oruvr  ^*:^cod  ooo  urU^ 

8     CCl'^^vu^    ^XfVvv^     -jfviyvv^     ^.V^-Vvv- <Vvu^  ,    -Oo'K.^YV    y^Jiy 

^CTO/D     3iVCLi    C04^    O^UU-Vr     U>A-     ^^Ti^     /^-Wyvu^vvv-^,^ 
"^O^clfco   ,    o«.    Qlo   -^   -^^-*o   /'^^f>^     yioJJi    ^  /^xc^ 

ol  -tory^    /oc^N^  ywv.    ■'^''Kje.       /oty^c/C    (yic^f^  iMxcicL 
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AjQ>4    ^C^tu;©    ^M^CW    -^      D    ^^-'<:/)>t    -^W^rA.  >C<rXo    'Vx^ 

The  English  Scholar  (Spec.  Ed.  of  the  English  Student  for  Beginners  in  the  Higher  Fonus).       4 
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Tenth  Narrative. 

As  it  takes  a  little  more  than  forty  days  for  a  ship  to  go  from 
England  to  Australia,  Bob's  first  letter  which  he  wrote  on  Aug.  3""^ 

4  will  not  have  got  to  his  father  yet  at  the  time  when  he  is  sending  off 
his  second.  He  tells  his  father  of  all  the  fine  treats  Mr.  Vaughan 
has  given  them,  how  they  made  much  progress  in  fly-fishing,  which 
provided  them  with  much  trout,  which  they  caught  in  a  quiet  pool 

8  of  the  stream.  He  tells  his  father  how  they  went  on  board  the  'Tyne' 
and  the'  Cape  of  Good  Hope'  in  Portsmouth,  and  how  they  saw  in  the 
dockyards  there  a  ship  that  will  cost  more  than  ^  2,000,000.  We 
also  learn  that  Tim  has  got  an  elder  brother,  who  is  an  undergraduate 

1 2  at  Oxford.  Having  spent  two  months  of  his  holidays  in  Germany,  he 
now  comes  home  to  do  some  work  with  Mr.  Matheson,  his  tutor. 
Young  Mr.  Alfred  Vaughan  is  a  great  speaker  at  the  Students'  Debates 
in  Oxford.    He  is  also  a  good  oar,  and  rowed  in  his  College  Eight  in 

16  the  summer  races.  This  Eight  was  the  head  boat  on  the  river.  So 
he  keeps  the  oar  he  rowed  with  and  has  it  in  his  rooms  at  Oxford. 
There  are  the  names  of  all  the  men  who  rowed  with  him  in  the  Eight 
written  on  it.    It  is  also  written  there  how  heavy  each  man  was  at 

20  the  time  when  they  rowed.  —  Bob  also  speaks  of  Berkeley,  an  old 
boy  from  Charterhouse,  who  is  at  Cambridge  now  and  played  in  the 
University  Cricket  Match.  Berkeley  made  a  lot  of  runs  off  the  Oxford 
men  and  so  kept  up  the  reputation  of  Charterhouse  Cricket.   Besides 

24  the  University  Cricket  Match  there  is  a  University  Boat-race  of  the  two 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  is  rowed  every  year 
in  March  or  April  from  Putney  to  Mortlake  on  the  Thames.  —  Bob 
asks  how  his  brother  Fred  is,  who  has  been  seeing  after  the  sheep 

28  on  the  sheep-run.  He  hopes  there  has  not  been  too  much  dry  weather 
so  that  the  sheep  have  found  enough  to  eat.  —  Bob  tells  his  father 
that  Mr.  Matheson  has  set  them  to  work,  making  them  write  a  short 
composition  every  day.    Some  of  these  he  sends  to  his  father  with 

32  this  letter,  because  he  thinks  his  father  will  like  to  read  them,  as 
there  is  something  about  Australia  and  English  history  in  them. 
I  know  that  the  first  of  their  compositions  is  to  be  on  Queen  Victoria 
and  William  of  Prussia.    It  must  be  very  nice  to  read.    It  is  Tim  who 

86  wrote  it.  The  second  and  third  compositions  are  by  Bob.  One  is 
about  America,  and  the  other  about  Australia. 

Conversation.  Are  you  an  English  boy?  No,  sii-,  I  am  not; 
I  am  a  German  boy.  We  are  German  boys.  —  How  long  have  you 
been  studying  English  ?    We  have  been  studying  English  (we  have 

40  studied  it)  five  months  (these  last  five  months).  —  Where  is  Bobs' 
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father?  In  Australia.  —  Where  are  you?  In  Germany.  At  what 
place  in  Germany?  —  Who  am  I?  You  are  the  English  Master.  — 
Are  you  not  a  Master?    No,  sir;  I  am  a  student. 

Grammar  Lesson:  Repetition  and  Summary.  4 

A.  Sautleftte. 

1.  Pronuuciatioir.  1.  Write  out  —  from  Sketches  IX  and  X  — ,  spell 
(in  giving  to  the  English  letters  their  English  names),  and  pronounce  words 
with  the  following  s 

a)  vowel-sounds:  o^  «,  (b  —  e',  5'  —  l^r^  ,>r;  (dqI.  4^14;  6,13). 

b)  semi- vowels  ( semi- vocalic-consonants) :  ^,  /««,  j  (6,27 — 7,2j. 

c)  consonants:  -?,  i,  dz  — />,  cf  (8,12 ;  10,2? — 11,9). 

d)  final  consonants:  6,  d,  g,  rj  (7,8;  8,i8).  12 

e)  words  with:  I  (5,24;  11,24). 

2.  Repeat  the  pronunciation  of:  —  a)  final  -es  (or 's)  after  a  hissing- 
sound  8,82 ;  —  b)  final  -ed  (29,3i j. 

2.  Orthography  or  Spelling :  a)  Orthographical  peculiarities  41, -^i ;  —  le 
b)  Pick  out  —  from  Sketch  X  —  and  put  together  after  theii*  sounds 
words  with  r  (5, 31),  ea,  ou,  u,  a;  —  c)  Write  out  —  from  Sketches  Vn, 
VIII,  IX  — words  which  have  silent  (ll.ie)  the  consonants:  gh, k,  1, p,  w; 

d)  Repeat  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words     a)  cap,  cab,  am,  20 
bed,  Tim,  not,  but ;  —  /?)  lady,  he,  be,  I,  my,  go,  Ro-man,  mu-se-um  — 
cape,  name,  five,  time,  note,  home  —  table,  to  trifle.   33orfte^cnbe  Seifpieic 
geigen  bie  im  ©nglifc^en  —  meift  nur  fiir  cinfilBige  SKbrter  —  gcltenbe 

Scferegcl:  ^te  ^u($ftaben  a,  e,  i  (y),  o,  u  roerbcn  24 

a )  in  g  e  f  (^  ( 0  f  f  e  n  e  n  (b.  I^.  auf  einen  ^onfonanten  auSgel^enben)  ©tlben 
(closed  syllables)  fur§  (b.  ^.  roie  ce,  e,  i,  3,  »), 

/?)  in  0  f  f  e  n  e  n  (b.  ^.  auf  einen  SSofal  auSgel^enben)  ©ilben  (open  syllables) 
niit  tljrem  —  tangen  bipl^tl^ongifc^en  —  alp^abettfd^en  Saute  (b.  ]^.  fo  roie  fie  im  28 
^ipfjabet  lei^en)  au^gefprod^en. 

31I§  offen  gelten  auc^  bicjenigen  ©tiben,  in  benen  bem  S^oM  ein  einfad^er 
^onfonant  mit  ftummem  e  (ober  einfac^er  ^onfonant  nor  -le,  -re)  folgt. 

To  this  rule  there  are  numerous  exceptions :  have,  give,  come,  32 

do.  etc. 

B.  SSortle^te. 

3.  9Bort!Iaffen  ober  9tebetcire  (Parts  of  Speech). 

There  are  ten  parts  of  speech  in  English:  the  Article »)  —  the  Noun  (or  36 
Substantive)  —  the  Pronoun  —  the  Adjective  —  the  Numeral  —  the  Verb  — 
the  Adverb  —  the  Preposition  —  the  Conjunction  —  the  Interjection. 

1)  ®er  befttmmte  Slrttfel  roar  urfpriinglic^  ein  ^emonftratinprononien,  bcr  un= 
beftimmte  ein  9lumerale.  (Seitbem  aber  bie  Sebeutung  be§  5trti!e[§  fo  abgefd)road^t 
roorben  ift,  "ta)^  cr  nirf)t  mel^r  als  abjeftinifdies  ^ttribut  angefe^en  rocrben  laxm, 
mufe  ber  ^rtifel  als  neue  felbftdnbige  SSortflaffe  gelten;  ngl.  19,29;  19,3i  unb  (SJramm. 
55  8  unb  9. 

4* 
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4.  ^on  biefen  S5)ort!Iaffen  finb  nercinberlicf)  —  !bnnen  fle!tiert  racrben:  ha^ 
(Subftantb,  ha§  S^b\eltiv,  ha^  ^ronomen,  ba^  3^l)^"'ort  unb  ha§  93crb. 

S^nd)  bie  ber  ^orm  nac^  mit  bem  3tbie!tiD  iibcreinftimmenbcn  Slboerbien 
4  (§  94  a)  !bnnen  fleftiert  roerbcn:  fie  finb  roie  bie  3Ibie!tit)e  ber  ©tcigerung  (^om= 
paration  auf  -er,  est)  fa^ig  (31,24). 

^ie  Sel^re  oon  ben  ^orntDerdnberungen  he§  ©ubftantio^,  be§  ^IbjeltiuS,  be§ 
^ronomcnS,  be§  3^^Iw)ort§,  be^  SSerbS  unb  be§  5lbDerb§  l^ei^t  gormen=  ober 
8  ^Iejion§Ie!^re  (accidence). 

5.  Substantives:  Plural  of  Nouns  21, so;  -es  (not -s)  41,82;  plurals 
with  vowel-change  man  men,  child  children,  foot  feet,  goose  geese  21,32 ; 
mer!e:  penny  pence.  — Declension  of  Nouns  21,86.  —  Gender  of  Nouns  19,88. 

12  Pronouns  32,5 — 33,8;  some  —  any,  no  —  not  any  32,36. 

Adjectives:  31,24;  when  used  attributively  must  be  followed  by 
a  noun  or  by  the  indefinite  pronouns  one,  ones  32, i;  —  much,  many  41,27.  — 
Degrees  of  comparison  31,25:  the  positive,  the  comparative,  the  superlative  — 
16  expressed  in  three  manners :  —  1.  by  the  addition  of  the  suffixes  -er,  -est ;  — 
2.  by  the  use  of  the  adverbs  more,  most',  —  3.  in  the  case  of  a  few  adjectives 
by  irregular  changes  (31,85). 

Numerals  §   58:  Cardinal  numbers   10,  is;    Ordinal  numbers 
20  (V^  .  .  10*1^) ; 

Verbs:  Conjugation  8,24;   13,2;  16,i2 — 32;  §68,  69;  interrogative 
conjugation  16,28;   20,3;  23,4 — e;  three  infinitival  forms  39,28;  progressive 
form  39,31;  gerund  40, 1 ;  compound  verbs  45,85;  —  to  get  40,88;  to  do  41, 15; 
24  I  am  going  to    40,25 — 82. 

Strong  Verbs  (29,?) :  I  (§  71)  to  ride  —  to  draw  —  to  fly  ~  to 
eat  —  to  break  —  to  choose  —  to  lie  —  to  beat ;  —  II  (§  71)  :  to  meet 

—  to  understand  —  to  set. 

28  Weak  Verbs  (29, 14)  §  70  c.  to  add  —  to  allow  —  to  comb  —  to 

depend  —  to  enjoy  —  to  fill  —  to  help  —  to  hiss  —  to  interest  —  to 
miss  —  to  mix  —  to  need  —  to  offer  —  to  open  —  to  post  —  to  reach 

—  to  remember  —  to  row  —  to  sail  —  to  slacken  —  to  stay. 

32  to  close  —  to  derive  —  to  die  —  to  escape  —  to  excite  —  to  hope 

—  to  invite  —  to  like  —  to  live  —  to  paraphrase  —  to  promise  —  to 
pronounce  —  to  provide  —  to  state  —  to  suppose  —  to  wave. 

to  hurry  —  to  study  —  to  try  —  to  worry  —  to  occur  —  to  patrol 
86  —  to  permit  —  to  shop  —  to  keep  —  to  buy. 

Irregular  Verbs  (Verbs  with  a  mixed  conjugation)  29,35. 
Auxiliary  Verbs  ( §  73) :  to  have,  to  be ;  Auxiliary  verbs  of  mood 
(defective  verbsj  44, 30. 

40  Adverbs:  45, 17  ;  adverbs  having  the  form  of  adjectives  45,23;  comparison 

of  adverbs  45,29;  loud,  louder,  loudest;  —  quietly,  more  (most)  quietly  — 
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well,  better,  best ;  —  the  negation  "not"  20,i ;  no  paraphrase  with  to  do 
when  ''never"  is  the  negation  20,6. 

3ur  i^IcrionSlel^re  ge^brt  aud^  bie  SBortbilbungSlcl^re.  —  ®ie  Sef)re  t)on  ben 
SSortgefiigen  Bel^anbelt  bie  ©pntaj  (syntax),  4 

6.  ^ovihiihntlQSUi^xt  (Word-formation).  There  are  three  ways  in  M''hich  one 
word  is  formed  from  another  word :  —  a)  by  a  change  within  the  word  (innere 
SSortBilbung)  as :  to  sing  fingcn,  song  Sieb  —  wit  SBi^,  wise  roetfe  —  to  speak 
fprec^en,  speech  ©prad)c  —  hot  ^ei^,  heat  ^i^e  —  to  sit  fi^en,  to  set  fe^en  .  . .  s 
b)  by  composition  (993orf5ufamtncnfc^uti9)  —  c)  by  derivation  (aSortablcttuttg). 

7.  Compounds  l  bedroom,  steamboat,  seaport,  flagship,  dockyard,  airship, 
plum-pudding,  boarding-house,  school-room,  school-chum,  desk-neighbour, 

dining-hall,  dining-room,  jam-pot,  carriage-window,  fly-fishing,  dog-cart,  troop-   12 
ship,  sea-air,  man-of-war,  sheep-run,  boat-race,  hissing-sound. 

evening  prayers,  a  history  lesson,  Godalming  Station,  Waterloo  Bridge, 
Trafalgar  Square,  morning  bell,  meat  tea,  week  end  ticket,  half-day  excursion, 
Kew  Gardens,  University  Cricket  Match,  a  steamboat  service,  a  London  County  i(5 
Council  steamboat,  the  London  County  Council  Steamboat  Service. 

to  look  over,  to  stand  up,  to  go  in,  to  go  out,  to  go  away,  to  come  in,  to 
come  back,  to  get  in,  to  get  out,  to  get  up,  to  get  down,  to  leave  otf,  etc., 

a  nice  dark  blue  tie.  20 

Compound  words  are  in  English  sometimes  written  in  one  word,  sometimes 
in  two  (or  more)  words.  When  written  in  two  (or  more)  words,  they  are  not 
always  united  by  a  hyphen  (-). 

^cnngctci^en  eine^  ^ontpofttum§ :  nur  einer  ber  ^ontpofitton^tcire  ^at  24 
ftar!e  SSetonung,  nur  einer  l^ai  ^^lejion. 

9fl  e  g  e  I :  ®en  §  a  u  p  t  ton  liai  ba^  58efttmmung§roort  (the  determinative  word) 

—  bag  m  e  i  ft  an  erfter  ©telle  ftel^t  — ;  ba^  ©runbroort  (the  determined  word,  or 
the  base)  l^at  ]^od)ften§  einen  S^ebenton.  28 

i^ebod^  finben  ftc^  and)  93et[piele  t)on  fd^roebenber  ©etonung  (level  stress) 

—  g.  ©.  dark  blue  —  ober  non  ftetgenber  (rising)  Setonung  ~  3.  95.  man-of- 
war  —  Trafalgar  Square,  London  Bridge,   Waterloo  Bridge,   Charing  Cross, 
Rotten  Eow,  Marble  Arch,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Oxford  Circus  — ;  ^ingegen  Ijoben  32 
fallenbe  (falling)  93etonung  bie  S^lamen  mit  street:  Oxford  Street. 

8.  Derivatives \).  93i§]^er  Dorge!ommene  ^rdftjc  germantfd^en  Ur^ 

f ptung^ :  away,  again,  6^ lieve,  before,  fcesides,  forget,  mistake,  ^twusual,  without  — 
afteiiioon,  aZready,  mdoors,  inside,  outside,  overlook,  ww^erground,  wwdergraduate.  86 

Prefixes  of  French  (or  Romanic)  origin :  aftbreviation,  aftsent,  adjec- 
tive, accidence,  a/fectionate,  arrive,  fcjscuit,  compound,  depend,  distinctly,  ewjoy, 
invite,  •now-flexional,  object,  perfect,  permit,  promise,  pronoun,  remember,  re- 
translate, return,  translate.  40 

Of  Greek  origin :  cathedral,  syntax,  sj/llable. 


^)  This  word  is  a  compound  of .  .,  is  composed  of .  .  . 
This  word  is  a  derivative  of.  .,  is  derived  from  .  .  . 
This  word  is  related  to,   cognate  with,  connected  with  .  .,  belongs  to 
the  same  family  (group)  of  words  as  .  .  . 
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Suffixes  o  f  G  e  r  m  a  n  i  c  origin  :  beggar,  wisdom,  writer,  puddm^, 
careful,  Engb'.s/?,  Bvitish,   careless  —  bad/y,  talA',  waU. 

Romanic  suffixes:  luggage,  hotel,  captam,  servant,  aindent,  money, 
4  article,  action,  monument,  balloon  ^nish.  3R  C  t  f  C :  affectionate  (e),  to  conjugal  {&'). 
^a^  ©uffty  -ate  lautet  eH  in  33erbcn,  fonft  et  (dt). 

Greek  suffixes :  orgamsm,  organist,  orgam>e. 

9.  Unter  ®erit)atton  t)er[tcl^t  ber  (Snglonber  ntd^t  blo^  '^Ibleitung  t)er= 
8  mittelft  93Dr=  ober  S^ad^filbe'  (the  making  of  a  new  word  by  the  addition  of  some 

prefix  or  suffix),  fonbem  iiberl^aupt  jebe  ol^ne  ^ufammenfe^ung  ober  innere  SSort= 
Mlbung  (change)  guftanbegcfommene  9leubilbung.  23efDnber§  rcc^net  er  ^iir 
derivation : 

12  1.  bie  —  in  ber  UmgangSfprac^e  f  elfir  pufige  —  93ern)enbung  geraiffer  Q3erben 

al§  ©uBftantine :  to  have  a  talk  (a  walk,  a  drive,  a  wash,  a  swim,  a  catch, 
a  smoke,  an  escape  it.  oiele  a.)  =  to  talk  (to  walk,  to  drive,  to  wash,  to  swim 
fd^raimmen,  to  catch,  to  smoke  raud^en,  to  escape  entfd^Itipfen); 

16  2.  'Shortening'  =  SSortncrfiirgung: 

a)  tram  =  tramway;  bus  =  omnibus;  taxi  =  taxi-cab  fitr  taximeter-cab; 
photo  =  photograph  ^l^otograpl^ie ;  gent  =  gentleman  u.  fel^r  niele  a.  ^te  nicr 
erftcn  bte[er  93etfpielc  gelten  norf)  al§  nid)t  fel^r  nornel^m,  raerben  aber  tro^bem  faft 

20  allgemcin  gebraud^t;  gent  ift  unfetn.  —  5lnbere  SSerfiirgungen,  bie  ntd)t  mel^r  aU 
fold^e  empfunben  raerben,  l^aben  ©onberbebeutungen  entroidfelt:  sport  „!raftforbernbe 
S3elufttgung  im  greien"  neben  disport  „$8elufttgung,  ^citoertreib",  —  cab  „®rof(f)!e" 
neben  cabriolet  (k^^brhle^-)  „^abrtoIett"  —  Miss  (t)or  bem  ^^amiltennamen)  ^^^rautein" 

24  neben  Mrs.  (read:  Missis,  nur  vox  bem  f^anttltennamen)  ;,f^rau",  beibe  non  mistress 
(mrstr^s)  „§errin,  ©ebteterin". 

b)  @ine  im  ©ngltfdjen  iiberau§  puftge  5trt  beg  'Shortening'  ift  ba§  93ud)» 
ftabenroort,  b.  1^.  ber  @rfa^  geraiffer  SBbrter  burd^  il^re  3Inf angSbud^ftaben :  an 

28  L.  C.  C.  boat  (read:  an  el  cee  cee  boat)  =  a  London  County  Council  boat  —  he 
is  a  B.  A.  (read:  a  bee  a),  b.  I),  er  l^at  auf  ber  Uninerfitdt  ben  erften  afabemifc^en 
®rab  erroorben :  he  has  taken  his  degi-ee,  b.  1^.  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
Baccalaureus  Artium  —  the  (xerman  Emperor  is  a  D.  C.  L.  (read:  a  dee  cee  el)  = 

82  is  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  (doctor  iuris  civilis)  —  he  is  an  M.  P.  (read:  an  em 
pee)  =  a  Member  of  Parliament  —  it  is  a  question  of  ^  s.  d.  (read:  of  el  ess  dee)  = 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  =  a  question  of  money.  Stl^nlid^  raerben  a.  m., 
p.  m.  (read:  ay  em,  pee  em)  aB  3^1^^  '^^i  ^^i^^^Q'i'^^^  "^^  ^^^  ^^^  f^^^*  ^^  *^^ 

36  morning,  in  the  afternoon  fel^r  oft  aud^  non  Ceuten  gebraud)t,  raeld^e  non  bem 
latcinifd^en  Urfprung  biefer  5lu§britcEe  (ante  meridiem,  post  meridiem)  !eine 
Sl^nung  Jiaben. 

10.  The  non-inflexional  parts  of  speech  (prepositions,  conjunctions,  inter- 
40  jections)  are  sometimes  called  'Particles  of  Speech'. 

Prepositions:  19,37  (§  106):  by,  from  36,82;  of,  off,  at,  before,  behind, 

after,  with,  without,  in,  into,  for,  about,  besides,  during,  near,  on,  to,  through, 

over,  up,  —  out  of,  instead  of,  on  board,  up  to,  as  far  as,  in  front  of,  outside. 

44  Conjunctions:  and,  also,  not .  .  either,  for,  so ;  or,  but,  yet,  still  46,io; 

that,  if,  whether,  after,  before,  as,  till,  when,  while,  because,  than ;  as  if,  though. 

Interjections:  hullo,  hi,  why,  (I  say,  I  see). 


Sinfii^rung  in  bie  6c^riftf))ra(^e* 


COMPOSITION  I. 
The  Royal  Banquet  at  Windsor  Castle.  * 

Windsor  Castle  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  Osborne  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Balmoral  in  Scotland  were  the  three  chief 
residences  of  Victoria  Queen  of  England.  After  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  in  January  1901,  King  Edward,  who  already  possessed  a  country  s 
seat,  to  which  he  was  much  attached,  at  Sandringham,  near  King's 
Lynn  on  the  Wash ,  gave  Osborne  House  to  the  nation.  While  one 
portion  of  it,  Osborne  Cottage,  was  reserved  as  a  residence  for  his  sister, 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg ,  the  greater  part  was  assigned  to  the  12 
Royal  Naval  College,  for  the  junior  naval  cadets. 

Windsor  Castle  has  been  a  favourite  residence  of  many  of  the 
kings  of  England  since  the  Conquest.  The  to^vn  of  Windsor  is  separated 
by  the  river  Thames  from  Eton,  which  has  been  rendered  famous  by  le 
its  college.    Windsor  Castle  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  castles  in 
England.    It  is  more  than  800  years  ago  since  William  the  Conqueror 
bought  a  piece  of  land  from  the  monks  of  Westminster,  and  began  to 
build  the  first  part  of  it.    But  its  completion  was  long  deferred,  and  20 
since  then  many  of  the  English  kings  have  added  to  it.    The  last  of 
the  great  changes  was  only  finished  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  at 
a  cost  of  i^  900,000.    This  royal  castle  has  given  a  welcome  to  many 
a  royal  guest,  seen  a  great  many  splendid  festivals,  and  witnessed  24 
many  an  historical  event  of  great  importance  to  England.    Supposing 
that  the  old  kings  of  England  could  have  seen  the  splendour  of  the 
festival  that  was  held  there  on  the  7th  of  July  1891,  they  would  have 
been  greatly  astonished.    On  that  day  Queen  Victoria  was  entertaining  28 
her  grandson,  the  Emperor  William  H.  of  Germany,  the  eldest  son  of 
her  beloved  eldest  daughter,  who  had  come  to  pay  her  a  second  visit. 
Which  of  the  English  kings  had  ever  entertained  at  so  ample  a  banquet 
in  St.  George's  stately  haU  so  powerful  an  Emperor?    In  whose  power  32 
had  it  ever  lain  to  display  such  stores  of  massive  plate,  or  show  to  his 
guests  the  rich  treasures  of  India  ?    Each  of  the  Queen's  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guests  was  served  mth  a  golden  plate  and  eat  his  soup  mth 
a  golden  spoon.    The  Hall  was  lighted  by  long  rows  of  candles  in  36 
golden  candlesticks,  and  not  a  single  piece  of  the  table  service  was  of 
silver,  while  the  cloths  were  made  of  the  finest  damask.    On  a  side- 
board at  one  end  of  the  hall  were  laid  the  Indian  treasures  referred  to 
above,  viz :  the  tiger's  head  of  gold,  weighing  half  a  hundredweight,  4o 
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with  eyes,  teeth  and  tusks  of  purest  crystal.  Then  above  this  was 
the  famous  jewelled  peacock  and  the  no  less  striking  jewelled  umbrella, 
with  the  possession  of  which  Indian  tradition  connects  the  rulership 
4  of  India,  and  therefore  according  to  Indian  notions  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land justly  bears  the  title  of  Empress  of  India. 

The  Emperor  only  stayed  four  days  at  Windsor  and  then  went  to 
London  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  City,  where  he  was  splendidly  enter- 
8  tained  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Since  that  date  the  Emperor  has  been  several  times  in  England 

on  state  or  friendly  visits  to  the  king.    On  a  recent  occasion  (in  1907) 

he  received  at  Windsor  a  deputation  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 

12  which  had  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  (Doctor  of 

Civil  Law). 

COMPOSITION  II. 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

16  The  city  of  New  York,  the  area  of  which  in  1890  was  forty-one 

and  a  half  square  miles  or  26,500  acres,  is  situated  upon  an  island 
formed  by  the  East  River  and  the  Hudson,  which  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  American  Rhine.    On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  latter  river 

20  lies  New  Jersey,  which  was  orginally  a  settlement  of  the  Swedes.  It 
was  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  in  their 
turn  had  to  surrender  all  their  possessions  to  the  Yankees  of  New 
England  in  1664.   It  was  they  who  called  that  colony  New  York,  after 

24  the  king's  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  East  River  lies  Brooklyn,  the  third 
largest  town  in  the  United  States,  with  over  900,000  inhabitants  and 
called  the  City  of  Churches.    The  traffic  between  New  York  proper 

28  and  Brooklyn  is  very  great,  and  for  many  years  the  river  itself  was 
the  only  connection  between  them,  by  means  of  its  steam  ferryboats, 
on  which  even  long  trains  are  still  shipped  and  so  carried  down  the 
river,  which  is  here  more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  round  to  New  Jersey. 

32  At  last,  a  little  more  than  forty  years  ago,  it  was  resolved  to 

build  a  bridge  provided  that  a  suitable  design  could  be  produced.  At 
first  it  seemed  as  if  the  designs  of  Colonel  Adams  would  be  accepted ; 
but  afterwards  Col.  Roebling  was  chosen,  an  engineer  of  greater  ability 

86  and  longer  experience,  to  whom  the  work  was  entrusted ;  for  it  was 
naturally  too  important  an  undertaking  to  be  assigned  to  anybody  but 
the  first  engineer  of  the  day. 

Col.  Roebling  was  of  German  origin,  being  born  at  Miihlhausen  (in 

40  the  kingdom  of  Prussia)  in  1806.  But  the  work  twice  brought  disaster 
to  his  family,  both  to  his  son  and  to  himself.  For  no  sooner  were  the 
plans  perfected  than  the  Colonel  died,  on  the  22^^*^  of  July  1869,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  caused  by  an  injury  to  his 
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foot,  which  he  had  received  while  personally  engaged  in  laying  out  the 
towers  for  the  bridge.  Six  months  later  was  the  actual  construction 
begun,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Roebling's  son  Washington.  But  he 
too  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  laid  up  with  fever  in  1872 ,  and  though  so  4 
weak  as  only  to  be  able  to  watch  the  work  from  his  chair  at  the 
window  of  his  room,  he  would  sit  there  and  endeavour  to  continue  his 
superintendence  ^\ithout  interruption.  However  a  visit  to  Europe, 
which,  through  continual  illness,  he  was  forced  to  undertake  twelve  s 
months  later,  sent  him  back  to  work  again,  as  it  were  a  new  and  a 
stronger  man. 

However  difficult  a  task  it  was,  at  last  the  work  was  finished,  — 
this  greatest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world  ^).  And  what  a  wonder- 12 
ful  impression  it  does  make  upon  a  European  \4sitor,  especially  if  he 
sees  its  electric  hghts  by  night,  shining  clear  and  bright  as  the  stars, 
so  high  above  the  water,  while  on  the  other  side  the  white  torch  of 
the  mighty  Statue  of  Liberty  lightens  up  the  harbour  I  What  thousands  le 
of  tons  of  steel  and  masonry  had  it  required  I 

People  hardly  realize  that  it  takes  rather  more  than  twenty  minutes 
to  walk  across,  as  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge  is  5989  feet'^).  It  is 
85  feet  wide  and  135  feet  above  the  high  water  level,  so  that  the  20 
largest  steamers  can  easily  pass  beneath  it.  The  central  span  between 
the  towers  is  supported  by  four  steel  cables,  each  of  which  is  15^'4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  1200  yards  in  length.  The  towers  themselves  are 
270  feet  high,  and  the  BrookljTi  tower,  which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  24 
contains  38,214  cubic  yards  of  masonry. 

There  are  two  railway  tracks,  connected  at  the  New  York  end 
^vith  the  "Elevated",  whose  cars  convey  the  busy  traveller  conveniently 
to  any  part  of  the  town,  two  roadways  for  can*iages,  and  a  path,  13  feet  28 
wide,  in  the  centre  for  foot-passengers.  The  total  cost  was  £  3,000,000, 
which  is  equal  to  about  five  times  as  many  American  dollars.  Of  this 
sum  Brooklyn  paid  two  thirds.  The  price  of  the  real  estate  at  both 
ends  was  $  4,000,000.  It  was  1 3  V2  years  constructing,  from  January  1 870  82 
to  May  1883,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  for  the  first  time  on  May  24*^  1883, 
and  now  on  the  average  98,000  persons  cross  the  bridge  daily. 


COMPOSITION  III. 
Leichhardt. 

Nearly  140  years  ago  (in  1770)  Captain  Cook,  on  his  first  voyage 
round   the  world,   visited  the  Eastern  shores  of  Australia   and  dis- 


')  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  A  still  greater  bridge  has  been  built  over 
the  Hudson,  connecting  Manhattan  Island  with  the  mainland. 

2)  equal  to  1825-39  (read :  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  decimal  point 
thirty-nine)  metres,  one  English  foot  being  0-30479  (decimal  three  nought  four 
seven  nine)  metre. 
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covered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  and  that  between  Australia  and 
New  Guinea.  Australia,  it  is  true,  had  been  discovered  before  (as  early 
as  1 521)  by  the  famous  Portuguese  sailor  Ferdinand  Magellan,  but  it  had 

4  remained  practically  unknown  to  Europeans  till  the  day  of  Cook's  visit. 
The  inland  exploration,  however,  of  this  huge  island,  which  is  almost  as 
large  as  Europe,  did  not  begin  till  fifty  more  years  had  passed ,  when 
Sturt  and  Mitchell  explored  the  S.  E.  district  of  the  island ,  which  is 

8  now  divided  between  the  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 

Some  twenty  years  later,  in  October  1844,  an  expedition  started  from 

Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  in  a  north-westerly  direction 

for  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  for  Port  Essington ;  the  latter  point  was 

12  arrived  at  after  a  journey  in  which  much  suffering  was  undergone  and 
3,000  miles  traversed.  It  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  journeys,  because 
through  it  Queensland  was  opened  up  for  colonisation.  Theleader  of  the 
expedition  is  still  held  in  affectionate  sad  remembrance  and  is  a  great 

16  deal  thought  of  by  the  Australians,  and  a  touching  poem  has  been  written 
in  his  honour  by  Henry  Kendall  himself,  the  greatest  of  their  poets. 

His  name  was  Ludwig  Leichhardt ;  he  was  a  German  by  birth,  as 
he  was  born  near  Beeskow  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  in  1818. 

20  He  went  to  school  at  Kottbus  and  afterwards  became  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Here  he  first  intended  to  study  Classics,  but  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  a  rich  Englishman,  by  whom  he  was  persuaded 
to  study  Natural  Science  and  Medicine ;  and  he  became  such  an  ardent 

24  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  Science  as  to  be  willing  to  give  up  everything 
for  its  sake.  He  went  with  his  English  friend  to  Bristol,  and  from  there 
to  Sydney  alone.  Here  he  became  a  thorough  Australian,  a  true  citizen 
of  his  adopted  country.  But  though  he  felt  happy  in  his  new  home,  he 

2  8  did  not  forget  his  German  fatherland ;  for  instance  he  says  in  his  journal: 

"As  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  through  the  burning  plains, 

while  the  thoughts  of  all  my  companions  were  turned  to  our  journey's 

end,  events  of  an  earlier  date  came  into  my  mind,  recollections  of  my 

32  parents  and  the  other  members  of  my  family,  and  I  imagined  myself 
once  more  a  schoolboy  in  my  old  German  home." 

On  this  expedition  Dr.  Leichhardt  had  with  him  six  Europeans, 
two  natives  and  an  American  negro,  whom  they  afterwards  left  at 

86  Moreton  Bay  (near  Brisbane).  They  took  with  them  15  horses,  16  oxen 
and  provisions  for  8  months,  consisting  of  flour,  tea,  sugar,  and  salt. 
Their  guns  were  chiefly  relied  on  to  provide  them  with  such  fresh  meat 
as  the  country  afforded,  kangaroos,  cassowaries,  teals,  and  ducks.   But 

40  such  food  had  to  be  supplemented  by  the  flesh  of  one  of  their  horses, 
dried  in  the  sun ;  for  the  temperature  was  generally  very  high,  often 
100  0  F.i)  and  more. 


^)  F  =  Fahrenheit.    The  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  fixed  at  the 
point  at  which  the  mercury  stands  when  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  snow  and 
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The  chief  point  of  interest  about  this  expedition  was  the  night 
attack  of  the  natives  in  June  1845.    The  party  had  retired  two  by  two 
to  their  tents,  which  as  usual  were  pitched  not  far  from  each  other. 
Leichhardt  happened  to  be  sleeping  by  the  camp  fire,  keeping  himseK  4 
warm  in  his  rug,  when  he  was  aroused  by  a  loud  noise  and  a  call  for 
help.    A  shower  of  spears  was  thrown  against  the  tents  and  towards 
the  fire.    Two  Englishmen,  Roper  and  Calvert,  lay  severely  wounded 
within  their  tents,  and  a  third,  Gilbert,  got  killed  as  he  was  coming  s 
out  of  his,  by  a  spear,  which  pierced  his  chest.    The  two  Australians, 
however,  soon  loaded  their  guns,  and  after  a  few  shots  had  been  fired, 
the  savages  fled  much  frightened,  leaving  the  naked  body  of  one  of 
their  number  behind.   The  many  wounds  of  both  his  injured  companions  1 2 
were  then  neatly  dressed  by  Dr.  Leichhardt.    One  of  the  barbed  heads 
of  the  spears  had  to  be  forced  right  through  Roper's  arm  and  another 
extracted  from  Calvert's  thigh,   yet  in  spite  of  all  this,   thanks  to 
Dr.  Leichhardt's  dexterity,  so  w^ell  were  they  taken  care  of  that  neither  le 
of  them  died.    Gilbert  was  buried  and  a  large  fire  kindled  over  his  grave, 
that  the  natives  might  not  find  it  and  dig  the  body  up.  These  incidents 
took  place  at  Lat.  16^8.,  Long.  1 42  «  E. 

After  such  a  lucky  escape,  the  party  advanced  as  quickly  as  possible.  20 
With  their  scarcity  of  provision,  there  was  danger  in  delay,  yet  but  for 
a  native,  who  knew  a  few  words  of  broken  English  and  acted  as  their 
guide,  they  might  never  have  reached  Port  Essington  in  safety. 

Leichhardt  did  not  content  himself  with  this  expedition ;  he  con-  24 
ceived  the  bold  but  highly  dangerous  project  of  crossing  the  continent 
form  East  to  West.   Nor  did  he  feel  discouraged  when  his  first  attempt 
failed.     He  started   once  more  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 
Whether  he  and  all  who  were  with  him  were  killed  by  the  natives,  or  28 
got  drow^led  in  a  flood,  or  perished  for  want  of  food  is  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty.    None  of  his  party  ever  returned.    After  several  fruitless 
expeditions  had  been  sent  out  in  search  of  him,  and  after  all  hope  of 
his  ever  being  found  again  had  been  given  up,  a  statue  was  very  pro-  32 
perly  erected  to  this  heroic  but  unfortunate  explorer  by  his  new  coun- 
trymen at  Sydney. 

Since  Dr.  Leichhardt   disappeared,   Australia  has   witnessed   a 
wonderful  development,  new  natural  resources  have  been  discovered,  ae 
and  new  industries  created.  Five  separate  colonies  have  been  established 
on  the  mainland,  in  addition  to  those  in  Tasmania  and  in  the  New 


common  salt.  100  degrees  F  =  37-77  Centigrade  or  30-22  Reaumur.  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  is  used  in  all  the  countries  where  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken  in  Europe,  America,  Australia,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  formula  to  con- 
vert. F  into  C  and  R  is:  +  xO  F  =  ^^.H^^  q  _  ^"""^^^^  ^  R  (read:  plus  x  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  equal  x  minus  thirty-two  by  five  over  nine  Centigrade,  &c.). 
The  fi-eezing  point  in  Fahrenheit  is  at  +  32  ^  the  boiling  point  at  +  212 ». 
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Zealand  Islands.  In  January  1901  the  five  continental  colonies  together 
with  Tasmania  were  united  under  the  title  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  not  having  joined  the  federation,  remains 
4  separate  as  before.  Each  colony  continues  to  receive  as  heretofore  a 
governor  from  the  mother  country,  while  at  the  head  of  the  federation 
is  a  Governor  General,  who  usually  resides  at  Sydney. 


COMPOSITION  IV. 
8  Druidism  and  Christianity. 

Two  friends  travelling  in  Oxfordshire  came  one  day  to  a  small 
circle  of  stones  by  the  roadside  near  the  village  of  Rollright.  They 
looked  at  them  and  then  one  of  them  said,  "What  are  you  thinking 

12  of?"  —  "I  was  wondering",  replied  the  other,  ''how  many  of  them 
there  are?  Will  you  count  them?"  —  "Count  them  yourself ,  there 
is  a  legend  that  anybody  who  does  count  them  never  manages  to  get 
the  same  number  twice  running.    It's  just  as  well  to  try  for  oneself". 

16  What  then  was  the  mystery  of  those  ancient  stones?  How  did  they 
get  there  ?  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  Whose  work  were  they  ? 
By  what  means  were  they  placed  in  their  position  ?  Historians  cannot 
agree  on  this  point ;  some  suppose  them  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  Celtic 

20  temple,  just  as  the  similar  stone  circles  which  one  meets  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  British  Islands,  e.  g.  at  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain  and 
at  Stenness  in  Orkney,  or  as  the  rude  monumental  stones  of  the  crom- 
lechs of  Anglesey. 

24  The  priests  who  worshipped  in  such  temples  were  called  Druids, 

and  it  was  a  cruel  religion  they  taught  known  as  Druidism.  They 
burned  cattle  and  even  men  in  cages  of  basket  work,  as  sacrifices  to 
some  god,  whose  favour  they  desired  to  vdn,  or  whose  wrath  they 

28  wished  to  turn  away.  As  some  people  in  the  East  nowadays,  e.  g.  the 
Japanese,  they  worshipped  the  sun ;  for  what  could  be  a  more  fitting 
emblem  of  deity  than  the  grandest  and  most  powerful  object  in  nature? 
These  priests  had  very  great  influence.  Few  dared  to  oppose  or  disobey 

82  them.    The  friends  of  him  who  had  offended  them  were  forbidden  to 

speak  to  him ;  nor  was  he  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  great  sacrifices. 

Which  of  the  plants  used  for  Christmas  decorations  in  England  is 

more  welcome  than  the  mistletoe  ?    And  yet  this  too  is  a  relic  of  this 

86  old  religion ;  for  the  plant  was  held  sacred  by  the  Druids,  particularly 
when  it  grew  upon  the  oak,  for  there  it  is  rarer  than  on  the  apple-tree. 
When  it  grew  upon  the  trees  of  the  sacred  oakgroves,  it  was  cut  in 
the  spring  with  great  solemnity. 

40  The  people  to  whom  these  islands  belonged  were  called  Kelts,  or 

Celts,  and  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  Phoenician  sailors  used  to 
visit  these  islands  in  the  6*^  century  before  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of 
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trading  in  tin.  But  otherwise  little  is  known  of  their  history  till  55  B.  C. 
Then  came  the  Roman  invasion*  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  a  Roman  general 
who  had  already  conquered  Gaul,  came  and  fought  against  the  Britons 
to  prevent  them  from  sending  any  help  to  their  kinsfolk  in  Brittany  4 
and  Gaul.  About  a  hundred  and  forty  years  later  the  Romans,  under 
the  leadership  of  Agricola,  father-in-law  of  Tacitus,  the  historian, 
had  succeeded  in  extending  their  rule  northwards  as  far  as  the  Firth 
of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  persecuting  the  Druids,  of  whom  they  were  s 
much  afraid,  because  they  stirred  up  the  people  to  rebel. 

By  making  roads  over  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  the  Romans 
were  able  to  reach  any  part  in  a  short  time  with  theii*  troops,  which  gave 
them  a  great  advantage  over  the  Britons.  The  chief  of  the  roads,  which  12 
still  exists,  runs  from  Richborough  near  Ramsgate  by  way  of  London 
to  Chester,  and  further  on  to  the  Forth,  and  is  called  Watling  Street. 

After  a  rule  of  350  years  the  Romans   withdi-ew  from  Britain 
(410  A.  D.),  being  compelled  by  the  migration  of  the  Germanic  tribes  le 
and  their  invasions  to  withdraw  whatever  forces  they  had  in  the  out- 
lying provinces  and  guard  those  nearer  home. 

The  Britons,  being  left  to  themselves,  were  attacked  by  the  Picts 
and  Scots  as  well  as  by  piratical  bands  of  Low  Germans  from  the  coast  20 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  west  of  the  Baltic,  fierce  enemies,  against 
whom  they  were  quite  unable  to  defend  themselves.    Little  had  they 
realized  what  gi-eat  danger  there  was  in  neglecting  their  own  self- 
defence.    So  they  turned  to  their  enemies  themselves  for  assistance,  24 
and  can  one  blame  them  if  they  tried  to  set  them  against  one  another  ? 
The  Angles  readily  agreed  to  give  this  help.    So  a  large  band  of  Angles, 
Jutes,  and  Saxons  led,  as  the  story  runs,  by  their  two  chiefs,  Hengist 
and  Horsa ,  came  vdUingly  in  their  long  swift  ships  and  drove  out  the  28 
Picts  and  Scots.  But  the  Britons  had  little  reason  to  thank  the  Angles, 
for  they  did  not  prove  the  same  kind  friends  that  the  Britons  had  hoped 
for.   For  having  brought  their  wives  and  childi-en  and  having  settled 
down  to  Uve  on  a  little  island ,  called  Thanet ,  which  had  been  given  32 
them  by  the  British ,  they  found  the  country  of  those  to  whom  they 
had  brought  help,  so  pleasant  that  they  drove  out  the  very  people  they 
had  come  to  defend,  and  did  not  rest  satisfied  till  they  had  divided  the 
land  among  themselves.  And  with  their  coming  English  History  really  ae 
begins.    In  the  com*se  of  time  seven  distinct  English  kingdoms  were 
established ,  under  the  titles  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Northumbria, 
Mercia ,  East  Anglia ,  and  Essex.    These  formed  the  so-called  Saxon 
Heptarchy.  40 

At  that  time  these  Angles  were  heathens,  but  150  years  later  they 
were  converted  to  Christianity.  In  the  following  story  the  Venerable 
Bede  tells  how  this  came  about.  It  happened  that  some  EngUsh,  or 
Angle  children  were  one  day  standing  in  the  market-place  at  Rome,  44 
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whither  they  had  been  sent  to  be  sold.  Like  most  of  the  Angles  they 
had  fair  skins,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  In  Rome  where  nearly  every- 
body is  dark,  this  made  people  notice  them  very  much.  There  came 
4  by  a  young  priest  who  caught  sight  of  these  youths  and  asked  who 
they  were.  On  somebody's  telling  him  they  were  Angles,  "Ah",  he 
said,  "with  faces  so  angellike,  they  should  not  be  Angles  but  angels". 
He  further  asked  who  their  king  was.  "His  name",  replied  the  mer- 
8  chant  who  wanted  to  sell  the  boys,  "is  Ella".  The  priest  is  said  to 
have  answered,  "Alleluia  shall  be  simg  in  the  land  of  Ella".  Those 
were  assuredly  prophetic  words.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  he  had 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  to  be  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 

13  and  was  called  Pope  Gregory,  he  remembered  his  meeting  with  the 
boys.  If  his  position  had  permitted  him  to  leave  Rome,  he  would 
certainly  have  gratified  his  desire  of  converting  this  northern  country 
himself.    As  this  was  impossible,  he  sent  Augustine,  a  Benedictine 

16  monk,  as  a  missionary  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  English,  and  at  the 
same  time  bade  him  improve  their  heathen  customs,  for  instance  their 
habit  of  gambling,  for,  like  most  of  the  German  tribes,  they  were  very 
fond  of  this  vice,  and  such  as  had  lost  all  their  other  property,  would 

20  often  stake  their  own  personal  freedom  on  a  throw  of  the  dice.  This 
order  was  promptly  obeyed ;  from  Italy  Augustine  went,  as  he  was 
told,  to  the  home  of  the  King  of  Kent.  He  landed  at  Ebbsfleet  in 
Thanet  and  made  his  way  to  the  city  of  Canterbury,  where  the  grand 

24  cathedral  now  rises  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  It  was  greatly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  his  wife.  Bertha,  daughter  of  a  Prankish  king, 
whom  we  know  to  have  herself  been  already  a  believer,  that  the  king 
suffered  himself  to  be  baptized,  and  his  example  had  such  an  effect 

28  that  gradually  aU  the  men  of  his  own  kingdom,  as  well  as  those  of 
Northumbria,  became  Christians.  To  many  Augustine  gave  new  names, 
and  thus  the  name  which  an  English  child  receives  at  its  baptism,  is 
called  its  Christian  name.    His  efforts  were  rewarded  wdth  success. 

32  From  Canterbury  the  Gospel  spread  over  a  great  part  of  England,  and 
Augustine  became  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wherever  Christianity  was  introduced  it  softened  the  old  warlike 
spirit  of  the  heathens,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  later  days  the  English 

36  eagerly  sought  to  convert  their  brethren  on  the  continent.  Many 
missionaries  left  England  for  tliis  purpose,  of  whom  the  chief  perhaps 
is  Winfrith  or  Boniface,  who  is  known  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Germans. 


COMPOSITION  V. 
The  Battle  of  Hastings  (1066). 

The  greatest  and  by  far  the  wisest  of  all  the  old  English  monarchs 
was  Alfred  the  Great.  Though  for  long  years  he  was  engaged  in  hard 
sti-uggles  against  the  Danes,  during  which  he  had  to  flee  and  take  re- 
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fiige  in  the  remotest  parts  of  his  kingdom,  he  constantly  strove  to 
promote  the  intellectual  and  material  welfare  of  his  people.  Despite 
the  fact  that,  up  to  the  age  of  twelve,  he  had  not  been  taught  any  kind 
of  learning,  he  contributed  greatly  to  impart  knowledge,  to  encourage  4 
civilization ,  and  to  enlarge  the  wealth  and  expressiveness  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  by  translating  many  books  from  Latin  into  English  and 
by  calling  to  him  learned  men  from  beyond  the  sea. 

The  last  of  the  early  English  kings  was  Harold.    He  had  been  s 
elected  successor  to  Edward  the  Confessor.    For  the  latter's  heir  had 
been  passed  over,  as  a  youthful  king  but  ten  years  old  was  deemed 
impossible  at  such  a  crisis.    No  sooner  did  William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
hear  of  Harold's  election,  than  he  laid  claim  to  the  English  throne,  12 
maintaining  that  he  was  the  rightful  heir. 

The  Normans  were  of  Scandinavian  descent.    Their  ancestors  had 
made  expeditions  by  sea  into  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  some  people 
believe  that  they  had  even  ventured  as  far  as  the  coast  of  America,  le 
A  band  of  these  sea-rovers  had  come  from  Norway  in  the  time  of  King 
Alfred  and   had  landed  on  the  coast  of  France.     These  Northmen, 
deUghted  with  the  country,  made  themselves  masters  of  that  part  of 
France  which  lies  opposite  the  southern  shores  of  England.      This  20 
district,  with  Rouen  as  its  capital,  was  afterwards  called  Normandy, 
and  its  inhabitants  Normans.    They  had  at  this  time  forgotten  their 
old  speech,  which  belonged  to  the  same  Teutonic  family  of  languages 
as  that  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  and  then  spoke  French ;  they  2* 
had  also  adopted  French  manners  and  customs.    When  they  came  to 
England,  the  English  and  French  languages  existed  for  two  centuries 
side  by  side  ;  the  upper  classes  talking  French,  the  lower  ones  English. 

Wilham  was  the  fifth  duke  of  these  Normans,  and,  through  being  28 
left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  had  had  to  fight  hard  for  his  dukedom. 
In  1057  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who,  he 
declared,  promised  to  appoint  him  his  successor.  William  also  asserted 
that  Harold  had  sworn  to  help  him  in  securing  the  throne.  So  when  he  32 
heard  of  Harold's  accession,  exceedingly  angry  at  his  ha^dng  deceived 
him  in  this  way,  and  con^'inced  of  the  goodness  of  his  own  cause ,  he 
made  all  preparations  for  invading  England  and  landed  at  Pevensey, 
near  Hastings,  on  Sep.  28*^,  1066,  in  order  to  support  his  claim.  ae 

On  hearing  of  his  arrival,  Harold  hastened  from  York  to  oppose 
him  and  reached  the  hill  of  Senlac  on  Oct.  13*^.  Without  waiting  for 
all  his  troops  to  assemble,  and  trusting  to  the  strength  of  his  position, 
Harold  began  the  battle  the  next  day.  The  Normans,  far  superior  in  4o 
numbers  to  the  Saxons,  marched  to  the  attack.  A  single  knight  rode 
on  in  front,  tossing  his  sword  in  the  air  and  singing  songs  of  French 
bravery  praising  the  deeds  of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  heroes.  Two 
Englishmen,  who  rode  out  to  meet  him,  were  slain  by  him,  but  he  44 
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perished  by  the  hand  of  a  third.  The  English  fought  on  foot,  and  the 
Normans  found  their  battle-axes  very  deadly,  for,  time  after  time,  as 
they  rode  up  charging  the  English,  men  and  horses  were  hewn  down 

4  like  wood.    And  still  the  English  ranks  stood  firm. 

Truly  the  battle  might  have  lasted  all  the  day,  and  the  Normans 
would  not  have  broken  the  English  ranks,  but  the  crafty  William 
ordered  his  men  to  pretend  to  run  away  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive 

8  the  English.  Part  of  the  English  troops,  neither  perceiving  the  snare, 
nor  heeding  the  warnings  of  their  captains,  followed  them,  whereupon 
the  Normans  turned  on  them  and  cut  them  down.  The  more  desperate 
theii*  plight,  the  more  stubbornly  Harold  and  his  men  continued  fighting. 

12  They  held  their  ground  upon  the  hill,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible. 

So  WiUiam,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  battle  to  an  end,  said  to 
his  archers :  "Aiming  straight  before  you  is  only  wasting  your  arrows 

16  against  the  mound  of  the  camp.  Shoot  your  arrows  high  up  into  the 
air  in  order  that  they  may  fall  upon  the  faces  of  the  English  1"  They 
did  so  agreeably  to  his  order,  and  a  shaft  pierced  Harold's  eye,  and  he 
fell  dead.    There  perished  a  noble  warrior.    The  English  lost  all  hope 

20  when  they  saw  their  king  laid  low.  Then  the  Normans  easily  succeeded 
in  winning  the  battle,  and  their  duke  obtained  the  kingdom.  Harold's 
mother,  who  loved  him  very  dearly,  begged  for  liis  body,  but  the  victor, 
not  caring  whether  he  hurt  the  tender  feelings  of  a  mother's  heart,  or 

24  not,  would  not  grant  it  even  to  her.  Without  waste  of  time  William 
advanced  to  Dover  and  seeing  that  he  had  lost  so  many  men,  took 
measm-es  to  get  reinforcements  sent  from  Normandy.  Then  he  proceed- 
ed to  London  and  had  himself  crowned  King  of  England  in  West- 

28  minster  Abbey  on  Christmas  Day  1066,  for  the  English  could  do  nothing 
but  accept  him  as  their  lord.  Through  William  not  recognizing  the 
election  of  Stigand  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  as  lawful,  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

32  To  overawe  the  citizens  of  London  who  hated  their  new  master, 

William  had  a  fortress  built  where  the  Tower  now  stands,  and  he 
strengthened  his  position  at  Winchester,  the  old  West-Saxon  capital, 
by  erecting  a  similar  stronghold.    And  from  that  time  onwards  he 

36  repeatedly  made  use  of  this  means  of  keeping  the  English  in  subjection. 
When  William   was  firmly   settled   on  the  throne,   he  ordered 
Domesday- Book,  a  record  of  the  survey  of  most  of  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  written. 

40  The  Normans  brought  with  them  a  new  system  called  Feudalism. 

It  received  its  name  from  the  "feud",  a  piece  of  land  held  from  a 
superior  on  condition  of  military  or  other  services  being  rendered  to 
him.    Thus  the  great  lords  and  vassals  held  their  lands  from  the  king 

44  on  the  condition  of  fighting  for  him,  and  their  subtenants  from  them  on 
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similar  terms.  Hence  the  leading  feature  of  the  feudal  system  was  that 
a  tenant,  instead  of  paying  all  the  rent  in  com  or  cattle  or  money,  paid 
only  a  portion  in  that  way,  and  for  the  rest  was  obliged  to  fight  under 
his  lord's  banner,  \vithout  pay,  when  called  to  arms.  Did  any  one  fail 
to  answer  to  the  call,  he  would  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  fief. 


COMPOSITION  VI. 

CaxtOn  (bom  about  A.  D.  1422,  died  1491). 

If  any  important  event  in  English  history  ever  took  place  silently,  s 
it  was  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England  by  William  Caxton. 
Whereas  he  was  formerly  said  by  many  people  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  this  useful  art ,  now  everybody  admits  that  this  honour  be- 
longs rather  to  the  German  Gutenberg ,  whose  invention  Caxton  had  12 
learnt  on  the  Continent.   For  Caxton  spent  much  time  in  Flanders, 
living  at  Bruges ,  when  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  that 
town.   He  was  employed  as  a  copyist,  and  he  tells  us  himself ,  how 
weary  his  hands  were  and  how  dimmed  his  eyes  with  his  hard  work,  le 
Can  any  one  who  has  copied  out  a  long  manuscript,  fail  to  understand 
with  what  joy  Caxton  welcomed  the  printing-press  ?   For  before  that 
time  every  book  had  to  be  written  by  hand.  In  nearly  all  the  monasteries 
of  Europe  there  was  one  room  set  apart  for  the  copjdng  of  manuscripts,  20 
in  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak,  each  making  known  his  wants 
by  signs.   We  owe  most  of  the  copies  of  the  ancient  classics  to  the 
dihgence  of  these  learned  monks. 

Caxton  himseK  was  not  a  monk ,  but  in  his  early  days  had  been  24 
apprenticed  to  a  mercer.   After  achieving  success  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent man  of  business  in  foreign  parts,  he  became  a  kind  of  librarian 
to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy ;  for  in  those  days  many  of  the  princes  of 
Europe  were  fond  of  books,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  buying  28 
MSS.  and  forming  libraries.    Caxton  came  back  to  England  in  1476. 
The  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  just  over.  The  House  of  Lancaster,  which 
had  seized  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenet  kings,  had  been  itseK  replaced 
by  the  House  of  York  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV.   He  came  to  visit  32 
Caxton  in  that  three-storied  house  at  Westminster  where  a  rough  print- 
ing press  had  been  set  up.    Probably  neither  king  nor  printer  realized, 
as  they  gazed  upon  the  freshly  printed  pages,  how  profoundly  the  new 
art  would  affect  not  merely  the  pleasure  of  the  few  lovers  of  books,  not  ae 
only  the  methods  of  a  king's  governance,  but  even,  with  lapse  of  time, 
the  life  of  the  meanest  subject  of  a  king.   Printing  has  indeed  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  enlarging  men's  minds  and  of 
raising  the  intellectual  and  social  standard  of  the  people.    Though  4o 
Caxton  was  an  old  man  and  had  to  struggle  against  many  difficulties, 
the  lack  of  skilled  assistants,  and  accurate  tools,  he  persevered  for  fifteen 
years,  devoting  all  his  time  to  his  press.  A  trouble  which  seems  greatly 
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to  have  disturbed  him  was  the  changing  nature  of  the  English  language  ; 
he  says ,  "Our  language ,  as  now  spoken,  varieth  far  from  that  which 
was  used  and  spoken  when  I  was  born." 

4  The  first  books  printed  were  the  "Game  and  Play  of  Chess"  and 

the  "Destruction  of  Troy"  ;  this  latter  book  furnished  Shakespeare  with 
the  material  for  one  of  his  plays.  Then  Caxton  published  Chaucer's 
works,  and  a  good  many  books  translated  by  himself  into  English;  which 

8  occupied  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  sheets  of  two  pages  each.  One 
book  which  he  printed  for  the  people  and  which  bears  the  title  of  "The 
Book  of  Courtesy",  is  very  amusing  in  parts.  The  author  says  that 
people  who  use  books  badly  should  not  be  allowed  to  read  them.   He 

12  speaks  very  severely  to  those  who  read  with  unwashed  hands,  dirty 
nails ,  greasy  elbows ,  leaning  over  the  volume ,  munching  fruit  and 
cheese  over  the  open  leaves.  Though  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed 
on  each  of  the  books  that  Caxton  produced,  it  sorely  grieved  him  to  see 

16  that  they  nevertheless  contained  several  misprints.  These  books  were 
printed  not  in  a  Roman  but  in  a  Gothic  type,  which,  on  account  of  its 
black  letters,  afterwards  became  known  as  Black  Letter.  The  modern 
German  characters  are  a  development  of  this  Gothic  type.   In  those 

20  days  there  existed  no  movable  types,  so  that  the  same  block  of  letters 
could  only  be  used  in  the  printing  of  one  particular  book,  and  nobody 
then  had  any  idea  of  how  wonderful  a  development  this  art  was 
destined  to  attain.  Could  Caxton,  for  instance,  foresee  that  at  the  pre- 

24  sent  day  the  Times  would  be  able  to  print  in  its  own  office  in  one  hour 
from  a  single  machine  30  000  copies  of  its  paper  containing,  it  is  said, 
as  many  letters  as  the  whole  Bible  ? 


COMPOSITION  VII. 
28  The  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  and  its  bearings 

on  England. 

It  was  on  the  S^^  of  August  1492  that  Christopher  Columbus,  after 
long  years  of  waiting,  sailed  from  Palos  with  the  three  ships  which  the 

82  monarchs  of  Spain,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had  given  him.  The  time 
was  indeed  favourable  for  a  voyage  of  discovery.  For  navigation,  which 
but  forty  years  before  had  been  stiU  in  a  state  of  infancy  (the  mariners 
scarcely  venturing  out  of  sight  of  land),  had  made  increasing  progress, 

36  in  proportion  as  the  mariner's  compass  had  passed  into  more  general 
vse.  It  was  the  bold  enterprises  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  that 
had  led  the  Portuguese  to  double  Cape  Bojador ,  to  penetrate  to  the 
waters  of  the  Tropics,  which  they  divested  of  their  fancied  terrors,  to 

40  sail  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  finally  (in  1498)  to  reach  India 
by  this  eastern  route ;  thus  enabling  Portugal  to  enrich  herself  by 
sharing  in  the  profitable  trade  of  the  East  Indies ,  which  till  then  had 
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been  monopolized  by  Genoa  and  Venice,  whose  vessels  met  the  caravans 
that  had  travelled  by  land  froni  India ,  in  the  harbours  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Egypt. 

Columbus  was  eminently  fitted  for  his  task,  for,  though  an  ItaUan  4 
by  birth,  being  a  native  of  Genoa ,  he  had  been  living  for  many  years 
in  the  very  midst  of  this  enthusiasm  for  maritime  discovery.  At  school 
he  had  been  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  and 
afterwards,  at  the  university  of  Pavia,  as  he  had  already  shown  an  in-  s 
clination  for  a  nautical  career,  he  was  instructed  in  geometry,  geography, 
astronomy,  and  navigation.  He  had  also  acquired  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue ,  which  at  that  time  was  everywhere  the  medium 
of  instruction,  and  the  common  language  of  the  schools.   The  fame  of  12 
the  Portuguese  discoveries  had  caused  him  to  come  to  Lisbon  (about 
1470),  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Piince  Henry's  followers  and  supported  his  family  by  the  making  of 
maps  and  charts.   While  so  engaged  he  had  earned  the  reputation  of  le 
a  man  of  great  scientific  knowledge.   His  information  he  gained  from 
the  writings  of  ancient  and  modern  travellers,  among  others  from  Marco 
Polo,  the  Venetian  who  had  spent  some  years  among  the  Chinese.   In 
those  days ,  too ,  the  long  neglected  folios  of  the  ancient  geographers  20 
had  been  brought  down  from  the  shelves  of  the  monkish  Hbraries  and 
reached  the  hands  of  all  who  required  them.  Moreover  he  had  himself 
made  more  than  one  voyage  to  Guinea ,  and  had  even  lived  for  some 
time  in  Porto-Santo,  one  of  the  Madeira  islands  and  almost  the  farthest  24 
Hmit  known  to  the  West;  for  beyond  these  islands  and  the  Azores,  the 
great  tract  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  West  was  entirely  unknown. 

At  that  time  men  were  convinced  that  the  earth  was  a  flat  disc ;  but 
considering  all  points  of  the  question,  combining  knowledge  with  prac-  28 
tical  experience,  Columbus  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth 
was  round  like  a  globe,  and  had  constructed  a  map  to  illustrate  his  idea. 
Reasoning  on  this  theory ,  he  argued  that ,  if  he  were  to  sail  to  the 
West ,  he  would  ultimately  reach  India.    But  unless  he  could  win  the  32 
support  of  some  powerful  sovereign ,  he  had  no  means  of  putting  his 
theories  to  the  proof.  Columbus  tried  to  prove  to  the  Portuguese  Court 
that  his  plan  of  sailing  to  the  West  was  quite  feasible ,  but  the  King, 
whose  interest  in  maritime  discovery  was  tempered  by  excessive  cau-  86 
tion,  deemed  the  project  extravagant,  and  the  sailor's  request  for 
assistance  was  not  complied  with.   Spain ,  which  at  that  time  was  at 
war  with  the  Moors,  not  giving  him  any  help  either,  Columbus  turned 
to  England,  which  was  recovering  from  the  civil  wars  under  the  House  4o 
of  Tudor.   But  his  brother  was  captured  by  pirates  on  the  homeward 
passage ,  as  he  was  bringing  Henry  the  Seventh's  answer.   Applying 
again  to  Isabella,  after  the  conquest  of  Granada,  Columbus  succeeded 
in  getting  three  ships.  44 

5* 
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After  leaving  the  Canary  Islands ,  he  sailed  directly  to  the  West 
never  doubting  but  that  he  would  find  India.  For  a  time  all  went  well. 
Then  terror ,  discontent ,  and  mutiny  seized  hold  on  the  hearts  of  his 

4  sailors,  and  Columbus,  in  no  way  shaken  in  his  belief,  could  only  dispel 
his  seamen's  fears ,  caused  by  the  deflection  of  the  compasses  which 
the  pilots  as  well  as  he  had  noticed ,  by  pointing  out  the  indubitable 
proofs  that  land  was  near  at  hand.  These  were  a  flock  of  small  birds 

8  flying  in  the  air,  a  branch  of  thorn  with  leaves  and  berries  on  it ,  and 
an  artificially  carved  staff  floating  in  the  water. 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  12*^  of  October  1492,  that  Columbus  first 
beheld  the  New  World.  As  the  day  dawned,  the  Spaniards  saw  a  level 

12  island  rise  before  them  several  leagues  in  extent  and  covered  with  trees 
like  a  large  and  thickly  planted  orchard,  and  for  the  dispirited  mariners 
there  could  be  no  pleasanter  and  lovelier  sight  to  look  at.  With  loud 
exclamations  they  rejoiced  at  the  thought  that  their  perils  were  over 

16  and  that  their  labours  were  at  last  crowned  with  success.  Though 
apparently  quite  uncultivated  the  island  w^as  populous,  for  the  in- 
habitants were  seen  running  down  to  the  shore  from  all  parts  of  the 
wood.  They  were  perfectly  naked,  without  any  clothes  whatever,  and 

20  as  they  stood  gazing  at  the  ships  from  afar,  they  appeared  to  the 
Spaniards  to  be  lost  in  wonder ,  and  afterwards  treated  the  strangers 
like  gods. 

Columbus  made  a  signal  for  the  ships  to  cast  anchor  and  the  boats 

24  to  be  manned  and  armed.  He  entered  his  own  boat,  clothed  in  scarlet 
and  holding  the  royal  standard ,  whilst  the  two  other  boats  put  off  in 
company ,  each  with  a  banner ,  emblazoned  with  a  green  cross ,  and 
having  for  an  emblem  on  either  side  the  letters  F  and  I,  the  initials  of 

28  the  Castilian  monarchs.  On  reaching  the  shore  Columbus  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees ,  kissed  the  earth  and  returned  thanks  to  Heaven. 
Then  rising  he  drew  his  sword,  ordered  the  standard  to  be  displayed, 
and,  assembling  all  his  men  round  him,  took  solemn  possession  of  the 

82  island  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns ,  giving  the  island  the 
name  of  San  Salvador.  This  group  of  islands,  of  which  Columbus  thus 
became  the  discoverer,  is  now  known  as  the  West  Indies.  This  arose 
from  a  misconception  on  the  part  of  Columbus,  who  was  of  opinion  he 

86  had  arrived  at  some  islands  off  the  East  coast  of  Asia. 

Having  gone  through  all  the  necessary  ceremonies ,  he  made  aU 
who  were  present  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  him ,  as  admiral  and 
viceroy,  representing  the  persons  of  the  sovereigns.  The  crew  thronged 

40  round  the  admiral  with  overflowing  zeal,  some  embracing  him,  others 
kissing  him;  and  those  who  had  been  most  mutinous  during  the  voyage, 
were  now  the  loudest  in  their  praises  and  wishes  for  further  success. 
Some  begged  favours ,  as  if  he  had  ah-eady  wealth  and  honour  in  his 

44  gift,  or  else  reminded  him  of  services  they  had  rendered.  Many  cowards, 
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who  had  annoyed  him  greatly  by  the  insolent  speeches  ever  in  their 
mouths,  were  novr  to  be  seen  crouching  at  his  feet,  begging  his  pardon 
for  all  the  trouble  they  had  caused ,  and  promising  perfect  obedience 
for  the  future.  4 

The  discovery  of  America  awakened  the  spirit  of  adventure  among 
the  sea-faring  nations  of  Europe.   Five  years  later  tw^o  English  ships 
sailed  from  Bristol,  which  w^as  then  the  commercial  capital  of  the  West 
of  England  and  the  heart  of  maritime  enterprise.  They  were  commanded  s 
by  John  Cabot ,  a  Venetian ,  to  whom  Henry  VII.  had  lent  his  aid  in 
order  to  promote  commercial  development.    Cabot  discovered  New- 
foundland and  the  wHntry  coast  of  Labrador.    Desolate  though  it  w^as 
it  yet  contained  a  source  of  wealth  more  enduring  than  the  riches  of  12 
the  Spanish  gold  mines,  and  certainly  yielding  more  soUd  profits  than 
the  fabulous  abundance  in  gold  and  precious  stones  of  the  mysterious 
El  Dorado.   Its  cod  fishing  grounds  w^ere  soon  frequented  by  the  ma- 
riners of  Devonshire,  a  venturous  and  half -piratical  race,  and  this  trade,  le 
while  it  built  up  the  prosperity  of  Western  England,  helped  to  develop, 
by  bracing  effort,  the  masculine  character  of  the  nation.  Issues  fraught 
with  supreme  importance  to  England  were  soon  to  put  the  value  of 
this  ti'aining  to  the  proof.    With  increasing  confidence  the  English  20 
seamen  ventm'ed  farther  and  farther  afield.    There  grew  up  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  between  England  and  Spain ,  w^hich  w^as  intensified  by  the  re- 
ligious and  poHtical  differences  of  the  two  countries.  With  great  daring 
Sir  Francis  Drake  had  sailed  round  the  w^orld  plundering  the  galleons  24 
of  King  Philip  as  he  crossed  the  Spanish  Main.   When  open  war  be- 
came inevitable  he  sailed  to  Cadiz  and  burnt  the  store-ships  in  the 
harbour,  singeing  the  Spanish  King's  beard,  as  he  termed  it.    The 
crowning  test  came  when  the  "Invincible"  Armada  sailed  for  England  28 
(in  1588).    To  meet  them,  Drake  set  forth  from  Plymouth  (in  Devon- 
shire) with  a  company  of  brave  heroes,  who,  aided  by  a  terrible  storm, 
scattered  the  huge  fleet  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

The  old  spirit  of  adventure  took  a  new  form ,  and  w^as  invested  32 
with  a  deeper  meaning,  by  the  spiritual  struggles  through  which  Eng- 
land passed  in  the  seventeenth  century.    Most  of  the  earlier  attempts 
to  form  settlements  in  America,  which  sprang  only  from  a  love  of  ad- 
venture or  from  a  desire  of  material  gain,  ended  in  failure.   But  when  36 
they  w^ere  supported  by  religious  con^^ction,  quickened  by  the  memories 
of  persecution  and  torture,  they  w^on  their  way  to  success.    Such  was 
the  fate  of  that  Uttle  band,  know^n  as  the  Pilgrim  fathers ,  who  sailed 
in  the  Mayflower  from  Plymouth,  in  1620.  During  the  first  wrnter  they  4o 
lost  half  their  number  by  cold  and  disease,  but  the  rest  persevered  and 
became  in  time  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  and  the  nucleus  of 
Puritan  New  England. 
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COMPOSITION  VIII. 
Great  Inventions. 

In  England ,  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ,  there 

4  were  not  so  many  large  industrial  towns  as  there  are  now ,  for  there 

were  no  large  factories  nor  immense  mills  for  spinning  and  weaving, 

such  as  we  now  see  scattered  all  over  the  country ,  at  Manchester,  in 

Yorkshire  and  elsewhere.  Cloth  was  then  woven  by  the  weaver  in  his 

8  cottage,  while  his  wife  and  daughters  spun  cotton  for  him  to  use. 

At  that  time  a  poor  weaver ,  called  James  Hargreaves ,  invented 
the  spinning-jenny,  a  kind  of  wheel  which  would  enable  one  person  to 
spin  as  much  as  ten  or  twenty  could  do  before.   It  is  a  pity  that  his 

12  fellow  weavers  should  so  very  foolishly  have  feared  that  the  invention 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  rich,  but  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
For,  not  understanding  the  good  which  the  new  method  was  to  bring 
them ,  they  broke  into  poor  Hargreaves'  house ,  smashed  aU  his  fine 

16  machines  to  pieces,  and  left  the  poor  man  and  his  family  to  die  amid 
the  utmost  distress  and  poverty. 

There  was  another  mechanic,  just  as  poor  a  man  as  Hargreaves, 
whose  fortune  was  wholly  different.  This  was  Richard  Arkwright.  He 

20  lived  in  an  underground  room  in  an  obscure  alley  at  Preston ,  where 
he  practised  the  trade  of  a  barber.  But  as  he  always  whetted  his 
razors,  and  kept  his  water  hot,  and  the  soap  ready,  for  customers  who 
seldom  or  never  came ,  he  was  very  poor.    One  night  before  getting 

24  into  bed ,  the  idea  came  to  him  that  he  might  get  more  customers,  if 
he  shaved  at  a  lesser  price  than  the  other  barbers.  So ,  as  the  usual 
charge  was  twopence,  he  put  up  a  placard  with  the  following  invitation: 
"Come  to  the  Subterraneous  Barber ,  He  shaves  for  a  Penny."   Many 

28  people  who  saw  this  original  advertisement,  left  the  foremost  shops 
of  the  town,  and  came  to  patronize  the  "Penny  Barber".  And  when 
the  others,  on  account  of  this  defection,  began  to  charge  a  penny  only, 
Arkwright  still  further  reduced  his  price  to  a  half-penny. 

82  He  was  the  child  of  very  poor  parents ,  and  his  schooling  was  of 

the  most  meagre  kind,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  was  at  school  at  all.  Still, 
he  was  a  man  to  persevere ,  and  though  poor ,  had  no  intention  of  re- 
maining so.   Finding  that  shaving,  after  all,  brought  him  little  money, 

86  he  next  attempted  business  as  a  dealer  in  hair ,  and  throve  so  weU 
that  in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to  marry.  His  leisure  time  he  was 
very  fond  of  spending  in  making  experiments  in  mechanics;  and  as  he 
heard  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  yarn  to  keep  the 

40  looms  employed,  he  tried  to  find  some  way  to  overcome  that  difficulty. 
And  so  confident  of  success  was  he,  that  he  from  that  moment  neglected 
his  business,  and  he  and  his  wife  grew  poorer  and  poorer.  The  unhappy 
woman  was  so  angry  with  his  utter  foolishness,  as  she  thought  it,  that 

44  she  broke  one  of  his  models.   At  last,  in  1769,  when  he  was  all  but  in 
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rags,  he  completed  the  model  of  a  machine  for  spinning  cotton  thread. 
]>iit  afraid  of  the  hostility  of  the  I^ancashire  spinners ,  he  preferred  to 
move  to  Nottingham.  After  the  very  greatest  difficulty  he  succeeded 
in  convincing  Messrs.  Need  and  Stiiitt,  two  manufacturers,  of  the  value  * 
of  his  invention  and  entered  into  partnership  with  them.  But  Fortune 
treated  him  nearly  as  badly  as  she  did  his  predecessor ,  for  when  the 
invention  proved  successful ,  the  partners  tried  to  rob  him  of  his  just 
reward.  Such  was  their  ingratitude  and  so  hard  is  it  for  a  rich  and  a  s 
poor  man  to  meet  on  equal  terms.  Moreover  they  felt  no  shame  in 
trpng  to  persuade  people  not  to  use  his  yams ,  though  they  were  far 
superior  to  their  own.  So  Arkwi'ight  worked  his  own  yams  up  into 
calicoes  and  stockings  himself.  12 

For  the  first  five  years  the  mills  jaelded  little  or  no  profit,  but  the 
persistent  man  struggled  on  bravely  and  succeeded  in  making  a  large 
fortune ,  and  he  lived  happy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  As  a  reward  the 
king  created  him  a  knight,  so  that  he  was  afterwards  known  as  Sir  le 
Richard  Arkwi'ight.  He  died  in  1792,  leaving  a  fortune  of  about  half  a 
million  sterhng. 

It  was  an  age  of  great  inventions.  In  the  very  year  (1769)  in 
which  Arkwright  took  out  his  patent,  James  Watt  secured  a  patent  for  20 
his  steam-engine.  His  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  employed  as  a 
means  for  driving  ships.  It  was  the  Americans ,  however ,  who  first 
established  a  regular  steam-boat  service  on  the  Hudson ;  and  now  there 
are  lines  of  steamers  running  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  24 

We  owe  our  railways  with  their  swift  and  powerful  steam-engines 
to  George  Stephenson,  who  was  bom  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  first  railway  constructed  was  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway  in  1825 ,  then  followed  a  few  years  later  the  Liverpool  and  28 
Manchester  Railway.  At  first  many  people  were  against  this  new  way 
of  travelling :  there  was  much  grumbling  about  it,  the  smoke  and  noise 
of  the  engines  being  strongly  objected  to.  It  was  said  that  wherever 
the  railway  went ,  land  would  lose  its  value.  But  it  was  soon  seen  32 
how  useful  these  engines  would  be,  and  so  railways  were  quickly  made 
between  all  the  most  important  places  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  journey  from  London 
to  Edinburgh  would  have  taken  nine  days ;  at  present  we  can  travel  36 
this  distance  in  eight  hours  and  a  half,  or  even  less,  at  a  cost  of  |^  1. 
12.  8,  the  parliamentary  fare  being  reckoned  at  1  d.  a  mile. 

A  still  quicker  means  was  discovered  of  enabling  people  to  send 
short  messages  to  one  another.  This  was  the  electric  telegraph.  The  4o 
idea  was  not  discovered  by  Wheatstone;  but  he  so  improved  the  system 
as  to  make  it  a  success,  and  though  experiments  were  simultaneously 
being  made  in  England,  Germany,  and  America,  the  telegraph  was  first 
practically  worked  between  London  and  Camden  Town  in  1837.  44 
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The  progress,  however,  of  mechanical  skill  has  never  stopped.   In 

consequence  of  the   elaboration  of  a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy 

messages  can  now  be  exchanged  across  the  Atlantic,  without  the  help 

4  of  a  submarine  cable,  between  Poldhu  (Cornwall)  and  Glace  Bay,  Cape 

Breton  (Nova  Scotia,  Canada). 

Thus  the  15*^  century,  which  gave  us  the  printing  press,  the  ma- 
riner's compass,  and  gunpowder,  and  the  18*^  and  early  19*^'  centuries, 
8  in  which  the  constant  application  of  the  motive  force  of  steam  so  pro- 
foundly changed  the  modes  of  life ,  stand  out  conspicuously  as  eras  of 
invention.  And  now  we  seem  to  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  third  great 
era  of  wonderful  change.    The  vast  powers  of  electricity  surpass  even 

12  those  of  steam,  and  the  general  application  of  this  new  force,  not 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  lighting  and  locomotion ,  but  also  to  such 
domestic  uses  as  cooking  and  heating ,  is  likely  to  bring  about  a  great 
revolution  in  the  social  life  of  mankind ,  to  render  the  work  of  manu- 

16  facture  easier  and  cheaper,  and  to  make  electrical  engineering  the  most 
important  of  mechanical  arts.  No  one  man  has  done  more  to  make  this 
new  force  serve  the  peaceful  purposes  of  everyday  life  than  T.  A.  Edison 
of  New  York ,  to  whose  inventive  imagination  we  owe  among  other 

20  things  the  incandescent  light  and  the  phonograph. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  a  new  science  has  been 
created  almost  before  our  eyes.  Never  before  has  such  marvellous  pro- 
gress been  made  within  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  in  aeronautics.   It 

24  is  but  very  few  years  since  the  possibility  of  flight  through  the  air  was 
looked  upon  with  incredulity,  but  airships,  dirigible  balloons  and  aero- 
planes have  proved  the  feasibility  of  aerial  navigation,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  air  seems  to  be  at  hand. 
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Nelson  (died  in  1805). 
The  warlike  activity  which  was  displayed  in  France  in  1798,  caused 
many  people  to  think  that  an  invasion  of  England  was  intended.  There- 
32  fore  measures  were  taken  to  give  the  French  a  warm  reception,  in  case 
they  should  venture  to  approach  the  English  coast.   The  militia  and  the 
volunteers  were  called  out  and  drilled ,  and  as  in  the  days  of  the  In- 
vincible Armada ,  the  government  made  preparations  for  the  kindling 
36  of  beacons  on  hills  and  mountains,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  were  in  sight. 
But  Napoleon  did  not  intend  to  invade  England.   Egypt  was  his 
destination.    To  conquer  that  country  was  to  be  the  first  step  to  the 
conquest  of  India.  For  it  was  the  English  who  had  won  the  East  Indies 
40  in  the  various  wars  which  the  commercial  rivalries  of  the  different 
"East  India  Companies"  had  brought  about.   Nor  had  the  French  for- 
gotten the  many  defeats  they  had  suffered,  about  fifty  years  before,  at 
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the  hands  of  the  English ,  under  Lord  Clive ,  of  whom  Macaulay ,  the 
great  English  historian,  has  written. 

Leaving  Toulon ,  the  French  naval  station  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Napoleon  eluded  the  English  fleet  and  landed  his  troops  at  Alexandria,  4 
before  Nelson,  the  great  English  hero  of  the  sea,  of  whose  doings  every 
Englishman  is  justly  proud,  could  overtake  him. 

When  Nelson  came  up,  night  was  fast  coming  on,  and  the  French 
ships  were  much  larger  than  his  own  and  had  a  strong  position,  close  s 
to  the  shore.  Nelson ,  however ,  resolved  to  begin  the  attack  at  once. 
He  first  ordered  some  ships  to  sail  in  close  to  the  shore ,  between  it 
and  the  French  ships.  This  was  very  dangerous,  but  Nelson's  sailors 
were  not  only  devoted  to  him  but  were  as  skilful  as  they  were  brave.  12 
So  they  sailed  in  and  laid  their  ships  alongside  of  the  French  men-of- 
war.    Then  the  battle  began,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

It  must  have  been  terrible  to  hear ,  all  the  night  through ,  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon,  and  to  see  the  flashes  of  fire  that  lightened  up  le 
the  decks  of  the  ships.  Again  and  again,  too,  as  ship  after  ship  struck, 
or  hauled  doAvn,  her  flag  in  submission,  one  could  hear  a  British  cheer 
above  all  the  din  and  roar. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the  flagship  of  the  French  admiral,  the  20 
"Orient",  caught  fire.    The  men  fought  on  until  the  fire  reached  the 
store  of  powder ,  and  the  great  Orient  blew  up  with  all  her  thousand 
men.   Many  of  the  crew  who  were    struggling  for  their  lives  in  the 
water,  were  saved  by  English  boats.  24 

One  by  one  the  French  ships  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  when 
morning  came,  it  was  found  that  only  two  had  escaped.  Napoleon  was 
for  a  time  a  prisoner  in  Egypt,  for  the  splendid  fleet  which  had  proudly 
brought  him  from  France ,  was  quite  ruined,  and  he  had  no  means  of  28 
return  to  France.  India  was  safe,  and  England,  who  before  had  been 
the  mistress  of  the  seas,  was  so  still. 

For  the  next  seven  years  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  wars  on  the 
continent ;  chiefly  against  Austria  and  Russia.   They  were  successful  32 
wars,  and  Napoleon  had  in  the  meantime  been  elected  Emperor  of  the 
French.   His  ambitious  object  was  to  establish  a  universal  empii*e ;  and 
now  that  the  Continental  Powers  had  been  defeated ,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  England.   He  resolved  to  punish  ''perfidious  Albion",  to  ae 
repeat  the  events  of  1066 ,  and  to  triumph  at  a  second  Hastings.   At 
least,  he  hoped  so,  and  accordingly  made  dreadful  preparations  for  the 
attack:  every  harbour,  from  Holland  to  Brittany,  fi'om  Rotterdam  to 
Brest,  was  required  to  provide  ships,  while  he  himself,  having  neglected  4o 
nothing  that  might  contribute  to  his  victory ,  waited  in  the  encamp- 
ment of  Boulogne  vnth  a  large  army  for  an  opportunity  to  cross  the 
Channel.    Could  he  but  throw  his  army  across  the  Channel,  proud 
Albion  would  be  at  his  feet.  "Let  us  be  masters  of  the  Channel  for  six  44 
hours",  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "and  we  are  masters  of  the  world." 
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But  whenever  danger  threatens,  all  England  rises  as  one  man.  "It 
is  better  to  lose  one's  life  than  to  be  the  slave  of  a  foreign  usurper'', 
was  the  thought  of  each  of  her  citizens ;  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
4  soldiers  were  collected  and  drilled.  In  this  hour  of  danger,  the  great 
admiral  was  once  again  given  the  connnand.  It  was  he  who  sailed  with 
a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail  to  attack  the  French  before  they  left  the 
Mediterranean. 
8  Napoleon  had  persuaded  the  Spaniards  to  join  him,  and  he  hoped 

with  their  fleet  and  his  own  to  be  able  to  crush  the  English.  But  he 
was  mistaken.  Nelson  met  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  Cape  Tra- 
falgar in  the  southwest  corner  of  Spain,  and  here  the  great  battle  was 

12  fought.  After  he  had  made  all  his  preparations,  Nelson  went  to  his 
cabin  and  prayed  as  follows : 

"0  Thou,  Great  and  Almighty  God,  whom  I  worship,  grant  to  my 
country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a  great  and  glorious 

16  victory;  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish  it;  and  may  hu- 
manity after  victory  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the  British  fleet  I 
For  myself  individually ,  I  commit  my  life  to  Thy  keeping ;  may  Thy 
blessing  alight  on  my  endeavours  for  serving  my  country  faithfully. 

20  To  Thee  I  resign  myself  and  the  just  cause  which  is  intrusted  to  me 
to  defend.    Thine  be  the  glory  1    Amen." 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Nelson  gave  that  memorable  order 
for  the  battle ,  which  no  officer  of  his  ever  forgot ,  "England  expects 

24  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

Nelson's  ship  was  called  the  "Victory"  and  was  posted  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  battle ,  attacking  the  French  "Redoutable" ,  and 
though  the  latter  did  her  much  damage  vdth  her  fire,  the  Victory 

28  reserved  hers  till  at  close  quarters.  Nelson  was  on  deck  wearing  his 
admiral's  coat,  with  all  his  medals  and  stars  on  it,  a  good  mark  for  the 
enemy's  riflemen  to  shoot  at.  When  the  battle  had  lasted  about  two 
hours,  he  was  struck  on  the  left  shoulder  and  terribly  wounded.  Nelson 

32  told  his  friends  that  he  knew  his  wound  was  fatal ,  and  ordered  the 
surgeon  to  attend  to  the  other  wounded  men  first.  Though  everything 
was  done  that  might  alleviate  his  suffering ,  he  lay  in  great  pain  for 
about  three  hours. 

36  Before  he  died ,  news  was  brought  him  of  the  great  victory  the 

English  had  won,  and  this  made  him  very  happy.  "Thank  God,  I  have 
done  my  duty  I"  he  was  heard  to  say ,  and  a  few  moments  later  the 
brave  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  for  ever. 

40  Nelson  was  but  47  years  of  age  when  his  life  was  cut  off,  but 

Robert  Southey ,  his  biographer ,  justly  remarks :  "He  cannot  be  said 
to  have  fallen  prematurely  whose  work  was  done ;  nor  ought  he  to 
be  lamented  who  died  so  full  of  honours  and  at  the  height  of  human 

44  fame". 
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His  body  was  taken  to  England  and  laid  to  rest  —  not  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  most  of  England's  mighty  dead,  statesmen, 
warriors,  poets,  lie  buried,  but  —  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Hither  also 
was  borne  many  years  later  the  great  duke  who ,  at  Waterloo,  by  the  4 
ready  help  of  Blucher,  the  intrepid  Pnissian  hero,  completed  Nelson's 
work  and  saved  Europe  from  the  domination  of  France. 


COMPOSITION   X. 
The  Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India  (1875). 

In  1875  the  Prince  of  Wales  paid  a  visit  to  the  great  dependency 
of  the  British  Crown,  It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration,  regret, 
and  horror  that  Englishmen  look  back  on  the  story  of  their  country's 
connection  with  India.    They  admire  the  enterprise  of  those  early  12 
merchants  of  the  East  India  Company  to  whom,  in  1600,  Elizabeth  had 
given  a  Charter.  They  admire,  too,  the  many  splendid  deeds  of  miUtary 
heroism  of  which  India  has  been  the  scene.   They  applaud  the  wise 
poUcy  of  the  elder  Pitt,  the  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who,  in  the  le 
seven  Years'  War ,  fought  France  not  on  the  plains  of  Europe  but  on 
the  sea ,  and  in  far  America,  and  distant  India.    The  daring  of  Lord 
Chve  (1757)  and  the  resolute  government  of  Warren  Hastings  command 
their  admiration ,  while  they  regret  the  dubious  administrative  acts  20 
which  led  to  Hastings'  subsequent  impeachment  (1788).  They  can  point 
without  dishonour  to  the  steady  progress  of  English  influence  and 
power,  by  which,  in  a  country  that  for  centuries  had  been  the  home  of 
warring  tribes,  a  Pax  Brittanica  has  been  established  securing  peace  to  24 
more  millions  than  had  ever  known  the  Pax  Romana.   This  peace,  too, 
has  been  largely  kept  by  the  native  forces  of  the  country.  The  horrors 
of  that  brief  moment  of  frenzy  when  (in  1857)  the  Sepoys  almost 
overthrew  the  dominion  thus  laboriously  established,  are  lost  sight  of  in  28 
admiration  of  the  patient  heroism  of  Delhi  and  of  Lucknow  (1857). 

From  that  time  onwards  (from  1858)  the  English  State  takes  over 
all  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  this  great  country.  The  semi- 
independent  princes  recognize  its  power,  and  to  this  formal  expression  32 
was  given  when  in  1877  Queen  Victoria  assumed  the  title  of  Empress 
of  India.  Since  that  time  the  political  influence  of  the  British  powder 
has  been  much  increased.  To-day  222.000.000  are  under  direct  British 
rule ;  her  native  states  wdth  a  population  of  62.000.000  look  to-day  to  36 
the  Prince  who  visited  them  in  1875  as  their  Emperor.  Social  and 
economic  changes  have  been  equally  great.  A  vast  system  of  education, 
equitable  taxation,  and  an  immense  net- work  of  railways  have  aU  con- 
tributed to  swell  the  trade  and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country.        40 

The  prince  travelled  by  land  as  far  as  Brindisi  (the  Brundusium 
of  the  Ancients,  in  Italy)  and  there  w^ent  on  board  the  Serapis.    Taking 
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advantage  of  his  presence  in  Egypt ,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Khedive  ^), 
investing  his  son  with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  After  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Red  Sea  had  been  passed,  the  prince  landed  at  Aden,  a  most 
4  important  coaUng-station  at  the  entrance  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  then 
sailed  for  Bombay,  where  preparations  for  his  reception  had  been  going 
on  for  weeks. 

Here  the  prince  was  received  by  the  Viceroy ,  Lord  Northbrook, 

8  and  the  scene  was  rendered  highly  picturesque  by  the  gorgeous  oriental 

dresses  of  the  many  princes  present  with  their  large  retinues.    The 

chief  of  these  princes  was ,  perhaps ,  the  young  Guicowar  of  Baroda, 

who  had  brought  his  gold  and  silver  guns  with  him,  —  no  mere  oraa- 

12  mental  toys,  but  handsome  three-pounders,  used  for  firing  salutes.  To 
the  territories  of  this  young  chief  the  prince  paid  a  visit  a  few  days 
later ,  and  was  entertained  with  the  curious  spectacle  of  contests  be- 
tween wild  animals.   But  as  the  prince,  in  order  to  avoid  anything  that 

16  might  appear  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  a  humanitarian  European,  had 
made  the  stipulation  beforehand  that  the  animals  should  not  be  allowed 
to  hurt  one  another,  there  was  little  real  fighting. 

On  his  way  to  Ceylon  the  prince  landed  at  the  little  Portuguese 

20  colony  of  Goa,  and  then  proceeded  to  Colombo,  where  he  held  the  usual 
reception  of  chiefs.  There  was  the  same  ceremony,  only  on  a  grander 
scale,  at  the  capitals  of  the  other  provinces,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
Everywhere  the  prince  was  welcomed  as  the  true  successor  to  the 

24  Empire  of  the  Moguls. 

Leaving  Calcutta  the  prince  went  to  Benares,  the  holy  city  of 
India ,  where  the  pilgrims  bathe  themselves  in  the  Ganges  and  Avash 
their  sins  away  in  its  sacred  waves.    Then  he  visited  Lucknow ,  the 

28  town  so  well  known  to  EngUsh  people,  and  to  all  readers  of  Tennyson's 
poems,  for  the  heroic  defence  during  the  Great  Mutiny  (1857),  and  the 
noble  efforts  of  Havelock  and  Outram  for  its  relief.  Here  the  prince 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  memorial  to  the  Sepoys,  or  native  troops, 

32  who  had  fallen  in  the  Mutiny ,  and  held  a  levee  of  the  survivors  of 
the  siege. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1876,  after  the  prince  had  made  the  tour  of 
India ,  he  took  part  in  the  characteristic  sport  of  the  country ,  at  the 

36  invitation  of  Sir  Jung  Bahador.  A  tiger  hunt  necessitates  preparations 
more  extensive  than  an  ordinary  European  would  imagine ,  but  all  is 
arranged  by  the  native  servants,   who  have  a  wonderful  ability  in 


^)  Khedive  (which  means  'prince')  is  the  title  granted  in  1867  by  the  sultan 
of  Turkey  to  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  nominally  is  a  vice-roy,  or  governor,  of  the 
Padishah  of  Constantinople.  It  was  the  same  khedive  who,  in  November  1869, 
had  welcomed  the  many  illustrious  representatives  of  the  European  states  at 
the  ceremony  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which,  after  many 
difficulties,  had  been  completed  (in  1868)  by  the  indomitable  perseverance  of 
its  projector,  tlie  Frenchman  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 
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executing  theii*  masters'  orders ,  even  though  all  the  conveniences  of 
civilized  life  have  to  be  transported  to  the  mldemess,  such  as  cooking 
utensils,  coffee-pots,  cups  and  saucers,  jugs,  plates  and  dishes,  dinner- 
napkins,  table-hnen,  tumblers,  glasses,  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  etc.,  4 
not  forgetting  the  portable  ice-chest  with  its  cooling  wines  and  soda 
water.  Spacious  tents  are  rigged  up  and  furnished  with  carpets,  tables, 
and  easy-chau'S.  Before  the  tent  which  serves  as  the  dining-room,  the 
natives  dig  a  ditch  and  raise  a  rough  terrace,  where  one  may  sit,  even  s 
late  at  night ,  in  reasonable  security  from  cobras ,  the  most  poisonous 
of  Indian  snakes,  and  other  evil  beasts. 

The  elephant  is  the  natural  foe  of  the  tiger.  On  this  occasion  the 
party  comprised  600  of  these  animals ;  the  majority  of  them  were  used  12 
as  beaters  or  "pad  elephants",  while  the  shooting  party  were  mounted 
two  by  two  in  the  howdahs  ^)  on  the  backs  of  the  others.  A  huge  circle 
was  formed  by  this  large  train  of  elephants,  which  gradually  contracted 
round  the  place  where  the  tiger  was  thought  to  he,  till  he  had  no  choice  16 
but  to  show  himself.  On  the  first  day  of  the  hunt,  the  prince  shot  no 
fewer  than  six  tigers ,  a  greater  number  than  any  man  has  ever  been 
knowTi  to  shoot  in  this  countiy  in  one  day. 

During  the  hunt  one  of  the  suite  had  a  very  nan*ow  escape.   He  20 
had  put  up  a  tiger  not  far  in  front  of  him ,  trying  to  get  away  in  the 
high  grass ,  for  tigers  rarely  attack  anybody  unless  wounded.   He  had 
fired  too  quickly  and  wounded  him  in  the  flank.   With  a  leap  that 
seemed  to  raise  his  body  perpendicularly  from  the  ground,  the  splendid  24 
creature  flew  into  the  air  and  settled  right  on  the  head  of  the  young 
hunter's  elephant.   Even  for  an  old  sportsman  the  position  would  have 
been  a  trying  one  to  be  brought  into  such  a  terrific  encounter  at  arm's 
length.   But  the  young  officer  did  not  lose  his  nerve  at  so  dangerous  a  28 
moment.  As  the  elephant  plunged  wildly  in  his  efforts  to  shake  off  the 
beast,  the  hunter  seized  his  second  gun  and,  aiming  for  a  second  at  the 
gigantic  cat,  fired  again.  The  claws  released  their  fearful  hold,  the  tiger 
fell  dead,  staining  the  jungle  with  his  blood,  and  a  yell  of  triumph  rose  32 
all  along  the  line. 


COMPOSITION  XL 
England  of  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  (1887). 

Although  three  EngUsh  sovereigns,  besides  Queen  Victoria^),  have 
completed  their  fifty  years  of  rule,  there  was  no  ground,  in  their  case, 

^)  A  kind  of  box  fastened  on  the  elephant's  back  for  people  to  sit  in. 

2)  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  in  1887,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen. 
In  the  same  year  Hanover,  which  from  the  accession  of  George  I  (1714)  had  in 
personal  union  been  united  with  the  English  crown,  became  separated  again 
through  the  action  of  the  Salic  law  prevailing  in  Hanover,  which  prevented 
females  from  succeeding  to  the  throne. 
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for  such  great  joy  as  that  which  hailed  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's 
Jubilee  in  1887.  The  three  kings  ^)  had  years  of  trouble  and  sorrow 
to  look  back  upon.    One  was  at  war  with  his  barons,  the  second  had 

4  outlived  his  glory  and  his  fame,  while  George  III.  was  afflicted  with 
a  grievous  personal  calamity. 

Queen  Victoria,  too,  has  had  her  sad  troubles,  but  she  has  always 
had  the  sympathy  of  her  people  and  has  borne  them  nobly.    But  what 

8  gave  England  the  right  to  rejoice  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee  was  the  great 
progress  she  had  made  under  Victoria's  government,  in  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Art.  The  number,  size,  and  speed  of  her  ships  have 
wonderfully  increased ;  the  riches  of  her  merchant-princes  are  many 

12  times  as  great,  and  the  houses  of  all  are  better  built  and  more  comfor- 
tably furnished.  The  spread  of  education  has  raised  the  intelligence 
of  the  people,  numerous  exhibitions  have  created  a  taste  for  the  beautiful 
and  helped  to  elevate  the  masses.    Cheap  postage  ^),  rapid  communi- 

16  cation,  and  a  good  and  moral  press  have  worked  together  to  open  and 
enlarge  men's  minds.  New  ideals  of  life  and  art  were  fashioned  by 
William  Morris,  John  Ruskin,  and  the  Pre-Raffaelite  Brotherhood. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  the  prophet  of  duty,  has  delivered  his  message  to  the 

20  nation.  Feeling  the  lowness  of  civilization  yet  attained  by  man,  he 
made  it  his  work  as  a  writer  to  teach  men  to  live  vigorous  lives: 
'^Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee,  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  duty. 
Here,  in  this  poor,  miserable,  hampered  actual  wherein  thou  even  now 

24  standest,  here  or  nowhere  is  thy  ideal ;  work  it  out  therefrom ;  believe, 
live,  and  be  free."  These  fifty  years  have  been  specially  marked  by 
the  vast  share  of  public  attention  that  has  been  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.    Through  the  efforts  of 

28  Richard  Cobden  and  William  Bright  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League  secured 
for  them  cheap  bread,  Avhile  Charles  Kingsley  and  his  band  of  Christian 
socialists  helped  to  provide  them  with  happier  and  more  healthful 
homes ;  and  even  to  the  destitute,  vicious,  and  criminal  classes  in  the 

82  slums  of  the  East  End  of  London ,  and  to  those  wrecked  on  the  rocks 
of  life  in  other  dark  spots  of  England,  relief  had  appeared  through  the 
social  work  of  General  Booth  and  his  Salvation  Army ,  so  that  there 
was  none  so  poor  but  had  some  cause  to  be  glad  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee. 

86  Moreover,  George  IIL  had  lost  England  a  colonial  empire,  whereas, 

under  Victoria,  she  had  gained  another,  which  has  prospered  under  her 
rule.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  now  the  homes  of  millions  of 
English  people,  and  the  population  of  Canada  has  increased  enormously. 


1)  Henry  III.,  Edward  III.,  George  III. 

2)  It  was  in  1840  that,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Post-office 
officials  and  the  ministers,  Rowland  Hill  succeeded  in  seeing  his  scheme  of  a 
uniform  reduced  postage  fee  come  into  force.  To  him  is  also  due  the  idea  and 
introduction  of  post-stamps. 
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The  colonies  have  quadrupled  their  wealth  many  times  over  since  the 
days  of  the  Queen's  accession. 

And  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  a  large  share  of  this  progi-ess 
was  due  to  the  noble  character  of  the  Queen  herself,  and  that  England  4 
had  real  cause  to  return  joyful  thanks  to  God  for  the  preservation  of 
her  life.    Hence  the  central  feature  of  the  Jubilee  Celebration  was  the 
Thanksgiving  Service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  June  21"^^  1887. 

Merrily  pealed  the  bells,  as  the  procession  started  from  Bucking-  s 
ham  Palace,  the  London  residence  of  the  Enghsh  sovereigns.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  London  had  ever  witnessed.  All  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  were  either  present  in  person  or  had  sent  some  of  their 
nearest  relatives  as  their  representative.  Numerous  Indian  princes,  12 
follo\Adng  one  after  the  other,  resplendent  in  their  jewels,  testified  to 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  India ;  while  many  other  potentates  from 
the  Far  East  proved  the  world-wide  influence  of  England. 

On  leaving  the  Palace,  the  procession  proceeded  slowly  up  Con-  le 
stitution  Hill,  then  along  Piccadilly,  gorgeous  with  draperies  of  many 
a  hue.    From  Regent  Circus  to  Waterloo  Place  the  decorations  were 
on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  with  a  splendid  triumphal  arch  at  either 
end.    Trafalgar  Square  was  Hterally  packed  vrith  human  beings.    Here  20 
at  the  foot  of  Nelson's  Column  were  appropriately  drawn  up  the  boys 
of  the  Royal  Naval  College.    Thi*ough  Northumberland  Avenue,  the 
home  of  the  great  hotels,  all  crowded  v^dth  eager  sight-seers,  the  pro- 
cession found  its  way  to  the  Embankment ;  and  then  passing  thi'ough  24 
Parliament  Square,  where  huge  stands  thronged  with  people  gave  a 
most  enthusiastic  reception  to  the  Queen,  the  royal  party  reached  the 
Abbey,  which  they  entered  by  the  west  door.    Beside  the  Queen's 
carriage  rode  her  sons,  gi*andsons  and  sons-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Wales  28 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  being  loudly  cheered  by  the  crowds. 
The  whole  route  was  lined  with  soldiers,  who  presented  arms  as  the 
queen  passed. 

In  the  Abbey,  room  was  found  for  over  9000  people,  drawn  from  32 
all  ranks ;  nor  were  the  working  classes  forgotten.  After  the  service, 
which  was  performed  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  Queen  kissed  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  who  sat 
mthin  the  rails  of  the  raised  dais.  Then  the  procession  wended  its  ae 
way  back  to  Buckingham  Palace,  amid  the  repeated  "Hurrahs"  of  the 
populace. 

In  the  evening  the  whole  town  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  in  a 
manner  well  suited  to  the  memorable  occasion ;  private  houses  striving  4o 
in  friendly  rivalry  to  outdo  the  costly  illuminations  of  pubUc  buildings. 
Of  the  latter  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  City  were  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  Mansion  House.  In  order  that  the  people  might  walk  freely 
about  the  sti*eets,  no  carriage  traffic  was  allowed  within  certain  limits.  44 
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Throughout  the  United  Kingdom  the  Jubilee  was  celebrated  with 
the  same  enthusiasm.  On  the  Malvern  Hills  a  huge  beacon  was  kindled, 
which  should  give  the  signal  for  the  lighting  of  all  the  others ;  and  a 

4  few  moments  later,  one  could  see  the  answering  fires  blazing  lively  up 
on  every  side,  bearing  no  more,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Armada,  the 
tidings  of  approaching  danger,  but,  as  it  were,  a  message  of  joy  and 
thankfulness  for  the  progress  of  peace. 

8  For  nearly   fourteen   years  Queen  Victoria  continued  to  reign. 

With  her  death,  in  January  1901,  the  House  of  Hanover  came  to  an 
end.  Her  son.  King  Edward  VH.,  is  held  to  be  the  first  of  a  new  line 
of  kings  (the  dynasty  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha). 

12  Great  were  the  changes  which  England  had  witnessed  during  the 

centuries  that  had  elapsed  since  William  the  Conqueror  landed  at 
Pevensey  [1066].  For  a  time  feudalism  as  well  as  the  foreign  tongue 
which  he  had  brought  over  from  the  continent  helped  to  keep  English 

16  and  Norman  apart;  but  the  shifting  play  of  forces,  causing  now  the 
English  and  the  Crown  to  unite  in  order  to  curb  the  intolerance  of 
Norman  barons,  now  forcing  barons  and  people  to  stand  side  by  side 
and  wi'est  a  magna  charta  from  a  tyrant  king  —  the  Magna  Charta  of 

20  King  John  [1215],  the  great  charter  of  English  freedom  — ,  gradually 
created  a  united  nation  using  a  common  language  ampler  than  either 
Norman  French  or  Saxon  English.  This  fusion  helped  to  establish 
that  mutual  confidence  of  ruler  and  ruled  which  marked  the  reign  of 

24  Edward  I.,  and  led  to  the  meeting  of  the  Model  Parliament  [1295],  the 
first  perfect  parliament  to  which  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  — 
clergy,  barons,  and  commons  —  had  sent  representatives.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  Lancastrian  kings  increased  the  powers  of  parliament, 

28  but  the  destruction  of  the  great  noble  families  by  the  wars  of  the  Roses 
paved  the  way  for  the  absolute  rule  of  the  Tudors. 

Other  causes  were  also  at  work  to  effect  great  changes.  The  true 
chivalry  of  the  crusades  had  long  since  been  dead,  and  its  later  travesty 

32  of  ceremonial  form  (the  over-elaboration  of  tournaments  and  rules  of 
courtly  etiquette)  was  also  dying.  The  castle  passes  away  before  the 
cannon,  the  bowman  cedes  to  the  musketeer  with  his  flask  of  gunpowder. 
There  is  no  more  place  in  England  for  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men; 

36  no  longer  will  he  —  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  in  his  Ivanhoe  —  cleave 
with  his  arrow  a  peeled  willow  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  paces. 

The  old  faith,  too,  is  changed.  The  monasteries  disappear  with 
their  monks  and  nuns,  the  Roman  Cathohc  priest  makes  room  for  the 

40  Protestant  preacher^). 

')  It  was  Henry  VIII.  who,  in  1534,  called  a  parliament,  which  abolished 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope  in  England  and  declared  the  king  "Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  in  England."  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  very  same 
king  had  at  first  opposed  the  Reformation  and  that,  as  a  reward  for  his  refu- 
tation of  Luther's  doctrines  in  the  ''Assertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments"  (1521) 
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In  time  the  old  English  spirit  of  freedom  survives,  rekindled  by 
the  clash  of  war.  Unheedful  of  the  signs  of  the  time,  the  second  Stuart 
goes  to  his  death  upon  the  scaffold  ^)  on  that  dreary  day  at  the  end  of 
January  1649,  and  when,  about  forty  years  later,  James  II.  endeavours  4 
to  subvert  the  constitution,  his  throne  is  (in  1689)  declared  vacant. 
From  that  time  onwards  constitutional  government  is  secure,  ever 
adapting  itseK  to  the  new  condition  of  successive  ages  and  fostered  by 
none  with  more  sympathy  and  sagacity  than  by  Queen  Victoria.  s 
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Sydney,  Nov.  4*^,  1909. 

My  dear  Bob, 

As  I  write  this  letter  no  doubt  you  are  making  12 
great  preparations  for  celebrating  Guy  Fawkes'  day,  to-morrow,  with 
a  splendid  display  of  fireworks. 

I  got  both  your  letters  at  the  same  time.    I  found  them  here 
waiting  for  me,  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  came  back  from  the  sheep-run.  le 
I  was  quite  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  parcel  you  sent  me.    I  see 
that  both  you  and  Tim  have  been  very  busy:   I  must  compliment 
Mr.  Matheson  on  the  excellent  way  in  which  he  has  taught  you ;  he 
evidently  understands  far  better  than  ever  I  did,  how  to  get  work  out  20 
of  you.     For  from  the  amount  of  papers  you  sent  me,  I  can  judge 
how  hard  at  work  you  must  have  been.    The  compositions  are  very 
interesting,  and  the  subjects  weU  chosen.    I  am  returning  them  by 
the  next  mail.    I  hope  you  know  as  much  about  the  other  parts  of  24 
English  History  as  you  do  about  the  Battle  of  Hastings  or  Nelson. 
The  last  piece  and  the  last  but  one  greatly  took  the  fancy  of  some  of 
my  friends ;  so  give  Tim  om*  heartiest  congratulations.    But  I  preferred 
your  account  of  Leichhardt.    I  believe  I  may  safely  say  that  there  is  28 
no  one  in  Sydney  but  regards  his  statue  with  feeHngs  of  admii*ation 
and  affection,  and  now  it  has  a  still  greater  interest  for  me,  for  when- 
ever I  go  by,  I  cannot  but  remember  your  essay.    It  is  a  true  pleasiu-e 
to  me  to  see  that  you  are  making  such  progress ;  and  I  trust  you  went  82 
back  to  school  with  the  virtuous  resolution  of  doing  your  level  best 
and  winning  several  prizes  which  may  gladden  my  heart  when  I  come 

he  had  been  named  by  the  Pope  Defender  of  the  Faith  (Fidei  Defensor)  —  a 
title  which  is  still  borne  by  the  English  sovereigns  and  is  to  be  seen  stamped 
on  all  English  coins.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  quarelled  with  the 
Pope  about  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine  and  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn 
(the  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  that  this  change  of  view  took  place. 

^)  After  a  long  struggle  between  king  and  parliament,  the  chief  point  in 
which  was  the  right  to  tax  the  country  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and 
the  government,  Charles  I.  (son  of  James  I.,  and  grandson  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots)  was,  by  a  high  court  of  justice,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  lords, 
sentenced  to  death  and  executed  in  front  of  the  Palace  of  Whitehall  (in  London), 
on  January  30.  1649. 

Tlie  English  Scholar  (Spec,  Ed,  of  the  English  Student  for  Beginners  in  the  Higher  Forms),  6 
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home.  Always  do  your  duty  and  fit  yourself  for  a  future  career  of 
usefulness  to  your  fellow-citizens  1 

I  went  up  to  the  sheep-run  in  the  beginning  of  September,  that 

4  is  early  spring  wdth  us.  Everything  was  going  on  well,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  the  richest  grass,  also  on  the  new  part  w^e  bought  up  last 
year  and  which  makes  the  whole  of  our  pasture  grounds  cover  as  much 
as  35,000  acres  now.    So  there  is  much  riding  about  to  be  done.    Fred 

8  is  a  capital  manager.  So  I  did  not  stop  to  look  after  the  shearing  of 
the  sheep,  which  will  begin  in  a  very  few  days,  if  they  have  not  already 
begun.  We  hope  to  shear  about  25,000  sheep,  which  will  yield  a  great 
deal  of  fine  soft  wool.    So  far  the  year  has  been  favourable,  in  the  w^et 

12  season  we  had  no  floods  to  speak  of,  though  at  one  time  we  were  in 
great  fear  lest  they  should  come.  As  yet  we  have  had  no  drought  this 
summer,  and  at  present  the  weather  is  anything  but  dry. 

I  was  kept  longer  than  usual  at  the  sheep-run,  as  I  had  to  look 

16  out  for  an  overseer  to  take  Fred's  place,  since  he  has  definitely  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  New  Zealand  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  bush. 
I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  smart  young  Scotchman, 
whom  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  at  Tamw^orth  itself.  He  once  had 

20  a  farm  of  his  own  in  Ayrshire.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had 
no  recommendation  from  anybody  I  know,  I  have  determined  to  engage 
him.  I  do  not  deny  but  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  his  honesty, 
but  I  trust  not.  It  was  a  case  either  of  taking  him  or  of  stopping  myself. 

24  Towards  Christmas  time  next  year,  I  hope  to  go  and  see  how 

Fred  has  fared  in  his  new^  home,  and  then  we  shall  go  to  Auckland  to 
eat  our  Christmas  turkey  and  plum-pudding  with  my  old  friend  Captain 
Steadman,  who  has  lately  retired  from  the  Navy  and  come  to  spend 

28  the  rest  of  his  days  in  that  beautiful  and  healthy  island,  the  fairyland 
of  sweet  flowers,  palmy  foliage,  and  mountain  waters. 

Fred  has  bought  his  land,  and  his  first  task  will  be  to  clear  it. 
This  is  a  very  hard  job,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  skill ;  but  all  his 

32  neighbours  wdll  help  him,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 
For  as  they  received  help  from  others  on  their  arrival,  so  they  always 
treat  new-comers  with  the  same  charming  courtesy  and  kindness.  But 
at  first  one  must  always  put  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  hardship ; 

36  still,  after  the  first  difficulties  are  over,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  Fred 

will  make  his  way,  as  he  has  plenty  of  energy  and  pluck  about  him. 

Tell  Mr.  Vaughan  that  a  few  days  ago  I  met  Ted  Watson,  an 

old  College  friend  of  ours.    I  ran  across  him  most  unexpectedly,  here 

40  in  Sydney.  He  has  had  a  curious  life,  and  you  may  w^ell  take  a  lesson 
from  his  story.  He  never  was  at  any  time  studious,  and  years  ago, 
being  young  and  strong,  he  determined  to  emigrate  contrary  to  his 
parents'  washes,  who  left  him  to  push  his  w^ay  in  the  world  as  he 

44  pleased  himself.    He  soon  lost  all  his  money,  but  never,  I  am  happy 
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to  say,  gave  way  to  drink,  as  so  many  empty -pursed  Europeans  do 
here.  He  always  managed  to  find  work  to  do,  sometimes  as  a  stock- 
rider on  a  sheep-station,  sometimes  at  the  gold-diggings,  to  which  he 
worked  his  way  from  New  Zealand  as  a  cook's  mate  on  a  small  sailing  4 
vessel.  Perhaps  the  funniest  part  of  his  career  was  when  he  kept 
stables  at  Napier.  Here  he  knew  several  people,  and  driving  them 
in  the  daytime  in  his  cab,  he  would  dine  with  them  in  the  evening. 
At  last  after  a  good  many  years,  the  influence  of  Watson's  friends  at  s 
home  secured  him  a  government  appointment  in  the  South  Island ; 
and  he  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Sydney. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  I  shall  go  to  Hongkong  and 
Japan.    At  the  latter  wonderful  island  I  shall  stop  a  month  and  admire  12 
the  pretty  cherry  blossoms.    In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  I  shall 
travel  from  Yokohama  to  Vancouver  by  the  Canadiau  Line,  thus  follow- 
ing the  aU-Red  Line  round  the  world  on  British  soil.  I  went  by  sea  to 
San  Francisco  in  '93  when  I  saw  the  big  ti-ees  in  Yosemite  Valley  —  le 
finer  even  than  the  pines  in  New  Zealand.    It  was  the  year  of  the 
World's  Fail"  at  Chicago,  where  I  visited  the  Slaughtering  Houses  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yards.    This  time  I  want  to  see  as  much  as  I  can  of 
Canada,  especially  the  fruit  farms  of  British  Columbia  and  the  wheat  20 
fields  of  Manitoba   and  Saskatchewan.     I  shall  stop  a  few  days  at 
Winnepeg  before  I  go  on  to  Toronto,  where  I  shall  have  to  discuss 
several  matters  mth  my  friend  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture in  that  University.    On  the  same  business  I  may  have  to  go  24 
to  the  States,  in  which  case  I  should  try  to  cross  by  the  Mauretania 
or  Lusitania.  But  I  sincerely  hope  this  will  not  be  necessary  and  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  carry  out  my   original  intention  of  crossing  by 
one  of  the  European  boats  from  Quebec.    I  shall  probably  reach  Eng-  28 
land  by  the  middle  of  October,  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
yellow   and  brown   autunui   tints  which  we  miss  so  much  here  in 
Australia.    By  that  time  the  Sandhurst  entrance  Exam  will  be  far 
behind  you,  and  I  hope  I  shall  find  you  well  on  in  your  career  as  a  32 
cadet  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  looking  forward  to  a  commission 
in  the  Indian  Army.    I  shall  come  down  to  Berkshire  to  see  you.    Tim, 
I  suppose,  will  then  be  in  residence  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

My  old  friend,  Mr.  Vaughan,  has  been  very  kind  to  you,  giving  36 
you  such  fine  treats ;  wiite  and  give  him  and  Mrs.  Vaughan  my  very 
best  thanks  for  all  their  kindness.    As  I  go  along,  I  am  collecting  all 
sorts  of  curiosities  for  bu'thday  presents ;  you  all  will  wonder  what 
funny  things  you  will  get  when  I  come  home.  4o 

Give  my  best  thanks  and  kind  remembrances  to  all  who  have 
enquired  after  me  and  mention  my  return  in  1911.  Work  hard  and 
prosper. 

Your  loving 

Father.  44 
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APPENDIX. 
Leading  Dates  of  English  History  Classified. 

Great  Periods. 

Celtic  Times before  A.  D.  43. 

Roman  Times 43—410. 

The  Old  English  (Teutonic)  Kingdoms 449—1066. 

Feudal  Monarchy 1066—1485. 

Absolute  Monarchy 1485 — 1688. 

Limited  (Constitutional)  Monarchy since  1689. 

Changes  of  Race. 

The  Coming  of  the  Romans B.  C.  55. 

The  Coming  of  the  English A.  D.  449. 

The  Coming  of  the  Danes 787. 

The  Danish  Conquest  complete 1016. 

The  Coming  of  the  Normans 1066. 

Changes  of  Dynasty. 

The  Norman  Line , 1066—1154. 

Plantagenets :  House  of  Anjou 1154 — 1399. 

Plantagenets :  House  of  Lancaster 1399 — 1461. 

Plantagenets :  House  of  York 1461 — 1485. 

House  of  Tudor 1485—1603. 

House  of  Stuart 1603—1714. 

House  of  (Brunswick)  Hanover 1714 — 1901. 

House  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha .     .  since  1901. 

(449)— 1066  Old  English  (Teutonic)  Kingdoms  in  England. 

(449).  Vortigern,  the  British  King  of  Kent,  (as  the  story  goes)  asks  the 
Jutes  to  help  him  against  the  Picts  of  the  north.  —  Arrival  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  landed  at  Ebbsfleet  (near  Ramsgate),  on 
the  shores  of  the  island  of  Thanet,  which,  in  return  for  their  aid, 
was  given  them  as  a  settlement. 

597.  Augustine,  sent  as  a  missionary  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  lands 
at  Ebbsfleet  in  Kent :  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

827.   Egbert  of  Wessex:  lord  of  all  England  south  of  the  Forth. 

871—901.   Alfred  the  Great. 

1016 — 1042.  Danish  Supremacy  of  England;  Canute  [Knut]  the  Dane, 
King  of  England,  1016—1035. 

1066.  Edward  the  Confessor's  heir  (a  descendent  of  the  direct  royal 
line)  being  thought  too  young,  Harold  (son  of  Godwin ,  the  great 
Earl  of  Wessex,  and  brother  of  King  Edward's  widow)  was  chosen 
king  by  the  witan  ("the  wise  men").  William  of  Normandy  claimed 
the  throne  and  defeated  Harold  in  the  battle  of  Senlac  Hill  (near 
Hastings). 


Leading  Dates.  05 

1066 — 1154.  Norman  kiii^s:  William  I.,  the  Conqueror;  William  11., 
the  Red  (Riifiis);  Henry  I.,  Beauclerc ;  Stephen  of  Blois. 

1154 — 1399.   Plantagenet  kings : 

House  of  Anjou  in  the  direct  line :  Henry  H.  Curtmantle ; 
Richard  I.  Coeur - de ■  Lion ;  John  Lackland;  Henry  IH.  of  Win- 
chester, son  of  John ;  Edward  I.  Longshanks ;  Edward  H.  Caernarvon ; 
Edward  HI.  Windsor ;  Richard  H.  Bordeaux. 

1399—1461.  House  of  Lancaster  (the  Red  Rose). 

a  branch  line  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet :  Henry  IV.  Boling- 
broke ;  Henry  V.  Monmouth ;  Henry  VI.  Windsor. 

1461—1485.   House  of  York  (the  White  Rose  of  York), 

a  branch  line  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet:  Edward  TV, 
York ;  Edward  V. ;  Richard  IH.  Crookback. 

1485—1603.  Tudor  kings:  Henry  VIL  Richmond ;  Henry  VHI.;  Ed- 
ward VI. ;  Mary  the  Catholic ;  Elizabeth  (Queen  Bess  1558—1608). 

1603 — 1649  (1714).  Stuart  kings:  James  I.  (son  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots),  Charles  I.  (f  1649),  — ,  Charles  H.  (1660—1685).  James  H. 
(1685—1688),  — ,  William  HI.  and  Mary  II.,  Anne  (Stuart)  1702 
—1714. 

1714 — 1901.  House  of  (Brunswick  or)  Hanover :  George  L,  George  IL, 
George  IH.,  George  IV.,  WiUiam  IV.,  Victoria  (1837—1901). 

1901  till  now:  House  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha :  Edward  VH.  (acceded 
in  1901). 


1901.  Death  of  Queen  Victoria:  on  the  22°^  of  January,  at  6.  30  p.  m, 
the  Queen,  after  a  short  period  of  illness,  passed  away  (breathed 
her  last)  at  Osborne  House  (in  the  Isle  of  Wight),  suiTOunded  by 
her  children  and  grand-children.  Among  the  latter  was  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  who,  driven  by  filial  piety  and  setting  aside  all  the 
cares  of  his  great  empire,  from  amidst  the  festivities  in  celebration 
[of  the  bicentenary  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy ,  i.  e.]  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  the  first  King  of  Prussia, 
had  hurriedly  proceeded  to  the  sick-bed  of  his  august  grandmother, 
who,  a  few  hours  before  her  death ,  had  recognized  the  several 
members  of  the  royal  family. 

On  January  the  23^^*,  King  Edward  VII.  w^as,  according  to  the 
old  traditional  forms ,  pubhcly  proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  Emperor  of  India.   His  title  is  as  foUows,  — 

a)  in  the  EngUsh  tongue :  Edward  VII. ,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ,  and  of  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Emperor  of  India ;  —  b)  in  the  Latin  tongue :  Edwardus  VH. ,  Dei 
gratia  Britanniarum  et  terrarum  transmarinarum  quae  in  ditione 
sunt  Britannica  Rex,  Fidei  Defensor,  Indiae  Imperator. 
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His  Gracious  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  in  Court  Dress. 
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In  England  the   wearing  of  unifonns  is  much  less  common  than  in  Germany.     Officers  in  the  Array 

and  Navy  as  a  general  rule  only  wear  their  uniform  when  actually  on  duty ,  or  in  attendance  at 

ceremonial  functions.     Tho  King  is  probably   better  known  to  the  majority  of  hir^  subjects  in  civil 

dress  than  in  a  military  uniform. 


Conferment  of  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  on  the  German  Emperor  (1907).  gy 

Conferment  of  the  Oxford  D.  C.  L.  upon  William  II.  of 
Germany,  and  the  German  Rhodes  Scholars. 

In  November  1907,  the  German  Emperor's  health  though  not  in  any- 
way seriously  impaired'  but  requiring  a  temporary  change  of  air  and 
atmosphere  after  the  stress  and  overwork  by  state  business ,  it  was 
resolved  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  should  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the 
invigorating  mild  air  of  the  South  coast  of  England.  HighcUffe  Castle, 
beautifully  situated  near  Bournemouth,  which  had  been  graciously 
placed  at  the  Emperor's  disposal,  was  chosen  as  place  of  residence. 

Bournemouth  in  Hampshire,  on  Poole  Bay  in  the  EngHsh  Channel, 
is  a  fashionable  Enghsh  watering-place  and  winter-resort,  the  Gulf 
Stream  making  the  climate  very  mild  even  in  winter.  Bournemouth, 
in  the  sheltered  vaUey  of  the  Bourne ,  owes  much  of  its  salubrity  to 
the  luxuriant  pine-woods  in  which  it  is  embosomed.  While  its  sandy 
beach  affords  excellent  bathing,  pleasant  walks  along  the  coast  in  both 
directions  may  be  taken  over  the  picturesque  sandstone  cliffs  or  to  the 
magnificent  extensive  rhododendron  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Before  going  to  Highcliffe  Castle,  Bournemouth,  the  German 
Emperor  and  Empress  went  to  Windsor  on  a  visit  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England.  WTiile  staying  at  Windsor  Castle  as  a  guest  of  King 
Edward,  the  Emperor  received,  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  a  deputa- 
tion from  Oxford  University ,  headed  by  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston, 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  conferred  upon  his  Majesty  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  [Doctor  of  Civil  Law].  Lord  Curzon,  in 
presenting  the  degree ,  referred  to  manifestations  of  the  Emperor's 
friendly  interest  in  the  University.  The  Emperor,  in  reply,  expressed 
the  great  satisfaction  ^vith  which  he  received  the  degree,  and  said  that 
it  had  been  his  special  pleasure  to  select  the  scholars  of  German  na- 
tionality who ,  under  the  provisions  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes's  will  ^), 
were  enabled  to  enjoy  the  great  benefit  of  Oxford  teaching. 

^)  It  is  with  a  view  of  fostering  a  somewhat  ideal  union  of  the  English- 
speaking  people  throughout  the  world,  and  of  encouraging  a  friendly  under- 
standing of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  German  races,  that  Cecil  Rhodes  bequeathed 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  the  greater  part  of  the  enormous  fortune  which 
he  had  amassed  in  the  British  colonies.  By  his  will  (1899),  there  have  been 
created  at  Oxford  sixty  colonial  scholarships  of  £  300  each  per  annum,  —  and 
in  addition  to  these  two  scholarships  for  each  of  the  fifty  states  or  territories 
of  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  fifteen  of  the  value  of  £  250  per  annum 
for  German  students,  who  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Kaiser. 

"My  desire  being  —  says  Cecil  Rhodes  in  his  will  —  that  the  students 
who  shall  be  elected  to  the  scholarship  shall  not  be  merely  book-worms,  I  direct 


QQ  Conferment  of  the  degree  of  D.  0.  L.  on  the  German  Emperor  (1907). 

The  following  paragraph  extracted  from  the  Times  of  November 
the  1 6*^,  1907,  gives  a  full  description  of  the  ceremony  of  the  conferment 
of  the  Oxford  D.  C.  L.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  [of  Nov.  15*^, 
1907]  a  deputation  from  Oxford  attended  at  the  Castle  to  confer  upon 
the  Emperor  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  With  the  exception  of 
Lord  Curzon,  the  Chancellor,  who  arrived  earlier  in  the  day,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  deputation,  travelled  by  the  train  reaching  Windsor  at  3  40, 
and,  having  robed,  drove  to  the  Castle.  On  arriving  at  the  Castle  the 
deputation  was  conducted  to  the  Vandyck  Room.  Here  the  members 
grouped  themselves  in  a  semi-circle ,  the  Chancellor  standing  in  front. 
At  five  o'clock  the  German  Emperor,  who  wore  the  red  gown  of  a  D.  C.  L. 
over  the  uniform  of  a  British  field-marshal,  entered  the  room  attended 
by  the  English  and  German  members  of  his  suite ,  who  included  Lord 
Roberts,  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  and  the  German  Ambassador. 
No  members  of  the  English  Royal  Family  were  present.  The  Emperor 
took  up  his  position  facing  the  Chancellor ,  the  members  of  the  suite 
standing  behind  his  Majesty,  and  the  proceedings  began. 

The  Chancellor,  in  presenting  the  diploma,  said :  — 

Sire,  —  The  deputation  which  you  see  before  you ,  and  which  is 
representative  of  the  various  faculties  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  has 
journeyed  from  Oxford  this  afternoon  to  ask  your  Majesty's  acceptance 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  it  falls  to  my  lot,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  to  make  the  presentation  on  its  behaK.  When  it  was 
announced  that  your  Majesty  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  England  (a 
visit  that  has  been  marked  by  so  many  demonstrations  of  public  rejoicing, 
and  is  likely  to  be  attended  by  the  happiest  results),  the  University  of 
Oxford  at  once  sought  the  opportunity  of  honouring  itself  at  the  same 
time  that  it  offered  to  your  Majesty  the  highest  academic  distinction 
which  it  is  in  its  power  to  bestow.  That  distinction  has  already  been 
accepted  by  our  own  gracious  Sovereign ,  by  the  Heir  to  the  Throne, 
and  by  various  crowned  heads.  It  was  accepted,  I  believe,  by  illustrious 
predecessors  of  your  Majesty  in  your  own  Royal  House.  But  it  has 
never  been  offered  on  an  occasion  where  the  sentiments  of  the  Uni- 


that,  in  the  election  of  a  student  to  a  scholarship,  regard  shall  be  had  to:  — 
1.  his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments,  —  2.  his  fondness  of,  and  success  in, 
manly  outdoor  sports,  such  as  cricket,  football,  and  the  like,  —  3.  his  qualities 
of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  and  protection  of 
the  weak,  kindness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship,  —  4.  his  exhibition,  during 
school-days,  of  moral  force  of  character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  schoolmates,  for  those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after-life 
to  guide  him  to  esteem  the  performance  of  public  duties  as  his  ideal  aim. 
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versity  were  in  closer  harmony  with  the  feelings  and  desires  of  the 
nation  at  large.  Fiu-thermore,  the  University  of  Oxford  feels  that  it  has 
a  special  case  for  joining  in  the  national  welcome  to  your  Majesty  on 
the  present  occasion.  We  do  not  forget  the  friendly  telegrams  which 
you  used  to  send,  year  after  year,  to  our  Oxford  crew  in  their  annual 
aquatic  contest  on  the  Thames.  We  are  aware  of  the  keen  personal 
interest  that  is  taken  by  you  in  the  selection  of  the  German  Rhodes 
Scholars ,  whom  we  have  recently  welcomed  as  a  valuable  and  in\d- 
gorating  element  in  our  academic  life,  and  we  can  assure  your  Majesty 
that  had  you  been  able  to  come  to  Oxford  yourseK ,  as  we  hope  that 
you  may  yet  do  at  some  futm-e  date,  you  would  have  met  with  a  recep- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  alike  not  inferior 
in  warmth,  or,  I  may  add,  in  vigour  of  expression,  to  any  that  may  have 
been  accorded  to  you  by  similar  institutions  in  your  own  country.  But, 
above  all,  in  asking  your  Majesty  to  accept  this  degree,  we  feel  that  we 
are  offering  such  respect  as  lies  in  our  power  not  merely  to  the  great 
Sovereign  of  a  great  people  (a  friendly  and  allied  and  related  people), 
who  is  himself  a  member  of  our  Royal  House,  but  that  we  are  seeking 
to  connect  with  our  ancient  and  liistoric  University  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  the  sciences  and  patron  of  the  arts  —  one ,  moreover,  who,  by  the 
high  ideals  that  he  has  pursued  and  the  noble  personal  example  that 
he  has  set  in  a  reign  now  happily  beginning  to  be  long,  has  appreciably 
raised  the  standard  of  duty  and  patriotism  both  amid  his  own  people 
and  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  approach  your  Majesty  this  afternoon ,  and  ask 
your  gracious  acceptance  of  the  degree  conferred  by  the  diploma  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  present. 

The  Emperor  in  reply  said : 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  Gentlemen ,  —  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  find  words  adequately  to  express  the  feeHng  of  satis- 
faction with  which  I  have  received  from  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
CixiL  Law  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  I  have  much  regretted  that  lack 
of  time  would  not  permit  my  personally  visiting  Oxford.  It  would  have 
afforded  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  revisit  that  venerable  and  historical 
site  of  English  learning ,  which  I  weU  remember  having  seen  and  ad- 
mired when  I  accompanied  my  parents  on  a  former  occasion. 

When  I  remember  that  my  beloved  father ,  my  venerated  grand- 
father ,  and  a  number  of  celebrated  countrymen  of  mine  have ,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  received  the  same  honour,  it  adds 
to  my  sincere  appreciation  of  to-day's  ceremony. 

At  aU  times ,  but  especially  in  our  present  age ,  the  standard  of 
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culture  and  education  attained  by  a  country  must  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  chief  factors  upon  which  the  development,  both  moral  and 
material ,  of  a  people  is  founded.  The  University  of  Oxford  may  be 
proud  that  it  has  pursued  this  lofty  task  for  centuries,  and  that  it  has 
fulfilled  it  for  England  in  a  most  effective  manner.  It  is  evident  that 
the  influence  of  such  an  institution  as  the  University  of  Oxford  must 
reach  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Mother  Country. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  feel  so  great  a  satisfaction  at  having 
received  this  degree  from  your  University. 

But  there  is  one  other  tie  which  connects  me  to  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

The  donation  of  your  great  countryman  Cecil  Rhodes  enables 
scholars ,  not  only  from  the  British  Colonies ,  but  also  from  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  to  profit  by  the  education  at  Oxford.  It  has  been 
my  special  pleasure  to  select,  in  accordance  with  Rhodes's  will,  scholars 
of  German  nationality  who  are  enabled  by  his  generosity  to  enjoy  the 
great  benefits  of  Oxford  teaching. 

The  opportunity  given  to  young  Germans  to  associate  with  young 
Englishmen  during  their  studies  is  the  pleasing  result  of  the  broad 
views  of  Rhodes.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  alma  mater  of  Oxford 
the  young  people  will  be  given  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  character 
and  qualities  of  their  respective  nations,  thereby  promoting  good  fellow- 
ship amongst  themselves ,  as  well  as  helping  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  respect  and  friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

I  beg  again  to  thank  you,  Chancellor  and  gentlemen,  for  the 
distinction  conferred  on  me  to-day.  — 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the  Chancellor  handed  to  the  Em- 
peror the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  which  was  engi'ossed  in  Latin 
on  parchment.  The  document  was  illuminated  in  blue  and  gold ,  the 
letters  being  in  the  style  of  the  16*^  century.  Attached  to  the  diploma 
was  the  seal  of  the  University  contained  in  a  case.  The  following  was 
the  text  of  the  document : 

Cancellarius  Magistri  et  Scholares  Universitatis  OxonieDsis  omnibus  ad 
quos  praesentes  litterae  pervenerint  salutem  in  Domino  sempiternam. 

Cum  Princeps  Augustissimus,  Wilhelmus  II.,  Imperator  Germanus,  pacis 
artium  baud  minus  quam  rei  militaris  peritus,  nomen  suum  illustrissimis  quibus 
Fasti  nostri  inclarescunt  ordinibus  adscribi  voluerit,  nos  Cancellarius  Magistri 
et  Scholares,  tum  ob  eximiam  qua  ipse  fruitur  dignitatem  tum  ob  intiraam  cum 
regia  nostra  domo  cognationem,  eundem  Principem,  vi  et  virtute  prsesentis 
Diplomatis,  creamus  et  constituimus  Doctorem  in  lure  Civili  eumque  omnibus 
iuribus  et  privilegiis  quae  ad  talem  gradum  spectant  frui  atque  gaudere  volumus. 

Datum  in  Domo  nostra  Convocationis  die  IX.  mens.  Novemb.  A.S.  MOMVIE, 
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The   Kaiser  as  a  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford. 


His  Imperial   Majesty  tbe  German  Emperor  William  II.   in  the  Windsor 
Uniform  with  his  D.  C.  L.   robes. 

The   portrait  of  the  German  Emperor,  which  has  been  painted  by  Professor 
Schwarz,   of  Berlin,  represents  his  Majesty  in  the  robes  of  a  D.  C.  L.,   the 

degree  that  Oxford  University  has  conferred  upon  him  honoris  causa. 

Copyright.     By    permission    of   the    Deutsche    Photogravur    Aktien-Gesellschaft,    Siegburg 

(Cologne),  publishers  of  the  engraving. 
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The  Chancellor  then  presented  the  members  of  the  deputation  to 
the  Emperor  in  order  of  seniority,  beginning  with  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  ending  with  the  registrar,  and  his  Majesty  conversed  personally  with 
a  number  of  them.  Among  other  things  he  inquired  what  was  the  duty 
of  the  proctors,  and  was  told  that  it  was  to  keep  order,  at  which  he  was 
rather  amused.  To  the  Vice-Chancellor  he  spoke  of  Professor  Max 
Mtiller,  whom  he  described  as  a  delightful  man  and  a  very  old  friend, 
adding  that  it  was  to  him  that  he  always  sent  his  telegrams  about  the 
Boat-race,  because  the  professor  was  his  friend.  His  Majesty  also  spoke 
of  having  stayed  with  Dean  Liddell.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the 
Chancellor  repeated  the  invitation  which  he  had  given  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  to  his  Majesty  to  visit  Oxford  on  the  occasion  of  his  next 
stay  in  this  country.  The  Emperor  in  conversation  said  that  he  was 
pleased  with  the  progress  made  by  the  Rhodes  Scholars.  The  ceremony 
lasted  only  twenty  minutes.  — 

The  engraving  on  page  91  is  a  reproduction  of  the  painting  by 
Professor  Alfred  Schwarz,  of  Berlin,  which  has  been  presented  as  his 
Majesty's  gift  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  his  portrait  the  artist 
supposes  the  Emperor  to  stand  —  not  in  a  room  of  Windsor  Castle, 
but  —  in  a  hall  of  the  Oxford  University  buildings,  wearing  under  Iiis 
D.  C.  L.  robes  civilian  court  dress  with  the  decorations  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  the  highest  order  of  knighthood  in  Great  Britain. 


The  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  garter  are :  a)  the  Gai*ter ,  which 
is  the  especial  distinguishing  badge  of  the  order ,  —  b)  the  Collar,  — 
c)  the  Gyeorge  i.  e.  the  figure  of  St.  George  (the  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
land) on  horseback,  appended  to  the  collar,  —  d)  the  Star  (with  the  in- 
scription :  'Hony  soit  qui  mal  y  pense'). 

The  order  of  the  garter  (often  popularly  called  'The  Star  and 
Garter')  was  instituted  by  King  Edward  III.  (1327-1377).  According 
to  legend,  Joan  Countess  of  Salisbury  accidentally  slipped  her  garter 
at  a  court  baU.  It  was  picked  up  by  her  royal  partner,  Edward  III., 
who  gallantly  diverted  the  attention  of  the  guests  from  the  lady  by 
binding  the  blue  band  round  his  own  knee,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  '^Hony 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense"  (i.  e.  evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks.  —  H  o  n  y 
is  an  old  spelling  for  h  o  n  n  i ,  the  past  participle  of  the  French  verb 
h  o  n  n  i  r ,  which  means  to  dishonour,  to  defame). 
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1.  What  is  this  ?  This  is  a  book.  —  What  are  these  ?  These  are 
(two)  books. 

What  is  that  ?  That  is  the  window.  —  What  are  those  ?  Those 
are  windows. 

The  wall,  the  floor,  the  ceiKng,  the  door,  the  table,  the  chair,  the 
desk,  the  black-board.  —  The  chalk,  a  piece  of  chalk,  the  chalk-box.  — 
The  sponge,  the  wiping-cloth  (or :  duster). 

What  is  this  ?  This  is  a  boy  (a  girl).  —  What  are  these  ?  These 
are  (two)  boys  (girls).  —  Show  me  a  boy.  This  is  a  boy.  —  Show  me 
thi*ee  boys.   These  are  three  boys. 

Is  this  a  book  ?   Yes,  it  is.   No,  it  is  not. 

2.  Where  is  the  master's  desk  ?  It  is  on  the  platform.  —  Where 
are  the  boys'  desks  ?  They  are  on  the  floor.  —  Where  are  you  ?  We 
are  (I  am)  in  the  school-room. 

3.  What  do  you  see  in  the  school-room?  In  the  school-room  we 
see  (I  see)  four  waUs ,  three  windows,  three  pair  of  curtains,  the  gas- 
fixtures  ^) ,  the  electric  light  fittings ,  a  cupboard ,  a  thermometer ,  a 
waste-paper-box,  (an  easel  mth)  a  black-board,  a  ventilator,  amapstand, 
maps,  pictures,  dramngs,  and  the  heating  apparatus. 

4.  Where  am  I  going?  You  are  going  to  the  door.  —  Where  am 
I  now  ?   You  are  at  the  door. 

5.  Two  boys  get  up  from  their  seats  and  go  to  the'window.  What 
do  they  do  ?  —  Now  they  come  back  from  the  window  and  go  to  their 
seats  again.  Where  are  they  now  ?  They  are  in  theii*  seats.  —  Are  you 
in  your  seat?  Yes,  sir,  I  am  in  my  seat.  (No,  sir,  I  am  not  in  my  seat, 
I  am  at  the  window).  —  One  boy  goes  to  the  door,  opens  it,  goes  out 
of  the  room  (leaves  the  room)  and  shuts  the  door ;  then  he  knocks  at 
the  door  and  (when  he  hears  the  master  say  ''Come  in",  he)  comes  in 
again.   What  does  he  do  ? 

6.  Are  there  any  curtains  in  this  room  ?  Yes,  sir,  there  are.  No, 
sir ,  there  are  not  (there  are  no  curtains  here).  —  Master  to  a  boy : 
Go  to  the  window  and  draw  the  curtains  and  teU  us  what  you  are 
doing.  —  Boy :  I  get  up  from  my  seat,  I  go  to  the  window,  I  draw  the 
curtains  and  sit  down  again  in  my  seat.  —  Two  boys :  We  get  up  from 
our  seats,  etc. 

Master :  Stand  up,  my  boy.  Boy :  I  stand  up.  —  Master :  Stand 
up,  boys.   Boys :  We  stand  up. 

TeU  your  neighbour  to  get  up  and  ask  him  what  he  does  (ask  him 
to  teU  you  what  he  does),  —  tell  him  yourself  what  he  does,  —  tell 
me  what  he  does  (what  he  is  doing). 


^)  or:  gas-fittings,   viz.  [namely]  four  gas-pendants  (gas -chandeliers)  and 
two  gas-brackets. 
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Conjugate :  I  am  sitting  now ,  I  do  not  keep  sitting ,  I  get  up ,  I 
stand ,  1  sit  down  again.  —  Yesterday  I  was  sitting  in  my  seat ,  but 
when  the  master  entered ,  I  did  not  keep  sitting ,  I  got  up  and  stood 
on  my  feet ,  and  only  sat  down  when  the  master  told  us  to  do  so.  — 
At  the  same  hour  to-mon*ow,  I  shall  be  sitting  in  my  seat  again; 
I  shall  not  keep  sitting,  I  shall  get  up  and  stand  on  my  feet,  and  then 
I  shall  sit  down  again. 

7.  When  do  you  open  the  window?  I  open  it  when  it  is  too  hot 
in  the  room.  —  Is  it  hot  now,  or  is  it  cold  ?  It  is  all  right,  sir.  —  Are 
all  the  windows  shut?  No,  sir,  they  are  not.  —  How  many  are  open?  — 
When  do  you  open  the  windows  ?  I  open  them  during  the  intervals ; 
during  school-hours  only  when  I  am  told  to  do  so  by  the  master 
(teacher).  —  When  are  the  curtains  drawn  (closed)?  They  are  drawn 
at  night,  or  when  there  is  too  much  sun.  —  ['To  draw  the  curtains'  has 
two  meanings:  1)  to  draw  them  back  (or  aside),  to  withdraw  them 
sideways,  —  2)  to  draw  them  forward  in  front  of  the  window,  to  close 
them.  —  Blinds,  which  are  mounted  on  a  roller,  are  pulled  up  or 
lowered  (let  down)]. 

8.  Count  from  one  to  twelve.  Count  backward  from  twenty  to  naught. 
Count  forward  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  thirteen.  Count  up  to 
fifteen.  Count  all  the  desks ,  all  the  tables ,  all  the  boys  in  this  room. 
There  are  eighteen  desks  and  sixteen  boys  in  this  room.  There  is  only 
one  table  in  this  room.  Three  is  an  odd  number ,  and  four  is  an  even 
number.  Name  all  the  odd  numbers  from  one  to  nine,  and  sum  them  up. 

How  many  panes  of  glass  are  there  in  each  window  ?  There  are 
eight  panes  of  glass  in  each  wmdow.  Count  all  the  panes  of  glass  (all 
the  window-frames ,  all  the  picture-frames)  in  this  room.  —  There  is 
only  one  pointer  in  this  room  and  one  stick  for  hanging  up  maps. 

9.  Look  at  the  chalk.  What  colour  is  it  ?  The  chalk  is  white.  It 
is  white.  —  Look  at  the  walls.  What  colour  are  they?  They  are 
green.  —  What  objects  in  this  room  are  brown,  gray,  black?  Count 
how  many  red  objects  you  see  in  this  room. 

A  special  shade  of  red  is  crimson ,  which  is  a  deep  red  somewhat 
purple :  the  cheeks  of  people  blushing  from  shame  sometimes  become 
(turn)  crimson  (sometimes  pale).  Another  degree  of  red  is  pink.  It  is 
not  a  dark  red  but  a  vivid  light  red,  like  the  colour  of  the  pink-flower, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  fleshy  tints  of  carnations. 

The  seven  primary  colours  of  a  ray  of  light  are :  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo ,  violet.  —  We  see  the  same  colours  in  a  rainbow. 
How  many  rainbow- colours  do  we  speak  of  (of  how  many  rainbow- 
colours  do  we  speak)  ?  Name  them ,  beginning  with  violet.  —  When 
do  we  see  a  rainbow  ?  We  see  it  when  it  rains  in  front  of  us,  and  when 
the  sun  shines  behind  us.  —  Conjugate :  I  see  a  rainbow,  when  it  rains 
in  front  of  me  and  when  the  sun  shines  behind  me. 
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10.  Where  do  we  see  a  rainbow?  In  the  sky.  What  colour  is  the 
sky  on  a  fine  day?  What  colour  are  the  clouds  on  a  dark  day?  Look 
up  to  the  sky  and  tell  us  if  you  see  any  clouds  there  now.  What  sort 
of  weather  is  it?  Do  you  see  the  sun?  Does  it  shine?  Does  the  sun 
shine  now?  Does  it  rain?  Is  it  a  dark  day?  It  is  not  a  very  bright 
day.  It  is  a  fine  day,  a  nice  morning,  a  fine  afternoon.  It  is  cloudy  and 
very  unsettled.  Will  it  clear  up  ?  I  am  afraid  not.  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
have  rain,  a  thunderstorm  with  (flashes  of)  lightning.    It  is  sultry. 

11.  These  are  tliree  pencils ;  this  is  a  red  pencil ,  this  is  a  blue 
pencil,  this  is  a  black  pencil.  —  The  black  pencil  is  long,  the  blue  pencil 
is  longer,  the  red  pencil  is  the  longest.  —  Is  the  black  pencil  longer  than 
the  red  pencil?  No,  sir,  it  is  not;  it  is  shorter  than  the  red  pencil.  Which 
pencil  is  shorter,  the  red  one  or  the  black  one  ?   Which  is  the  shortest? 

These  are  two  desks ;  this  desk  is  as  large  as  that  desk.  —  Is  this 
desk  as  large  as  that  desk?  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  —  Is  this  vrindow  as  large 
as  the  door  ?  No .  sir,  it  is  not ;  it  is  smaller  than  the  door.  —  Is  this 
wall  longer  (higher)  than  that  wall?  —  Is  the  chair  as  high  as  the  table? 

The  window  is  not  so  large  as  the  door.  —  Here  are  two  boys, 
Dick  and  Charley.  Dick  is  tall ,  Charley  is  short.  Which  of  the  two 
boys  is  taller  (shorter)?  Is  Charley  as  tall  as  Dick?  No,  sir,  he  is  not; 
he  is  not  so  taU  as  Dick  is. 

Learn :  larger  than  ....  as  large  as  .  . .,  not  so  large  as  .  .  . 

12.  Who  (what  person)  sits  in  front  of  you  ?  J.  sits  in  front  of 
me.  —  Whom  (what  person)  do  you  see  in  front  of  you  ?  I  see  J.  in 
front  of  me.  —  Who  sits  behind  you?  G.  sits  behind  me.  —  Who  sits 
at  your  right  hand,  Alfred  ?  —  (Who  is  yoiu*  right-hand  desk-neighbour, 
Alfred?)  Charles  sits  at  my  right  hand;  he  is  my  right-hand  desk- 
neighbour  ;  he  sits  beside  me.  —  Who  sits  at  your  left  ?  Arthur  sits  at 
my  left;  he  sits  beside  me.  —  Between  whom  do  you  sit?  I  sit  be- 
tween Charles  and  Arthur.  —  Where  do  I  stand?  On  the  platform. 
Where  do  I  sit?   On  the  chaii*. 

What  number  is  your  seat,  Alfred?  My  seat  is  number  twelve. 
What  number  is  your  friend  Arthur's  seat?  His  seat  is  number  thirteen ; 
he  sits  below  me.  My  friend  Charles  sits  above  me ;  his  seat  is  num- 
ber eleven. 

I  keep  my  feet  on  the  floor  under  the  desk,  and  my  hands  on  the 
desk.  Over  (above)  my  head  I  see  the  ceiling.  I  sit  under  the  ceiling. 
Round  me  there  are  the  walls.   The  floor  is  under  the  feet. 

These  two  boys  are  (sitting)  at  theii*  tables.  How  many  boys  are 
(sitting)  at  their  tables  ?  —  How  many  boys  are  under  the  table  ?  There 
are  none  under  the  table ;  there  are  no  boys  under  the  table ;  there  is 
no  boy  vmder  the  table.  —  How  many  boys  are  on  the  table  ?  There 
are  none  on  the  table ;  there  are  no  boys  on  the  table ;  there  is  no  boy 
on  the  table. 
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I  look  up  to  the  ceiling ,  I  look  down  to  my  feet.  I  look  at  the 
master's  lips.  I  do  not  look  back  behind  me  during  school  -  hours. 
Looking  round  me ,  I  see  the  four  walls.  Having  lost  one  of  my  pens, 
I  now  look  for  it  (=  I  try  to  find  it  again). 

The  master  takes  the  chalk  out  of  the  box,  he  puts  it  on  the  table, 
he  puts  it  back  into  the  box ;  now  it  is  in  the  box. 

Alfred  comes  up  from  the  playground;  he  goes  up  the  stairs, 
passes  along  the  corridor ,  walks  towards  the  door  of  his  class-room, 
stops  before  the  room  and  waits  for  his  friend  Arthur  at  the  door. 
Arthur  comes  after  him ;  now  they  are  on  the  threshold ;  they  pass 
through  the  door  and  step  into  the  room.  Now  they  are  in  the  room ; 
they  go  to  their  seats ,  they  sit  down  in  their  seats ;  they  sit  do\\Ti 
among  all  the  other  boys.   Alfred  sits  between  Arthur  and  Charles. 

I  am  at  the  door.  I  open  the  window.  I  am  looking  out  of  the 
window.  I  shut  the  window.  The  window  is  shut,  so  I  look  through 
the  window-panes.  Upon  what  does  the  window  look  (or  open)  ?  It 
looks  (opens)  upon  (or  into)  the  yard ;  it  does  not  look  (open)  upon  (into) 
the  street. 

Come  up  here  and  look  through  the  window.  What  do  you  see? 
I  see  the  courtyard,  the  garden  (with  shrubs,  trees,  plants,  and  flowers), 
the  gymnasium,  and  the  front-house.  And  what  do  you  see  over  the 
house?  Over  the  house  I  see  the  sky  and  the  clouds.  And  what  do  you 
see  beyond  the  wall  ? 

Do  you  know  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet?  Can  you  say 
them  off?  On  what  page  of  our  book  do  you  find  them?  What  is  the 
first  (last)  letter  of  the  alphabet  ?  With  what  letter  does  the  English 
alphabet  begin  (end)  ?  What  is  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet  ?  C  is 
after  B ;  B  is  before  C.  Before  what  letter  is  B?  After  what  letter  is  C? 
What  letter  is  between  A  and  C  ?  —  After  1  comes  2  ;  between  1  and  3 
is  number  2.   What  number  comes  before  11  ? 

13.  Who  lights  the  gas  ?  The  school-servant  Hghts  it  when  it  gets 
dark.  It  is  not  dark  now,  it  is  light  (it  is  day-light)  now ;  the  sun 
shines.  —  With  what  does  he  light  it?  (What  does  he  light  it  vrith?) 
He  lights  it  wdth  a  lamp-lighter,  —  with  a  match  (a  lucifer  match,  a 
safety  match.  These  matches  are  made  of  wood.  Instead  of  wooden 
matches  many  people  use  vestas.  A  vesta  is  a  wax  friction  match ;  it 
has  taken  its  name  from  Vesta,  the  vu'gin  goddess  of  the  domestic  hearth 
and  fire  among  the  ancient  Romans.)  —  He  turns  it  out  when  all  the 
boys  have  left  the  room. 

How  is  gas  turned  on  and  out  (off)  ?  By  means  of  a  tap.  Electric 
light  is  switched  on  and  off. 

Where  electric  light  is  used,  there  are  electric  light  fittings,  which 
are  either  brackets  or  chandeliers  or  simple  lamps  hanging  on  a  wire. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  burners,  which  break  easily,  and 
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which,  if  screwed  loosely  (if  not  screwed  tight  enough),  will  fail  to 
connect  the  wires.  —  Finding  that  a  burner  is  not  powerful  enough 
(does  not  give  light  enough),  one  can  easily  unscrew  it,  and  replace  it 
by  one  (and  screw  on  another)  of  greater  candle-power. 

What  candle-power  is  your  reading-lamp?  It  is  16  candle-power 
(it  gives  a  light  equal  to  that  of  16  candles).  —  Is  yours  a  hanging-lamp 
or  a  standing-lamp?  Well,  it  can  be  used  for  either  purpose;  and  as 
there  is  a  long  wire  attached  to  it  which  connects  it  with  the  switch,  I 
can  easily  move  it  about.  —  The  electric  wires  running  against  the 
ceiling  are  often  protected  simply  by  silk  threads,  whereas  those  running 
up  (down)  the  walls  are  enclosed  in  a  tubing  (casing). 

14.  Where  is  the  window?  The  window  is  here  —  is  there.  — 
Where  are  your  books  ?  Most  of  my  books  are  in  my  bag  which  is  in 
my  desk ;  but  the  English  Scholar,  my  English  copy-book,  and  the  note- 
book in  which  I  write  my  lessons  for  next  time  are  on  the  desk  in  front 
of  me.  —  My  penholder  is  in  the  groove  of  the  desk,  near  the  inkwell 
(inkpot). 

Where  is  your  overcoat  (your  hat)?  It  is  on  my  hook  (peg)  in  the 
corridor  outside  the  school-room.  Are  the  hooks  numbered?  What  is 
your  number  ?  —  Is  the  umbrella-stand  outside  or  inside  the  class-room? 

15.  Who  made  the  wall?  The  bricklayer  made  it.  —  What  does 
the  bricklayer  make  ?  He  makes  walls  and  houses ;  he  is  an  artisan 
who  lays  bricks  (who  builds  with  bricks).  —  The  carpenter  made  the 
window-fi'ame ;  the  glazier  set  the  panes  of  glass.  The  bookbinder 
bound  the  book.   The  locksmith  made  the  locks  and  keys. 

The  tailor  makes  coats,  jackets,  waistcoats,  trousers ;  the  shoe- 
maker makes  shoes,  boots,  and  slippers ;  the  glove-maker  makes  gloves ; 
the  miller  makes  flour;  the  baker  makes  bread;  the  tanner  makes  leather; 
the  hatter  makes  hats ;  the  brewer  brews  beer.  —  Does  not  the  tailor 
make  clothes? 

Pins  and  needles  and  many  other  ai'ticles  are  made  by  machines. 

The  butcher  sells  meat;  he  sells  different  sorts  of  meat,  such  as  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  pork,  and  lamb,  which  he  receives  fresh  every  day  from  the 
municipal  slaughter  house  (abattoir),  where  all  the  animals  have  to 
be  kiUed. 

Beef  is  the  flesh  of  oxen  which  is  boiled  or  roasted.  Beef  is  the 
meat  from  the  ox,  veal  from  the  calf,  mutton  from  the  sheep,  pork  from 
the  pig,  lamb  from  the  lamb. 

Where  do  you  get  (buy)  your  paper  and  copy-books?  I  get  them 
at  the  stationer's  [shop].  The  stationer  also  sells  pens,  pencils,  blotting- 
paper,  note-paper,  envelopes,  black-lines,  drawing-pins  (thumb-tacks), 
compasses,T-squares,gummedlabels,seaLing-wax,  picture  post-cards,  etc. 

The  grocer  sells  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  things  which  come 
from  far-off  countries ;  and  sometimes  butter,  eggs,  cheese ;  the  green- 
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grocer  sells  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes  and  cabbage.  He 
also  sells  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  gooseberries, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  cuiTants,  peaches,  apricots,  oranges. 

The  photographer  takes  people's  photographs  (likenesses).  People 
go  to  the  photographer  to  have  their  likeness  (photograph,  photo)  taken. 
Did  you  ever  get  (have)  your  photo  taken?  What  did  you  pay  the 
dozen?  What  size  was  the  photograph,  was  it  small  size,  large  size, 
cabinet-size?  Were  you  taken  full  face  or  side-face  (profile)?  Last 
term  our  whole  class  had  their  likenesses  taken  in  the  playground.  We 
were  all  photographed  in  one  group.  Did  you  get  a  photograph  of  that 
group  ?  Yes,  Sir,  I  did ;  I  bought  one  of  them ;  I  keep  it  on  my  writing- 
table  in  my  study. 

Photographers  call  themselves  artists;  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
glaziers  are  artisans ;  butchers,  grocers,  stationers  are  tradesmen  or 
tradespeople.   Is  the  locksmith  an  artist  or  an  artisan? 

16.  What  is  the  desk  made  of?  It  is  made  of  wood.  —  What  are 
the  pipes  of  the  heating-apparatus  made  of?  They  are  made  of  iron. — 
What  metals  do  you  know  ?  I  know  tin,  zinc,  steel,  silver,  gold,  copper, 
nickel,  platinum,  etc.   Aluminium  is  light,  lead  is  heavy. 

Lift  this  mapstand  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  heavy  or  light.  How 
many  pounds  do  you  think  it  weighs?  It  weighs  about  seven  lbs. 
(pounds).  This  book  weighs  only  a  few  ounces,  only  half  an  ounce.  An 
ounce  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  pound.  A  common  English  pound  is 
less  than  a  German  pound ;  it  is  equal  to  453  •  6  grammes.  How  many 
grammes  are  there  in  a  German  pound  ?  How  many  grammes  then  is 
an  English  pound  less  than  a  German  pound?  How  much  does  your 
desk-neighbour  weigh?   About  eight  stone.  A  stone  is  fourteen  lbs. 

17.  What  is  the  cupboard  opened  with  (With  what  is  the  cupboard 
opened)  ?  It  is  opened  with  a  key.  The  key  is  put  in  the  lock  —  in  the 
key-hole  of  the  lock ;  it  is  turned  round  to  the  right,  and  then  the  cup- 
board opens.  How  must  you  turn  the  key  if  you  want  to  lock  the  cup- 
board ?  —  A  key  is  also  used  in  winding  up  one's  watch ;  most  watches, 
however,  are  keyless  now. 

18.  Show  me  your  book.  —  This  is  (Here  is)  my  book.  —  Is  this 
your  book?  No,  sir ;  it  is  not.  —  Whose  book  is  it?  It  is  yours.  It  is 
my  desk-neighbour's.  It  is  his.  —  Which  is  your  book?  This' one  is  my 
book ;  it  is  mine. 

Show  me  your  books.  —  How  many  are  they?  They  are  five.  — 
How  many  of  them  are  there  ?  There  are  five  of  them.  —  Do  these 
books  belong  to  you?  No,  sir,  they  do  not,  they  belong  to  my  neighbour; 
they  belong  to  him,  they  are  his. 

19.  What  domestic  animals  do  you  know?  I  do  not  know  many; 
I  only  know  a  few :  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  cow,  the 
calf,  the  donkey,  the  mule,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  pig,  the  cock,  the 
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hen,  the  goose,  the  duck,  the  turkey,  the  pea-cock.  —  Ask  your  neighbour 
what  names  of  wild  animals  he  knows.  He  knows  the  following  ones : 
the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  bear.  —  Which  is  the  more 
intelligent  animal,  the  cat  or  the  dog?  Which  is  the  more  useful  animal, 
the  pig  or  the  donkey  ?    , 

20.  There  are  three  kingdoms  in  Nature :  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  mineral  kingdom.  What  objects  belonging 
to  the  mineral  kingdom  do  you  notice  in  the  class-room?  — What  king- 
dom does  a  string  belong  to?  It  belongs  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
because  it  is  made  of  hemp,  which  is  a  plant. 

Rice  belongs  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  hot  countries  rice  is 
the  chief  article  of  food  and  is  said  to  suppoi-t  nearly  one  third  of  the 
human  race.  In  many  countries  rice  takes  the  place  of  bread.  Bread 
is  chiefly  made  of  wheat,  or  sometimes  of  rye,  barley,  or  oats.  The 
other  cereals  are :  buckwheat  and  maize  (the  latter  being  called  Indian 
corn  or  simply  com  in  America). 

21.  We  have  got  five  senses:  taste,  smell,  touch  or  feeling, 
hearing,  and  sight  or  seeing.  We  taste  with  our  tongue  and  palate. 
We  smell  ^vith  our  nose.  We  touch  or  feel  mostly  with  our  fingers 
and  hands ;  but  aU  parts  of  our  skin  can  feel  more  or  less.  We  hear 
Avith  our  ears.    We  see  with  our  eyes. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  the  tongue  and  palate  are  the  organs  of 
taste ;  the  nose,  the  organ  of  smell ;  the  hands,  the  organs  of  touch ; 
the  ears,  the  organs  of  hearing ;  the  eyes,  the  organs  of  sight  (seeing). 
The  word  organ  is  of  Greek  origin ;  it  signifies  tool  or  instrument. 

What  are  people  called  who  cannot  see?  —  They  are  called  blind. 
Those  who  cannot  hear,  are  deaf.  Dumb  persons  cannot  speak ;  a  deaf 
and  dumb  person  neither  hears  nor  speaks. 

We  walk,  jump,  and  dance  with  our  legs  and  feet;  we  walk  forward, 
and  backward,  fast  or  slowly. 

We  speak  with  the  mouth  and  the  throat.  The  nose,  the  Ups  (the 
upper  hp,  the  lower  lip),  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  palate,  the  uvula,  and 
the  larynx,  all  help  to  form  the  speech-sounds.    We  speak  loud  or  low. 

We  climb  with  our  arms  and  legs.  The  parts  of  the  arm  are  the 
upper  arm,  the  elbow,  the  lower  arm,  the  wrist,  and  the  hand  with  the 
five  fingers :  the  thumb,  fore-finger,  middle-finger,  ring-finger,  and  little 
finger.  At  the  end  of  each  finger  there  is  a  nail.  —  The  parts  of  the  leg 
are  the  thigh,  knee,  calf  and  shin,  ankle,  and  foot  with  the  toes.  —  We 
Avrite  with  our  right  hand ;  but  some  people  use  their  left  hand  and  arm 
mth  more  dexterity  than  the  right,  they  are  called  left-handed. 

The  head,  the  face,  the  hair,  the  shoulders,  the  belly,  the  chest, 
the  lungs,  the  heart  are  other  parts  of  our  body.  —  What  are  the 
chief  parts  of  the  human  body  ?  The  head,  the  trunk,  the  limbs.  — 
The  head  is  joined  to  the  trunk  by  the  neck.  —  Which  is  the  thickest 
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finger?  What  is  the  thinnest  called?  —  What  colour  is  H.'s  hair? 
Is  his  hair  brown  ?  What  colour  are  his  eyes  ?  —  This  is  R.'s  shoulder. 
I  am  putting  my  hand  on  R.'s  shoulder.  What  am  I  doing?  Put  your 
hand  on  R.'s  shoulder.  How  many  shoulders  has  R.?  Show  me  his 
left  shoulder.    Tell  Bob  what  you  were  doing. 

The  watch  and  the  clock  also  have  a  face  and  two  hands.  The 
short  hand  marks  the  hours  and  the  long  one  marks  the  minutes.  The 
face  of  a  clock  (or  of  a  watch)  is  also  called  its  dial:  a  clock-dial,  a 
watch-dial.  A  sun-dial  is  an  instrument  to  show  the  time;  of  the  day* 
by  means  of  a  shadow  cast  by  the  sun.  —  Tables  havelegSi  -Mos^:^ 
tables  have  four  legs.    Can  a  table  stand  on  two  legs?/>  :     ::'•;'' 

22.  The  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  are  North,  South; 
East ,  and  West.  The  needle  of  the  compass  is  a  magnet ;  it  always 
points  to  the  north.  Shadows  are  long  in  the  morning  and  evening ; 
they  are  shortest  at  noon.  Where  do  the  shadows  point  to  in  the 
morning?    The  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west. 

23.  The  earth  has  the  shape  of  a  round  baU,  or  globe.  The  out- 
side, or  surface,  of  the  earth  is  made  of  land  and  water,  but  about 
three  fourths  of  it  is  water.  The  earth  tiuns  on  its  axis  in  24  hours ; 
it  makes  a  revolution  round  the  sun  once  a  year. 

A  plan  of  either  all,  or  only  part  of,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
called  a  map.  If  you  face  a  map,  you  have  north  at  the  top  of  the 
map,  south  at  the  bottom,  east  at  the  right-hand  side,  and  west  at  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  map. 

24.  The  degrees  of  latitude  (north  or  south)  are  reckoned  from 
the  equator ;  the  degrees  of  longitude  (east  or  west)  are  reckoned  from 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich  (11,  si).  —  Greenwich  is  famous  for  its 
observatory  and  for  the  Royal  Naval  College.  It  is  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  Observatory  that  EngUsh  astronomers  make  their  calcu- 
lations ;  and  it  is  by  telegraphic  communication  with  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory that  imif ormity  of  time  is  maintaiued  throughout  the  country. 
—  The  standard  time  (or  normal  time)  for  England  is  reckoned  by  the 
instant  when,  at  midday,  the  centre  of  the  sun  passes  over  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich.  —  Every  degree  of  longitude  East  is  four  minutes  earUer, 
every  degree  West  is  four  minutes  later.  —  As  the  Central  European 
time,  which  was  iutroduced  into  Germany  in  1893,  is  reckoned  by  the 
fifteenth  degree  East  (the  meridian  under  which  GcerUtz,  in  Silesia, 
and  Stargard,  in  Pomerania,  lie),  German  standard  time  differs  by  sixty 
minutes  from  West  European  or  Greenwich  time.  —  In  France  they 
have  Paris  time.  Paris  being  situated  at  Long.  2^15'  (two  degrees 
fifteen  minutes)  East  (from  Greenwich),  French  people  have  noon  nine 
miautes  before  their  EngUsh  friends,  and  fifty-one  minutes  after  their 
German  neighbours.  —  What  time  do  Enghsh  (French)  clocks  show 
when  the  time  is  twelve  o'clock  noon  in  Germany? 
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25.  There  are  five  belts,  or  zones,  which  you  see  marked  on  the 
Map  of  the  World,  or  on  the  globe :  the  torrid  or  hot  zone  (on  either 
side  of  the  equator),  the  north  temperate  zone  (north  of  the  tropic  of 
cancer),  the  south  temperate  zone  (south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn), 
the  north  frigid  or  frozen  zone  (near  the  north  pole,  within  the  arctic 
circle),  and  the  south  frigid  zone  (near  the  south  pole,  within  the 
antarctic  circle). 

26.  If  we  turn  the  globe  until  it  shows  the  British  Isles  exactly 
;:;^'ip  the?  c^htif^  taking  us,  and  make  a  map  of  this  half  of  the  globe,  we 

^   i^hall  S(6e  that  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  world  is  shown  in  this  map.  — 

; ;;]:]iUT?t^li@  poSiMon  a.f  the  British  Islands  is  seen  to  be  in  the  centre  of 

^  'the  grea't'  land  masses  of  the  globe.    And  this  position,  with  Europe 

on  one  side  and  America  on  the  other,  enables  Great  Britain  to  trade 

easily  with  most  of  the  chief  ports  in  the  world. 

The  political  name  for  designating  the  British  Isles  is  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  name  has  been  given  them  ever  since  January  1, 
1801,  when  William  Pitt  united  the  British  and  Irish  Parliaments  (the 
Parliament  at  Westminster  and  the  Parliament  at  Dublin).  Since  that 
time  the  British  Jack  (the  British  flag  or  the  'Union  Jack')  has  been 
in  use  in  the  form  it  still  has  to-day. 

Great  Britain  consists  of  North  Britain  or  Scotland,  and  South 
Britain  or  England  (with  the  principality  of  Wales).  —  Great  Britain 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  strait  of  Dover  and  the  North  Sea  (or : 
the  German  Ocean) ;  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  west 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  North  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  St. 
George's  Channel ;  on  the  south  by  the  English  Channel.  The  Irish  Sea 
separates  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  The  Sol  way  Firth,  the  Cheviot 
Hills  (9,29),  and  the  river  Tweed  separate  England  from  Scotland.  — 

The  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain  is  Ben  Nevis  (in  Scotland 
9,37),  it  is  4406  feet  (=  1347  meters)  high;  the  highest  mountain  south 
of  the  Clyde  is  Snowdon  (in  Wales  9, so;  3571  ft  or  1100  m  above  the 
level  of  the  sea).  —  The  mountainous  part  of  Scotland  is  called  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  its  southern  part  the  Lowlands  (the  Lowland  Plain 
and  the  Lowland  Hills).  The  most  mountainous  region  of  England  is 
the  English  Lake  District ,  which  is  very  picturesque  (in  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  part  of  Lancashire).  The  chief  mountain-ranges  of 
England  are :  —  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  Pennine  Chain,  the  Cumbrian 
Mountain  Group ,  the  Devon  and  the  Cornish  Heights ,  and  (south  of 
the  Thames)  the  North  Downs  and  the  South  Downs ;  —  in  Wales : 
the  Cambrian  Mountains. 

Show  me  Greenwich  on  the  map  of  your  atlas.  —  I  cannot  find  it, 
sir.  I  know  it  is  about  four  miles  east  of  London.  So  small  a  place  is 
not  marked  on  a  map  of  such  a  small  scale  as  mine.  —  What  scale  is 
yours?   Mine  is  on  the  scale  of  1: 4,^00,000  (read:  one  to  four  million 
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five  hundred  thousand),  of  6  inches  to  a  mile.  Have  you  not  got  an  inset 
on  your  map  of  England,  with  a  plan  of  London  on  it?  —  And  on  what 
scale  is  the  wall-map  ( class-room  map )  ? 

21.  England  enjoys  a  regular  sea-climate  (insular  climate).  The 
climate  of  England  is  mild  and  changeable ,  but  healthy.  The  air  is 
moist,  rains  are  frequent,  but  not  heavy.  The  very  hot  summers  and 
the  very  cold  winters  of  continental  climate  are  unknoA^Ti  in  England. 
The  weather  is  not  too  hot  in  summer,  nor  too  cold  in  winter  for  out- 
door work.  The  seas ,  the  Gulf  Stream ,  and  the  warm  winds  help  to 
give  England  a  very  temperate  climate.  London ,  which  has  a  great 
many  bright  days  of  sunshine  in  summer,  is  frequently  visited  in  A\^nter 
by  a  dark  yellow  fog ,  popularly  called  pea-soup.  This  brown  London 
fog  is  hardly  ever  found  outside  of  London,  although  there  is,  in  \\Tnter, 
a  great  deal  of  mist  throughout  the  country. 

28.  The  river  Thames  (ll,2i) ,  Avhich  rises  (has  its  source)  in  the 
Cotswold  Hills  near  Gloucester  (11,2.=)),  flows  (empties  itself,  falls)  into 
the  North  Sea.  Important  towns  on  its  banks  are :  Oxford,  Reading 
(9,21 ),  Henley,  Windsor,  London,  Green\vich,  Woolwich,  Gravesend. 
It  also  flows  by  Eton,  which  is  noted  for  its  college.  Eton  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames:  Windsor,  which  lies  opposite,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

Tributaries  of  the  river  Thames  are :  the  Cherwell  near  Oxford, 
and  the  Medway,  which  empties  into  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  An 
estuary  is  a  wide  river-mouth  up  which  the  tide  flows. 

The  river  Thames  is  important  for  ti-ade,  because  1.  it  is  navigable 
nearly  its  whole  length,  so  that  boats  can  ply  almost  to  its  source,  — 
2.  canals  have  been  made  from  it  in  all  directions,  —  3.  the  tides  ebb 
and  flow  for  a  long  distance  inland,  and  enable  large  ships  to  reach 
London,  —  4.  its  ports  are  convenient  for  traffic  to  the  Continent. 

29.  What  other  English  rivers  flowing  eastward  (towards  the  east) 
do  you  know?    Into  what  gulf  does  the  great  (the  Little)  Ouse  flow? 

A  channel,  which  is  a  naiTow  part  of  the  sea,  is  made  by  nature ; 
a  canal,  which  is  an  ai-tificial  inland  water  course,  is  made  by  man. 
To  serve  the  purposes  of  inland  navigation  an  immense  number  of 
canals  have  been  constructed  in  England.  The  productive  coal,  iron, 
and  industrial  districts  are  all  connected  Avith  the  great  canal-system 
centres  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  which,  in  their  turn, 
are  linked  up  ^vith  London  through  canals  with  the  Trent,  the  Mersey, 
and  the  Severn. 

Most  English  rivers  have  short  courses ;  their  descent  is  slow,  not 
steep  and  rapid.  Their  beds,  mostly  shallow,  are  frequently  artificially 
deepened  by  raised  banks  {^^^th  tow-paths).  Rivers  crossing  (flo\ving 
through )  lakes  are  seldom  in  England ;  they  are  more  frequently  f omid 
in  Ireland,  the  chief  one  being  the  Shannon,  running  through  (long 
tracts  of  peat-bog  and)  several  Irish  loughs. 
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30.  As  the  large  ocean  steamers  go  up  the  Thames  as  far  as 
London  Bridge  (9, 20),  London  may  be  called  a  seaport.  It  is  indeed 
the  greatest  seaport  as  well  as  the  greatest  commercial  centre  in  the 
whole  world.  Other  great  commercial  seaports  are :  —  a)  in  England : 
Liverpool,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Hull  (on  the  Humber,  in  Yorkshire), 
and  Southampton ;  —  b)  in  Wales :  Cardiff ;  —  c)  in  Scotland :  Glasgow 
(on  the  Clyde).  —  Of  lesser  importance  (though  still  very  considerable) 
are  the  following  commercial  seaports:  —  a)  in  England:  Middles- 
borough  (Yorkshire),  Harwich  (Essex),  Queenborough,  Dover,  Folke- 
stone (these  three  in  Kent),  Newhaven  (Sussex),  Bristol  (on  the  Avon, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Bristol  channel) ;  b)  in  Wales:  Swansea;  — 
c)  in  Scotland :  Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh ;  —  d)  in  Ireland :  Cork, 
Dublin,  Belfast.  —  The  place  of  Southampton,  which  is  the  foremost 
mail-packet  station  for  America,  the  Far  East,  and  South  Africa,  is  of 
interest  from  the  fact  that  the  North  German  Lloyd  steamers  touch 
(call)  there  on  their  way  between  Bremen  and  New  York.  Some  of 
them  also  call  at  Dover  now. 

31.  London,  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world.  It  is  larger  than  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Paris  taken  together.  The  second  largest  city  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  Glasgow,  in  Scotland ;  it  has  more  than  a  million 
inhabitants.  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  North  Britain,  is  the  second 
largest  town  in  Scotland.  Its  port  is  Leith,  which  has  a  large  Baltic 
trade  and  is  also  the  chief  grain-port  of  Scotland.  There  is  a  regular 
steamship-service  between  Leith  and  Hamburg. 

London,  which  lies  principally  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  gently 
rising  hills,  is  situated  (in  latitude  51  ^  31'  north,  and  longitude  0"  5'  37" 
west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich)  —  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
sea  —  on  the  river  Thames,  which  flows  right  thi'ough  the  city  from 
west  to  east  and  which  divides  it  into  two  unequal  halves.  It  extends 
into  four  counties  —  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex ;  but  by  far 
the  largest  portion  is  contained  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Its  part 
south  of  the  Thames  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  SuiTey  side  of  the  river. 

The  best  way  to  acquaint  oneself  with  (to  find  one's  bearings  in) 
the  general  disposition  of  London  streets  is  to  take  an  imaginary 
journey  by  the  help  of  the  map  —  or  a  real  trip  on  the  outside  (the 
top)  of  a  bus  —  from  the  following  three  points  —  the  Bank  of  England, 
Charing  Cross,  and  the  General  Post  Office  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 

Where  does  London  begin  on  the  riverside  ?  Starting  from  Rich- 
mond and  coming  down  the  river  one  hardly  can  say  when  one  is  in 
London.  Hammersmith  may  be  called  its  upper  end,  but  its  suburbs 
along  the  river  spread  almost  as  far  as  the  celebrated  Botanical  Gardens 
of  Kew.  There  are  pleasure  steamers  running  as  far  up  the  river  as 
Kew  Bridge  (and  some  go  even  further  up  as  far  as  Oxford).  At  Barnes 
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there  is  a  railway  bridge  which  every  spring  is  packed  close  with 
spectators  eager  to  see  the  finish  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity boat-race,  which  starts  from  Putney  some  way  lower  down  the 
river.  Between  Hammersmith  and  the  tall  Tower  Bridge  there  are 
nearly  twenty  bridges  which  cross  Father  Thames  in  London,  the  most 
remarkable  ones  being  Westminster  Bridge,  Waterloo  Bridge,  and 
London  Bridge.  This  latter  bridge  is  56  feet  wide  and  700  feet  long. 
London  Bridge  is  the  limit  up  to  which  large  ships  can  go  up  the  river, 
which  there  begins  to  broaden  almost  into  an  estuary.  To  let  them 
pass  through,  the  middle  part  of  Tower  Bridge  is  raised  by  machinery. 
Tower  Bridge,  however,  is  not  the  lower  end  of  London,  which  indeed 
extends  down  the  river  almost  as  far  as  Greenwich.  There  are  nine  sub- 
river  ways  (tunnels,  subways)  under  the  Thames ;  the  oldest  one  (the  so- 
called  Thames  Tunnel  between  Wapping  and  Rotherhithe)  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  1843,  whereas  the  latest  was  inaugurated  in  1908. 

32.  Excellent  shops  in  all  branches  of  trade  abound  in  every  part 
of  London,  chiefly  in  the  retail  business-quarters,  such  as  Regent 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  Piccadilly,  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  Ludgate 
Hill,  Cheapside.  As  almost  everywhere  (except  perhaps  in  dressmakers' 
shops)  every  article  has  its  fixed  price  (often  marked  in  plain  figures), 
bargaining  is  unnecessary.  Many  of  the  shops  are  very  extensive ;  and 
the  immense  palatial  stores,  such  as  we  find  at  Paris  and  at  Berlin, 
and  in  which  customers  are  carried  by  lifts  from  floor  to  floor,  have 
lately  become  numerous  in  London. 

The  wholesale  business  of  London  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  London  is  the  greatest  commercial  town  in  exi- 
stence. Immense  warehouses,  filled  to  overflowing  with  interminable 
stores  of  merchandise  of  every  description,  abound  in  the  City  and 
particularly  in  the  London  Docks  and  round  the  Port  of  London,  which 
extends  from  London  Bridge  to  beyond  Deptford. 

33.  TubeRailwayTravelinLondon.  My  friend  and  I  wish 
to  go  from  London  to  EaUng.  We  are  in  the  City ,  for  I  have  been  to 
the  Deutsche  Bank  to  cash  a  letter  of  credit.  So  we  cross  from  Lombard 
Street  by  the  Subway  and  go  to  the  station  of  the  Central  London 
Railway.  My  friend  takes  two  tickets  at  the  window  and  has  them 
punched  by  an  official  as  we  pass  through  the  gate  to  the  lift.  We  keep 
the  tickets  to  give  them  up  at  our  destination.  We  obey  the  injunction 
to  "stand  clear  of  the  gates".  Passengers  at  that  hour  being  few,  we 
do  not  take  to  heart  the  other  warning  "Beware  of  pickpockets".  On 
the  walls  as  we  go  down  in  the  lift  we  read  many  advertisements,  also 
one  of  iced  lagerbeer.  This  makes  my  mouth  water,  for  on  a  day  like 
this,  when  the  heat  outside  is  so  oppressive,  I  would  greatly  like  a  long- 
drink,  some  shandygaff  (gingerbeef  with  a  dash  of  bitter),  or  rather 
some  antialcoholic  drink,  a  lemon  squash  or  some  milk  and  soda.  Beer 
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is  no  good ;  in  hot  weather  is  produces  rather  than  satisfies  thirst;  though 
refreshing  and  stimulating  for  a  short  while,  it  soon  leaves  the  body 
and  muscles  weaker  than  they  were  before.  We  reach  the  platform. 
The  train  comes  into  the  station.  Before  it  stops,  the  conductor  raises 
the  levers  to  open  the  gates  which  give  admittance  to  the  platform  of 
the  cars.  We  get  in  and  take  our  seats  in  a  carriage  for  non-smokers. 
We  read  the  names  of  the  stations  posted  up  on  either  side  of  the  door. 
There  are  seven  stations  between  the  Mansion  House  and  Shepherd's 
Bush.  Now  we  are  off.  The  conductor  closes  the  platform  gates.  He 
calls  out :  "Next  station  Post  Office"  and  shuts  the  door  of  the  car.  We 
get  out  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  We  go  up  in  the  lift,  and  in  the  street  see 
the  red  electric  tramcar,  which  will  take  us  to  Ealing  Broadway. 

The  preceding  paragraph  refers  to  travelling  on  the  Central  London 
Railway,  which  runs  from  the  Bank  of  England  (in  the  East)  to  Shepherd's 
Bush  (in  the  West).  This  Underground  electric  railway  is  of  comparati- 
vely recent  date,  having  been  opened  for  traffic  in  1898. 

Older  than  this  great  artery  of  inner  or  "intramural"  traffic 
are  the  Metropolitan  and  the  DistrictRailways,  which  form 
two  complete  belts  (an  "inner"  and  an  "outer  circle")  round  the  whole 
of  the  inner  part  of  London.  From  this  inner  and  outer  circle  of  in- 
tramural traffic  various  branch-lines  diverge  (go  off)  to  the  outlying 
suburbs,  and  several  of  the  great  railways  run  suburban  ti*ains  in 
connection  with  the  Metropolitan  lines. 

Lately  the  system  of  the  London  underground  railways  has  been 
greatly  enlarged,  and  is  still  being  extended.  On  the  whole  six  main 
lines  may  be  distinguished :  1 .  The  Metropolitan  Railway,  —  2.  The 
District  Ry  [These  two  run  partly  under  the  houses  and  streets,  by 
means  of  tunnels,  partly  through  cuttings  between  high  walls  or  banks; 
the  following  four  are  tubes,  i.  e.  railways  running  entirely  through 
subterranean  passages :]  —  3.  The  Central  London  Ry,  —  4.  The  Baker 
Street  and  Waterloo  Ry,  -  5.  The  Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and  Hamp- 
stead  Ry,  —  6.  The  Great  Northern  Piccadilly  and  Brompton  Ry. 

A  very  good  folder  (folding-map)  with  all  the  London  Underground 
railways  up  to  date  is  distributed  free  of  charge  (for  nothing,  gratui- 
tously, gratis)  in  most  of  the  Underground  Railway  book  stalls. 

34.  Besides  these  underground  railw^ays  there  are,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  inner  and  suburban  traffic,  numerous  other  conveyances,  as 
horse -buses  (omnibuses  drawn  by  horses),  tramways,  motor-buses 
(electric  motor  omnibuses),  motorcars*),  taxis  (i.  e.  electric  [or  petrol] 
taximeter  cabs),  steamboats,  stage-coaches,  flys^),  and  cabs. 

1)  A  motorcar  =  a  private  automobile  carriage;  motorcars  may  also  be 
had  (taken)  on  hire  from  a  motor-garage. 

2)  A  "fly"  is  a  light  one-horse  vehicle  of  a  superior  description,  resembling 
the  Parisian  "voiture  de  remise" ;  flys  must  be  specially  ordered  from  a  livery 
stable  keeper;  the  charges  are  of  course  higher  than  those  paid  for  cabs. 
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Cabs  are  either  four-wheeled  carriages,  popularly  called  "four- 
wheelers",  or  two-wheeled  cabs,  generally  called  "hansoms". 

35.  The  long-distance  provincial  traffic  which  shows  London  to  be 
the  greatest  railway  centre  of  Great  Britain,  is  served  by  numerous  rail- 
way lines,  the  principal  ones  being : 

The  London  and  Nort]h  Western  Railway  (with  Euston 
Square  Station  as  terminus  station), 

the  Midland  Ry  ( terminus  St.  Pancras), 

the  GreatNorthern  (King's  Cross), 

the  GreatWestern  (Paddington), 

the  Great  Eastern  (Liverpool  Street  Station), 

the  South  Eastern  (with  Charing  Cross  and  Cannon  Street  Station 
as  terminus  stations), 

the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  R y  (termini  in  London : 
Victoria  Station,  Heme  Hill  Station,  Ludgate  Hill  Station,  Holbom 
Viaduct  Station), 

the  Southwestern  (Waterloo  Station). 

36.  England  contains  the  largest  cities  and  towns  in  the  world ; 
and  she  has  more  large  towns  than  any  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  There  are  in  England  25  towns  with  more  than  100  000 
inhabitants.  The  ten  largest  cities  in  England  are :  London,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Bradford, 
Bristol,  Salford.  Salford  is  a  town  continuous  with  Manchester.  If, 
therefore,  Manchester-Salford  is  looked  upon  as  one  town,  it  will  rank 
above  Liverpool. 

University  towns:  —  a)  in  England:  Oxford,  Cambridge,  — London, 
Durham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Bristol; 
—  b)  in  Wales ;  Aberystwyth ;  —  c)  in  Scotland :  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Glasgow ;  —  d)  in  Ireland :  Dublin,  Belfast. 

37.  Hastings,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Bournemouth,  Torquay,  Pen- 
zance are  well  known  watering  places  on  the  south  coast  of  England ; 
Scarborough,  Felixstowe,  and  Folkestone  are  fashionable  seaside-resorts 
on  the  east  coast ;  on  the  same  coast  Margate  and  Ramsgate  are  very 
popular  watering  places.  Favourite  holiday  resorts  on  the  west  side  are 
Ilfracombe  in  Devonshire,  Aberystwyth  and  Llandudno  in  Wales.  One 
of  the  most  bracing  summer  resorts  is  Broadstairs  (in  Kent) ,  whereas 
the  climate  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  very  relaxing. 

38.  Portsmouth,  Spithead  (in  the  Isle  of  Wight),  Plymouth  (on 
Plymouth  Sound) ,  and  Sheerness  (on  the  Thames ,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Medway)  are  the  most  important  of  the  English  naval  stations.  Of 
late  Devonport  (which  practically  is  part  of  Plymouth)  and  Sheerness 
have  been  very  strongly  fortified. 

Outside  the  United  Kingdom  England  is  Avell  provided  against  the 
emergency  of  war,  holding  no  small  number  of  fortified  naval  stations. 
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The  chief  of  these  are:  —  a)  commanding  the  Mediterranean:  Gibraltar, 
Malta;  —  b)  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean:  Perim,  Aden;  —  c)  the 
Malacca  Strait:  Singapore;  —  d)  the  China  Sea:  Hong-kong;  —  e)  the 
AustraHan  and  New  Zealand  dominions :  Norfolk  Isle. 

39.  Great  Britain  forms  part  of  the  British  Empire,  which  comprises 
the  British  Isles  (Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  and  the  Colonies.  The 
British  Empire  is  often  spoken  of  as  Greater  Britain.  Every  ten-itory 
over  which  the  Union  Jack  waves,  belongs  to  Greater  Britain.  It  is  the 
largest  empire  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  sun  never  sets  and  never 
arises  upon  it.  The  British  possessions  (both  in  Europe  and  the  other 
f  parts  of  the  world)  cover  an  area  seventy  times  as  great  as  that  of 
jthe  United  Kingdom;  they  contain  more  than  seven  times  as  many 
[people.  The  British  colonies  cover  27, 56b, 000  square  kilometres  with 
some  400,000,000  inhabitants,  whereas  the  colonial  possessions  of  the 
[German  Empire  amount  to  2,600,400  square  kilometres  with  9,000,000 
labitants. 
Greater  Britain  is  called  an  empire  in  a  sense  of  the  word  never 
used  before.  Though  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  King  of 
it  all,  and  though  the  Houses  of  Parliament  —  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent  —  have  power  over  the  foreign  affairs  of  all  of  it ,  it  never- 
theless has  no  one  government  which  directs  the  affairs  of  the  whole. 
Most  of  its  several  parts  have  in  some  degree  their  own  local  govern- 
ment, and  may  be  called  autonomous,  i.  e.  self-ruling ;  but  the  extent 
Pof  self-rule  differs  enormously. 
English  is  the  official  language  through  it  all,  though  other  languages 
are  also  official :  the  Taal  (or  local  form  of  Dutch)  in  South  Afi'ica,  and 
French  in  some  parts  of  Canada  and  the  Channel  Islands.  Letters  can 
go  the  whole  cercle  of  it  for  a  penny. 

"In  regard  to  its  government ,  the  British  empire  differs  from  aU 
other  empires  in  one  most  important  respect.  It  is  the  first  in  history 
in  which  a  real  effort  has  been  made  to  train  each  part  to  govern  itself. 
It  may  be  said  to  resemble  a  family.  Some  of  the  children  have  set  up 
households  of  their  own ,  though  in  one  or  two  respects  their  affairs 
are  still  managed  by  their  parents.  Some  are  still  at  school ;  some  are  in 
the  nursery ;  and  some  members  are  almost  in  the  position  of  servants". 
Self-governing  states.  The  independent  households  are  the  self- 
governing  colonies,  and  are  said  to  possess  responsible  governments. 
These  are:  —  The  Dominion  of  Canada  —  The  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  —  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  —  Newfoundland  —  The 
Union  of  South  Africa  (comprising  Cape  Colony ,  Natal ,  The  Orange 
River  Colony,  and  The  Transvaal j. 

Crown  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  Some  of  these  possess  repre- 
sentative government.  These  are  much  the  most  numerous:  —  British 
India,  which  has  six  large  divisions  and  may  be  roughly  said  to  include 
also  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Hong-Kong,  Borneo,  and  Sarawak  — 
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British  Guana,  British  Honduras,  Bermuda  —  Fiji,  British  New  Guinea, 
The  Pacific  Islands  —  British  West  Indies  —  Basutoland ,  Bechuana- 
land,  Rhodesia  —  British  West  Africa  —  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  As- 
cension Island,  Falkland  Islands,  St.  Helena,  Cyprus,  Malta,  Gibraltar. 
Protectorates.  The  third  great  division  of  the  British  Empire  in- 
cludes the  Protectorates.  They  are  all  in  Africa :  —  The  Somaliland 
Protectorate  —  The  East  Africa  Protectorate  —  The  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate —  The  Witu  Protectorate  —  The  Zanzibar  Protectorate  — 
The  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate. 

All  these  several  members  of  the  Empire  have  a  double  connection 
with  Great  Britain.  They  are  all  represented  in  the  London  Foreign  Office, 
or  in  the  London  Colonial  and  India  Offices  by  Agents,  Agent-Generals, 
or  Commissioners ;  and  Great  Britain  sends  out  to  them  a  king's  re- 
presentative, whose  title  is  either  Governor,  Governor-General,  High- 
Commissioner,  or  Commissioner,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Consul- General, 
Commander-in-chief,  or  Resident.  It  is  Viceroy  in  the  case  of  India. 

An  Imperial  Conference  meets  once  in  every  four  years.  And  of  late 
there  has  been  set  up  in  London  an  Imperial  Council,  w^hich  is  to  advise 
the  King  and  all  his  local  governments  on  Imperial  questions.  One  of  the 
practical  issues  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  held  in  London  in  1907,  is 
the  institution  of  a  great  Imperial  route  ,  assisted  by  a  subsidy  of  the 
three  chief  states  concerned  —  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australia. 
This  is  the  so-called  all-Red  Route,  i.  e.  a  mail,  passenger ,  and  cargo 
route  from  England  to  Australia  and  the  East  by  way  of  Canada. 

Spheres  of  Influence.  Besides  the  Colonies  there  are  under  British 
guidance  countries  which  theoretically  do  not  belong  to  the  Empire  at 
all,  but  where  nevertheless  the  Empire  is  the  predominant  power. 
These  countries  are  called  'spheres  of  influence'.  Great  Britain  has 
such  spheres  of  influence  in  Southern  Persia  (as  fixed  by  the  treaty 
with  Russia  in  1907),  another  in  Somaliland,  another  in  Siam;  others 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  But  the  chief  is  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  The 
British  power  is  almost  as  firmly  established  there  as  in  India ;  but  the 
man  who  governs  it  is  neither  Viceroy  nor  Governor-General :  he  is 
known  simply  as  British- Agent  and  Consul-General.  And  Egypt  itself 
nominally  belongs  to  Turkey,  though  long  before  the  beginning  of 
British  influence  (1875),  Egypt  had  practically  been  independent  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

40.  The  British  Constitution.  The  British  Empire  is 
governed  by  a  constitutional  or  limited  monarchy.  The  head  of  the 
state  is  the  sovereign ,  either  a  king  or  a  queen ,  in  whose  name  all 
acts  of  government  are  carried  out.  The  legislature  consists  of  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  former  (which  is  also  called  the  Upper  House  of  the  British 
Parliament)  sit  the  lords  spiritual  (i.  e.  those  archbishops  and  bishops 
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who  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords)  and  the  lords  temporal  (i.  e. 
the  peers  —  or  heads  of  the  noble  families  of  Great  Britain).  For  it  is 
only  the  eldest  male  member  of  such  a  family  who  is  really  a  lord ;  by 
way  of  courtesy ,  how^ever ,  the  eldest  son  is  often  given  his  father's 
second  title.  The  five  degrees  of  the  British  nobility  are  duke,  marquis, 
earl;  viscount,  baron. 

[Baronets  and  knights  do  not  belong  to  the  nobihty;  they  are 
commoners.  Baronets  and  knights  have  the  title  of  ''Sir"  prefixed  to 
then-  Christian  names.  Baronet  is  the  lowest  degree  of  honour  that  is 
hereditary;  the  rank  of  knight  is  not  hereditary]. 

The  House  of  Commons  (or  the  LoTver  House  of  the  British  Par- 
liament) is  composed  of  640  members,  elected  by  all  persons  who  pay 
a  certain  fixed  sum  as  rent.  [The  continental  so-called  'universal  suffrage' 
does  not  exist  in  England].  Each  electoral  district  is  called  a  con- 
stituency, and  the  electors  the  member's  constituents. 

Any  measure  introduced  into  Parliament  is  called  a  bdl.  All  bills, 
except  money  bills ,  may  originate  in  either  house ,  the  latter  only  in 
the  Commons.  Every  bill  must  be  read  three  times.  After  the  second 
reading  the  House  goes  into  Committee  and  discusses  the  bill  thoroughly. 
It  is  then  read  a  third  time,  and,  if  approved  of,  is  carried.  After  a  bill  has 
passed  both  Houses  and  received  the  assent  of  the  sovereign,  it  becomes 
an  Act  of  Parliament  and  part  of  the  law^  of  the  land.  Theoretically 
the  Crown  has  the  right  of  veto,  but  never  makes  use  of  it  in  practice. 

The  Cabinet  is  the  body  of  ministers  who  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  government  of  the  country.  It  is  a  parliamentary  party  govern- 
ment (or,  as  it  is  also  called :  a  Cabinet  government)  which  prevails  in 
England.  That  parliamentary  party  government  was  first  established 
in  1689,  and  gradually  developed  in  the  18*^  century.  It  is  so  ordered 
that  the  prime  minister  is  selected  by  the  Crown  from  that  party  which, 
for  the  time  being ,  commands  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
To  this  cause  it  is  due  that  the  Whigs  and  Tories  ^  j  have  practically 
alternately  conducted  the  government  of  the  coimtry.  When  the 
ministers  are  defeated  on  any  important  measm'e ,  they  generally  ad- 
vise the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  appeal  to  the  country.  If,  after 
the  elections,  they  are  still  in  the  minority,  they  resign  and  the  other 
party  comes  into  power. 

In  America  the  President  is  the  head  of  the  Executive,  the  legis- 
lature consisting  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  which 
together  form  the  Congress. 


1)  The  terms  Whigs  and  Tories  are  no  longer  used  in  English  parliamentary  life.  It  was  Sir 
John  Peele  [the  younger  Peele,  who  was  Prime  Minister  from  1841—46]  who,  interceding  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school  (led  by  Richard  Cobden  and  John 
Bright) ,  broke  up  the  Tory  party ,  and  brought  about  a  re-arrangement  of  the  political  forces  under 
the  flags  of  liberalism  and  conservatism,  so  that  from  that  time  Whigs  have  been  known  as  liberals, 
and  Tories  as  conserratives. 
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41.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  J.,  are  you  quite  well?  Quite  well,  thank 
you,  and  you?   Thanks,  I  am  pretty  well  too. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  troubling  you ;  may  I  ask  you  to  kindly  hand 
me  that  book  ?  (There  is)  no  trouble  at  all ;  (you  are)  quite  welcome 
(to  it).  —  Thank  you,  you  are  very  kind.  Pray  don't  mention  it.  —  I  am 
very  sorry  to  disturb  you.   Never  mind.   It's  all  right. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  notice  your  foot.  A  thousand  pardons 
for  stepping  on  your  foot.  I  hope  I  did  not  hurt  you.  —  It's  nothing  to 
speak  of ;  there  is  no  harm  done. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the 
way  to  Fleet  Street  ?  —  Cross  this  bridge ,  follow  the  street  straight 
on  and  then  take  the  second  turning  to  the  left.  —  Much  obliged.  Sir; 
I  thank  you  very  much. 

42.  Do  you  speak  English  ?  Yes,  Sir  (Yes,  Madam ;  Yes,  Miss 
Smith),  I  do ;  I  speak  it  a  little.  —  No,  Sir  (No,  Madam;  No,  Miss  Smith), 
I  do  not ;  I  do  not  speak  it.  —  I  beg  your  pardon ,  Sir  (Madam ,  Miss 
Smith),  I  do  not  speak  English. 

Do  you  speak  English  ?  I  find  some  difficulty  in  expressing  myself 
con-ectly,  but  I  talk  better  than  I  understand ;  it  is  for  want  of  practice. 
I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  correct  me,  when  I  make 
mistakes. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  again 
(would  you  mind  repeating  once  more)  what  you  said.  I  did  not  quite 
catch  your  meaning.  I  dot  not  understand  when  people  speak  very  fast. 
Please  to  speak  more  slowly. 

43.  When  did  you  begin  learning  English  ?  I  began  learning  English 
last  week,  a  fortnight  ago,  three  weeks  ago,  a  month  ago,  five  weeks  ago, 
two  (three,  four,  five,  six)  months  ago,  a  year  ago,  fifteen  months  ago. 

How  long  have  you  been  learning  English ?  I  (We)  have  been 
learning  English  this  week,  these  two  weeks  (this  fortnight),  for  a  month, 
for  six  weeks,  for  six  months,  for  a  year.  We  began  learning  English 
at  Easter  (at  Michaelmas,  in  April,  in  September  19  . .). 

44.  When  I  begin  a  new  paragraph,  I  do  not  write  quite  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line ;  I  leave  a  small  blank  space.  I  do  not  write  in  the 
margin.  I  write  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  I  do  not  crowd  the 
letters  together,  I  do  not  vrrite  too  close.  I  write  my  letters  clearly  and 
plainly  and  keep  them  straight  on  the  line.  I  take  good  care  to  write 
well  and  legibly. 

How  do  you  spell  the  word  study  ?  I  spell  it  s-t-u-d-y.  How  do  you 
pronounce  s-t-u-d-y?  I  pronounce  it  study.  How  is  b-oo-k  (c-h-ee-r-f-u-1, 
w-o-r-k,  u-s-e-1-e-ss)  pronounced?  It  is  pronounced  book  (cheerful,  work, 
uselees). 

You  must  pronounce  this  sentence  better.  Pronounce  your  words 
more  distinctly.  Pronounce  correctly.  Speak  up  (i.  e.  speak  louder)  I 
Say  it  again.   Once  more  I 
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45.  A  boy  must  obey  his  parents  and  teachers ;  he  must  pay  attention 
and  behave  well.  He  must  sit  still  (keep  quiet) ;  he  must  put  his  hands 
on  his  desk  and  sit  up  straight.  He  must  be  punctual.  He  must  write 
well,  carefully,  and  cleanly.  He  must  speak  distinctly  and  loud;  he  must 
think  before  he  speaks.  He  must  go  up  stairs  and  down  stairs  softly 
and  slowly.  He  must  take  off  his  hat  before  he  passes  his  teacher;  he 
must  stop  walking  and  stand  aside  in  a  narrow  passage  or  on  a  staircase 
to  let  ladies,  his  teacher,  or  older  people  go  by.  He  must  bow  (make  a 
bow)  on  entering  the  headmaster's  room.  He  must  know  where  the 
teacher  stopped  (left  off)  in  his  last  lesson. 

He  must  not  talk  to  his  neighbour  during  the  lesson ;  he  must  not 
prompt  (his  eighbour),  nor  must  he  allow  himself  to  be  prompted  (nor 
must  he  allow  his  neighbour  to  prompt  him) ;  he  must  not  push  his 
neighbour ;  he  must  not  copy  from  his  neighbour's  exercise.  He  must 
not  write  his  exercises  badly  or  carelessly ;  he  must  not  soil  his  copy- 
book ;  he  must  not  make  any  blots  (ink-spots) ;  he  must  not  leave  his 
books  in  disorder.  He  must  not  let  his  mind  wander  from  his  lesson. 
He  must  not  sit  carelessly ;  he  must  not  keep  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
when  speaking  to  his  teacher.    He  must  not  run  in  the  corridor. 

46.  The  master  (teacher)  enter  stheroom,  one  of  the  boys 
gets  up  and  shuts  the  door  behind  him ;  the  master  walks  up  to  his 
table,  he  steps  on  to  the  platfonn,  he  puts  his  book  on  the  table,  he 
draws  (pulls)  the  chair  back  and  sits  down.  He  opens  the  class-book, 
turning  over  the  leaves  till  he  finds  the  lesson  set  for  the  day.  He 
reads  the  names  of  those  who  are  absent  or  who  have  been  late  (and 
of  those  whose  names  have  been  put  down  for  negUgence,  idleness, 
inattention,  or  misbehaviour).  He  shuts  the  book,  stands  up,  walks 
up  to  the  class,  and  has  the  eyes  of  all  the  boys  fixed  upon  him. 

47.  Some  current  class-room  phrases: 

a)  Is  there  any  one  absent?  Are  there  any  absent?  No,  sir  [No, 
Miss  Robertson]  no  one  (nobody)  is  absent.  —  Are  all  present?  There 
are  two  absent,  X  and  Y.  X  has  been  absent  a  whole  week.  Does  any 
one  know  (Who  knows)  how  X  is  getting  on?  —  Why  is  Y  absent? 
Can  any  one  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  him  (with  her)  ?  [There 
is  a  knock  at  the  door].  Come  (in).  [Y  enters  the  class-room] .  Please, 
sir  [Miss  Robertson],  kindly  excuse  my  being  late.  My  train  was  late. 
So  I  could  not  arrive  in  time.  I  did  not  know  you  came  by  train.  —  My 
ti-am  was  stopped ;  there  was  a  coal-cart  with  one  of  its  wheels  off  lying 
on  the  track.  So  I  had  to  get  off  the  tram  and  walk ,  which  made  me 
late  though  most  of  the  way  I  ran  fast  (I  hurried  up)  to  get  here  in  time. 

b)  Please,  sir,  I  was  absent  yesterday.  Here  is  a  written  excuse 
from  my  father.  —  What  was  the  matter  with  you  ?  —  I  was  ill,  sir ; 
I  had  a  cold,  a  bad  sore  throat,  a  stomach-ache,  a  head-ache,  a  tooth- 
ache, the  ear-ache ;  I  had  a  fever  (I  was  feverish) ;  I  had  bronchitis, 
I  had  a  bad  cough ;  my  nose  kept  bleeding ;  I  had  cramp ;  —  my  sister 
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got  married  (it  was  my  sister's  wedding  day) ;  my  grand-mother  was 
buried ;  my  elder  brother  was  confirmed ;  there  was  a  holiday  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  yesterday,  so  I  had  to  go  to  mass ;  —  I  was 
suffering  from  chilblains,  from  a  contagious  (infectious)  disease. 

c)  What  did  we  do  in  our  last  lesson?  Do  you  remember  what  we 
did  last  time  ?  Where  did  we  stop  (leave  off)  ?  Do  you  know  where  we 
stopped  (left  off)?  —  Who  can  repeat  what  we  said  (what  we  were  talking 
about)  last  time  ?  —  Begin,  J,  please.  —  Very  well  done ;  very  good.  I 
will  give  you  mark  number  one.  — Now  then,  go  on,  G,  please.  Come  on, 
speak  up  (speak  out,  speak  loud).  What  you  said  was  not  so  good  as  usual ; 
but  still  it  was  fairly  good ;  it  was  fair:  mark  number  3.  —  Every  one  in 
his  turn.  Now  it  is  your  turn,  R.  —  Next,  T,  please.  —  It  is  giving  me  much 
pleasure  (I  am  glad)  to  say  there  is  none  to-day  whose  answers  were  so 
poor  (so  bad,  so  utterly  worthless)  as  to  get  such  bad  marks  as  4  or  5. 

d)  What  was  the  home-lesson  set  for  to-day  ?  —  Please,  sir,  we  have 
not  got  any  home-work  to-day.  There  were  afternoon-lessons  yesterday ; 
we  had  a  free  half -holiday  yesterday.  We  had  games  yesterday.  —  We 
have  got  much  home-work  to-day.  We  have  got  to  w^ite  out  (to  copy,  to 
translate,  to  re-translate,  to  learn  by  heart)  eight  lines  on  page  21,  and 
we  have  got  to  repeat  two  sections  in  Grammar  (sections  69  f  and  77).  — 
We  have  to  do  a  tree  (a  literal)  translation  (rendering)  of  Sketch  III.  — 
Now  then,  H.,  say  your  lesson,  please.  —  Get  out  (take)  your  exercise- 
books  and  show  me  your  exercise  (translation,  copy).  —  Now  each  boy 
pass  your  books  to  his  righthand  neighbour  up  to  the  end  of  the  form. 
The  top-boy  will  gather  them  up  (will  collect  them)  and  put  them  on 
my  desk.  No  noise  please,  don't  speak  (to  each  other).   Keep  quiet. 

e)  I  have  looked  through  your  corrected  copies  of  the  last  free 
composition.  Before  handing  back  (distributing)  the  books  to  you,  I  am 
happy  to  say  (I  have  great  pleasure  in  saying)  there  is  a  general  advance 
towards  improvement.  The  class  is  making  progress  (is  improving). 
Most  boys  (girls)  of  the  class  have  done  better  than  ever  before ;  their 
work  has  become  (is  becoming)  better.  —  Whereas  last  time  we  had 
two  pupils  in  detention  (kept  in)  for  careless  coiTection  and  disgi-aceful 
scrawling  (for  disgracefully  bad  writing),  there  is  none  this  time  whom 
I  shall  have  to  keep  in  (to  detain,  to  send  to  detention ;  who  will  have 
to  go  to  detention),  —  there  is  even  none  w^ho  will  have  to  re-write 
it  (to  copy  it  out  again,  to  do  it  over  again).  —  The  corrections  have 
this  time  been  done  more  carefully  (less  carelessly).  There  is  none  half- 
done,  unfinished  (incomplete). — There  are  fewer  mistakes  (errors) ;  there 
are  a  few  bad  blunders ;  but,  on  the  whole,  most  mistakes  which  have 
been  made,  are  not  very  serious  (are  rather  sUght).  —  The  handwriting 
of  most  boys  has  much  improved  (has  become  much  better ;  most  boys 
are  making  good  progress  in  their  handwriting).  —  Most  corrections 
are  neatly  written.  Some  few  boys  unfortunately  still  keep  to  their  bad 
habit  of  scratching  out  and  writing  tihove  (over)  the  line.  —  Though 
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none  of  the  corrections  is  badly  written,  there  are  still  some  of  you  who 
spoil  their  writing  by  making  their  u's  like  n's  and  by  running  their 
•characters  (letters)  two  much  together.  —  Take  good  care  to  dot  your 
i's,  to  cross  your  t's,  and,  in  writing  German,  always  to  put  the  hook 
■over  u,  and  the  two  dots  over  ii.  —  One  of  you  who  used  to  be  fond 
of  adding  flourishes  and  fanciful  ornamental  strokes  to  his  characters, 
begins  to  much  improve  his  handwriting  by  coming  back  to  a  simple 
and  plain  style  of  penmanship  (writing). 

f)  Open  your  books.  Please  begin  reading,  K,  where  we  stopped 
last  time.  —  Please,  sir,  I  do  not  know  where  it  is ;  I  was  absent  last 
time,  I  do  not  know  the  place.  Tell  him  what  page  it  is;  show  him  the 
place.  —  Have  you  got  it?  It's  your  turn;  please,  go  on.  But  won't  you 
move  up  a  little  to  the  right,  there  is  plenty  of  room  on  your  right ;  you 
are  sitting  too  close  together.  —  Read  the  next  sentence  (the  remainder 
of  the  section,  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  read  to  the  bottom  of  the  page). 

—  You  skipped  a  line ;  please  begin  it  again  two  lines  above. 

Stop  here ;  thank  you,  that  will  do  (that  will  be  enough).  Can  any 
one  (Who  can)  tell  in  a  few  words  (sum  up)  what  we  have  been  reading? 
I  want  it  very  shortly,  and  in  English.  —  What,  there  is  no  show  of 
hands  ?  \Miat,  there  is  no  one  to  raise  his  hand  ?  Nobody  venturing 
to  volunteer?  Won't  you  have  a  try,  E?  —  I  think,  it's  rather  hard, 
but  I  ^yi\l  try  my  best.  —  That's  a  good  boy  who  does  not  lose 
courage.  —  That's  (remarkably)  well  done ;  it  is  very  good  (excellent, 
<;apital).   I  knew  you  would  do  it. 

g)  That's  how  far  we  got  (that's  where  we  stopped)  last  time. 
Shut  (close)  yoiu*  books.  We  are  going  to  see  (to  have,  to  take  up) 
something  new  (fresh,  not  known  [seen]  before)  now.  —  There  are  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  next  section  some  words  which  are  miknown 
{new)  to  you.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  few  easy  phrases  in  English 
from  which  you  will  easily  understand  (catch)  the  meaning  of  these 
new  words.  —  Now  then,  what  does  it  mean?  Can  you  explain  what 
it  means?  —  Let  us  write  on  the  blackboard  the  new  words  the 
meanings  of  which  we  have  found.  You  will  have  to  copy  them  (to 
wi-ite  them  down)  before  the  end  of  the  lesson.  —  Now  I  am  going  to 
read  the  sentence  to  you.  \Mio  can  repeat  it  ?  Who  can  tell  what  is 
said  there  ?   Well,  you  have  not  quite  imderstood  (caught)  its  meaning. 

—  All  right,  you  have  got  it  right  now.  Very  well  then,  let  us  open 
the  books.  Read  the  sentence  to  me.  Repeat  it  in  your  own  words. 
We  need  not  translate  it.  We  had  better  translate  it  this  time.  — 
Now  I  am  going  to  read  it  to  you  again.  Pay  close  attention  to  my 
pronunciation.  You  wiU  have  to  read  it  again  after  me,  the  whole 
•class  speaking  in  concert  (simultaneously,  together). 

h)  Did  you  notice  any  mistakes  in  K's  pronunciation  (in  K's 
reading)  ?  —  He  did  not  distinguish  between  the  vowel-sounds  in  says 
and  say^  in  hat  bet,  cattle  kettle,  man  men,  hat  het,  had  hed.  —  He  badly 
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pronounced  the  word  day^  pronouncing  it  like  the  French  le  de  (the 
thimble),  instead  of  making  a  diphthong  of  the  final  sound  (instead  of 
pronouncing  it  as  a  diphthong,  instead  of  giving  it  the  sound  of  a 
diphthong).  —  He  mixed  up  the  various  sounds  of  the  letter  ?/,  pro- 
noimcing  the  u's  exactly  alike  in  put,  but,  tub,  tube.  —  He  confused  bom 
(inclination  of  the  head,  bending  of  the  body)  with  bow  (i.  e.  Robin 
Hood's  famous  shooting  weapon).  —  He  made  voiceless  the  voiced 
final  consonants  (he  pronounced  sharp  the  final  soft  consonants),  making 
no  diiference  between  bad  and  batj  bud  and  bufy  dog  docky  rag  rai%  had 
hat  J  eyes  ice^  sins  smcey  age  h,  ridge  rich,  cab  cap,  cub  cup.  —  He  pronounced 
h  in  Inee,  not  knowing  (forgetting)  that  k  initiably  is  never  sounded 
before  n.  —  Instead  of  pronouncing  r  before  a  vowel  with  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  he  gave  it  a  guttural  pronunciation,  thus  producing  what 
is  called  'a  Northumberland  (or  Tweedside)  burr'.  —  He  never  distin- 
guished between  /  in  milk  (I  before  a  consonant)  and  I  in  lady  (I  before  a 
vowel) ;  his  I's  are  altogether  un-English  when  final,  as  in  all,  Bull^ 
willy  well;  he  seems  not  to  know  that  in  wholly  there  are  two  distinctly 
different  Vs.  —  He  did  not  pronounce  distinctly  enough,  nor  long 
enough,  m,  n,  v  finally;  the  final  n  in  the  English  word  can  is  much 
longer  than  in  the  German  „kann",  and  v  in  five,  save  is  quite  different 
from  /■  in  M^j  saff:.  —  He  did  not  distinguish  between  v  and  «',  making 
a  V  of  all  his  w's,  so  that  with  him  there  was  no  difference  between 
vane  and  wane,  vine  and  wine.  —  He  badly  pronounced  wh  in  wJiai,  irUere, 
whine,  dropping  the  h,  which  careful  speakers  will  never  omit.  There 
is,  in  careful  pronunciation,  a  marked  difference  between  veal  weal  wheel; 
vile  wile  while.  —  Pronouncing  voiced  th  like  voiceless  ///,  and  sometimes 
like  s,  he  mixed  up  thy  sigh  thigh ;  sin  thin ;  clM  cloths  clothes  clothe.  —  His 
pronunciation  of  necessary  was  incon-ect,  as  he  put  the  main  stress  (ac- 
cent) on  the  second  syllable,  instead  of  accentuating  the  first  syllable. 

4.8.  What  do  you  write  with  (With  what  do  you  write)  ?  I  write 
with  a  pen  or  pencil  on  paper.  I  write  with  chalk  on  the  black-board. 
What  can  you  do  with  the  chalk? 

Go  to  the  black-board.  Bob  I  Take  the  chalk  I  Write  the  name 
of  the  day  and  month  I  Draw  a  line  I  Spell  and  write  the  word  "black- 
board" I  UnderUne  the  first  part  of  it  I  Cross  out  the  second  part  of 
the  word  I  Wipe  out  the  hyphen  I  Now  tell  me  what  is  left  of  the 
word  "black-board".  Clean  the  board  I  Tell  me  what  you  were  doing. 
Alfred,  tell  Bob  what  he  did ;  tell  us  what  Bob  did. 

To  clean  the  black-board,  I  take  the  sponge  and  wipe  out  the 
words  which  I  have  written.  If  the  sponge  is  too  w^et,  I  use  the  duster 
to  dry  the  board  with.  ■ 

With  an  India  rubber  I  rub  out  what  I  have  written  with  a  pencil. 
To  take  off  what  has  been  written  with  ink,  I  want  an  erasing  knife 
(or  pen-knife  or  an  ink-eraser).  —  A  pen-wiper  is  a  cloth,  or  other 
material,  for  cleaning  (for  wiping  off)  ink  from  a  pen. 
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Whose  duty  is  it  to  keep  the  black-board  clean? 

The  black-board  is  five  feet  wide ;  it  is  one  inch  (two  inches)  thick. 
How  long  is  it?  How  many  corners  has  it?  What  is  it  made  of?  Is 
it  painted  black?  Is  it  movable?  Can  you  turn  it  round?  Does  it  go 
up  and  do  WD  ?   Can  you  write  on  both  sides  ? 

49.  School-vacations  vary  in  different  schools.  In  general,  however, 
an  English  schoolboy  has  four  weeks  holidays  at  Christmas,  a  fortnight 
at  Easter,  and  seven  weeks  in  midsummer,  beside  three  days  at  Whit- 
suntide. There  is  no  vacation  at  Michaelmas.  —  How  many  weeks 
holidays  are  we  going  to  have  this  year  ?  How  do  the  holidays  fall 
this  year?   When  are  the  hoUdays  this  year? 

50.  What  do  you  want  to  be  (What  profession  do  you  want  to  take 
up)  when  you  have  left  school  ?  I  mean  (I  intend)  to  be  a  dentist  (a 
doctor  of  dental  surgery) ;  an  engineer  (a  civil  engineer,  a  mechanical 
engineer,  an  electrician),  a  naval  architect ;  a  business  clerk  (a  commer- 
■cial  clerk),  a  bank-clerk  [=  I  mean  to  enter  business ,  to  go  into  busi- 
ness], a  lawyer's  clerk,  a  municipal  clerk;  I  mean  to  try  and  get  into 
the  civil  service  (in  the  Post-Office  or  as  a  Railway  clerk).  I  mean  to 
enter  the  army,  the  navy.  I  intend  to  continue  my  studies  by  entering 
a  technical  college,  by  going  up  to  the  university.  I  intend  to  go  into  my 
father's  business,  —  to  be  a  farmer  in  the  German  colonies,  —  to  enter 
an  agricultural  school,  —  to  be  an  official  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  — 
a  draughtsman ;  —  I  intend  to  take  up  the  trade  of  a  butcher,  of  a  car- 
penter, of  a  cabinet-maker,  of  a  tailor,  of  a  mason,  of  a  painter,  of  a 
I)aker,  of  a  hair-dresser.  I  intend  to  be  a  student  of  divinity  (theology) 
and  take  up  the  profession  of  a  clergyman ;  —  to  study  law ,  to  be  a 
lawyer,  to  go  to  the  bar,  to  take  up  the  profession  of  a  lawyer ;  —  to 
study  medicine,  to  be  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  to  take  up  the  profession 
of  a  physician  (of  a  veterinary  surgeon) ;  —  I  mean  to  become  a  school- 
master [a  high-school  teacher  =  a  lady-teacher]. 

51.  I  write  a  letter.  I  sit  down  at  my  desk  (at  my  table), 
I  take  a  blotter ;  I  take  a  sheet  of  note-paper ,  I  take  a  pen  and  dip  it 
into  the  ink-pot.  —  I  write  the  heading  of  the  letter  (i.  e.  I  put  the  date 
and  place  of  wTiting  at  the  head  [generally  the  right  hand  top-corner] 
of  the  letter),  I  write  the  salutation,  putting  a  comma  after  it;  I  write 
the  body  of  the  letter,  I  begin  a  new  paragraph  (a  new  line)  and  write 
the  conclusion.  I  sign  the  letter  (I  affix  my  signature).  I  put  the  name 
of  the  recipient  in  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  letter.  I  blot  the  letter 
(I  dry  it  with  the  blotting-paper). 

I  read  the  letter  over  again ;  I  fold  it  up.  I  put  it  into  the  envelope, 
I  take  a  moistner  and  pass  the  gummed  part  of  the  envelope  over  it. 
I  close  the  letter  (I  seal  it  with  red  sealing-wax).  I  wnrite  the  address 
of  the  recipient  on  the  envelope.  I  stamp  the  letter  (I  put  a  stamp  on). 

I  post  the  letter.   I  take  it  to  the  post-office.   I  di-op  it  into  the 
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to  the  recipient.  The  recipient  receives  the  letter,  he  opens  it ;  he  reads 
its  contents,  and  answers  the  letter  (sends  a  reply). 

The  Ave  parts  of  which  an  ordinary  letter  consists,  are  as  follows,. 
1.  the  heading  (Srieffopf),  —  1.  the  salutation  (2lnrebe),  —  3.  the  body 
of  the  letter  (33rieftn^alt ,  ^ejt),  —  4.  the  conclusion  (^3rief[d)ht6),  — 
5.  the  name  and  address  of  the  recipient  (3lbreffe  be^  ©mpfcinger^). 

a)  the  heading  (or  address  of  the  writer)  shows  where  and  when 
the  letter  was  written,  and  should  contain  the  name  of  the  street  and 
town ,  the  number  of  the  house  which  must  precede  the  name  of  the 
street.  —  The  heading  should  begin  about  half  an  inch  from  the  top 
of  the  page,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle ;  the  different  items 
must  be  separated  by  commas  and  a  full  stop  placed  at  the  close. 

b)  the  salutation  consists  of  the  opening  words  of  respect  or 
affection.  —  Near  relations  are  addressed  as :  "My  dear  Father",  "My 
dear  Mother",  "My  dear  Bessy"  (to  a  sister),  etc. 

To  friends  one  writes  either  "My  dear  N.",  or  "Dear  N.",  according 
to  the  degree  of  intimacy,  the  first  being  more  familiar  than  the  second. 
The  degree  of  intimacy  also  determines  the  use  of  Christian  or  surname : 
to  an  old  family  friend  of  one's  own  age  one  says  "Dear  Harry";  to  a 
friend  of  later  years  'Dear  Robertson".  To  a  friend  with  whom  one  is 
less  intimate,  one  writes :  "Dear  Mr.  Brown",  or  "Dear  Miss  Edwards". 

To  entire  strangers  one  writes  "Sir",  or  "Madam"  (even  to 
an  unmarried  lady),  —  to  others  "Dear  Sir",  "Dear  Madam"  ;  —  where 
more  persons  are  addressed  "Sirs",  or  "Gentlemen". 

The  salutation  is  written  on  the  line  below  the  heading,  beginning 
at  the  left  hand  margin. 

c)  the  body  of  the  letter  begins  on  the  line  below  the  salutation ; 
one  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  sheet ,  not  writing  immediately 
under  the  salutation. 

d)  the  conclusion  is  written  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  sheet,, 
the  first  word  must  begin  with  a  capital,  and  the  closing  words  should 
be  separated  from  the  signature  by  a  comma.  Usual  forms  of  concluding- 
a  letter  are : 

Believe  me  [to  be], 

or :  I  remain,  .  ... 

Yours  truly, 
N.  N. 
or :  Truly  yours,  N.  N.  -  Yours  faithfully,  N.  N.  -  Yours  sincerely,  N.  N. 
Particular  notice  should  be  paid  —  1)  to  the  s  in  yours,  —  and  2)  to 
the  use  of  the  adverb.  —  Instead  of  yours  (with  an  s)  followed  by  an 
adverb  your  (without  an  s)  is  used  when  a  substantive  is  added  (which 
may  still  further  be  qualified  by  an  adjective);  e.g.  instead  of  "Yours 
sincerely"  (which  is  the  usual  form)  one  may  say  "Your  friend,  N.N.",. 
or  "Your  sincere  friend",  or  "Your  sincerely  devoted  friend";  —  instead 
of  "Yours  faithfully",  one  may  write  "Your  faithful  friend",  or  "Your 
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faithfully  attached  friend" ;  —  instead  of  "Yours  obediently"  one  usually 
says  ''Your  obedient  servant". 

Some  forms  of  closing  familiar  letters  are  as  foUows,  — 

Yom-  loving  father,  N.  N.  —  or :  Lovingly  yours  N.  N.  —  Your 
affectionate  son  N.  N.  —  or :  Affectionately  yours,  N.  N.  —  Your  grateful 
and  dutiful  son  (daughter)  —  Your  fond  mother  —  Your  friend  —  Your 
sincere  friend  —  Most  sincerely  Yours  —  Ever  sincerely  Yours  —  Yours 
ever  sincerely  —  Ever  Yours  —  Yours,  N.  N. 

Business  letters  end  with : 

Yours  truly  —  Faithfully  Yours  —  Respectfully  Yours. 

When  wishing  to  greet  a  third  person,  one  generally 
employs  one  of  the  follo\ving  usual  phrases: 

a)  to  relations  or  very  intimate  friends:  "Give  my  love  to", 

b)  familiarly:  "Give  my  kind  regards  to"  —  "kindly  remember 
me  to", 

c)  less  so :  "Please  give  my  respects  (my  respectful  compli- 
ments) to". 

e )  In  very  familiar  letters  the  fifth  part,  the  name  of  the  recipient, 
is  always  omitted.  In  others,  it  is  added  after  the  conclusion, 
beginning  at  the  left  hand  side.  In  strictly  business  letters,  it  is  put 
at  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  immediately  after  the  heading. 

f )  When  the  letter  is  folded  up  and  put  in  the  envelope,  there  stiU  re- 
mains the  addres  on  the  envelope.  The  first  line  should  be  written  near 
the  middle  of  the  envelope,  the  margins  being  made  equal  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left.  Begin  each  of  the  other  lines  alittlefurtherto  the  right  than  the 
preceding  one.   The  stamp  is  to  be  placed  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner. 

Gentlemen  must  be  addressed  after  the  form  of  "Charles  Robert- 
son, Esq.";  —  business  men  or  tradesmen  (in  business  letters)  as 
"Mr.  Robertson",  or,  if  addressing  a  firm  of  two  or  more  partners 
("Messieurs",  almost  always  abbreviated  "Messrs" :)  "Messrs  Robert- 
son". —  Mr.  and  Esq.  (=  Esquire)  can  never  be  used  together.  When 
Esq.  is  used,  the  Christian  name  of  the  recipient  must  never  be  omitted, 
and,  if  unknown,  should  be  replaced  by  a  —  (a  dash) :  " —  Robertson, 
Esq."  ( read:  Dash  Robertson  Esquire).  Other  titles  must  follow  (not  precede) 
the  word  "Esq."  —  With  the  title  "Doctor"  there  are  two  alternatives, 
either  "Dr.  John  Brown",  or  "John  Brown,  Esq.,  M.  D."  [or  Ph.  D.].  [Most 
English  people  are  very  fond  of  having  some  letters  after  their  name]. 

A  married  lady  is  addressed  as  "Mrs.  Robertson"  or,  if  distinction 
is  required,  as  "Mrs.  Alfred  Robertson"  ;  an  unmarried  lady  as  "Miss 
Robertson"  as  long  as  she  is  the  eldest  unmarried  daughter,  the  other 
unmarried  daughters  having  their  Christian  name  added  to  the  surname : 
Miss  Edith  Robertson,  Miss  Muriel  Robertson. 

A  clergyman  is  addi-essed  as  "[The]  Rev[erend]  John  Wilson", 
or  "Rev.  John  Wilson,  M.  A.",  if  the  clergyman  has  taken  his  Master's 
degree  at  a  University. 
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"Sir"  as  title  (whether  of  knight  or  of  baronet)  always  requires  the 
addition  of  the  Christian  name:  "Sir  Walter  Scott",  or  simply:  "Sir 
Walter." 

In  writing  to  a  person  staying  as  a  \'isitor  at  somebody's  house, 
the  name  of  the  master  or  lady  of  the  house  should  be  added  preceded 
by  "care  of"  (generally  abbreviated :  c/o). 

g)  Registered  letters.  If  one  wants  the  transmission  and  delivery 
of  a  letter  to  be  attended  to  with  particular  care,  one  may,  on  payment 
of  a  special  fee,  have  its  address  registered  in  the  post  office.  In  that 
case  the  word  "Registered"  should  be  written,  and  the  name  of  the 
sender  added,  on  the  envelope. 

h)  In  writing  an  English  letter,  one  should  take  particular  care  to 
make  a  very  sparing  use  of  the  contracted  conversational  forms,  and 
never  to  divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line  (so  that  part  of  the  word 
follows  in  the  next  line). 

52.  The  Postal  Traffic  in  England  is  very  extensive.  The  service 
is  noted  for  its  efficiency  and  quickness.  The  number  of  letters,  post- 
cards, newspapers,  book-packets,  patterns,  samples,  parcels,  and  the 
amount  of  money  sent  by  post-office-orders  is  enormous. 

London  is  divided  into  eight  Postal  Districts,  which  are  designated 
by  the  capital  letters  E.  (=  the  Eastern  district),  S.  E.  (South  East), 
E.  C.  (East  Central),  W.  C.  (West  Central),  and  so  on.  Each  has  its 
district  post  office,  from  which  letters  are  distributed  to  the  surrounding 
district  and  taken  by  fast- walking  postmen  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.   The  General  Post  Office  is  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 

On  Sundays  the  post-offices  are  closed,  and  there  is  no  delivery  of 
letters  in  London  nor  within  the  suburban  district. — Unprepaid  letters 
are  charged  double  postage.  Registered  letters  must  be  prepaid.  — 
Instead  of  letter-boxes  fastened  to  the  walls  of  buildings  we  find  in 
London  pillar-boxes  set  at  the  edge  of  the  footpath  next  to  the  roadway. 

If  you  want  to  send  a  telegram,  write  your  message  on  a 
telegram-form  and  affix  to  it  the  necessary  stamps.  If  you  prepay  the 
reply,  the  addressee  in  receiving  your  telegram  is  handed  a  reply-form. 

The  usual  way  of  sending  telegrams  (or  transoceanic  cablegrams)  is 
by  electricity  passing  through  isolated  copper  wires.  Recent  inventions 
have  made  it  possible  to  transmit  messages  without  the  use  of  wire.  This 
system  of  wireless  telegraphy  may  be  applied  by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 

To  speak  to  some  one  bytelephone  (through  the  telephone ) 
you  enter  a  [telephone]  call-box,  ring  the  telephone-bell,  and  when  the 
ringback  is  heard,  you  ask  to  be  put  on  to  Number  So  and  So  (saying 
through  the  telephone;  "[Give  me]  Number  49,  Westend,  please  I"). 
Holding  up  the  ear-trumpet  you  will  soon  hear  the  official  in  attend- 
ance at  the  exchange(-room)  telling  you  to  put  the  money  in  the 
slot.  —  Have  you  put  it  in?  she  asks.  —  Yes.  —  Then  here  is  your 
number  —  after  which  (having  rung  up  the  person  you  want  to  speak  to) 
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you  say :  "Here  Mr.  Saunders.  Are  you  there,  Mr.  Smith  ?"  When  you 
have  finished  up,  you  say:  "That's  all",  or  "Finished",  signalling  at  the 
same  time  to  the  official  the  end  of  the  conversation  by  ringing  off. 

53.  The  monetary  unit  in  England  is  the  pound,  in  America  the 
dollar,  in  Germany  the  mark.  An  American  dollar,  which  equals  about 
marks  4.20,  has  a  hundred  cents.  The  English  money  is  as  follows :  A 
pound  has  twenty  shillings ;  a  shilling  has  twelve  pence ;  a  penny  has 
four  farthings.  There  is  no  coin  known  by  the  name  of  pound :  the 
coin  which  represents  a  pound,  is  called  a  sovereign. 

The  sovereign,  which  is  the  standard  of  the  English  coinage,  bears 
on  its  face  (or  obverse)  the  image  of  the  King's  head  and  as  an  in- 
scription the  Latin  words :  Edwardus  YII.  D  :  G  :  Britt :  Omn.  Rex  F  : 
D:  Lid:  Imp.:  (=  Edwardus  Septimus  Dei  gratia  omnium  Britanniarum 
rex,  fidei  defensor,  Indiae  imperator,  which  is  inEnghsh:  E.  the  Seventh, 
by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Britain,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor 
of  Lidia).  On  the  back  (or  the  reverse)  of  the  coin  there  is  the  figure 
of  St.  George  (the  dragon-killer  and  patron  saint  of  England)  on  horse- 
back and  his  dragon  with  its  tail.  —  From  this  arrangement  of  the 
EngUsh  standard  coin  the  face  (the  obverse)  of  a  coin  is  sometimes 
called  its  head,  and  the  back  (the  reverse)  its  tail.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression "head  or  tail"  (or  also:  "head  or  tails")  often  meaning  nothing 
but  "this  side  or  that  side",  or  "this  thing  or  that  one".  This  phrase  is 
particulary  employed  when  a  coin  is  thrown  up  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding some  point  (a  choice,  question,  or  stake)  by  its  fall. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  money :  paper- money  and  coined  money. 

Paper-money  or  bank-notes  are  notes  or  bills,  issued  by  govern- 
ment (or  by  some  banking  company)  promising  payment  of  money  (in 
gold  or  silver)  to  the  bearer  at  demand.  The  lowest  EngHsh  govern- 
ment bank-note  is  the  five-pound  note  (the  ^  5  note). 

There  are  three  kinds  of  coined  money :  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coins. 

2  Gold  coins:  the  sovereign  (the  coin  of  highest  value),  and 
the  half-sovereign  (§  117.  f.  note). 

[The  guinea,  a  gold  coin  formerly  current  (circulating,  in  circula- 
tion) in  Great  Britain  at  the  value  of  21  shiUings  sterling  {^  \.\  s.) 
was  not  coined  since  the  issue  of  sovereigns  in  1817]. 

6  Silver-coins:  the  crown  (=5s.),  the  half-crown  (half  a  crown  = 
1  s.  6  d.),  the  florin  (=  2  s.),  the  shilling  (=  12  d.) ;  the  sixpence  {=  6  d. 
or  half  a  shilUng),  the  three-pence  (=  the  fourth  part  of  a  shiUing). 

3  Bronze-coins  (often  shortly  called  "coppers"  because  they 
were  formerly  made  of  copper) :  the  penny  (1  d.  =  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  shilling),  the  half-penny,  the  farthing  (the  coin  of  least  value  ; 
foiu-  farthings  make  a  penny). 

54.  I  set  out  on  a  journey  from  Berlin  to  London. 
I  leave  Berlin  in  the  morning.  The  day  before  I  went  to  a  banker's, 
and  bought  some  English  money.  (I  changed  German  money  for  English). 
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I  pack  my  luggage.  I  call  a  cab.  I  have  my  luggage  placed  on 
the  cab.  I  tell  the  driver  to  drive  to  the  Silesian  Station  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway.  I  pay  my  fare,  and  ask  a  porter  to  see  that  my 
luggage  is  properly  registered.  I  take  a  second  class  return-ticket  to 
London  which  is  available  (is  valid ,  holds  good)  for  forty-five  days. 
As  I  have  less  than  fifty  lbs.,  I  have  no  over- weight  (no  excess- weight) 
to  pay  for.  I  have  my  bulkier  luggage  (my  trunk  and  hat-box)  registered 
straight  through  to  St.  Paul's.  I  have  my  ticket  examined  and  dipt 
on  entering  the  platform.  The  porter  helps  me  to  find  the  through- 
carriage  to  Flushing  and  to  place  my  handbag  and  my  portmanteau  on 
the  rack  of  the  compartment.  I  carry  my  umbrella,  stick,  mackintosh, 
and  the  packet  of  refreshments  myself.  I  give  the  porter  his  fee  and 
a  tip  besides.  I  take  a  corner-seat  which  has  not  been  engaged  before- 
hand, with  my  back  to  the  engine.  As  I  have  my  packet  of  refresh- 
ments, I  only  go  once  into  the  dining-car  to  have  a  table  d'hote  dinner 
at  two  o'clock.  At  the  Dutch  frontier  the  customs-officers  enter  the 
carriage  to  examine  the  packages  in  the  compartments.  They  are  not 
particular  as  to  those  travellers  who  have  a  through-ticket  to  London 
whereas  the  travellers  who  remain  in  Holland  have  all  their  luggage 
examined  at  the  Dutch  frontier-station.  I  regulate  my  watch  putting 
it  back  by  one  hour  (in  Germany  we  have  Central  European  time ;  in 
Holland  and  in  England  they  go  by  (reckon  by)  West  European ,  i.  e. 
Greenwich  time). 

On  arriving  at  Flushing  platform  I  call  a  porter  to  help  me  to 
take  my  packages  to  the  boat.  As  I  do  not  want  to  travel  fore-cabin, 
I  take  a  supplementary  return- ticket  for  the  saloon,  and  afterwards 
place  my  handbag  in  my  cabin.  Before  going  to  bed,  I  take  a  walk  on 
deck,  I  have  a  good  wash  in  the  lavatory,  and  I  take  some  refreshment 
at  the  bar.  As  the  weather  is  fairly  good,  and  as  there  is  very  little 
pitching  and  rolling,  I  undress  and  turn  into  my  berth,  and  soon  fall 
fast  asleep.  Next  morning  I  rise  soon  after  four  o'clock,  have  a  good 
wash  again,  put  on  fresh  linen  to  present  a  good  appearance  in  London, 
take  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  get  ready  for  landing  at  Queenborough.  At 
the  Custom  House  all  my  luggage  is  brought  up  to  be  examined.  As 
I  have  no  cigars,  no  liquors,  nor  any  other  dutiable  article  to  declare, 
I  have  no  duty  to  pay,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  allowed  to  lock  up  my  luggage 
again.  My  registered  luggage  is  placed  in  the  luggage-van  by  the  railway 
servants,  and  I  take  my  packages  with  me  into  the  carriage.  Before  the 
train  starts,  I  find  time  to  send  a  telegram  home  to  inform  my  parents 
of  my  safe  arrival  ^).  The  charge  for  a  telegram  to  Germany  is  twopence 
for  each  word.  At  St.  Paul's  station  I  find  my  friend  waiting  for  me  on 
the  platform ;  he  calls  a  cab,  and  I  get  a  porter  to  put  my  luggage  on  it. 

1)  Lately  telegraph  offices  have  been  established  on  board  the  steamers, 
from  where  telegrams  are  forwarded  by  means  of  wireless  telegi'aphy  to  tele- 
graph stations  on  land. 


ENGLISH  POETRY. 


English  literature  is  one  of  the  richest  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  has  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  mankind  and 
the  improvement  of  human  happiness.  Its  bearings  on  German  thought 
are  particularly  important.  It  reaches  further  back  than  that  of  any 
other  modern  European  language ;  and  with  the  extension  of  English 
influence  and  settlement  over  the  face  of  the  whole  globe,  we  find 
Enghsh  writers  of  note  not  only  in  America  but  also  in  Australia, 
India,  and  Africa.  The  large  part,  too,  which  women  have  taken  in 
this  noble  work  within  the  last  century,  is  perhaps  more  conspicuous 
in  England  than  anywhere  else.  The  chief  names  in  English  poetry 
(leaving  aside  the  earhest  period)  are  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Marlowe, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Bums,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  and  of 
recent  days  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Mati^ew  Arnold. 

As  in  German  philology  one  speaks  of  Old  High  German,  Middle 
High  German,  and  Modern  High  German,  so  there  are  in  the  English 
language  three  periods:  Old  English,  Middle  English,  and  Modem 
Enghsh.  The  Old  English  (or  Anglo-Saxon)  period  lasts  tiU  about  forty 
years  after  the  Norman  Conquest  (from  about  700  to  1100);  Modern 
Enghsh  begins  some  fifty  years  before  Elizabeth  (1558  — 1603),  i.e. 
at  about  1500  A.  D.  Each  of  the  three  periods  is  rich  in  Uterature, 
both  prose  and  poetry. 

The  chief  poetical  production  of  the  Old  English  period  is  an  epic, 
chilled  Beowulf.  It  is  the  sea  that  forms  the  background  of  this  poem, 
and  love  of  the  sea  is  essentially  an  attribute  of  the  Enghsh  people ; 
it  runs  through  all  English  poetry,  and  is  still  a  living  force  in  the 
English  national  life  of  to-day,  and  in  Modern  English  verse. 

The  greatest  of  all  Middle  English  poets  is  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
who  died  in  14(>0,  and  is  said  to  have  been  born  about  1340.  His  chief 
work,  and  indeed  the  one  on  which  his  fame  rests,  are  the  Canter- 
bury  Tales.  The  poem  consists  of  a  number  of  tales  told  by  different 
persons,  prefaced  by  a  prologue,  m  which  the  tellers  of  the  tales  are 
described.  These  tellers,  representing  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women,  are  supposed  to  be  pilgrims,  under  the  charge  of  Henry 
Bailey,  the  host  of  the  Tabard  Inn  at  Southwark  (London),  bound  for 
Canterbury,  where  they  were  going  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Thomas 
Becket,  the  famous  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  in  upholding  the 
pope's  interests  against  the  king's  attempts  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
realm,  had  (in  1176)  met  with  a  cruel  death. 

The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  (1588),  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (1558  — 160 3)  marks  the  birth  of  Greater  Britain ;  henceforth 
the  Enghsh  nation  looked  towards  the  Ocean  and  the  New  World. 
The  happy  political  and  social  circumstances  in  the  reign  of  'Good 
Queen  Bess',  who  'found  England  divided  and  weak,  and  left  it  united 


^  04.  Marlowe,  The  Tragedy  of  Dr.  Faustus,  about  1589. 

and  strong',   while  they  produced  what  is  called  'Merry  England^ 
brought  about  the  golden  age  of  English  literature.    Among  the  many 
poets  that  flourished  in  the  Elizabethan  era,  the  names  of  Spenser 
Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  and  Ben  Jonson  stand  prominent. 

Edmund  Spenser,  1552-1599.  is  the  author  of  the  Fairy  Queen, 
an  allegorical  poem  of  great  beauty  and  full  of  imaginative  description, 
the  main  theme  of  which  is  the  prosperity  of  England  under  her  glorious 
queen. 

Christopher  Marlowe^),  1564 — 1593,  the  greatest  dramatist  before 
Shakespeare,  left  behind  him  seven  plays,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
The  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus,  founded  on  an  English 
translation  of  the  German  chap-book  of  Dr.  Faustus  (1587). 

Faustus  in  his  Study. 

Settle  thy  studies,  Faustus,  and  begin 

To  sound  the  depth  of  that  thou  wilt  profess : 

Having  commenc'd,  be  a  divine  in  show, 

Yet  level  at  the  end  of  every  art. 

And  live  and  die  in  Aristotle's  works. 

Sweet  Analytics,  'tis  thou  hast  ravish'd  me  !    (Reads :) 

''Bene  disserere  est  finis  logices.' 

Is,  to  dispute  Avell,  logic's  chiefest  end? 

Affords  this  art  no  greater  miracle  ? 

Then  read  no  more,  thou  hast  attain'd  that  end ; 

A  greater  subject  fitteth  Faustus'  wit: 

Bid  bV  y.u)  (.ifj  ov  2)  farewell ;  Galen  come. 

Seeing  TJhi  desinit  Philosoplms,  ibi  incipit  Medicus; 

Be  a  physician,  Faustus,  heap  up  gold. 

And  be  eterniz'd  for  some  wondrous  cure.   (Reads :) 

'"Summum  honum  medicinae  sanitas\ 

The  end  of  physic  is  our  body's  health. 

Why,  Faustus,  hast  thou  not  attain'd  that  end  ? 

Is  not  thy  common  talk  found  aphorisms  ? 

Are  not  thy  bills  hung  up  as  monuments. 

Whereby  whole  cities  have  escap'd  the  plague, 

And  thousand  desp'rate  maladies  been  eas'd? 

')  Marlowe  was  the  first  who  really  established  the  five-foot  iambic  measure  unrimed  (i.  e.  the 
so-called  *b  ank  verse')  as  the  medium  in  the  drama.  The  blank  verse,  which  40  years  before  had 
been  introduced  from  Italy,  receiv*»d  at  Marlowe's  hands  so  much  weight  and  depth,  so  much  lorce 
and  fulness  that  Shakespeare  found  it  a  worthy  form  to  cast  his  masterpieces  in.  The  first  to  use 
blank  verse  for  a  long,  sustained  non-dramatic  poem  was  John  Milton.  Giving  to  'Mar  owe's  mighty 
line'  more  variety  than  even  Shakespeare  did,  Milton  so  well  understood  the  wield. ng  of  that  in- 
strument that  Alfred  Tennyson,  the  great  poetic  artist  of  the  19th  century  (who  himseif  shows  in 
his  style  a  union  of  pictorial  power  with  an  exquisit  musical  expression  that  is  to  be  found  in  no 
other  English  poet),  wrote  of  Milton  as  the  ' mighty-mouth 'd  inventor  of  harmonies',  the  'organ-voice 
of  Eng  and'.  —  The  Eng.ish  blank  verse  was  afterwards  adapted  to  German  requirements.  Having 
been  advocated  by  Jakob  Bodmer  (of  Zurich  1698 — 1783),  and  having  been  experimented  with  by 
Schlegel,  Wieland,  Klopstock,  Goethe  (Belsazar  1765)  and  others,  the  rimeless  iambics  became  the 
standard  verse  of  the  German  classic  drama,  through  Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise  (1779). 

'^)  i.  e.  the  science  of  Existence  and  Non-Existence. 
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Yet  art  thou  still  but  Faustus,  and  a  man. 
Coiildst  thou  make  men  to  live  eternally, 
Or,  being  dead,  raise  them  to  Ufe  again, 
Then  this  profession  were  to  be  esteem'd. 
Physic,  fareweU !  —  Where  is  Justinian  ?   (Reads :) 
^Si  una  eademque  res  legatur  duobus^ 
AVer  rem,  alter  valorem  rei,  etc' 
A  pretty  case  of  paltry  legacies!   (Reads:) 
'Exh(2redHare  fiUum  non  potest  pater,  nisi'  — 
Such  is  the  subject  of  the  institute 
And  universal  body  of  the  law. 
This  study  fits  a  mercenary  drudge. 
Who  aims  at  nothing  but  external  trash ; 
Too  servile  and  illiberal  for  me. 
When  all  is  done.  Divinity  is  best. 
Jerome's  Bible,  Faustus,  ^^ew  it  well.   (Reads:) 
^Stipendium  peccati  mors  est\    Ha !    'Stipendium.  etc' 
The  reward  of  sin  is  death;  that's  hard.    (Reads:) 
^Si pecasse  negamuSj  fallhnur,  et  nulla  est  in  nobis  Veritas' 
K  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin. 
We  deceive  ourselves,  and  there's  no  truth  in  us. 
Why  then,  belike  we  must  sin,  and  so  consequently  die : 
Ay,  we  must  die  an  everlasting  death. 
What  doctrine  call  you  this,  CUe  sara,  sara. 
What  will  be,  shall  be  ?  Divinity,  adieu  I 
These  metaphysics  of  magicians 
And  necromantic  books  are  heavenly : 
Lines,  circles,  scenes,  letters,  and  characters, 
Ay,  these  are  those  that  Faustus  most  desires. 
0  what  a  world  of  profit  and  delight. 
Of  power,  of  honour,  of  omnipotence 
Is  promis'd  to  the  studious  artisan  I 
All  things  that  move  between  the  quiet  poles 
Shall  be  at  my  command :  emperors  and  kings 
Are  but  obeyed  in  their  several  provinces ; 
Nor  can  they  raise  the  wind,  or  rend  the  clouds. 
But  his  dominion  that  exceeds  in  this, 
Stretcheth  as  far  as  doth  the  mind  of  man ; 
A  soimd  magician  is  a  mighty  god : 

Here,  Faustus,  tire  thy  brain  to  gain  a  deity  I  [Scene  i.] 

William  Shakespeare  ^)  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  dramatic 
poets.  There  is  very  little  known  about  his  hfe.  He  was  bom  at  Stratford- 

*)  The  spelling  in  which  the  poet  signed  his  name,  seems,  in  some  documents,  to  be  Shak- 
spere  But  as  this  spe.ling  implies  a  pronunciation  different  from  that  under  which  the  poet  lives, 
the  spelling  Shakespeare  is  preferable,  so  much  the  more  so  as  the  latter  is  alj>o  the  spelling  of  the 
poet's  name  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  his  piays,  the  so-called  -Folio  of  1623'. 


■jOA  William  Shakespeare,  1564—1616. 

on- A  von  (Warwickshire)  in  April  1564.  When  about  seven  years  old, 
he  was  sent  to  Stratford  Grammar  School,  where  free  instruction  was 
imparted  to  the  boys  of  the  town.  There  is  good  evidence  to  show 
that  he  was  a  fair  Latin  scholar,  and  could  read  Ovid  and  Virgil  with 
«ase  and  pleasure  to  himself.  At  the  age  of  21  or  22,  he  went  up  to 
London,  where  he  found  some  connection  with  the  stage,  combining, 
like  other  dramatists  of  the  time,  and  like  Moliere  afterwards,  the 
work  of  actor  and  playwright.  In  London  Shakespeare  soon  mingled 
on  equal  and  amicable  terms  in  the  intellectual  society  of  the  day. 
And  it  is  probable  that,  as  tradition  reports,  he  was,  with  other 
poets  and  wits  of  the  time,  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Mermaid 
Tavern  in  Friday  Street,  taking  part  in  its  jovial  wit-combats,  which 
found  the  learned  Ben  Jonson ,  well  versed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  like 
a  Spanish  galleon ,  solid  and  slow ,  but  Shakespeare,  like  an  English 
man-of-war,  light  and  quick  of  movement,  and  infinite  in  resource  and 
ready  wit.  Having  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  retouching  and 
re-writing  parts  of  old  plays,  which  had  for  some  time  been  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  players,  or  in  revising  and  recasting  new  plays, 
which  needed  alteration ,  and  having  thus  gained  an  eprly  experience 
as  a  dramatist,  he  soon  tried  his  hand  at  original  dramatic  com- 
positions. In  these  he  succeeded  so  well  that ,  as  early  as  1 592, 
he  was  publicly  spoken  of  as  a  successful  author.  Shakespeare 
prospered  both  as  a  playwriter  and  actor  and  amassed  a  consi- 
derable fortune ,  with  which  he  purchased  houses  and  lands  in  Strat- 
ford. Here  he  spent  his  last  years  in  easy  circumstances  and  died  in 
April  1616. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  not  a  single  line  of  Shakespeare's  MSS 
remains;  all  we  possess  of  his  handwriting  is  his  signature  to  his 
will  and  some  other  legal  deeds.  In  1741 ,  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  honour  in  the  Poets'  Corner  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The  36 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  which  were  collected  seven  years  after  his 
death  by  two  of  his  friends  and  fellow-actors,  are  classified  as  c  o  m  e  - 
dies,  histories  (i.  e.  dramatizations  of  episodes  in  English  history), 
^nd  tragedies.  Besides  his  dramas  Shakespeare  gave  to  the  world 
154  sonnets. 

Richard  II  (1595),  which  introduces  a  whole  series  of  other 
historical  plays,  treats  of  the  destiny  of  Richard  II ,  the  last  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings,  and  the  rise  of  Henry  Bolingbroke,  who  [in  i399] 
seats  himself  upon  the  thi-one  to  become  the  progenitor  of  the  noble 
family  of  kings  under  whose  rule  England,  according  to  Shakespeare's 
Henry  VIII,  was  in  his  time  flourishing  and  at  peace.  Richard  II  is 
still  marked  by  a  strong  influence  of  Marlowe ,  and,  like  Borneo  and 
Juliet  and  John  and  several  others  of  the  early  plays,  it  shows  an 
enormous  power  of  rhetoric. 


Shakespeare,  King  Richard  II.  [1595]  —  Merchant  of  Venice  [1596]  —  Julius  Cssar  [1601].    ^27 

En|;land. 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise, 

This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself, 

Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands, 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England  I 

King  Richard  II.     II.  1.  40. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  (a  comedy,  1596)  has,  especially  on 
the  English  stage,  often  been  interpreted  as  a  plea  for  toleration,  in 
which  the  poet  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Shylock  a  most  effective 
denunciation  of  Christian  intoleration.  Shakespeare  (say  these  inter- 
preters) sets  before  us  loyal  friendship  and  true  love,  the  wickedness 
and  futility  of  revenge,  the  beauty  of  justice  tempered  by  mercy,  filial 
affection  in  Portia's  unhesitating  obedience  to  the  father  whom  she 
loved  and  respected,  and,  in  Jessica's  unfilial  behaviour,  the  result  of 
a  miserly  father's  harsh  treatment. 

Portia's  Plea  for  Mercy. 

Portia.    The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blest ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway  ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  heai-ts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

(Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  IVt  Scene  1,  line  6,  foil.) 

Julius  Cgesar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus  are  plays 
of  Roman  history.  They  are  all  tragedies,  and  the  historical  setting  is 
perhaps  of  less  account  than  the  characters  of  the  chief  personages. 
In  Julius  Caesar  (1601)  Brutus  and  Cassius  are  the  chief  characters, 
and  Antonv  is  the  chief  orator. 


■*  oQ  Shakftspeare,  Julius  Csesar  [1601]. 

Mark  Antony's  Oration  in  the  Forum, 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears ; 

I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.   The  noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitions : 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest  — 

For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man ; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men  — 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me : 

But  Brutus  says  he  w^as  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hatli  wept : 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff : 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse :  was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause : 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 

O  judgment  I  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason.   Bear  with  me 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me  .  .  . 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there, 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters  I  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men  : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 
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To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar ; 

I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  will  : 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament  — 

Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read  — 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood, 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 

Unto  their  issue  .  .  . 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 

The  first  time  ever  C^sar  put  it  on ; 

*Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent. 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 

Look  I  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through ; 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made. 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed ; 

And  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it, 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no ; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 

Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  liim : 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  aU ; 

For  when  the  noble  Csesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 

Quite  vanquished  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua, 

Which  aU  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  aU  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 

O I  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  woimded?  Look  you  here. 

Here  is  himself,  marred,  as  you  see,  with  traitors  .  .  . 

Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 

To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 

They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honoiu-able : 

What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas !   I  know  not, 
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That  made  them  do  it :  they  are  wise  and  honourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him : 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths, 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  but  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny.  [juiius  c^sar  ni,  2.] 

Hamlet  (1602)  is  the  most  popular  and  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  tragedies  of  the  great  dramatist. 

Advice  of  Polonius  to  his  Son,  on  setting  forth  on  his  Travels. 

There,  my  blessing  with  thee  I 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
See  thou  character  ^).   Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  ^)  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade.   Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but,  being  in, 
Bear't  that  th'  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice ; 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy ; 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man, 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 
Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 


1)  Construe :  and  see  [that]  thou  character  these  few  p.  i.  t.  m.  —  «)  his  =  its.  Its  (the  possessive 
form  of  the  personal  pronoun  it)  is  modern,  being  rarely  found  in  the  writings  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  and  not  at  all  in  the  King  James's  version  of  the  Bible  [1611].  Shakespeare,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  correct  usage  of  the  older  language,  generally  still  employs  the  form  his  when  referring  to 
neuter  (as  well  as  to  masculine)  nouns. 
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And  bon-owing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell :  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee !  [Hamiet,  [1602]  i,  3, 57. 
Familiar  Quotations.   The  number  of  passages  and  sentences 
from  Shakespeare  that  have  become  household  sajdngs  and  every-day 
ijuotations,  is  very  great. 
Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss, 

liut  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms.    3  Henry  the  sixth  [1592].  v.  4,  2. 
Wisely  and  slow;  they  stumble  that  run  fast.    RomeoandjuiietU597].  11. 3, 94. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune : 
<Jmitted,  aU  the  voyage  of  their  Ufe 

Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries.  JuUus  casar  [leoi].  iv.  3,  221. 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  'tis  something,  nothing ; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  otheiio  [1604],  Act  iii,  scene  3. 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  I  King  Lear  [I605].  i.  4,  310. 

Familiar  phrases  from  Hamlet:    The  time  is  OUt  of  joiut  (I,  5).  To  be,  OF 

not  to  be ,  that  is  the  question  (III,  1).  —  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  Avit 

<1I,  2).  —  From  Othello:  Put  mOUey  iu  thy  purse  (I,  3).  From  the  titles  of  plays: 

Love's  labour's  lost.  —  Much  ado  about  nothing. 

John  Milton  (1608 — 1674),  the  great  epic  poet  of  England,  the 
poet  of  Puritanism,  who,  through  his  Paradise  Lost,  inspired  Klopstock 
to  write  his  Messias.  The  subject  of  Paradise  Lost  is  the  fall  of  man : 
Adam  and  Eve,  having  been  tempted  by  Satan  and  having  eaten  of 
the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  are  expelled  from  Eden. 
Paradise  Lost  is  one  of  the  few  gi-eat  and  immortal  books  of  the  world. 
Its  language,  steeped  in  classical  allusions  and  scriptural  phrases, 
combines  beauty  and  nobility.  The  following  sentence,  which  opens 
the  first  of  the  twelve  cantos  of  Paradise  Lost,  gives  some  idea  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Milton's  style. 

Of  Man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  gi-eater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
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Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 

That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 

In  the  beginning  how  the  Heavens  and  Earth 

Rose  out  of  Chaos ;  or  if  Sion  hill 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Silao's  brook  that  flowed 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God ;  I  thence 

Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  advent'rous  song. 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 

Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rime. 

(Paradise  Lost  [1667]  I.     1-16.) 

Alexander  Pope  (1688 — 1744)  is  the  great  didactic  poet  of  Eng- 
land. His  writings  are  distinguished  by  their  masterly  form  and  arti- 
ficial style.  The  high  pecuniary  reward  which  he  received  for  the- 
translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  enabled  him  to  buy  a  country- 
seat  at  Twickenham  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  to  live  there  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  To  German  readers  Pope  is  known  by  the 
essay  entitled  Pope  cin  MetaphysiJcer!  (1755),  which  Moses  Mendelssohn 
(1729—1786)  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Lessing  (1729—1781). 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 

Of  w^oes  unnumber'd,  heavenly  goddess,  sing  I 

That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 

The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain ; 

Whose  Hmbs,  unhurried  on  the  naked  shore. 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore : 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove, 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove  I  ^) 

(Iliad  [1715],  Book  I,  lines  1—8.) 

Quotation:  Good-uaturo  and  good  sense  must  ever  join;  To  err  is 

human,  to  forgive  divine.     [Essay  on  criticism.  11,  325]. 

James  Thomson  (1700 — 1748)  is  the  author  of  the  famous  national 
song  given  below.  His  chief  work  is  a  poem  entitled  'The  Seasons'" 
(1730),  which  gives  beautiful  descriptions  of  rural  life  and  scenery  in 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year  (Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter).  By 
the  sentiment  for  nature,  expressed  in  this  poem,  Thomson  inaugurated 
a  new  era  in  English  poetry ,  the  era  of  English  nature-poetry ,  and^ 
through  his  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  he  exercised  some  in- 
fluence on  German  poets  such  as  the  Hamburg  author  B.  H.  Brockes 
(1680  — 1747)  and  the  Swiss  (Zurich)  writer  Albrecht  von  Haller 
(1708—1777),  author  of  the  famous  poem  ^The  Alps'. 

1)  In  a  recent  translation  in  prose —  done  by  Andrew  Lang,  Walter  Leaf,  and  Ernest 
Myers  —  and  published  by  Messrs.  Macraiilan  and  Co.,  London,  1883  —  the  above  passage  runs  as 
follows:  —  Sing,  goddess,  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  Peleus'  son,  the  ruinous  wrath  tl at  brought  on  the- 
Achaians  woes  innumerable,  and  hurled  down  into  Hades  many  strong  souls  of  heroes,  and  gave- 
their  bodies  to  be  a  prey  to  dogs  and  all  winged  fowls;  and  so  the  counsel  of  Zeus  wrought  out  its; 
accomplishment  from  the  day  when  first  strife  parted  Atreides,  king  of  men,  and  noble  Achilles. 
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Rule,  Britannia. 

When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command. 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 

This  was  the  charter  of  her  land, 

And  guardian  angels  sung  the  strain : 
"Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves  I 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves!" 
The  nations,  not  so  blest  as  thee. 

Must,  in  their  turas,  to  tyrants  fall ; 

While  thou  shalt  flourish  great  and  free, 

The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all. 
Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 

More  di'eadful  from  each  foreign  stroke  ; 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies, 

Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame ; 

All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 

Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame. 

But  work  their  woe  and  thy  renown. 
To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign  ; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine : 

All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main. 

And  every  shore  it  circles  thine ! 
The  Muses,  still  with  Freedom  found, 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair ; 

Blest  Isle!  ^vith  matcliless  beauty  crown'd. 

And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair :  — 
[  "Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves! 

Britons  never  mil  be  slaves  I" 

William  Cowper  (1731  —  1800),  first  of  English  poets,  dared  a 
consistent  simpUcity  of  subject  and  of  treatment.  He  is  the  first  poet 
of  English  domestic  and  rural  life. 

England. 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still  — 
My  country  I  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found, 
Shall  be  constrain'd  to  love  thee.  Though  thy  clime 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deform'd 
With  dripping  rains,  or  whither'd  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies, 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 

The  Task,  II,  (1785). 


1^^  Robert  Burns,  1759—1796.  —  William  Wordsworth,  1770—1850. 

Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796),  ^the  Ploughman  of  Ayrshire',  is  the 
great  national  poet  of  Scotland.  He  is  known  by  his  lovesongs,  by  his 
tender  sympathies  for  the  miseries  of  man  and  beast,  and  his  ardent 
enthusiasm  for  the  glorious  history  and  the  natural  beauty  of  his  native 
country. 

My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands.  (1789.) 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ; 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  a-chasing  the  deer ; 

A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe. 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 
Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  North, 

The  birth-place  of  valour,  the  country  of  Avorth  ; 

Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove. 

The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 
Farewell  to  the  mountains  high- covered  with  snow ; 

Farewell  to  the  straths  and  gi*een  valleys  below ; 

Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods  ; 

Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods. 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ;  etc. 

William  Wordsworth  (1770—1850),  is  the  great  reformer  of 
poetical  diction,  which  —  chiefly  through  his  theories  put  forth  in  the 
Preface  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads  (1798)  —  he  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
classical  conventionalism  and  over- elaborate  artificiality. 

Wordsworth  is  one  of  the  'Lake  Poets' ,  or  Xakists' ,  the  others 
being  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772—1834)  and  Robert  Sou  they 
(1774 — 1843).  These  poets  were  so  called  because  they  lived  in  the 
Lake  District  (in  Westmoreland  and  in  Cumberland). 

England's  Destiny  (1802). 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood 
Of  British  freedom,  w^hich,  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flow^ed,  'with  pomp  of  waters,  unwithstood', 

Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands. 
That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish ;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 

Be  lost  for  ever.   In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old : 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 

That  Shakespeare  spake:  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.   In  everything  we  are  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 

[Sonnets  dedicated  to  Liberty."^ 
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Waiiam  Wordsworth,  1770—1^50.  --  Wordsworth,  The  Excursion  [1814J.  jg^ 

Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge  (Sep.  3,  1803). 
Eai'th  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 

A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 

This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky ; 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 

Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 

Dear  God !   the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  I 

[Miscellaneous  SonneteJ. 

Feelings  of  the  Tyrolese  (Hofer,  1809). 
The  land  we  from  our  fathers  had  in  trust, 

And  to  our  children  will  transmit,  or  die : 

This  is  our  maxim,  this  our  piety; 

And  God  and  nature  say  that  it  is  just. 
That  which  we  tvoiild  perform  in  arms  —  we  must  I 

We  read  the  dictate  in  the  infant's  eye ; 

In  the  wife's  smile ;  and  in  the  placid  sky ; 

And  at  our  feet,  amid  the  silent  dust 
Of  them  that  were  before  us.  —  Sing  aloud 

Old  songs,  the  precious  music  of  the  heart ! 

Give,  herds  and  flocks,  your  voices  to  the  wind  I 
While  we  go  forth,  a  seK-devoted  crowd. 

With  weapons  in  the  fearless  hand,  to  assert 

Our  virtue  and  to  vindicate  mankind. 

[Sonnets  dedicated  to  Liberty.] 

An  active  principle  pervades  the  universe: 

its  noblest  seat  the  human  soul. 
To  every  form  of  being  is  assigned 
An  active  principle :  howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  aU  things,  in  all  natures,  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds, 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebble  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks, 
The  moving  waters,  and  the  invisible  air. 
Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicating  good, 
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A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mixed ; 

Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot, 

No  chasm,  no  solitude ;  from  link  to  link 

It  circulates,  the  soul  of  all  the  worlds. 

This  is  the  freedom  of  the  universe ; 

Unfolded  still  the  more,  more  visible. 

The  more  we  know ;  and  yet  is  reverenced  least, 

And  least  respected,  in  the  human  mind, 

Its  most  apparent  home.   The  food  of  hope 

Is  meditated  action,  robbed  of  this 

Her  sole  support,  she  languishes  and  dies. 

We  perish  also ;  for  we  live  by  hope 

And  by  desire ;  we  see  by  the  glad  light. 

And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity. 

And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 

(The  Excursion  [1814],  IX,  1.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771 — 1882)  began  his  career  as  a  poet  wdth 
translations  from  the  German.  Then  followed  such  works  as  Marmion. 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  etc.,  in  which  he  sang  the  praise  of  Scotland, 
his  native  land.  But  when  Byron  appeared,  he  gave  up  poetry,  took 
to  prose  and  wrote  his  famous  Waverley  Novels ;  the  earnings  of  the 
last  of  which  were  spent  in  paying  off  a  debt  of  £  117,000,  incurred 
through  the  failure  of  the  publishing  firm  of  his  friends,  the  Ballantynes. 

The  Love  of  Country. 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
"This  is  my  own,  my  native  land !" 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 
From  wandering  on  a  foi'eign  strand ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well  : 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell : 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  Avretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 

(The  Lay  of  the  Last  Miustrel  [1805].     VI.  I.) 

Thomas  Moore  (1779— 1852),  the  Irish  song-writer,  was  essentially 
a  lyric  poet.  He  is  also  known  by  an  epic  poem ,  'Lalla  Rookh'  (an 
oriental  romance  with  four  tales,  one  of  which,  Paradise  and  the  Peri, 
has  been  set  to  music  bv  Schumann),  and  bv  his  'Life  of  Lord  Byron'. 
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Lord  Byron,  1788— 1824.  jg^ 

Those  Evening  Bells. 

Those  evening  bells !  those  evening  bells  I 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells, 
Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time. 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime. 

Those  joyous  hours  are  past  away ; 
And  many  a  heart,  that  then  was  gay, 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells, 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells. 

And  so  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone  ; 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on. 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells. 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells  I 

Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824),  unhappy  at  home,  spent  most  of  his 
time  abroad,  and  has  given  us  an  account  of  his  own  wanderings  in 
his  Childe  Harold.  'Cliilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage'  is  the  best  known  of 
Byron's  works ;  the  scenes  sketched  in  its  four  cantos  are  laid  in  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Greece,  Albania.  Turkey,  Belgium,  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Fired  by  enthusiasm  for  the  efforts  of  Greece  to  throw  off  the 
Turkish  yoke,  he  took  part  in  the  war  himself.  There  he  met  his  death, 
through  a  fever  which  he  had  caught,  at  the  defence  of  Missolonghi. 

Byron  was  a  contemporary  of  Goethe,  whose  famous  song  by  Mignon  (in 
his  novel  'The  Apprenticeship  of  Wilhelm  Meister',    1796)  he  has  imitated  iu 
the  following  lines  (The  Bride  of  Abydos  [1813],  I,  1,  in  which  is  applied  to 
Greece  what  in  Goethe's  novel  is  said  with  reference  to  Italy): 
Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime? 

In  the  beautiful  lines  that  follow,  from  Cliilde  Harold  (Canto  ni  [18I61. 
stanza  XXI  et  seq.).  the  poct  has  taken  a  certain  poetical  license  with  the 
facts  of  history. 

The  Eve  before  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  (1815). 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  man-iage-bell ; 
But  hush  I  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  Uke  a  rising  knell. 
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Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?  —  No ;  'twas  but  the  wind, 

Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 

On  with  the  dance  I  let  joy  be  unconfined ; 

No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 

To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet  — 

But  hark  I  —  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 

As  if  the  clouds   its  echo  would  repeat ; 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  I 
Arm!  arml  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar! 

Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 

Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain :  he  did  hear 

That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 

And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear ; 

And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near, 

His  heart  more  truly  knew^  that  peal  too  well 

Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier. 

And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell  : 
He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

Ah  I  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 

And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 

And  cheeks  all  pale,  w^hicli  but  an  hour  ago 

Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness : 

And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 

The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 

Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  ;  who  could  guess 

If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise  I 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed, 

The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 

Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 

Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 

While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips  —  "The  foe  I  They  come !  they  come !" 

And  wild  and  high  the  ''Cameron's  Gathering''  rose, 

The  war  note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 

Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : 

How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills 

Savage  and  shrill  I   But  with  the  breath  which  fills 

Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 

With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 

The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears ! 
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And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 

Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 

Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves. 

Over  the  unreturning  brave,  —  alas  I 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 

Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 

In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 

()f  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe. 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  Hfe, 

LavSt  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 

The  morn  the  marshaUing  in  arms,  —  the  day 

Battle's  magnificently-stern  array ! 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 

The  earth  is  covered  thick  mth  other  clay, 

Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent. 
Eider  and  horse,  —  friend,  foe,  —  in  one  red  burial  blent  I 

Harold's  song  from  the  Rhineland 

addressed  to  his  half-sister  Angusta  in  England. 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 

Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 

And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees. 

And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine. 

And  scattered  cities  crowning  these. 

Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 

Have  strewed  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 

With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 
And  peasant  girls,  with  deep-blue  eyes. 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers. 

Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 

Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray. 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers. 

And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o'er  tliis  vale  of  vintage  bowers ; 

But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rliine,  — 

Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine ! 
I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me  ; 

Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 

I  know  that  they  must  ^vithered  be. 

But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such ; 
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For  I  have  cherished  them  as  dear, 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye, 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here, 
When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh, 
And  know^'st  them  gathered  by  the  Rhine, 
And  offered  from  my  heart  to  thine  I 
The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round : 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 
Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here  ; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 
Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine ! 

[Childe  Harolds  Pi  grimage,  III  [1816J.  55]. 

Manfred's  Monologue  in  the  night  of  his  death  when  the  remembranci 
of  a  moon-light  evening  in  the  Coliseum  comes  back  to  his  mind. 

I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 

When  I  was  w^andering  —  upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 

'Midst  the  chief  rehcs  of  almighty  Rome ; 

The  trees  which  grew^  along  the  broken  arches 

Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 

Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 

The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 

More  near  from  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

Began  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-w^orn  breach 

Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Within  a  bowshot.    Where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 

And  twdnes  its  roots  wdth  the  imperial  hearths, 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  grow^th ; 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection, 

While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  deca}^  — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 

Which  soften'd  dow^n  the  hoar  austerity 
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Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fiU'd  up, 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  I  — 
The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  fl'Om  their  urns.  [Manfred:  a  dramatic  poem  (1817)  III,  4]. 

Alfred  Tennyson  (1809—1892  ;  poet  laureate  ^)  from  1^50—1892) 
is  the  most  popular  of  all  modern  poets,  the  favourite  of  all  classes  of 
society.  In  *The  Idylls  of  the  King'  he  has  recalled  to  life  the  romantic 
story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table. 

Ulysses  (1842). 
It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king. 
By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 
Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race. 
That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees :  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 
Greatly,  have  suffer'd  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and  when 
Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vext  the  dim  sea :  I  am  become  a  name ; 
For  always  roaming  ^^4tli  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known :  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 
Myself  not  least,  but  honour'd  of  them  all ; 
\  And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 
How  duU  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use ! 


)  Poet  laureate  —  is  no  longer  as  it  used  to  be  formerly  —  an  officer  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, whose  business  was  to  compose  an  ode  annual!,  for  the  king's  birthday},  or  other  suitable 
occasions;  now  the  designation  'poet  laureate'  is  a  mere  honorary  title  officially  given,  the  office 
being  a  sinecure.  —  Laureate  means  'crowned,  or  decked,  with  laurel'.  The  appellation  was  taken 
from  the  English  universities,  where,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  one  who  received  an  honourable  degree  in 
grammar  (which  then  included  poetry  and  rhetoric)  was  called  poet  laureate  as  being  presented  with 
a  wreath  of  laurel.  —  The  title  of  poet  laureate  was  not  unknown  on  the  Continent.  Petrarch,  '.he 
famous  Italian  poet  (1304 — 13  4).  preferring  to  the  wreath  of  laurel  offered  him  by  the  Univeraity  of 
Paris  the  one  presented  to  him  by  the  Roman  senate,  was,  on  Easterda  1341,  solemnly  crowned 
poet  laureate  in  the  Capitol.  In  Germany  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  the  eminent  humanist  (1488 — 1523), 
»«ceived,  for  his  polished  Latin  style,  the  same  distinction  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  1517. 
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As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life.   Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains :  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things ;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself. 
And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 
This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods. 
When  I  am  gone.   He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port ;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail, 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.    My  mariners. 
Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with  me- 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  old ; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil ; 
Death  closes  all:  but  something  ere  the  end. 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks : 
The  long  day  wanes :  the  slow  moon  climbs :  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.   Come,  my  friends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down  : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides;  and  tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  Earth  and  Heaven ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
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Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 


At  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  (in  1854,  during  the  Crimean  War, 
when  England  and  France  had  taken  the  side  of  Turkey  against 
Russia) ,  an  English  regiment ,  obeying  an  order  that  had  been  mis- 
understood, charged  the  Russian  guns. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  (1854). 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league. 
Half  a  league  onward, 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 
"Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  I 
Charge  for  the  guns!"  he  said: 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

''Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  I" 
Was  there  a  man  dismay'd  ? 
Not  tho'  the  soldier  knew 
Some  one  had  blunder'd. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die : 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 
Volley 'd  and  thunder 'd ; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flash'd  aU  theii*  sabres  bare, 
Flash'd  as  they  turn'd  in  air. 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 
All  the  world  wonder'd : 
Plunged  in  the  battery -smoke 
Right  thro'  the  line  they  broke ; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reel'd  from  the  sabre-stroke 
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Sliatter'd  and  simder'd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 
Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them 
Volley'd  and  thunder'd ; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell. 
They  that  had  fought  so  well. 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 
Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 
Oh  the  wild  charge  they  made  I 
All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honour  the  charge  they  made  ! 
Honour  the  Light  Brigade, 
Noble  six  hundred ! 

Quotation:  Better  uot  to  1)6  at  all  than  not  to  be  noble.  —  Kind  hearts 
are  more  than  coronets. 

In  the  Victorian  era  poetry  has  been  studied  and  practised  as  an 
art  w^ith  great  care  so  that  even  minor  poets  have  acquired  an  extra- 
ordinary finish  and  a  great  mastery  of  novel  poetic  forms.  This  atten- 
tion to  forms,  beginning  with  Keats,  made  Tennyson  one  of  the  most 
consummate  artists  in  the  history  of  English  verse. 

Recent  poetry  has  been  graceful  or  meditative  rather  than  powerful 
and  passionate.  It  excels  in  the  lyric  rather  than  in  the  dramatic  form ; 
it  delights  in  expressing  the  poet's  own  shifting  moods,  and,  as  a  rule, 
it  leaves  to  the  prose  novel  the  rigorous  objective  portrayal  of  life.  It 
finds  a  relief  in  escaping  from  the  confined  air  of  om*  modern  life  into  the 
freedom  and  simplicity  of  nature.  The  supremacy  of  science  and  the 
advance  of  modern  democracy,  the  two  motive  forces  in  English  life 
and  thought  since  1830,  have  acted  on  poetry  in  different  ways.  There 
are  poets  who,  thinking  themselves  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  repelled  by 
the  sordidness,  ugliness,  and  materialism  of  a  scientific  and  mercantile 
generation ,  seek  to  escape  in  poetry  to  a  world  less  vulgar  and  more 
to  their  minds.  Like  John  Keats  (1795 — 1821),  they  ignore  the 
peculiar  hopes  and  perplexities,  of  their  age ,  to  wander  after  the  all- 
sufficient  spirit  of  beauty.  This  tendency  is  seen  in  the  early  classical 
poems  of  Matthew  Arnold  (1822-1888),  in  the  Atalanta  in  Calydon  of 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (1837-1909),  or  in  the  poems  of  those 
associated  with  the  EngUsh  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood,  as  Dante  Ga- 
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briel  Rossetti  (1828 — 1882),  with  his  odour  of  Italy,  his  rich  and 
curious  felicity  of  phrase ,  and  his  Avarm  and  highly  wrought  beauty. 

The  poetry  of  evasion,  as  it  may  be  called ,  is  seen  also  in 
the  early  work  of  William  Morris  (1834 — 1896),  in  his  classic 
study  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  (1867),  and  in  his  Earthly  Para- 
dise (1868 — 1870j,  a  gathering  of  beautiful  stories  from  the  myths 
and  legends  of  many  lands.  The  career  of  this  poet  is  especially  signi- 
ficant :  it  exemplifies  not  only  the  longing  of  a  beauty-loving  nature 
to  escape  from  a  sordid  and  utilitarian  age ,  but  also  the  imperious 
pressure,  even  on  men  of  such  a  temper ,  of  social  issues.  For  in  his 
later  life,  William  Morris  turned,  as  John  Ruskin  did,  from  the  garden 
of  art,  to  study  the  problem  of  social  reform  and  to  face  the  issues  of 
the  street. 

The  poetry  ofdoubt:  Other  poets,  unsettled  by  doubts  which 
have  come  with  modern  science ,  and  unable  to  reconcile  faith  with 
the  new  knowledge  of  their  time ,  carry  into  their  work  that  uncer- 
tainty and  unbelief  which  is  the  moral  disease  of  their  generation. 

Happily  the  two  greatest  and  most  representative  poets  of  the 
Victorian  epoch,  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Robert  Browning  (1812 — 1889), 
belong  to  neither  of  these  groups.  Differing  widely  in  manner  and  in 
their  theory  of  art ,  they  have  at  least  one  point  in  common.  Both 
face  frankly  and  boldly  the  many  questions  of  their  age ;  neither 
evading  nor  succumbing  to  its  intellectual  difficulties ,  they  still  find 
beauty  and  goodness  in  the  life  of  the  world  about  them ;  holding  fast 
the  'things  which  are  not  seen'  as  a  present  reality,  they  still  cherish 
"the  faith  which  looks  through  death" ,  always  revealing  the  note  of 
an  invincible  faith  and  an  undiminished  hope.  Unhappily  Bro\\Tiing 
is  often  obscure,  too  much  philosophical  thought,  abstrusely  and  subtly 
expressed,  impeding  the  lucidity  of  poetical  diction. 

John  Keats,  1795 — 1821.  Quotations:  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for 
ever.  —  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,  —  that  is  all  Ye  know  on  earth, 
and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

Among  the  many  poets  of  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
none  perhaps  is  more  fascinating  than  Henry  New  bolt  (born  1862 ), 
the  brilliant  author  of  the  beautiful  gathering  of  stirring  patriotic  poems 
Admirals  All  (1897),  and  other  poems. 

Clifton  Chapel.  M 

This  is  the  Chapel :  here,  my  son, 

Your  father  thought  the  thoughts  of  youth, 

And  heard  the  words  that  one  by  one 
The  touch  of  Life  has  turned  to  truth. 


>)  Copyright.    By  permission  of  the  author.  —  Clifton  Chapel  =  the  Chapel  of  Clifton  College 
i      [Clifton  =  West  suburb  of  Bristol],   one  of  the  two  schools  from  which  the  largest  number  of  boys 
I      pass  direct  into  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 
Not  a  few  Cliftonians  have  become  distinguished  officers. 
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Here,  in  a  day  that  is  not  far, 

You  too  may  speak  with  noble  ghosts 

Of  manhood  and  the  a^ows  of  war 
You  made  before  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

To  set  the  Cause  above  renown. 

To  love  the  game  beyond  the  prize, 
To  honour,  while  you  strike  him  down, 

The  foe  that  comes  with  fearless  eyes : 
To  count  the  life  of  battle  good. 

And  dear  the  land  that  gave  you  birth, 
And  dearer  yet  the  brotherhood 

That  binds  the  brave  of  all  the  earth  — 

My  son,  the  oath  is  yours :  the  end 

Is  His,  Who  built  the  world  of  strife. 
Who  gave  His  children  Pain  for  friend 

And  Death  for  surest  hope  of  life. 
To-day  and  here  the  fight's  begun, 

Of  the  great  fellowship  you  're  free ; 
Henceforth  the  School  and  you  are  one, 

And  what  you  are,  the  race  shall  be. 

God  send  you  foi-tune :  yet  be  sure, 

Among  the  lights  that  gleam  and  pass. 
You  '11  live  to  follow  none  more  pure 

Than  that  which  glows  on  yonder  brass : 
^^Qui  procul  Jiinc,''  the  legend's  writ  — 

The  frontier-grave  is  far  away  — 
^^Qui  ante  diem  per  lit: 

Sed  miles,  sed pro  patrid."  (The  island  Eace, 


Henry  Carey  (f  1743)  composed  the  melody  to  the  EngHsh  Na 
tional  Hymn.   The  author  of  the  words  is  unknown. 

The  English  National  Anthem. 

God  save  our  gracious  King, 
God  save  our  noble  King : 

God  save  the  King  I 
Send  him  victorious, 
Happy,  and  glorious. 
Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  King  I 

O  Lord,  our  God,  arise, 
Scatter  his  enemies, 
And  make  them  fall  I 
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Confound  their  politics, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks ; 
On  Thee  our  hopes  we  fix : 
God  save  the  King  I 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  him  be  pleased  to  pour, 

Long  may  he  reign ! 
May  he  defend  our  laws 
And  ever  give  us  cause, 
To  sing,  with  heart  and  voice, 

God  save  the  King ! 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (1807 — 1882)  is  the  household 
poet  of  America.  From  a  joiuTiey  through  Europe  he  returned  home 
deeply  impressed  by  European,  and  particularly  German,  literature. 
He  Avas  a  great  friend  of  Freihgrath's  (1810—1876). 

A  Psalm  of  Life. 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers  : 
"Life  is  but  an  empty  dream!" 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
Life  is  real,  Hfe  is  earnest  I 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal; 
**Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest", 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 
Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 
Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 
In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  Uke  dumb,  driven  cattle, 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  I 
Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant. 
Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  1 
Act  —  act  in  the  living  Present  I 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  I 
Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
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And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 
Footprints,  that  periiaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 
Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait  I 


In  the  18*^'  century  England  grew  greater  and  greater.  By  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  England's  power  reached  its  culminating  point; 
by  this  England  became  an  object  of  jealousy  and  dread  to  all  Europe. 
But  then  occurred  a  sudden  shock  by  the  secession  of  the  American  colo- 
nies. The  incident  told  in  the  following  poem  relates  to  the  beginning 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence  (1775 — 1783).  The  inhabitants 
of  Boston  (Massachusetts)  having  refused  to  pay  a  tax  upon  tea, 
soldiers  were  sent  out  to  force  the  colonists  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
British  Parliament.  As  the  Americans  prepared  to  resist  and  were 
collecting  ammunition  of  war  at  Concord,  a  British  force  marched  forth 
to  seize  the  arms.  They  did  succeed  in  destroying  the  stores,  but  had 
to  retreat,  and  many  of  them  were  killed.  The  first  serious  fighting 
was  on  a  hill  near  Boston  called  Bunker's  Hill.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  Avas  issued  at  Philadelphia,  on  July  4  th,  1776;  in 
memory  of  which  the  Great  Centennial  Exhibition  was  held  at  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia,  in  1876. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 

Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  Seventy-five ; 

Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 

Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year. 

He  said  to  his  friend,  "If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal  light,  — 
One,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea : 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
For  the  country-folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

Then  he  said,  **Good  night  I"  and  with  muffled  oar 
Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore, 
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Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay, 

Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 

The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war ; 

A  phantom-ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 

Across  the  moon  like  a  prison-bar. 

And  a  huge  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 

By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and  street 
Wanders  and  watches  Avith  eager  ears, 
Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hears 
The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack-door, 
The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  feet. 
And  the  measured  tread  of  the  gi-enadiers, 
Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the  shore. 

Then  he  climbed  the  tower  of  the  old  North  Church 
By  the  Avooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread. 
To  the  belfry-chamber  overhead, 
And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 
On  the  sombre  rafters,  that  round  him  made 
Masses  and  moA'ing  shapes  of  shade,  — 
By  the  trembling  ladder,  steep  and  tall. 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall. 
Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 
A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town. 
And  the  moonlight  floAving  over  all. 

Beneath,  in  the  churchyard,  lay  the  dead. 
In  their  night  encampment  on  the  liill. 
Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still 
That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread. 
The  watchful  night- wind,  as  it  went 
Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent. 
And  seeming  to  whisper,  "All  is  well  I'' 
A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 
Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  the  secret  dread 
Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead ; 
For  suddenly  all  his  thoughts  are  bent 
On  a  shadowy  something  far  away, 
Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay,  — 
A  line  of  black  that  bends  and  floats 
On  the  rising  tide,  hke  a  bridge  of  boats. 

Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride. 
Booted  and  spurred,  Avith  a  heavy  stride 
On  the  opposide  shore  walked  Paul  Revere. 
Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side, 
Now  gazed  at  the  landscape  far  and  near, 
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Then,  impetuous,  .stamped  the  earth, 
And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddlegirth  ; 
But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry -tower  of  the  old  North  Chm*ch, 
As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 
Lonely  and  spectral  and  sombre  and  still. 
And  lo  I  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light  I 
He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he  turns. 
But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns  I 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 
A  shape  in  the  moonUght,  a  bulk  in  the  dark, 
And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 
Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet : 
That  was  all  I   And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  light. 
The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night ; 
And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed,  in  his  flight. 
Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat. 

He  has  left  the  village  and  mounted  the  steep. 
And  beneath  him,  tranquil  and  broad  and  deep, 
Is  the  Mystic,  meeting  the  ocean  tides ; 
And  under  the  alders,  that  skirt  its  edge. 
Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on  the  ledge, 
Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides. 

It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock 
When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford  town. 
He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
And  the  barking  of  the  farmer's  dog, 
And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog. 
That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 
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It  was  one  by  the  village  clock 
When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 
He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 
Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed, 
And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and  bare, 
Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare. 
As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 
At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon. 

It  was  two  by  the  village  clock 
When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 
He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock, 
And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees. 
And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze 
Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 
And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 
Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall, 
Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead, 
Pierced  by  a  British  musket-ball. 

You  know  the  rest.   In  the  books  you  have  rea«i 
How  the  British  Regulars  fired  and  fled,  — 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farmyard  wall. 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane. 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
And  onl}"  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere ; 
And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of  alarm 
To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm,  — 
A  cry  of  defiance  and  not  of  fear, 
A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door. 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  for  evermore ! 
For,  borne  on  the  night- wind  of  the  Past, 
Thi'ough  all  our  history,  to  the  last. 
In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need. 
The  people  will  waken  and  Hsten  to  hear 
The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed, 
And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere. 

[Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  I.  1863]. 

The  following  piece  of  poetry  —  by  a  minor  poet  —  shows  some 
lofty  ideas  expressed  in  a  popular  baUad-style. 

Don't  give  up  the  Ship. 

You  're  on  the  sea  of  life,  boys, 
Your  ship  is  stanch  and  strong ; 


1  CO  Don't  give  up  the  Ship. 

You  're  sailing  smoothly  now,  boys, 

But  storms  will  come  ere  long. 
Then  boldly  furl  your  sail,  boys. 

And  let  the  tempest  'rip' ; 
Stand  bravely  by  the  helm,  boys. 

And  "Don't  give  up  the  Ship." 

Though  clouds  o'ercast  the  sky,  boys, 

The  sun  is  bright  behind  ; 
And  though  the  waves  roll  high,  boys, 

They  '11  soon  calm  down,  you  '11  find. 
So  always  keep  up  heart,  boys. 

With  cheerful  eye  and  lip ; 
And  let  your  watchword  e'er,  boys, 

Be,  "Don't  give  up  the  Ship." 

Beyond  the  raging  sea,  boys. 

You  '11  find  at  last  a  rest, 
If  only  on  your  trip,  boys, 

You  always  do  your  best. 
There  w^aits  for  each  a  crown,  boys; 

So  take  a  manly  grip ; 
There  waits  for  all  eternal  life 

Who  "Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

Versification :  a  few  hints  on  metre. 

1.  Rhythm  iu  English  depends  on  (or:  is  governed  by)  stress;  it  is 
accentual  (afgentuierenb). 

English  rhythm  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek 
verse,  which  was  quantitative  (qitantitierenb);  it  also  differs  from  the  French 
verse,  which  is  syllabic  (filben^gdl^Ienb,  syllaJale-counting). 

2.  An  English  metrical  line  or  verse  is  a  series  of  rhythm-waves,  each 
wave  being  formed  by  a  number  (generally  a  pair)  of  syllables  one  of  which 
receives  a  particular  stress  (accent). 

These  rhythm-waves  are  either  rising  or  falling.  They  are  said  to  be 
rising  when  the  stressed  syllable  is  preceded  by  one  (or  two)  unstressed 
syllables. 

3.  Most  metrical  lines  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  breathing  place 
or  pause  (often  called  caesura)  coincident  with  a  pause,  or  rest,  in  the  sense. 
[The  metrical  pause  is  coincident  with  (coincides  with  —  occupies  the  same 
place  as)  the  sense-pause]. 

4.  English  poetry  is  distinguished  by  a  strong  sense  of  general  harmony, 
which  is  satisfied  by  the  one  constant  feature  in  a  line  of  Terse,  i.  e.  the 
occurrence  of  a  fixed  number  of  beats,  or  stresses.  English  poetry  objects 
to  monotony,  which  arises  from  continued  mechanical  regularity;  and  the 
nearer  it  gets  to  nature,  to  the  expression  of  strong  passion  and  imagination, 
the  more  remote  it  thinks  the  possibility  of  having  its  harmony  determined 
by  the  finger  tips.  The  structure  of  an  English  line  being  wholly  different 
from  that  of  Greek  or  Latin  verse,  it  is  impossible  to  scan  English  verse  as 
if  it  had  been  built  up  on  the  ancient  system. 
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o.  To  avoid  monotony,  to  bring  about  full  harmony  between  the  metrical 
structure  and  the  poetical  word-expression,  English  poetry  freely  makes  use 
of  the  following  normal  variations :  — 

a)  in  the  rhythm   i 

b)  „     „     arsis         >   in  the  interior  of  a  verse 

c)  „     „     thesis      ) 

d)  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

a)  in  the  rhythm:  Reversal  of  rhythm.  The  first  rhythm- wave  of 
a  verse,  or  the  wave  following  the  caesura,  are  often  reversed,  i.  e.  in  a  line 
with  rising  rhythm  they  are  replaced  by  a  wave  of  falling  rhythm,  «S;c. 

b)  in  the  arsis  (which  in  English  means  —  not  the  raising  of  the  foot 
in  beating  time,  but  —  the  raising  of  the  voice  to  greater  force  on  a  stressed 
syllable):  the  stressed  syllables  are  not  always  equally  strong,  i.  e. 
a  full-stressed  syllable  may  occasionally  be  replaced  by  a  half-strong  syllable. 
"It  is  the  half-strong  syllables  that  give  the  impression  of  wave  and  ripple, 
ripple  and  wave,  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  the  subtle,  elusive  rhythm 
of  our  greatest  poetry.  The  other  impression,  that  of  wave  following  wave 
in  equal  motion,  is  created  by  the  line  where  all  the  stresses  are  strong." 

c)  in  the  thesis  (i.  e.  the  unstressed  part  of  a  rhythm-wave):  the  place 
of  a  single  weak  (unstressed)  syllable  may  be  supplied  by 

«)  a  pause,  i.  e.  the  unstressed  syllable  may  be  omitted,  which 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case  at  the  beginning  of  a  line,  or  (less  frequently)  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  a  line  (after  the  caesura); 

/?)  the  addition  of  an  extra  unstressed  syllable  —  added 
at  the  end  of  a  verse  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  a  line  (after 
the  caesura). 

d)  at  the  end  of  a  line  the  music  of  the  verse  comes  to  an  end,  but 
not  necessarily  its  sense:  each  line  may  be  completely  divided  from  the  next 
one  =  it  may  be  end- stopped;  or  it  may  have  its  sense  running  on  (over- 
flowing) into  the  next  line  =  it  may  be  run  on  (a  run-on  line). 

6,  The  verse  most  employed  in  English  dramatic  and  epic  poetry  is 
blank  verse  (literally:  verse  without  rime),  which  is  a  series  of  five  rising 
rhythm-waves,  each  wave  being  formed  by  a  pair  of  syllables  the  second  of 
which  receives  the  stress. 

7.  As  in  German  one  often  speaks  of  a  fiinffii^iger  rcimlofer  ^ambug  to 
denote  a  reimlofen  f^iinftafter  mit  fteigenbem  ^\)X)t^mu&,  so  in  English  the  old 
familiar  terms  of  Greek  and  Latin  prosody  are  still  frequently  employed,  so 
that  a  rhythm-wave  is  called  'a  foot',  a  rising  rhythm  'iambic'  (or  'anapaestic'), 
a  falling  rhythm  'trochaic'  (or  'dactylic'),  and  blank  verse  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  'the  five-foot  iambic  measure  rimeless',  or  'the  unrimed  iambic  penta- 
meter'.    [The  typical  line  of  blank  verse  consists  of  ten  syllables,   with  five 

stresses,   which   fall   on   the   even   syllables].   An  iambic  (less  frequently:  an  iambus,  phi: 
iambuses,  iambi)  is  a  reversed  trochee;  the  reverse  of  a  dactyl  is  an  anapaest. 

8,  Rimes  (rhymes)  are  either  masculine  (single,  strong)  —  or  feminine 
(double,  weak). 

They  are  arranged  either  in  pairs  —  or  in  triplets  —  or  alternately  — 
or  they  are  interwoven. 

A  pair  of  successive  lines  of  the  same  length  and  riming  together  is 
called  a  couplet.  The  five-stressed  couplet  with  rising  rhythm  is  called  'the 
heroic  couplet'.     [Pope's  Homer  is  composed  in  'heroics']. 

9.  A  combination  of  three  or  more  rimed  lines  recurring  in  a  like 
arrangement  in  the  same  poem  is  called  a  stanza. 

The  stanza  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  continuous  verse 
of  an  epic  poem  like  'Paradise  Lost'   and  the  pointed  bre^'ity  of  the  couplet. 
The  original  idea  conveyed  in  the  name  stanza  is  stopping-place:  each 
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stanza  stands  distinct  from  its  neighbour,  is  complete  in  itself,  has  a  strong 
sense-pause  at  its  end.  Occasionally  poets  produce  a  fine  effect  by  running 
on  from  stanza  to  stanza. 

A  stanza  consisting  of  four  lines  is  called  a  four-lined  stanza;  one  of 
six  lines,  a  six-lined  stanza,  and  so  on. 

10.  Byron's  Childe  Harold  is  written  in  the  form  of  verse  known  as  the 
Spenserian  stanza.    It  is  so  called  because  Spenser  used  it  in  his  Fairy  Queen. 

It  consists  of  9  iambic  lines,  8  of  which  are  of  equal  length  (of  5  accents), 
whereas  the  last  (which  is  called  an  Alexandrine)  has  one  rhythm-wave  (one 
foot)  more  than  the  others. 

In  each  Spenserian  stanza  there  are  three  —  and  only  three  —  rimes, 
falling  in  the  following  order:  —  ab  ab  be  be  c.  Lines  1,  3  rime  together 
(rime  with  each  other) ;  2,  4,  5,  7  have  another  rime,  and  lines  6,  8,  9  a  third. 

11.  A  special  combination  of  four  stanzas  is  the  sonnet,  'a  little  song', 
of  Italian  origin.  The  sonnet  is  a  short  poem  of  fourteen  lines  —  with  four 
(rarely  five  or  three)  rimes  arranged  in  a  certain  special  order  —  and  (generally) 
with  a  break  or  pause  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  line.  The  sonnet  consists 
of  an  octave  (or  two  four-lined  stanzas  of  five  accents  —  with  only  two 
rimes),  followed  by  a  sestjet  (two  three-lined  stanzas). 

12.  A  set  of  words  recurring  —  in  the  same  poem  —  at  the  end  of 
each  stanza  is  called  a  burden  (chorus,  refrain). 

13.  Archaisms.  Poets  retain  longer  than  prose  writers  forms  of  diction 
belonging  to  an  earlier  period  of  the  language  and  no  longer  in  common  use. 
Instances  of  such  archaic  (or  obsolete)  forms  are:  — 

thou  instead  of  you  —  ye  for  you  —  his  =  its  —  the  personal  pronoun 
instead  of  the  reflexive  {me  =  myself)  —  which  rel.  ==  who  —  to  do,  before 
an  infinitive,  used  affirmatively  as  a  mere  expletive,  without  any  emphasis  -  - 

spake  =  spoke,  &c. th  (as  termination  of  the  3rd  si.  pres.  ind.)  instead  of  -,s  — 

-ed  pronounced  as  a  full  syllable  (and  sometimes  marked  -Pd)  in  cases  where  it 
is  simply  -c7,  or  -t,  now  —  y-  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  past  partic.  of  verbs 
(corresponding  to  the  Old  English  ge-,  G-erman  ge=):  yclad  (=  clad,  clothed),  etc. 

It  is  —  in  most  cases  —  nothing  but  archaism  in  language  that  accounts 
for  certain  apparent  metrical  imperfections  or  poetical  licences  one  occasionally 
meets  with  in  modern  poets,  as  e.  g:  — 

loose  (imperfect,  faulty)  rimes  [rimes  of  spelling  rather  than  of  sound] 
such  as  move  riming  with  love,  bar:  war,  —  or 

accent  variations  such  as  complete  instead  of  complete,  without  for 
without,  secure  for  secure,  etc.,  —  or 

syllabic  variations  such  as  motion,  conscience,  marriage  &c.,  used  as 
trisyllables,  instead  of  dissyllables. 

These  variations  go  back  to  a  time  when  the  language  was  more  pliable 
than  to-day,  and  when  some  words  (especially  those  of  foreign  origin)  had 
still  a  variable  accent.  And  most  of  the  rimes  which  are  imperfect  to-day 
were  perfect  formerly  when  the  English  vowels  were  pronounced  differently 
from  what  they  are  now.  The  English  vowel-system  has  indeed  within  the 
last  three  hundred  years  undergone  so  great  changes  that  Shakespeare  listening 
to  his  plays  to-day  would  have  some  difficulty  in  following  his  own  words. 

Note.  In  reading  imperfect  rimes  —  no  matter  whether  their  imperfection 
is  due  to  an  admitted  archaism  or  to  a  deficiency  of  the  poet's  art  —  no  attempt 
is  made  to  redress  the  shortcomings  of  vocalic  consonance  by  altering  the  ordinary 
pronunciation  (with  the  only  exception  of  the  noun  wind,  which,  when  occurring 
in  rime,  has  its  i  pronounced  with  the  sound  of  its  alphabetical  name). 

14.  Other  metrical  licences :  —  of  two  vowels  coming  together  the  first 
is  sometimes  slurred  —  th  or  v  between  two  vowels  is  sometimes  dropped. 
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The  Reviyal  of  Learning  in  England,  1470 — 1558.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  England  lay 

"between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born." 

The  fifteenth  century  is  *'the  most  baiTen"  in  the  history  of  English 
literature.  The  feudal  society  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  scattered  by  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  (1455 — 1485),  in  which  gi*eat  numbers  of  the  old 
nobility  perished.  The  old  learning  —  the  outworn  scholastic  learning, 
the  relic  of  the  mediaeval  monastic  schools  —  had  ceased  to  satisfy : 
and  the  new  learning  —  the  humanistic  movement  of  the  Renascence 
(Renaissance)  —  had,  in  the  begimiing  of  the  fifteenth  century,  not  yet 
reached  England,  though  some  rare  individual  minds  such  as  Chaucer 
and  WycHf  {d.  1384)  had  known  it  by  anticipation.  But  soon  it  did 
come,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  England's  mental  life  was 
replenished  and  broadened  by  the  new  thoughts  and  impulses  spreading 
fi'om  Italy. 

The  knowledge  of  Greek  life  and  literature,  almost  wholly  lost  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  had  stirred  Italy  with  the  power  of  a  fresh  revelation.  Chrysoloras, 
an  ambassador  from  Constantinople  (the  capital  of  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, 395 — 1453),  had  begun  to  teach  Greek  in  1395,  and  upon  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople (1453)  numbers  of  Greek  scholars  took  refuge  in  Italy,  bringing  precious 
manuscripts  and  the  treasures  of  an  old  thought  which  Europe  hailed  as  "new". 

Italy  became  the  university  of  Europe,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  English  scholars  learned  at  Padua,  at  Bologna,  or  at 
the  Florence  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ,  what  they  taught  at  Oxford  or  at 
Cambridge.  Cornelius  VitelU,  an  Italian  exile,  taught  Greek  at  Oxford 
before  1475 ;  there,  too,  William  Grocyn,  an  Englishman,  lectured  on 
Greek  in  1491,  after  he  had  studied  under  ViteUi,  and  at  Florence  and 
Venice. 

Among  Grocyn's  hearers  was  the  young  Sir  Thomas  More ,  who 
was  later  to  embody  the  new  spirit  in  his  History  of  Richard  III. ,  and 
in  the  Utopia.  We  have  thus  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
new  learning  sprung  from  Italian  to  Englishman,  and  from  the  English 
scholar  to  the  English  writer ,  thus  passing  out  of  the  college  into  the 
wider  sphere  of  literature. 

Sir  Thomas  More  (1478—1535),  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  in  1529,  was  beheaded  for  denying  the  legality  of  Henry  VIII.  's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  Sir  Thomas  was  a  friend  of  Dean  Colet  (d.  1519), 
who  studied  the  New  Testament  in  the  original,  and  who  started  a  system  of 
popular  education  by  founding  in  1512  the  grammar  school  of  St.  Paul.  More 
was  a  friend  of  Erasmus  (1467 — 1536),  the  famous  Dutch  scholar,  who  taught 
Greek  at  Cambridge  i),  and  wrote  at  Mere's  house  in  Chelsea  (then  out  of  Lon- 

^)  The  great  English  scholar  who  after  Erasmus  —  as  Milton  terms  it  — 
'taught  Cambridge  and  King  Edward  Greek'  "(in  1540),  was  Sir  John  Cheke 
(1514—1557). 


1  K/:»  Sir  Thomas  Move's  Utopia. 

don)  his  Fraise  of  Folly  (Encomium  Morae,  1509),  a  satire  in  Latin  on  the 
follies  of  the  age.  It  was  Erasmus  who  sent  to  him  Holbein  (1498 — 1554),  the 
great  German  painter,  who  many  times  painted  More's  portrait,  and  who,  prior  to 
making  his  personal  acquaintance,  had  illustrated  the  Utopia,  More's  great  book. 

The  title  of  More's  'Happy  Republic'  or  'Utopia'  [1516]  has  given  rise  to 
the  adjective  ^utoinan\  now  commonly  used  to  qualify  any  fanciful  or  chimerical 
project,  or  even  some  unpractical  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live. 

?7top*a  ('Nowhere',  from  oi),  not,  and  roTiog,  place;  in  Latin,  ^Nequama')  ia^ 
a  delightful  description  of  an  ideal  state,  a  philosophic  exposition  of  More's 
own  views  respecting  the  constitution  and  economy  of  a  state,  and  of  his  opinions 
on  education,  marriage,  the  military  system,  and  the  like.  The  idea  was,  perhaps, 
suggested  by  the  Republic  of  Plato,  whose  influence,  or  that  of  More,  may  be 
traced  in  many  subsequent  works  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  e.  g.  Bacon's 
I^eu)  Atlantis,  1621.  Besides,  men  have  at  all  times  taken  delight  in  devising 
and  describing  ideal  states,  the  state  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  ought  to  be.  Cicero, 
the  great  Roman  orator,  wrote  De  Republica  (concerning  the  state),  and  in  early 
Christian  times  we  have  St.  Augustine's  City  of  God  {=  the  Church,  or  whole 
body  of  believ^ers:  De  Civitate  Dei,  426). 

Side  by  side  with  the  revival  of  learning  came  the  new  means  men 
had  found  for  its  diffusion.  In  1476  Caxton  set  up  his  printing  press  at 
Westminster. 

While  the  touch  of  Greek  beauty  and  philosophy ,  restored  and 
immortal  after  their  burial  of  a  thousand  years,  was  thus  re-animating 
England,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  horizon  of  the  world  was  enlarged 
by  a  series  of  great  discoveries.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered 
(1486),  and  the  rounding  of  Africa  made  a  new  path  to  India  (1498). 
Colambus  penetrated  the  sea  of  darkness  (1492),  and  (in  1497)  the 
Cabots,  sent  by  Henry  VH.,  saw  the  mainland  of  America.  Copernicus 
(1500)  put  forth  his  theory  that  —  instead  of  being  (according  to  the 
Ptolemaic  system)  the  centre  of  the  universe,  round  which  the  whole 
heavens  revolved  —  the  solid  earth  was  but  a  satellite  in  motion  round 
the  central  sun. 

The  Church  too ,  was  quickened  by  the  currents  of  this  new  life. 
The  Bible  was  translated,  William  Tyndale's  NewTestament  was 
published  in  1526.  Tyndale  determined  the  style  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  the  style  of  the  Bible  may  be  said  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  the 
fountain-head  of  strength  and  beauty  in  the  written  English  of  to-day. 

The  following  extract  of  Tyndale's  Version,  printed  in  parallel  columns 
with  the  version  of  th?  King  James's  Bible  of  1611,  i.  e.  the  so-called  Au- 
thorized Version,  and  Avith  the  Revised  Version  of  A.  D.  1881,  clearly 
show  the  importance  of  Tyndale's  work,  which  indeed  substantially  is  the 
English  of  to-day,  whereas  the  passages  below  from  the  Old  and  Middle  English 
versions  will  be  of  interest  to  the  student  of  philology,  illustrating  as  they  do 
the  change  of  the  English  language  from  a  synthetic  (or  inflexional)  into  an 
analytic  structure.  The  general  tendency  in  the  evolution  of  languages  is  for 
them  to  advance  from  the  syntheiic  stage  to  that  of  analytic^  in  which  the 
older  inflexions  are  either  dropped  entirely,  or  replaced,  where  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  by  prepositions  or  other  little  words. 


William  Tyndale  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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Tyildale's  version  A.  D.  1526. 

8.  And  there  were  in 
the  same  region  shep- 
herdes  abydinge  in  the 
felde  and  watching  their 
flocke  by  night. 

9.  And  loo :  the  angeli 
of  the  lorde  stode  harde  by 
them  and  the  brightness  of 
the  lorde  shone  rounde 
aboute  them  and  they 
were  sore  afrayed. 

10.  But  the  angeli  sayd 
unto  them :  Be  not  afrayed. 
For  beholde  I  briuge  you 
tydinges  of  greate  joye 
that  shall  come  to  all  the 
people. 

Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon)  Version  A.  D.  1000. 

8.  And  liyrdas  waeron  on  {)am 
ylcan  nee  waeiende,  and  nihtwa'ccan 
healdende  ofer  hero  heorda. 

9.  pa,  stod  Drihtnes  engel  wi|) 
hig,  and  Godes  beorhtness  him  ymbe 
scean;  and  hi  him  mycelum  ege  adredon. 

10.  And  se  engel  him  to  cwa^d, 
Xelle  ge  eow  adrjedan;  so{>lice  nu  ic 
eow  bodie  mycelne  gefean ,  se  bid 
eallum  folce. 


S.  Luke  II,    8—10. 

Authorized  Version  A.D,  1611. 

And  there  were  in  the 
same  country  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keep- 
ing watch  OA'er  their  flock 
by  night. 

And  lo,  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  round  about  them, 
and  thev  were  sore  afraid. 


And  the  Angel  said 
unto  them,  Fear  not :  For 
behold,  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people. 


Revised   Version  A.   D.  1881. 

And  there  were  shep- 
herds in  the  same  coun- 
try abiding  in  the  field, 
and  keeping  watch  by 
night  over  their  flock. 

And  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  stood  by  them,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  round  about  them  : 
and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said 
unto  them,  Be  not  afraid; 
for  behold,  1  bring  you 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  the  people. 


Middle   Ellglish  Version.  AVyclif  :ind  Purvey : 
A.  D.  1388. 

And  scheepherdis  weren  in  the 
same  cuntre,  wakynge  and  kepynge 
the  watchis  of  the  ny^t  on  her  flock. 

And  lo!  the  aungel  of  the  Lord 
stood  bisidis  hem,  and  the  cleei-nesse 
of  God  schinede  aboute  hem ;  and  thei 
dredden  with  greet  drede. 

And  the  aungel  seide  to  them, 
Nyle  ^e  drede;  for  lo!  Y  preche  to 
^ou  a  greet  ioye,  that  schal  be  to  al 
puple. 


Elizabethan  Period 


1558—1625:  the  Age  of  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, and  Bacon. 


Of  the  many  prose  writers  that  lived  in  the  days  of  Good  Queen 
Bess ,  the  most  noteworthy  are  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ,  historian ,  John 
Lyly,  romance-Avriter  and  dramatist,  and  Francis  Bacon ,  the  philo- 
sopher and  essayist. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1552—1618),  the  brilliant  military  and  naval  com- 
mander, the  colonizer  of  Virginia  (1584),  and  conqueror  ot  Guiana,  to  whom 
tradition  ascribes  the  introduction  of  potatoes  and  tobacco  into  England,  is 
also  distinguished  as  an  author.  More  securely  than  on  his  other  writings  his 
literary  glory  rests  upon  his  History  of  the  World  (which  comes  down  only  to 
the  end  of  the  Macedonian  Monarchy,  B.  C.  168),  1614. 

John  Lyly  (1553 — 1606)  is  famous  for  his  style ,   which  is  called 
euphuism'. 


1  CO  Euphuism. 

Euphuism  is  a  bombastic  style  of  conversation  and  writing,  affecting  ex- 
cessive elegance,  high-flown  refinement  of  language,  fantastical  conceits  *)  and 
gallant  tropes.  This  style,  which  for  some  time  was  fashinable  among  the 
gallants  and  court  beauties  of  Elizabeth ,  originated  in  two  popular  romances 
by  John  Lyly,  the  hero  of  which  bore  the  fantastical  name  of  Euphues.  It 
seems  that  the  word  Euphues  [Gr.  sv(f,vi]g^  well-endowed  by  nature,  from  ev  + 
(fvt]  growth,  (fvetv  to  produce,  to  grow]  was  by  some  of  the  many  imitators  of 
Lyly's  mannerism  not  knowing  enough  Greek  to  understand  its  true  meaning 
supposed  to  imply  the  notion  of  'fine  talking'  or  something  equivalent. 

Euphuism  is  a  kind  of  false  worship  of  cultivated  style  and  fine  diction, 
an  English  cousin  to  the  mannerism  of  the  bad  imitators  of  the  French  'langage 
pr^cieux'  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  which,  to  a  considerable  degree,  infected 
literature,  until  it  fell  under  the  ridicule  of  Shakespeare,  like  the  parallel  ab- 
surdity in  France,  under  the  lash  of  Moli^re's  Precieuses  Ridicules  and  the 
Critique  de  VEcole  des  Femmes. 

"Lyly's  book  liuphues,  and  the  style  of  writing  called  after  it  Euphuism, 
were  in  a  way  the  outcome  of  the  time.  Gorgeous  pageants,  such  as  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  prepared  for  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  in  1575  (and  of  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  gives  a  brilliant  description  in  his  novel  of  Kenilworth),  were 
greatly  liked.  Extravagance  in  and  over-ornamentation  of  dress  was  common; 
we  have  only  to  look  at  Roger's  engraving  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  perceive  it. 
A  visit  to  Hatfield  House  (about  18  miles  north  of  London,  the  stately  mansion 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury)  or  Longleat  (between  Bath  and  Bristol,  the  magni- 
ficent seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath)  shows  us  the  elaboration  of  ornament  in 
the  houses  built  at  that  time,  and  Bacon's  recommendation  in  his  essay  on 
Gardens  to  place  cages  of  birds  in  the  hedges  reveals  a  taste  for  the  artificial 
even  in  nature,  and  so  there  is  less  need  for  wonder  that  a  like  extravagance 
should  have  found  its  way  into  literary  style.  Even  in  its  own  day  it  was 
seen  to  be  ridiculous.  Shakespeare  caricatures  it  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  in  the 
character  of  Armado,  a  fantastical  Spaniard.  His  extravagances  of  speech  are 
most  diverting.  Holof ernes,  another  character  in  the  play,  describes  Armado 
as  "a  man  of  fine  new  words,  fashion's  own  knight  —  that  hath  a  mint  of 
phrases  in  his  brain  —  one  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  doth 
ravish  like  enchanting  harmony."  Again  in  I  Henry  IV.  (II.  4),  where  Falstafl' 
personates  the  king,  he  speaks  in  an  Euphuistic  style.  As  an  example,  we 
may  take:  "for  though  the  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the  faster  it 
grows,  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted  the  sooner  it  wears." 

In  the  novel  of  'The  Monastery',  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton 
is  a  Euphuist,  he  is  drawn  in  ridicule  of  the  pedantic  courtiers  of  Eliza- 
beth's time. 


*)  The  word  'conceit',  which  originally  denotes  'thought',  or  'conception', 
has  several  meanings,  two  of  which  may  be  mentioned  here:  —  1)  'conceit' 
nowadays  generally  means  an  over-weening  and  ill-grounded  opinion  of  one- 
self; over-estimation  of  one's  own  qualities;  personal  vanity  or  pride ;  —  2)  as 
a  term  of  literature,  'conceit'  (like  the  Italian  'concetto',  which  is  also  used  in 
English)  designates  a  turn  of  thought  or  expression  intended  to  be  striking, 
witty,  or  poetical,  but  often  rather  far-fetched,  strained,  or  insipid. 

This  change  of  meaning  is  particularly  striking  in  the  adjective.  We  find 
Chaucer  spoken  of  formerly  as  a  'conceited  clerk',  which  is  a  highly  flattering 
term  denoting  'a  man  of  learning,  full  of  happy  thoughts  and  ingenuity'.  — 
To-day  'a  conceited  fellow',  or  'a  man  conceited  of  himself  (of  his  proficiency, 
of  his  own  qualities')  is  hardly  ever  used  but  in  an  offensive  (opprobrious)  sense. 


Francis  Bacon. 
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Francis  Bacon  (1561 — 1626),  for  some  time  lord  chancellor  of 
England  (1618 — 1621),  greatly  contributed  to  English  literature  by 
introducing  into  it  a  new  form  of  prose -AATiting :  the  essay. 

The  fonii  was  derived  from  the  French.  The  iirst  essayist  was  the  philo- 
sopher Michel  de  Montaigne  (1538 — 1597),  whose  essays  appeared  in  1580. 

Essay  is  etymologically  the  same  word  as  'assay^  =  a  test,  examination, 
or  trial,  of  metals.  Essay  (as  well  as  assay  which  originally  is  only  a  variation  of 
essay)  is  derived  from  the  Latin  exagium,  'weighing',  but  used  in  Romanic  in 
the  wider  sense  of  'examination,  trial,  testing'.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Bacon 
always  wrote  'essay  of,  not  'essay  on\ 

By  an  "essay".  Bacon  meant  the  first  trial,  or  weighing,  of  a  subject,  as 
distinguished  from  a  finished  treatise.  His  Essays  (1597;  enlarged  edition  1625) 
are  pithy  jottings  on  great  subjects,  informally  set  down,  with  no  attempt  to 
carry  the  thought  to  its  full  or  natural  conclusion.  They  read  like  the  notebook  of 
a  profound  thinker,  a  shrewd  observer  of  life,  a  politic  and  active  man  of  affairs. 
They  are  brief,  suggestive,  without  an  ornament,  but  closely  packed  with  thought. 
They  give  us  the  concentrated  results  of  Bacon's  experience,  and  are  often 
comparable  to  the  proverbial  sayings  in  which  wise  men  have  delighted  since 
the  days  of  Solomon.  Often  they  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  with  one  quick 
thrust,  as  in  the  famous  sentence:  — 

"Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,  adversity  is  the  blessing 
of  the  New,  which  cameth  the  greater  benediction  and  clearer  revelation  of 
God's  favour." 

As  a  philosopher  Bacon  has  been  called  *the  father  of  modern 
science'.  His  merit  lies  in  his  indication  of  the  Inductive  Method,  as 
opposed  to  the  deductive  Method  of  Aristotle. 

The  whole  of  Bacon's  philosophy  was  directed  against  the  system  of  the 
School-men,  or  Scholastic  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages;  it  was  a  reversal 
of  the  outworn  procedure  of  a  priori  reasoning.  Bacon  insisted  upon  the  method 
of  a  posteriori  investigation  by  observation  and  experiment:  conclusions  were 
to  be  reached  by  a  process  of  induction. 

Francis  Bacon  is  sometimes  called  'Lord  Bacon',  but  this  is  an  error. 
If  his  title  of  'Lord'  is  used  at  all,  it  should  be  in  company  with  the  names 
that  were  given  with  that  title,  i.  e.  —  either  Lord  Verulam  (since  1618,  when 
he  was  raised  to  peerage  as  'Baron  Verulam')  —  or  Lord  St.  Albans  (since 
1621,  when  he  was  made  Viscount  St.  Albans). 

Quotation:  I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Tal- 
mud, and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.  And, 
therefore,  God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism,  because  His  or- 
dinary works  convince  it. 

Civil  War  Period,  1625—1700 :  the  Age  of  Milton. 

As,  after  Chaucer,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  succeeded  by  a  literary 
dearth,  so  now  the  Civil  Wars  and  the  Puritan  Revolution  gave  rise  to  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  works  of  imagination.  Milton,  the  great  writer  of  the  time, 
has  three  distinct  periods  in  his  literary  career :  in  the  first  and  last  we  find  him 
in  the  dreamland  of  poetry,  his  middle  period  is  the  epoch  of  practical  action. 

Milton  is  the  great  pamphleteer  of  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  many  pamphlets  (or  tracts)  are  almost  all  of  them  political 
or  politico-religious.  They  all  show  his  strong  love  for  the  cause  of  the 
Common v^ealth  and  of  Puritanism. 


-j  £•  A  Buiiyiiii  —   Locke  —  Dofoe. 

Many  of  these  pamphlets  are  in  Latin,  a  language  which  has  always  enjoyed 
an  excellent  liberty  in  the  matter  of  personal  abuse;  while  his  English  pam- 
phlets, tliough  splendidly  sumptuous  and  eloquent,  are  generally  overladen  with 
Latinisms.  Under  Oliver  Cromwell  (and  also  during  the  Protectorate  of  Richard 
Cromwell)  Milton  held  (for  eleven  years)  tlie  post  of  Latin  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Another  religious  tract- writer,  but  not  at  ail  given  to  politics,  was 
John  Bunyan,  1628 — 1688,  the  auther  of  TJte  Pil(jrim^s  Progress, 
the  most  popular  and  the  most  widely  known  of  all  English  books. 

It  is  said  that  —  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible  and  the  'Imitation  of 
Christ'  (by  an  unknown  author,  but  often  ascribed  to  Thomas  a  Kempis,  about 
1400)  —  no  book  has  been  translated  into  so  many  languages  (over  eighty  in  all). 
'The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  World  to  that  whicli  is  to  come'  is  a  great 
religious  allegory.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  dream  and  to  allegorize  the  life 
of  a  Christian  from  his  conversion  to  his  death.  "Its  characteristic  peculiarity", 
says  Macaulay,  "is  that  it  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  which  possesses  a  strong 
human  interest.  Other  allegories  only  amuse  the  fancy.  The  allegory  of  Bunyan 
has  been  read  by  many  thousands  with  tears." 

John  Locke ,  1 632 — 1 7 04 ,  the  philosopher,  is  eminently  an 
inductive  reason er,  and  the  most  illustrious  disciple  of  Bacon,  whose 
mode  of  reasoning  he  adopted  in  a  field  of  research  till  then  considered 
as  totally  unamenable  to  the  a  posteriori  logic ,  applying  the  method  of 
experiment  and  observation  to  the  obscure  phenomena  of  the  mental 
operations. 

His  object  in  writing  his  'Essay  on  Human  Understanding'  (1689) 
was  to  give  a  rational  and  clear  account  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  of 
the  real  character  of  our  ideas,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  the  consciousness.  He  attributes  them  all,  whatever  be  their  nature,  to  two  — 
and  only  two  —  sources ;  the  first  of  these  he  calls  Sensation,  the  second  Reflection. 
He  thus  opposes  the  notion  that  there  are  any  innate  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  whicli 
have  existed  in  the  mind  independently  of  impressions  made  upon  the  senses. 

Quotation:  New  Opinions  are  always  suspected,  and  usually  opposed,  without 
any  other  reason,  but  because  they  are  not  already  common. 

The  Eighteenth  Century ,  while  it  lacks  poetry  of  the  highest 
order,  exhibits  an  extraordinary  development  of  prose. 

Indications  of  the  advent  of  a  truer  and  more  genuine  school  of  poetry 
than  the  artificial  correctness  of  the  Popesque  manner  are,  however,  not  wanting: 
Thomson  in  his  Seasons,  Macpherson's  Ossian,  Bishop  Percy's  Beliques  (which 
had  an  influence  on  Biirger,  Herder,  and  Goethe),  and  other  poems  are  manifest 
signs  of  a  growing  impulse  toward  the  poetry  of  nature  and  human  life. 

Among  the  opulence  of  prose-writers  twelve  names  stand  out  con- 
spicuous :  Defoe,  Swift,  Addison  —  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  —  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Sterne,  Smollet,  Goldsmith  —  Gibbon,  David  Hume  —  and 
Adam  Smith. 

Daniel  Defoe  (1659 — 1731),  journalist  and  man  of  letters.  His 
best-known  w^ork  is  R  oh  in  son  Crusoe  1719. 

This  novel  was  at  once  translated  into  German,  and  called  forth  an  enormous 
number  of  imitations,  so   that   almost  every  country  in  Gennany  —  Saxony, 


Defoe  —  Swift  —  Addison  —  Johnson  —  Richardson. 
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Silesia,  Thuringia,  Swabia  —  had  its  own  'Robinson'.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a 
masterpiece  and  the  classic  of  childhood.  "Never",  says  Hippolyte  Taine  in 
his  History  of  English  Literature,  "was  art  the  tool  of  a  more  moral  and  a 
more  thoroughly  English  work."  —  Defoe  founded  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
on  the  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  sailing-master  of  the  'Cinque  Ports 
Galley',  who  was  left  by  Captain  Stradling  on  the  desolate  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  for  four  years  and  four  months  (1704 — 1709),  when  he  was  rescued 
by  Captain  Woodes  Rogers  and  brought  to  England. 

Jonathan  Swift  ('Dean  Smft' ,  Swift  was  dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin),  1667 — 1745,  the  greatest  English  prose  satirist.  The  most  po- 
pular of  all  his  works.  ^Gulliver's  Travels',  has  been  the  delight  of 
young  and  old  for  nigh  two  hundred  years. 

Gulliver,  first  a  surgeon,  then  a  sea-captain,  gets  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Liliput,  a  country  of  pygmies,  in  the  account  of  whose  doings  contemporary 
politics  and  politicians  are  severely  satirized.  Subsequently  he  is  thrown  among 
the  people  of  Brobdingnag,  giants  of  tremendous  size.  In  his  next  voyage  he 
is  driven  to  Laputa,  an  empire  of  quack  pretenders  to  science  and  knavish 
projectors.  And  in  his  fourth  voyage  he  visits  the  Houyhnhnms  (Whin-nms), 
where  horses  are  the  dominant  powers. 

Quotation:  He  was  a  bold  man  that  first  ate  an  oyster. 

Joseph  Addison,  1672 — 1719,  essayist,  poet,  and  statesman;  con- 
tributed to  Steele's  Tatler^  and  produced  with  Steele  the  Spectator 
(1711—1712). 

'The  Tatler'  and  'The  Spectator'  are  two  literaiy  periodicals  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  good  sense  and  delicate  satire  of  which 
much  contributed  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  time.  The  character  sketches 
in  'The  Spectator'  have  delighted  every  generation  of  readers  since  they  were 
created,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  (the  hypothetical  baronet  of  Cowerly  [or 
Cowley]  near  Oxford)  is  a  permanent  figure  in  the  gallery  of  literary  portraits. 

Dr.  SamuelJohnson,  1709 — 1784,  essayist  and  lexicogi-apher.  He 
held ,  in  the  eighteenth  century ,  the  same  position  of  an  'undisputed 
dictator  in  the  world  of  letters'  as  Ben  Jonson  did  in  the  seventeenth. 
His  famous  Dictionary,  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  nine  years, 
appeared  in  1755. 

He  instituted  and  during  many  years  presided  'The  Literary  Club'  formed  of 
the  ablest  men  in  London.  "Among  the  members  were  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  most 
genuine  literary  man  of  his  time ;  Edmund  Burke,  the  greatest  of  political  thinkers; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  eminent  artist ;  Gibbon,  perhaps  the  greatest  historian  that 
England  has  produced;  Sir  Williair.  Jones,  the  greatest  linguist  of  his  age;  Garrick, 
the  most  popular  actor  in  London  and  other  men  noted  for  personal  gifts  —  all 
admiring  and  paying  loyal  homage  to  Dr.  Johnson".  —  In  imitation  of 'The  Specta- 
tor' Dr.  Johnson  brought  out  two  periodical  papers  'The  Rambler'  and  'The  Idler'. 

Samuel  Richardson,  1689 — 1761,  novehst.  —  Richardson  is  often 
called  the  'Father  of  the  English  Novel' ;  he  is  the  eldest  of  the  great 
trio  (of  novelists)  who  may  be  said  to  have  definitively  shaped  the 
modern  novel  (Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollet). 

Richardson's  chief  novels  are:  —  ^Pamela:  or,  "Virtue  Rewarded',  and 
'Clarissa  Harlotce'.    The  latter  work,  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  declared  to 
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be  the  first  book  in  the  world  for  its  linowledge  of  the  human  heart,  won  its 
author  a  European  fame.  Richardson's  novels  represent  the  didacticism  of  his 
time,  and  owe  their  power  mainly  to  their  earnestness,  minute  relation,  and 
sentimentalism.  Clarissa  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  fiction.  Richardson 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  German  and  French  literature  (Gellert,  Lessing, 
Wieland,  Rousseau).  In  writing  his  'Nouvelle  Heloise'  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau 
(1712 — 1778)  borrowed  from  Richardson  the  epistolary  form  of  his  novels,  an 
example  which  later  on  was  imitated  by  Goethe,  in  his  'letter- 
novel'  of  'The  Sorrows  of  Werther'  (1774). 

Henry  Fielding ,  1707 — 1754,  novelist;  one  of  the  great  English 
humorists,  author  of  'Tom  Jones'. 

Fielding's  masterpiece  is  'The  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling',  which 
forms  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  open-air,  healthy,  vigorous  life  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  country,  town,  and  village.  As  a  graphic  representation  of  con- 
temporary life  and  character  Tom  Jones  is  the  greatest  of  English  novels. 
Fielding,  who  excels  in  the  portrayal  of  daily  life  and  manners,  is  qualified 
by  Byron  'the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature.' 

Rev.  Laurence  Sterne,  1713—1768,  humorist  and  sentimentalist. 
His  great  novel  is  Tristram  Shandy'.  His 'SentimentalJourney  through 
France  and  Italy'  also  ranks  among  the  famous  classics ,  unrivalled  in 
style,  originality,  whim,  and  pathos. 

The  novel  of  'Tristram  Shandy'  has  excited  the  admiration,  and  called 
forth  the  laughter  and  the  tears,  of  many  generations  of  readers.  Carlyle 
classes  Sterne  with  the  Spanish  poet  Cervantes  (1547 — 1616)  among  the  great 
humorists  of  the  world. 

Tobias  SmoUet,  1721 — 1771,  novelist,  one  of  the  great  humorists 
of  the  eighteenth  centmy. 

SmoUet  ranks  with  Richardson  and  Fielding  as  one  of  the  standard  no- 
velists of  the  eighteenth  century,  founders  of  the  English  school  of  prose  fiction. 
[See  Richardsoni.  His  great  novels  are:  'The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Random' 
(the  first  English  sea-novel),  and  'The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle'. 

SmoUet  is  the  first  to  have  introduced  the  delineation  of  national  types 
into  English  novels ,  and  to  have  acclimatized  in  England  the  'picaresque' 
novel  (the  novel  of  personal  adventure,  with  its  purely  external  treatment  of  life). 

The  picaresque  novel  is  of  Spanish  origin.  The  novel  is  so  named  from 
the  principal  person  being  a  'picaro'  —  that  is,  a  rascal,  knave,  or  rogue.  The 
'Gil  Bias'  (1735)  of  Lesage  (in  imitation  of  which  'Roderick  Random'  has  been 
composed)  is  an  instance  of  a  French  picaresque  novel. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  1728 — 1774,  Irish  poet  and  misceUaneous  writer 
(novelist ,  dramatist ,  and  essayist) ,  author  of  ^The  Vicar  of  Wakefield', 
a  novel  which  has  become  one  of  the  classics  of  the  world. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  it:  —  'We  read  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  in  youth 
and  age  —  we  return  to  it  again  and  again,  and  bless  the  memory  of  an  author 
who  contrives  so  well  to  reconcile  us  to  human  nature'. 

Among  Goldsmith's  other  works  are:  —  'The  Traveller',  and  'The  Deserted 
ViUage'  (two  didactive-descriptive  poems),  and  'She  Stoops  to  Conquer'  (a 
comedy). 

Quotation:  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 


(.Tihboii  —  Hump  —   Adam   Smith. 
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Edward  Gibbon,  1737-1794,  the  greatest  historian  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    Chief  work :  ^Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire'. 

This  comprehensive  work  comprises  the  death  of  the  old  Pagan  world  and 
the  birth  of  the  new  Christian  world,  the  greatest  transition  in  history;  it  in- 
cludes the  ruin  of  the  Western  Empire  by  the  Teutonic  invaders,  the  growth 
of  the  Early  Christian  Church,  the  spread  of  Byzantine  power  and  the  end  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  down  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  (1453). 

*That  Gibbon  should  ever  be  displaced  seems  impossible',  says  Freeman. 
Whatever  else  is  read,  Gibbon  must  be  read  too'. 

Parts  of  that  great  work  were  written  at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  where 
Gibbon  spent  about  17  years  of  his  life.  During  his  first  stay  at  Lausanne 
(1753—1758)  Gibbon  had  become  attached  to  Mademoiselle  Susanne  Curchod 
(afterwards  wife  of  Necker,  the  French  financier,  and  mother  of  Madame  de 
Stael),  and  would  have  married  her  but  for  his  father's  opposition. 

David  Hume,  1711 — 1776,  Scotch  philosopher  and  historian. 

His  philosophical  writings  (among  which  his  "Treatise  of  Human  Nature' 
is  now  a  classic)  stimulated  the  investigations  of  Adam  Smith,  Immanuel  Kant, 
and  others,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  have  gi\'eu  the  impetus  to  the  new  turn 
of  speculative  philosophy  in  the  domain  of  modem  thought  in  Europe. 

His  'History  of  England'  has  long  been  considered  the  standard  history 
of  England. 

Adam  Smith,  1723 — 1790,  Scotch  poHtical  economist  and  philo- 
sophical ^^Tite^. 

In  his  ^Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations'  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  and  first  cleared  the 
air  on  such  questions  as  labour  and  capital,  the  true  meaning  of  wealth,  the 
State  regulation  of  industry,  and  similar  problems. 


b 


Influence  of  English  on  German  literature 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century' ,  while  England  and  France 
stood  in  the  foreground  of  European  intellectual  life,  German  literature  was 
insignificant.  It  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  century  that  Germany 
made  vast  strides  forwards,  and  at  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the  French 
revolution  was  destroying  the  results  of  generations  of  Latin  culture,  German 
philosophy  and  German  literature  held  the  leading  position  in  Europe.  This 
latter  period  —  the  period  of  national  originality  —  is  —  in  the  German 
literature  of  the  18 th  century  —  preceded  by  a  period  of  imitation:  —  imitation 
of  French  (Gottsched,  of  Leipzig,  d.  1766)  —  and  more  especially  of  English 
models  (Bodmer,  d.  1783,  and  Breitinger,  d.  1776,  both  of  Zurich). 

"Under  the  influence  of  the  English  nature-poets,  Klopstock  created  the 
German  lyric;  under  that  of  Richardson  and  Fielding,  Gellert  and  Wieland 
laid  the  basis  of  the  novel ;  while  in  the  school  of  English  thinkers  and  dramatists 
Lessing  became  the  master-critic  of  his  time,  and  the  pioneer  of  the  modem 
drama."  On  the  Percy  Beliques  Biirger  modelled  his  ballad-poetry;  while  a 
master-thinker  like  Hume  was  of  inferior  importance  only  to  Kant. 

11* 


■J  n  i  Wordsworih  —  Byron  —  Sir  Walter  Scott  —  Eentbam. 

The  Age  of  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  Scott. 

The  period  embracing  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  is  marked  by  the  genious  of  three 
writers  who  all  of  them  had  an  enormous  influence ,  but  only  one  of 
whom  can  be  ranked  as  a  great  prose-writer :  — 

Wordsworth*),  the  great  reformer  of  outworn  poetic  manner, 
who  to  the  conventional  artificial  and  barren  diction  —  which  had  become  to 
be  the  indispensable  attire  and  uniform  of  poetry  —  substituted  a  simpler  and 
more  natural  phraseology; 

Byron,  the  supreme  genius  of  subjective  poetry,  the  great  exponent 
of  independence  and  individualism,  'the  grand  Napoleon  in  the  realms  of  rime'; 

and  Scott  who ,  as  a  n  o  v  e  1  i  s  t ,  is  the  creator  of  a  new  genre  in 
literature,  'the  historical  novel' ,  in  which  he  blended  historical  fact 
with  romantic  fancy. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771 — 18B2)  is  the  great  reviver  of  a  new  interest  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  ballad  poetry  and  folksong  in  England,  author  of  the 
'Waverley  Novels'. 

The  Waverley  Novels,  which  are  29  in  number,  may  be  classified  into 
six  groups:  Novels  of  Norman  Feudalism  —  of  Continental  Warfare  —  The 
Tudor  Novels  —  The  Stuart  Novels  —  the  non-descript  'Pirate',  —  and  the 
novel  of  modern  society  'St.  Ronan's  Well'. 

Chief  Novels :  'Kenilworth',  'The  Abbot',  'The  Talisman',  'Ivanhoe',  'The 
Heart  of  Midlothian',  'The  Bride  of  Lammermore'. 

The  WaA  erley  Novels  are  so  called  because  the  first  of  this  long  series  of 
similar  (historical)  novels  was  named  'Waverley'  (1814). 

As  an  historian  Scott  is  chiefly  known  by  his  ^Tales  of  a  Grandfather^  in 
which  he  tried  to  adapt  the  history  of  Scotland  to  the  mind  of  children,  the 
book  being  originally  written  for  Scott's  own  grandson. 

Jeremy  Bentham,  1748—1832,  philosopher,  exercised  —  through 
his  numerous  writings  and  his  many  disciples  —  a  great  influence  on 
jurisprudence  and  ethics. 

In  the  history  of  ethics  he  stands  out  as  one  of  the  ablest  champions  of 
utilitarianism,  Bentham  being  the  celebrated  advocate  of  'the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number'. 

"To  Aristotle  Ethics  were  a  part  of  Politics,  because  a  man  could 
only  be  properly  considered  as  a  member  of  a  community ,  and  his 
happiness  was  a  consequence  of  the  happiness  of  the  community  to 
Avhich  he  belonged.  To  Bentham ,  on  the  contrary ,  the  individual  is 
the  chief  consideration ;  to  him  "the  community  is  a  fictitious  body, 
composed  of  the  individual  persons  who  are  considered  as  constituting 
as  it  were  its  members.  The  interest  of  the  community  then  is  what?  — 
the  sum  of  the  interests  of  the  several  members  who  compose  it."   In 

^)  WilHam  Wordsworth  is  by  some  —  English  and  American  —  critics 
regarded  as  the  third  poet  in  English  hterature,  after  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
whose  places  are  unassailable.  Other  candidates  for  the  third  place  are  Chaucer 
and  Spenser. 


Bentham  —  De  Quincey  —  Carlyle.  165 

short,  to  the  ancient  philosopher  the  individual  was  nothing  more  than 
a  member  of  the  commimity ;  to  the  modem  the  community  was  nothing 
more  than  an  assembly  of  individualism." 

Thomas  De  Quincey,  1785 — 1859,  man  of  etters,  essayist;  author 
of  'Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater'. 

While  a  student  at  Oxford ,  De  Quincey  contracted  the  habit  of  opium- 
eating,  which  was  only  overcome  after  a  protracted  struggle  many  years  after.  — 
In  his  'Recollections  of  the  Lakes  and  the  Lake  Poets'  he  tells  us  of  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  AVordsworth,  with  whom  he  had  become  intimate,  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  live  at  Grasmere  in  the  Lake  District.  He  lived  there  eleven 
years  (1808—1819),  having  taken  his  abode  in  Wordsworth's  cottage.  — 

De  Quincey  is  an  artist  in  prose;  his  style,  which  is  elaborate  and  passionate 
in  most  of  his  writings,  is  somewhat  influenced  by  the  German  philosopher  and 
satirist  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  (1763—1825),  and  by  the  Enghsh  prose  style 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  he  aimed  at  reviving. 

• 

The  Victorian  Era,  1837-1901 :  The  Age  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Tennyson. 

Only  some  very  few  of  the  great  many  eminent  writers  can  be 
mentioned  here. 

First  of  all  two  nobly  inspired  and  wise  men,  the  prophets  of  their 
age,  and  of  many  ages  to  come :  Thomas  Carlyle  and  John  Ruskin. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  1795—1881,  essayist  and  historian;  the  most  re- 
markable prose  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  for  a  long  time 
the  acknowledged  head  of  English  letters  (as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was 
in  the  18**^  century),  —  Hke  Socrates  a  moral  teacher. 

The  study  of  German,  of  which  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  since  1819, 
powerfully  affected  his  life  and  work.  His  German  studies  brought  him  into 
contact  with  a  literature  which  seemed  to  reveal  to  him  'a  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth'.  He  became  an  enthusiast  student  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter 
(1763—1825),  the  great  Geimany  humorist.  His  works  give  evidence  of  his  ab- 
sorption of  the  ideal  philosophy  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (1762 — 1814),  and 
above  all  he  came  under  the  spell  of  Goethe  (1749—1832),  whose  Wilhelm  Meister 
he  translated  in  1824.  These  studies  did  more  than  colour  Carlyle 's  thought 
and  help  to  produce  the  peculiar  mannerism  and  eccentricity  of  his  style. 

Carlyle  has  been  more  than  a  great  writer:  above  all  he  has  been  a  spiritual 
force,  quickening  and  invigorating  the  moral  and  religious  life  in  England.  It  was 
not  simply  as  the  writer  of  history,  biography,  or  pamphlet,  but  as  a  prophet  — 
the  "Chelsea  Seer",  a  'spiritual  volcano'  —  that  he  exercised  so  potent  an  influence. 

''It  is  admirable  in  Carlyle'  —  says  Goethe  as  early  as  1827  in  speaking 
to  Eckermann  —  'that  in  his  judgments  of  our  German  authors  he  has  especially 
in  view  the  mental  and  moral  core  as  that  which  is  really  influential.  Carlyle 
is  a  moral  force  of  great  importance;  there  is  in  him  much  of  the  future,  and 
we  cannot  foresee  what  he  will  produce  and  effect." 

"To  the  young,  to  the  generous,  to  every  one  who  took  life  seriously,  who 
wished  to  make  an  honourable  use  of  it,  and  could  not  be  content  with  making 
money,  his  words  were  like  morning  reveillee."    [Froude]. 

Chief  historical  works:  'The  French  Revolution',  —  'Oliver  Cromwell's 
Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucidations,  and  a  connecting  Narrative',  —  'History 
of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia'. 
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Ruskiii  —  Philosophers. 


Chief  philosophical  work:  'Sartor  Eesartus',  a  kind  of  philosophical  romance. 
['Sartor  resartus',  means  'the  Tailor  Repatched' ;  —  'the  Tailor  patched'  is  the 
title  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad]. 

Chief  social  and  political  work:  'Past  and  Present'. 

Other  chief  works :  'Heroes  and  Hero- Worship',  originally  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, afterwards  (in  1841)  published  in  book  form. 

Carlyle's  view  of  history  is  what  is  known  as  the  'Great  Man  Theory', 
by  which  is  meant  that  biography  is  the  foundation  of  history,  and  that  all 
great  causes  and  great  changes  in  human  conditions  have  their  centre  and  origin 
in  one  great  man.  'Carlyle  denounced  as  a  deadly  fallacy  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  popular  government  that  a  people  can  only  be  governed  by  its  own 
consent.  Government  by  popular  suffrage,  he  declared,  merely  meant  that 
Judas  Iscariot  was  as  good  a  man  as  Paul  of  Tarsus'. 

Quotation:  The  Universe  is  but  one  vast  symbol  of  God. 

JohnRuskin,  1819  —  1900,  essayist,  art  critic,  and  social  re- 
former; a  priest  and  revealer  of  beauty ;  —  like  Carlyle  a  preacher  and 
prophet  to  his  generation. 

Chief  works,  a)  on  questions  of  aHistic  reform:  'Modern  Painters',  'Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture',  'Stones  of  Venice',  —  b)  on  questions  of  social  and 
ethical  refonn:  'Crown  of  Wild  Olive',  'Fors  Clavigera',  'Sesame  and  Lilies'.  — 

His  books  include  dozens  of  other  titles  on  artistic,  social,  and  economic 
subjects.    His  'Praeterita'  is  autobiographical. 

The  Seven  'Lamps'  of  Architecture  are  the  seven  ideas  or  principles 
that  ought  to  guide  architecture:  how  can  the  seven  ideas  of  Sacrifice,  Truth, 
Power,  Beauty,  Life,  Memory,  and  Obedience  be  represented  in  stone  ?  The  book 
had  considerable  influence  in  encouraging  the  Gothic  revival  of  the  time  (1849). 

'Fors  Clavigera'  is  a  series  of  lay  sermons  addressed  [1871 — 1884]  in  monthly 
letters  'to  the  workmen  and  labourers  of  Great  Britain'  and  intended  to  elevate 
their  mental  cast  and  habits  of  morality.  As  to  the  title,  which  has  something 
of  an  oracular  ambiguity,  it  seems  as  if  Ruskin  himself  wished  to  leave  the 
reader  to  choose  from  among  the  following  three  interpretations :  —  Fors,  i.  e. 
the  Goddess  of  Destiny,  as  the  bearer  of  —  either  1.  the  key  {clams)  necessary 
for  opening  the  gate  of  Truth  —  or  2.  the  club  (clava)  necessary  to  fight  and 
crush  Evil  —  or  3.  the  rudder  (clavus)  necessary  to  govern  the  right  course  of  life. 

Quotations :  Life  without  work  is  sinful ;  but  work  without  art  is  brutal.  — 
Food  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  ground,  and  happiness  out  of  honesty. 

Philosophers. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  1806—1873  political  economist  and  philosopher.  Among 
his  more  important  works  are:  'System  of  Logic'  —  'Political  Economy'  — 
'Essays  on  Liberty'  —  'Utilitarianism'. 

Herbert  Spencer,  1820—1903,  philosopher.  (See  below :  Huxley).  Among  his 
works  are :  'Education',  —  'First  Principles',  —  'Principles  of  Biology',  —  'Data 
of  Ethics',  —  'Principles  of  Sociology'. 

Scientific  Writers: 

John  T y  n  d  al  1 ,  1820—1893,  natural  philosopher,  an  Irishman ;  he  studied  at 
Marburg  (1848—1850)  under  Bunsen,  the  great  physicist,  to  whom,  with  Kirchhoff, 
mankind  chiefly  owes  the  vast  extension  of  our  knowledge  obtained  through  the 
spectroscope.  Chief  Work:  'Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion'.  —  Other  note- 
worthy books:  'The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps',  'On  Sound',  'Nine  Lectures  on  Light'. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  1825—1895,  man  of  science  (biologist).  With 
Darwin  (1809-1882),  Tyndall,  and  Herbert  Spencer  he  brought  about 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  —  Among  his 
works  are :  'Man's  Place  in  Nature',  'Science  and  Culture',  'Evolution  and  Ethics'. 


Kidtoiian^ 
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Historians. 

Thomas  Babingt on  Macaul ay.  1800 — 1859,  essayist  and  historian ; 
author  of  a  'History  of  England  from  the  accession  of  James  II.'  (of 
which  only  the  first  two  volumes  appeared). 

His  fame  rests  more  on  his  historical  essays,  his  unsurpassed 
political  speeches,  and  his  'Lays  o f  A n c i e n t  R o m e'  (poems 
which  are  splendid  modem  tributes  to  the  greatness  and  virtues  of  the 
Roman  people). 

His  essays,  covering  a  great  range  of  subjects,  brought  history  and  literature 
to  the  people  through  the  pages  of  the  magazines:  —  India  came  home  to 
them  in  his  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  —  Italy  in  his  Macchiavelly  — 
England  in  his  Chatham  —  literature  in  his  Milton  and  his  Johnson. 

Macaulay's  style,  somewhat  artificial,  is  the  perfection  of  clearness.  [See  Seeley]. 

James  Anthony  Froude,  1818 — 1894,  historian  and  man  of  letters. 

As  a  writer  of  English  prose  Froude  has  few  equals  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  —  Chief  works :  'History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada'  —  'Oceana,  or  England  and  her  Colonies'. 

Edward  Augustus  Freeman,  1823 — 1892,  historian. 
Chief  work:  'History  of  the  Norman  Conquest'. 

Sir  John  Seeley,  1834 — 1895,  historian  and  essayist.  — Chief  publi- 
cations: The  Life  and  Times  of  Stein',  and  The  Expansion  of  England' 
(originally  a  series  of  lectures). 

In  his  lectures  Seeley  adopted  the  \'iew  that  'history  is  past  politics,  and 
politics  present  history'.  —  Seeley  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  men  like  Mac- 
aulay,  Swinburne,  Kipling,  and  other  jingoes  who  speak  of  'the  men  of  Efiglish 
breed'  as  'the  hereditary  nobility  of  mankind' ,  who,  according  to  their  ideas, 
alone  are  the  true  champions  of  civilization  being  destined  by  Providence  to 
rule  the  seas  and  the  world. 

John  Richard  Green,  1837 — 1883  ,  author  af  a  'Short  History  of 
England'. 

His  'Short  History',  though  not  without  inaccuracy,  is  the  most  popular 
history  since  that  of  Macaulay.  What  Macaulay  did  for  one  period  of  English 
History,  Green  did  for  it  as  a  whole. 

William  E.  H.  Lecky,  1838—1903,  historian. 

Among  his  numerous  works  are :  'History  of  European  Morals',  'A  History 
of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century'.  The  latter  work  is  not  a  history  in 
the  strict  chronological  form,  but  rather  a  philosophical  study  of  events  and 
their  causes,  relieved  by  an  admirable  series  of  finished  historical  portraits. 

Novelists. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  1811 — 1863,  novelist  (humorist 
and  satirist).  Chief  novels:  'Vanity  Fair',  and  'Henry  Esmond'  (one 
of  the  greatest  historical  novels  in  English  fiction). 

Noteworthy  are  besides  his  'Yellowplush  Correspondence',  the  'Roundabout 
Papers'  (a  collection  of  essays),  and  his  "Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists'.  — 
The  'Yellowplush  Con-espondence'  (or  'Tlie  Memoirs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Yellowplush') 
is  a  series  of  humorous  sketches,  written  in  the  character  of  a  West-End 
footman,  and  contributed  to  Frazer's  magazine. 


•i^Q  Thackeray  —  Dickens  —  Kingsley  —  George  Eliot. 

Thackeray's  style  is  exceptionally  finished  and  charming,  and  places  him 
among  the  greatest  prose  masters  of  English  fiction.  In  'Vanity  Fair'  (as  indeed 
in  most  of  Thackeray's  writings)  under  the  satiric  and  humorous  delineation 
of  a  world  of  hoUowness  and  pretence  runs  the  strong  current  of  a  deep  and 

serious  moral  purpose.      [See  Dickens  and  Stevenson]. 

Quotation:  The  world  is  a  looking-glass,  and  gives  back  to  every  man  the 
reflection  of  his  own  face. 

Charles  Dickens ,  1812 — 1870,  one  of  the  greatest  novelists  and 
humorists  of  the  world. 

The  best-known  of  his  early  original  works  are  the  ^Sketches  hy 
Boz'j  which  contain  portrayals  of  London  life. 

In  adopting  the  pseudonym  'Boz'  Dickens  called  himself  after  his  younger 
brother,  whom  —  in  remembrance  of  Moses,  one  of  the  characters  in  Oliver  Gold- 
smith's 'Vicar  of  Wakefield',  of  whom  Dickens  was  very  fond  —  he  had  playfully 
nicknamed  Moses.  Boz  is  the  cliildish  lisp  of  this  pet-name :  his  little  sister 
could  not  pronounce  Moses,  but  said  Boz  instead.  Dickens  took  this  form  of 
the  family  pet-name  as  his  pen-name. 

His  chief  novels  are :  'David  Copperfield'  (the  most  autobiographi- 
cal of  the  novels),  'Martin  Chuzzlewitt' ,  'ThePickwickPapers', 
'Nicholas  Nickelby'  —  and  the  Christmas  stories:  'The  Christmas  Carol' 
and  'The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth'.  —  Quite  different  from  his  usual 
manner  is  his  powerful  'Tale  of  two  Cities'  (i.  e.  London  and  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution). 

In  his  representations  of  London  society  Dickens  depicts  the  lower  classes 
rather  than  the  upper.  (The  upper  classes  are  admirably  well  pictured  by 
Thackeray).  Through  his  portrayal  of  the  understrata  of  society  there  runs  a 
strong  moral  purpose  and  a  healthy  moral  tone. 

Charles  Kingsley,  1819 — 1875,  English  clergyman,  novelist,  and 
miscellaneous  wi'iter. 

His  chief  novels  are:  'Yeast,  a  Problem',  'Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet', 
'Hypatia',  —  and  the  historical  romances:  'Westward  Ho''  and  'Hereward 
the  Dane'. 

Kingsley's  whole  life  Avas  one  of  strenuous  endeavour  to  better  and  ennoble 
mankind,  particularly  the  toiling  masses  in  town  and  country. 

Kingsley  was  also  a  poet;  his  lyrics  'The  Three  Fishers'  and 'The  Sands 
of  Dee'  are  among  the  best  known  in  the  language. 

Quotation:  Every  man  has  his  gift,  and  the  tools  go  to  him  that  can  use  them. 

George  Eliot,  1819 — 1880,  stands  easily  in  the  front  rank  of  Eng- 
lish novelists ;  one  of  the  most  influential  and  distinctly  representative 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

George  Eliot  is  the  pen-name  of  Mary  Ann  Evans,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cross  *). 
George  Eliot  is  the  greatest  lady  novelist  of  England ;  she  made  a  definite  study 
of  the  'science  of  character',  and  became  the  founder  of  the  'psychological  novel'. 

Her  chief  novels  are:  'Adam  Bede'  —  'The  Mill  on  the  Floss'  —  'Silas 
Marner'  —  'Romola'  (a  Florentine  historical  novel)  —  'Middlemarch'. 

Quotation:  Our  words  have  wings,  but  fly  not  where  we  would. 

')  Before  marrying  Mr.  Cross,  a  New  York  banker,  (in  1880),  Miss  Evans 
had  formed  a  lifelong  union  (1854—1878)  without  legal  form  with  George  Henry 
Lewes  (1817—1878),  the  famous  author  of  the  'Life  of  Goethe',  a  standard  book. 


It.  L.  Stevenson. 
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Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  1850 — 1894,  Scotch  essayist  and  novelist. 

Stevenson's  work  has  been  to  lead  an  emphatic  reaction  against  the  psycho- 
logical novel  produced  by  George  Eliot.  'It  is  one  thing',  he  has  said,  'to  re- 
mark and  to  dissect  with  the  most  cutting  logic  the  complications  of  life,  and 
of  the  human  spirit;  it  is  quite  another  to  embody  character,  thought,  or  emotion, 
in  some  act  or  attitude  that  shall  be  remarkedly  striking  to  the  mind's  eye.  This 
is  the  highest  and  hardest  thing  to  do  in  words,  the  thing  which,  once  ac- 
complished, equally  delights  the  schoolboy  and  the  sage;  the  first  is  literature, 
but  the  second  is  something  besides,  for  it  is  likewise  art'.  — 

"Stevenson  created  situations  rather  than  characters,  but  when  he  set  about 
drawing  a  character,  he  drew  with  the  firm  and  steady  hand  of  a  master" 
(M'Carthy). 

As  to  his  style,  he  has  himself  told  how  'all  through  my  boyhood  and 
youth  I  was  known  and  pointed  at  for  the  pattern  of  an  idler ;  and  yet  I  was 
always  busy  on  my  own  private  end,  which  was  to  learn  to  write.  I  always 
kept  two  books  in  my  pocket,  one  to  read  and  one  to  write  in'.  —  He  wrote 
descriptions  of  what  he  saw;  he  composed  dialogues  as  he  walked;  he  played 
'the  sedulous  ape',  as  he  terms  it,  to  the  styles  of  Wordsworth,  Defoe,  Haw- 
thorne, Euskin,  and  various  others;  and  that,  'like  it  or  not',  declares  he,  'is 
the  way  to  learn  to  write;  and  it  was  so,  if  one  could  trace  it  out,  that  all 
men  have  learned'. 

"Stevenson",  says  M'Carthy  in  his  'History  of  Our  Own  Times'  [completed 
1905],  „was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  English  writers  during  the  later 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century;  he  is  the  most  popular  novelist  after  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot. 

Chief  novels:  'Treasure  Island'  —  'Kidnapped'  —  and  (his  only  historical 
novel:)  'The  Master  of  Ballantrae'. 

Much  known  also  are  his  'Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes',  —  the 
grotesque  'New  Arabian  Nights',  —  his  essays^):  'Virginibus  Puerisque'  and 
'Memories  and  Portraits'  —  and  the  'Vailima  Letters'  (so  called  after  his  Vailima 
property,  which  he  had  purchased  in  Samoa,  whither  he  had  gone  in  search 
of  health). 

'Nothing'  —  says  one  of  Stevenson's  biographers  —  'betrays  the  per- 
sonality of  a  man  more  clearly  than  his  prayers,  and  the  following  petition 
that  Stevenson  composed  for  the  use  of  his  house-hold  at  Vailima,  bears  the 
stamp  of  its  author,' 

"At  Morning.  The  day  returns  and  brings  us  the  petty  round  of  irritating 
concerns  and  duties.  Help  us  to  play  the  man,  help  us  to  perfonn  them  with 
laughter  and  kind  faces,  let  cheerfulness  abound  with  industry.  Give  us  to 
go  blithely  on  our  business  all  this  day,  bring  us  to  our  resting  beds  weary 
and  content  and  undishonoured,  and  grant  us  in  the  end  the  gift  of  sleep." 

^)  Stevenson's  essays  —  like  those  of  Charles  Lamb,  of  Thackeray,  and 
others  —  are  what  is  called  'personal'  essays.  The  Personal  Essay  is  a 
peculiar  form  of  literature,  entirely  diiFerent  from  critical  essays  —  like  those 
of  Matthew  Arnold  —  and  from  purely  reflective  essays  —  like  those  of 
Bacon.  "It  is  a  species  of  writing  somewhat  akin  to  autobiography  or  firelight 
conversation;  where  the  writer  takes  the  reader  entirely  into  his  confidence, 
and  chats  pleasantly  with  him  on  topics  that  may  be  as  widely  apart  as  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  proper  colour  of  a  necktie.  The  first  and  supreme 
master  of  this  manner  of  writing  was  Montaigne,  who  belongs  into  the  first 
rank  of  the  world's  greatest  writers  of  prose." 
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Mtittliew  Arnold  —  Ainericaii  Writtir.- 


Another  Prose  Writer. 


Matthew  Arnold,  1822  —  1888,  essayist,  literary  critic,  and  poet. 

Matthew  Arnold  occupies  a  high  place  among  the  foremost  prose  writers 
of  his  time.  His  style  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dithyrambic  eloquence  of 
Carlyle,  or  to  Euskin's  pure  and  radiant  colouring.  It  is  a  quiet  style,  restrained, 
clear,  discriminating,  incisive.  His  writings  are  models  of  pure  harmonious 
English. 

Matthew  Arnold  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  (1795 — 1842),  the  great 
Weadmaster  of  Rugby  (1828—1842). 

Chief  prose  works :  'Essays  in  Criticism',  —  'The  Function  of  Criticism  at 
the  Present  Time',  —  'Culture  and  Anarchy',  —  'Discourses  on  America'. 

His  poetical  works  include  'Sohrab  and  Rustrum',  a  tragical  episode,  in 
Persian  history,  of  the  slaying  of  the  son  by  the  father,  resembling  in  some 
points  the  incidents  told  in  the  Old  High  German  lay  of  Hildebrand  and 
Hadubrand  (of  about  A.  D.  800). 

American  Prose  Writers. 

We  only  mention  eleven  writers:  —  three  rather  important 
authors  —  Irving,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  —  and  eight  others, 
also  of  considerable  distinction : 

a)  one  of  the  18*^  century:  Benjamin  Franklin  —  b)  six  dead 
authors  of  the  19*^:  Cooper,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  Motley,  Taylor,  Bret 
Harte  —  c)  one  living  author:  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Washington  Irving,  1783  —  1859,  American  miscellaneous  writer. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are:  'The  History  of  New  York,  by  Diedrich 
Knickerbrocker',  'The  Sketch  Book',  'Life  of  Columbus',  'The  Alhambra',  etc. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  1803 — 1882,  eminent  American  essayist, 
lecturer ,  and  poet  —  'the  most  potent  intellectual  force  of  the  New 
World'  ~  'the  American  Carlyle'. 

Emerson  is  the  chief  representative  of  the  New  England  Transcendentalism. 
Transcendentalism,  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  was  the  application  of 
idealism  to  nature  and  the  affairs  of  life.  Emerson  was  the  chief  promoter  of 
a  reaction  from  narrow-minded  Puritan  austerity,  which  had  seen  in  man  a  vile 
creature  whose  instincts  for  beauty  and  pleasure  were  proofs  of  his  depravity. 
Emerson's  idealism,  which  was  greatly  influenced  by  Carlyle  and  the  new  Ger- 
man philosophy,  aimed  to  dignify  man.  His  writings  are  all  pervaded  by  an 
optimistic  view  of  life  and  by  strong  ethical  feeling. 

As  to  his  place  in  literature,  J.  R.  Lowell,  the  American  poet  and  man  of 
letters  (1819—1891),  says:  'We  were  still  socially  and  intellectually  moored  to 
English  thought  till  Emerson  cut  the  cable  and  gave  us  a  chance  at  the  dangers 
and  glories  of  blue  waters'. 

Chief  works :  'Essays'         'Representative  Men\ 

'Representative  Men'  =  origiuall}-  a  series  of  lectures  treating  of  the 
'uses  of  great  men'  (Plato:  or,  the  Philosopher  —  Swedenborg:  or,  the  Mystic  — 
Montaigne:  or,  the  Sceptic  —  Shakespeare:  or,  the  Poet  —  Napoleon:  or,  the 
Man  of  the  World  —  Goethe :  or,  the  AVriter). 

Quotation:  Life  is  not  SO  short  but  that  there  is  always  time  for  courtesy. 
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Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  1804 — 1864,  American  story -writer ,  the 
foremost  literary  artist  of  the  American  genius. 

His  most  famous  novel  is  'The  Scarlet-Letter';  his  literary  speciality  is 
'the  short  story\  of  which  he  wrote  a  great  number,  inimitable  in  style  and  full 
of  weird  imagination. 

'I  consider  Poe  ^),  Hawthorne,  and  Emerson  the  greatest  writers  of  American 

literature.'      Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Benjamin  Franklin ,  1706 — 1790,  American  statesman  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer ;  one  of  the  Committee  of  Five  chosen  by  Congress 
to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (1775),  —  the  inventor  of 
the  Lightning-conductor. 

Chief  work:  his  Autobiography'.  —  Under  the  nom  de  plume  (pen-name, 
assumed  name,  pseudonym)  'Poor  Eichard'  Franklin  issued  (from  1732 — 1757)  a 
series  of  almanacs:  'Poor  Richard's  Almanac'. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  'Poor  Richard's  Almanac'  was  its  crisp  sayings 
or  maxims  full  of  homely  wisdom,  the  duty  of  industry,  and  the  making  of 
money.    For  instance: 

'One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows'  —  'God  helps  them  that  help  them- 
selves' —  'Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee'  —  'Dost  thou  love  life, 
then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of  —  'Early  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise  Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise'  —  'Three  re- 
moves are  as  bad  as  a  fire'  —  'He  that  goes  a-borrowing  goes  a-sorrowing'. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper,  1789 — 1851,  American  novelist,  —  'the 
Romancer  of  the  American  Indian  life ,  the  Homer  of  the  desperate 
stand  the  Redskins  made  against  the  inroads  of  the  hated  Palefaces'. 

Author  of  the  'Leather-Stocking  Tales',  among  the  most  popular  of  which 
are  'The  Last  of  the  Mohicans',  'The  Pathfinder',  'The  Deerslayer'. 

William  Hickling  Prescott,  1796 — 1859,  American  historian. 
Chief  work :  'History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru'. 

George  Bancroft,  1800 — 1891,  American  historian. 
Author  of  'History  of  the  United  States'. 

John  Lothrop  Motley,  1814 — 1877,  American  historian. 
Chief  work:  'Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic'. 

Bayard  Taylor,  1825  — 1878,  'the  great  American  traveller', 
eminent  as  a  novelist,  a  newspaper  man,  a  literary  critic,  a  poet  and  a 
translator,  has  had  few  superiors  as  a  writer  of  books  of  travel. 

Taylor  was  deeply  read  in  Gennan  literature.  He  made  a  careful  study  of 
Groethe,  and  his  translation  of  Goethe's  Faust  is  said  to  be  the  finest  English 
translation.  Among  his  books  of  travel  those  referring  to  Thuringia  {A  Home 
in  the  Thuringian  Foref^t,  Weininr  and  its  Dead,  etc.)  are  of  particular  interest 
to  German  readers. 


*)  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  1809 — 1849,  is  both  poet  and  prose  writer.  No  other 
American  author  is  more  difficult  to  judge  than  Poe,  whether  as  a  man  or  as 
a  writer.  His  fame  as  a  prose  writer  rests  on  his  tales  of  teiTor  and  mystery. 
To  German  readers  he  is  best  known  by  'The  Raven',  the  grotesque,  pathetic, 
tragic  poem  of  despair. 


A  nn  American  Writers. 

Francis  Bret  Harte,  1839—1902,  novelist,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  American  authors ;  (like  Hawthorne)  a  brilliant  representative  of 
the  'Short  Story'  writers  and  a  fine  portrayer  of  the  rough  mining  life 
in  California. 

The  most  widely  known  of  his  numerous  stories  is  'The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp.' 

Theodore  Roosevelt^),  (born  1858,  still  living),  American  miscella- 
neous writer  and  man  of  affairs  (late  President  of  the  United  States). 

Among  his  numerous  writings  may  be  mentioned:  'The  Naval  War  of  1812' 
—  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman'  —  'Essays  on  Practical  Politics'  —  'American 
Ideals  and  other  Essays'. 


1)  An  eminent  American  critic  writing  in  Volume  4000  of  the  Tauchnitz 
Edition  (in  1909)  calls  Roosevelt  'after  Washington  and  Lincoln  the  third  among 
our  sons  of  light'.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  indeed  a  typical  representative  of 
American  idealism,  in  which  a  lofty  and  truly  ethical  conception  of  life  com- 
bines itself  with  practical  common  sense  and  untiring  pluck  and  energy.  Roose- 
velt is  known  as  a  liuntsman,  Avho  has  done  much  big  game  shooting  in  the 
Bad  Lands  of  Dakota  and  of  Montana,  where,  in  1885,  he  had  started  a  ranch 
on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Missouri,  and  where,  as  the  gallant  colonel  of  the 
'Rough  Riders',  he  has  done  much  for  the  winning  of  the  West.  As  a  writer 
Roosevelt  distinguished  himself  when  scarcely  out  of  college,  and  now  ranks 
foremost  among  contemporary  essayists  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  public 
orators.  As  a  statesman  he  is  distinguished  by  his  unwearying  efforts  to  elevate 
the  moral  and  political  strength  of  his  country  and  to  promote  the  cause  ot 
international  amity. 

The  Monroe  Doctrme.  "Just  seventy-eight  years  have  passed  since  Pre- 
sident Monroe  in  his  Annual  Message  [of  1823,  Dec.  2]  announced  that  "27«g 
American  continents  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  power''.  In  other  words,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
a  declaration  that  there  must  be  no  territorial  aggrandizement  by  any  non- 
American  power  at  the  expense  of  any  American  power  on  American  soil.  It 
is  in  no  wise  intended  as  hostile  to  any  nation  in  the  Old  World.  Still  less 
is  it  intended  to  give  cover  to  any  aggression  by  one  New  World  power  at 
the  expense  of  any  other  .  .  . 

This  doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  relations  of  any 
American  power,  save  that  it  in  truth  allows  each  of  them  to  form  such  as  it 
desires.  In  other  words,  it  is  really  a  guaranty  of  the  commercial  independence 
of  the  two  Americas.  We  do  not  ask  under  tliis  doctrine  for  any  exclusive 
commercial  dealings  with  any  other  American  state.  We  do  not  guarantee  any 
state  against  punishment  if  it  misconducts  itself,  provided  that  punishment  does 
not  take  the  form  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  any  non-American  power  .  .  . 

We  do  not  wish  to  see  any  Old  World  military  power  grow  up  on  this 
continent,  or  to  be  compelled  to  become  a  military  power  ourselves.  The  peoples 
of  the  Americas  can  prosper  best  if  left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  in 
their  own  way." 

From  'Message  communicated  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress   at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Session  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress'. 
White  Honse,  December  8,  1901. 
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Review  of  men  and  works  of  literarj-  fame  mentioned  in  the  book,  being  at  the  same  time  a 

Chronological  Table 

of  the  most  significant  facts  of  English  Literature. 

OLD  ENGLISH  PERIOD,  700  (449)-iioo. 

1.  Beowulf,  the  first  English  epic  (the  oldest  epic  in  any  Germanic 
language)  —  [The  Venerable  Bede  (Baeda) :  Historia  Ecclesiastica  731J  —  King 
.Elfred  the  Great  (871—901)  —  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Bible,  about 
1000  A.  D. 


MIDDLE  ENGLISH  PERIOD,  11001500. 

2.  Wyclif :  Translation  of  the  Bible  1388  —  Chaucer:  The  Canterbury  Tales 
1390  —  Caxton. 

Richard  III.,  the  last  king  of  the  House  of  York  (the  White  Rose),  slain  at  Bosworth,  148.5: 
Accession  of  Henry  VII.,  the  first  Tudor  king. 

MODERN  ENGLISH  PERIOD,  1500  till  now. 

3.  Transition  Period:  The  Reyiyal  of  Learning,  1470—1558. 

[Caxton]  —  William  Tyndale:  Translation  of  the  Bible  (1525—1531)  — 
Sir  TJiomas  More :   Utopia  [Latin  edition  1516 ;  English  Translation  1557]. 

4.  Elizabethan  Period,  1558—1625. 

1558—1603  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  last  of  the  Tudor  line;  1603—1625  James  I.,  sou  of  Mary. 
Queen  of  Scots,  first  king  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

[John  Knox,  Scottish  reformer  and  historian,  1505  — 1572]  —  Edmund 
Spenser:  the  Fairy  Queen  1-590,  1596  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  —  John  Lyly: 
Euphues  1580  —  Francis  Bacon:  Essays  1597,  1625  —  Marlowe,  Dr.  Faustus 
1589  —  Shakespeare  [1564—1616]:  Sonnets  1609;  Plays  1589—1613  [First  Folio 
1623:  Comedies,  Histories,  Tragedies]  —  Ben  Jonson  —  King  James's  Bible: 
Authorized  Version  1611. 

5.  Civil  War  Period,  1625—1700. 

1625—1649  Charles  I.;  1649—1660  The  Commonwealth;  1660  The  Restoration:  the  House  of 
Stuart  restored:  Charles  II.,  James  II.:  1688  Second  English  Revolution;  1689  William  of  Orange  and 
Mary  II.  (Stuart). 

Milton :  Paradise  Lost  1667  —  Bunyan :  the  Pilqrim's  Prog^'ess  1678,  1684  — 
John  Drvden  —  John  Locke:  Essay  on  Human  Utiderstanding  1690. 

6.  Eighteenth  Century. 

Poets:  Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism  1711,  translation  of  Homer  1715 — 1726, 
Essay  on  Man  1734  —  Thomson:  The  Seasons  1730  —  [Bishop  Percy]:  Beliques 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry  1765  —  Cowper:  The  Task  1785  —  James  Macpherson: 
Ossian  1760  —  Robert  Bums:  Poems  1786. 

Prose  Satirist:  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  1726. 

Essayists:  Steele  and  Addison:  The  Periodicals  (T/je  TafZer  1709  —  The 
Spectator  1711)  —  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson:  The  Periodicals  (Jhe  Bambler  1750  — 
The  Idler  1758),  Dictionary  1755. 

Novelists:  Defoe:  Bobinson  Crusoe  1720  —  Richardson  —  Fielding  — 
Sterne  —  Smollet  —  Oliver  Goldsmith:   Vicar  of  Wakefield  1766. 

Historians:  Hume  —  Gibbon. 

Philosopher:  Hume. 

National  Economist:  Adam  Smith. 


-in A  Chronological  Table. 

7.  The  Age  of  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  Scott,  1798-1831. 

The  three  Lake  Poets:  Wordsworth:  Lyrical  Ballads  1798  —  Cole- 
ridge —  Southey:  [Life  of  Nelson]  1813. 

Other  Poets:  Sir  Walter  Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  1805,  Marmion 
1808,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  1810  5  —  The  Waverley  Novels  1814—1829;  —  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather  1828—1830. 

Thomas  Moore:  National  Airs  1815,  Lalla  Rookh  1817;  Life  of  Byron 
1830  —  Lord  Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  1812,  1816,  1817;  Manfred 
1817  —  Keats. 

Prose  Writers:  Bentham  (writer  on  jurisprudence,  ethics,  and  political 
economy)  —  Charles  Lamb,  essayist  —  De  Quincey,  essayist  and  miscellaneous 
writer. 

8.  The  Victorian  Age,  1837-1901. 

Poets:  Macaulay  —  Tennyson  —  Browning  —  Kingsley  —  Matthew 
Arnold  —  Rossetti  —  William  Morris  —  Swinburne. 

Essayists:  Carlyle  —  Macaulay  —  Thackeray  —  Ruskiu  —  Matthew 
Arnold  —  Stevenson. 

Historians:  Carlyle  —  Macaulay  —  Froude  —  Freeman  —  McCarthy 
(6.  1830)  —  Seeley  —  Green  —  Lecky. 

Philosophers  and  Scientists:  John  Stuart  Mill  —  Darwin,  Tyndall, 
Huxley  —  Herbert  Spencer. 

Novelists:  Thackeray  —  Dickens  —  Kingsley  —  George  Eliot  — 
William  Wilkie  Collins:  The  Woman  in  White  1860  —  Stevenson. 

Miscellaneous  Writer:  G.  H.  Lewes:  Life  of  Goethe  1859. 

9.  Twentieth  Century  Writers. 

H.  J.  Newbolt:  Admirals  All  1897,  The  Island  Race  1898  —  H.  G.  Wells: 
The  Food' of  the  Gods  1904. 

American  Authors. 

10.  a)  Eighteenth  Century. 

Benjamin  Franklin:  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  begun  in  1733;  Autobiography 
1771—1789. 

b)  Nineteenth  Century. 

Washington  Irving  —  Fenimore  Cooper  —  Prescott  —  Bancroft  — 
Emerson  —  Hawthorne  —  Longfellow  —  Poe  —  Holmes  —  Motley  — 
Lowell  —  Taylor  —  Bret  Harte. 

c)  Twentieth  Century. 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Australia. 

11.  Henry  Kendall,  1842—1882,  poet. 


Treasures  hidden  in  books,  how  to  fit  yourself  for  them:  When 
you  come  to  a  good  book,  you  must  ask  yourself,  'Am  I  inclined  to  work  as 
an  Australian  miner  would?  Are  my  pickaxes  and  shovels  in  good  order, 
and  am  I  in  good  trim  myself,  my  sleeves  well  up  to  the  elbow,  and  my  breath 
good,  and  my  temper?'  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  metal  you  are  in  search  of  being  the  author's  mind  or  meaning, 
his  words  are  as  the  rock  which  you  have  to  crush  and  smelt  in  order  to  get 
at  it.  But  your  pickaxes  are  your  own  care,  wit,  and  learning;  your  smelting 
furnace  is  your  own  thoughtful  soul.  Do  not  hope  to  get  at  any  good  author's 
meaning  without  those  tools  and  that  fire ;  often  you  will  need  sharpest,  finest 
chiselling,  and  patientest  fusing,  before  you  can  gather  one  grain  of  the  metal. 

John  Ruskin  [1819—1900],  'Sesame  aud  Lilies'  [1865]. 


PROSE  PASSAGES. 

Passages  from  the  Holy  Bible:  Old  Testament.  Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.  Genesis  ix,  6.  —  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Job  1, 21.  —  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten ;  and 
if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fom-score  years,  yet  is  their  strength 
labour  and  soitow;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away.  Psaim  xc,  lo. 
—  He  that  toucheth  pitch  shall  be  defiled  therewith.  EcciesiasUcus  xni,  i. 

The  ten  Commandments  (Exodus  xx,  2—17;  Deuteronomy  V.  6,  21).  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God ;  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.  Thou  shalt  not 
t  ake  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.  Remember  the  sabbath-day  to 
keep  it  holy.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  Thou  shalt  not 
kill.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shsdt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  mfe,  nor  his  man-ser- 
vant, nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  his. 

New  Testament.  But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left 
hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.  Matthew  vi.  3.  —  Whatsoever  a 
Mian  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  Gaiatians  vi,  7. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  (Matthew  vi,  9:  Luke  xi,  2).  Our  Father,  which  art 
in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  Name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  As  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  But  deliver  us  from  evil:  For  thine 
is  the  kingdom.  The  power,  and  the  glory.  For  ever  and  ever.   Amen. 

Grace  before  Meals  (20,22).  For  what  we  ai-e  going  to  receive,  the 
Lord  make  us  truly  thankful  I 

Grace  after  Meals  (21,4).  For  what  we  have  received,  the  Lord's 
name  be  praised  I 

Maxims,  Aphorisms,  Golden  Rules,  Household  Words.  Be  kind 
and  be  gentle  to  those  who  are  old ;  For  kindness  is  better  and  dearer 
than  gold.  —  A  man  without  love  of  truth  is  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour 
and  virtue.  —  Lying  is  the  meanest  of  all  vices.  —  He  only  deserves 
the  name  of  man  who  performs  the  duties  of  humanity.  —  Bad  men 
excuse  their  faults,  good  men  ^^^ll  leave  them.  —  Expect  to  be  respected 
only  as  long  as  you  deserve  it.  —  Cultivate  the  habit  of  perseverance ; 
success  is  dependent  on  it.  —  Success  in  your  studies  will  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  the  time  you  devote  to  them,  but  by  the  intensity  of  your 
attention.  —  True  politeness  has  its  seat  in  the  heart  rather  than  in  the 
head.  — He  that  commends  a  wicked  action,  is  equally  Avicked  with  him 
that  commits  it.  —  Wise  men  change  their  minds,  fools  never. 


^nu  Proverbs.  —  Riddles. 

Proverbs.  Man  proposes  and  God  disposes.  —  Be  slow  to  promise, 
but  quick  to  perform.  —  Look  before  you  leap.  —  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  —  Friends  are  plenty  when  the  purse  is  full.  —  A  bad  work- 
man always  blames  his  tools.  —  Better  late  than  never.  —  A  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  —  There  are  more  flies  caught 
Avith  honey  than  vinegar.  —  A  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice.  —  Every 
man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  —  Do  not  put  off  till  to- 
morrow what  you  can  do  to-day.  —  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of 
time.  —  Mustard  after  meat  is  worth  no  more  than  a  doctor  after 
death.  —  Nature  has  given  us  two  ears,  two  eyes,  and  but  one  tongue. 

—  When  clouds  are  seen ,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks.  —  All  is  not 
gold  that  glitters.  —  Every  shoe  fits  not  every  foot.  —  New  brooms 
sweep  clean.  —  The  smaller  the  drink,  the  cooler  the  blood,  and  the 
clearer  the  head  —  Tell  not  all  you  know ;  believe  not  all  you  hear ; 
spend  not  all  you  have ;  do  not  all  you  can.  —  Better  to  be  alone  than 
in  bad  company.  —  Empty  vessels  make  most  sound.  —  A  young  man 
idle,  on  old  man  needy.  —  The  greatest  conqueror  is  he  who  conquers 
himself.  —  Of  two  evils  choose  the  less.  —  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners.  —  He  who  pays  his  debts ,  makes  money.  —  He  who 
would  catch  fish ,  must  not  mind  getting  wet.  —  Those  who  sing  be- 
fore breakfast ,  will  cry  before  night.  —  He  who  begins  badly ,  ends 
badly.  —  Still  waters  run  deep.  —  There  is  no  rule  without  an  ex- 
ception. —  Time  is  money.  —  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

Riddles  and  Puzzles.  It  has  been  said  that  the  guessing  of  riddles  is 
to  the  mind  what  running,  leaping,  and  wrestling  are  to  the  body.  Answering 
riddles  is  an  excellent  mental  exercise  which  gives  the  mind  alertness  and 
quickness  of  thought  and  a  facility  for  viewing  a  jiroblem  in  every  possible 
light.  I  hope  that  if  you  are  asked  the  following  riddles,  you  will  easily  guess 
the  answers ;  they  are  very  easy  and  cannot  give  you  trouble.  Can  you  guess 
them?  Those  who  are  not  clever  at  guessing  the  answers,  will  find  some  of 
them  in  the  footnote  below. 

1.  Why  is  the  letter  A  like  twelve  o'clock i)?  —  2.  Fifty-four  between 
0  and  E  Gives  the  name  of  a  well-known  tree.  —  3.  What  is  that  wich  a 
gentleman  has  not,  can  never  have,  and  yet  can  give  to  a  lady?  —  4.  What 
is  that  word  the  first  two  letters  of  which  may  apply  to  any  man,  the  first 
three  to  any  woman,  the  first  four  only  to  a  brave  man,  and  the  whole  Avord 
to  a  brave  woman?  —  5.  Which  is  the  longest  word  in  the  English  language? 

—  6.  What  English  word  becomes  shorter,  if  you  add  a  syllable  to  it?  — 
7.  What  coin  can  you  double  in  value  by  deducting  its  half?  —  8.  Which 
travels  at  greater  speed,  heat  or  cold  ?  —  9.  What  is  the  beginning  of  eternity, 
the  end  of  time  and  space,  the  beginning  of  every  end,  and  the  end  of  every 
race?  —  10.  Which  is  the  merriest  letter  in  the  alphabet? 

^)  A  halfpenny.  Heat,  because  you  can  catch  cold.  Smiles;  because  there 
is  a  mile  between  the  first  and  the  last  letter.  Because  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  'day'.    'U',  because  it  is  always  in  fun.     A  husband.  Short. 


^.    %a§  Qe\dc\en  ^  .  .  bebeutet:  3Sicberfiolung  (im  ^apQu}ammm^anQe)  unb 

^iicfiiberfe^ung  ber  ^ier^ergeprigcn  Sclcgftctte  auf  (scitc  .  .  Eepeat  (in  a 

complete    sentence)    and    retranslate    the    example   (illustrating   this    rule) 

occurring  on  page  .  .,  line  .  .  . 


©rantmafif. 
gittteitung* 

§  !♦  5)ic  Saute  ber  englifc^en  Sprad^e  gerfallen  roie  iiu  ®eutfc§cn  in  ftimttt- 
^afte  (roeic^e)  unb  ftimmlofe  (^arte);  ngl.  6, 20— 7, 26. 

§  2.  (Stimml^aft  finb  aUe  S3o!aIc  unb  bie  ^onfonanten  h,  d,  g,  v,  «,  /f, 
:,  i,  j,  ?,  r,  w,  w,  ^;  ftimmlo^  finb  bie  ^onfonanten  j9,  t,  Jc,  /J  /,  s,  s,  /i. 

2)ie  ftimml^aften  Honfonanten  bleiben  auc^  im  Slu^Iaute  raeic^  (7, 12) ;  I,  m, 
??,  V  roerben  im  ^luslaute  Idnger  angefiatten  al€  im  "Seutfc^en  (7, 13).  —  :3ft  ber 
®nb!onfonant  ftimm^aft  unb  ift  bie  ©nbfilbe  betont,  fo  roirb  nic^t  bIo§  er,  f onbcrn 
aucft  ber  i^m  norauSge^enbe  furgc  SSofal  ober  ber  ii^m  norauSgc^enbe  ^onfonant 
etroas  gebe^nt  (7,  n): 

can    -=  kffn  mit  gebel^ntem  furgem  offencm  cb 
head  =  hed    „  „  n  «        ^ 

hid    =  hid     „  „  „  w       i 

cub    =  Tcvh     „  „  „  „        V 

was   =  uoz     „  „  „  ^       D 

good  =  gml    „  „  „  „        m. 

@g  befte()t  alfo  ein  Unterfc^ieb  in  ber  Sautung  be§  htrgen  ce  in  had  uvh 
hat,  bad  unb  bat,  be§  furgcn  »  in  cub  unb  cup,  be§  furgen  i  in  hid  unb  hit  ufro. ; 
aucf)  bie  5Iu§fprac^e  be§  I  in  build  [=  hild]  unb  built  [=^  hilt],  beg  w  in  ones 
[=r  M»wf]   unb  once    [^  unns]  ift  etroaS  oerfd^iebcn;  ngl.  7,  ai. 

I  al§  Sc^lu^Iaut  (noble,  call)  unb  Dor  ^onfonanten  (milk,  salt)  roirb  mit 
nelarer  ^ebung  ber  ipintergunge  gebilbet  (=  ^intergaumen=^  5, 27);  nor  93o!aIen 
(nobler,  calling)  fe^tbie  nelare  ^ebung  (=  bentoIeS  [gcnauer:  aIneolare§]  93orber= 
3ungcn=Z  0,25);  ngl.  §  49  2Inm.;  §  69  e,  91.  3,4. 

M  unb  j  roerben  aud^  al§>  ^albnofale  begeid^net  (6, 27 — 1, 2). 

[®rEarung:  nelar:  velum  palatinum  (Saumenfeget,  roeic^er  ©aumen,  soft 
palate;  —  palataT:  ber  cigentlic^e  ©aumen  the  palate  proper  ober  the  hard 
palate  garter  ©aumen;  —  guttural  ift  roeniger  beftimmt:  teil§  =  nelar  4- 
palatal,  teit§  nur  =  nelar;  —  aineolar:  bie  ^Jlloeole  =  ^a\^ini^o^\t\  (engl.  meift 
bafiir:  the  [upper]  gums  3<i^nf^6ifc^f  ^^^"^'i^"^)- 

§  3,  Srfireibung  unb  Cautung  (Suc^ftabe  unb  Sout.  ©d^riftgeid^en  unb  9lu§= 
fprac^e)  bedfen  fic^  oft  gar  nic^t. 

S5efonber§  auffdllig  ift  ber  Unterfc^ieb  groifd^en  3(^reibung  unb  Sautung  in 
2Sbrtem  roie  lieutenant,  Beauchamp,  Cholmondely,  Congresbury,  LleweUjn, 
Vaughau,  Wemys,  Wiveliscombe,  Colquhoun,  Marylebone,  Holbom,  Ludgate: 
hfte'nmt,  hi'ts^m,  tsunil>\  liunzh^rt,  Ue'lm,  vorij  inrrn,  ui'hkum,  k^kun,  mirtbm, 
{nKe'r^hm),  liott'h^rr}^  lt)'gd. 

Auffdllig  auc^  ift  ber  Unterf(i)icb  groifc^en  ©d^riftgeid^en  unb  9Xu§fpra(^e  in  ben 
"Suc^ftabenoerbinbungen  augh  unb  ough,  oon  benen  aughgroei,  oughncunoerfc^iebene 
Sautungen  bat:  —  1.  =  o«  in  dough  2eig,  (al)though  obgleic^;  —  2.  =  0  (9lb= 
fc^rodd)ung  non  o":  12,29)  in  thorough  burc^gdngig,  borough  9)lar!tflerfen ,  fur- 
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lough  Urlaub ;  —  3.  =  cm  in  bough  21ft,  plough  ^flug,  slough  <Sumpf,  drought 
%um;  —  4:.  =  il  in  through  buxd);  —  5.  =  5  in  bought,  brought,  thought, 
wrought,  caught,  taught,  fraught  (bef rac^tet) ,  daughter,  usquebaugh  (inf(^= 
fc^ottifc^cr  ©eroiirgbranntroein);  —  6.  =  of  in  trough  Srog,  cough  ^uften  (and) 
Jcof)]  —  7.  =  afin  draught  ^tel^en,  Quq,  3ctd)nen,  laugh  lacfien;  —  8.  =  vf 
in  chough  ®o^Ie,  clough  SSergf c^Iu(i)t ,  enough  genug,  rough  rau^,  slough 
©d)langenl)aut,  tough  gci^e;  —  9.  =  ok  in  hough  ^cd^fe,  ^niebug,  shough 
3ottig(er  ^unb),  lough  (See  (in  ^rlanb;  in  @(f)ottIanb  =  loch);  —  10.  t>p  in  hic- 
cough (5rf)Iucfauf  (hickup). 

Unter  ben  35o!alen  fteEt  —  beifpieBroeife  —  ber  ^ud^ftabe  a  —  altein  in 
betonter  ©ilbe  —  fieben  t)er[(f)iebcne  Saute  bar:  1.  a:  last  —  2.  e«:  lady  — 
3.  ce:  tram  —  4.1:  Mary  —  5.  5:  water  —  6.  o:  what  —  7.  e:  Thames, 
any,  many,  ate  (eat) .  .  . 

S^lid^t  felten  roirb  ein  *3)oppeIIaut  burd)  einen  einfa(|cn  Suc^ftaben,  ein 
ei nf  ad) erSaut  burc^  ein  boppelteS  ©c^riftgeid^en  bargefteEt:  so  (o«)  —  lady  (e?) 
—  good  (u)  —  Connaught  (5)  .  .  . 

9^ur  ein  93eifpiel  con  hm  ^onfo  nan  ten:  bie  a3ud)ftabent)erbinbung  ch 
]^at  f  iinf  cerfc^iebene  Sautungen  :  1.  meift  =  ts :  speech,  child,  chief,  chair,  church, 
cherub  ...  2.  =  s  in  einigen  frangbfifd^en,  nod^  ^euU  al§  grembrobrter  empfunbenen 
SBbrtern:  chemise,  chaise,  chandelier,  machine  .  .  [9)ler!e:  Charley  mit  is  = 
®iminutin  t)on  Charles,  mit  s  =  ®iminutit)  t)on  Charlotte].  —  3.  =  Tc  nad^  s : 
school,  scheme;  (role  ts  nur  in  eschew  oermeiben  unb  escheat  ^eimfall),  —  in 
ache  ©d^merg,  anchor  ^n!er,  pibroch  fc^ottifc^e  Sergmufi!  —  unb  meift  in  griec^ifc^en 
SBbrtern  (chaos,  character,  chemistry,  Christ,  echo,  epoch,  mechanic,  stomach 
SRagen,  chorus  di^ox,  Michael  (=  ma'hl)  .  .  4.  dz:  Greenwich,  Harwich  (9, 21) . . 
sandwich  .  .  5.  /?«  in  choir  (S^or. 

5lnm.  ^n  ben  gried^ifd)en  mit  arehi-  beginnenben  SSbrtern  lautet  ch  roie  k 
(architect);  in  benen  mit  arch-  roie  ts  (archbishop  ufro.),  nur  in  archangel  ift 
h  =  k:  ar'lcemdM  ©rgengel. 

§  4*  ®ie  t)ier  3if (j^Icinte  (sibilants,  hissing  sounds)  finb :  s,  z,  s,  z ;  ogl.  7, 4. 

§  5*  ®ie  englifdf)e  ©prad^e  ift  reid;  an  ^ipl^tl^ongen.  ®ie  langen  58o!ale  finb 
in  ber  l^eutigen  ©prad)e  faft  afle  bipl^t^ongifiert.  2lud)  bie  noc^  iibrig  gebliebenen 
einfad^en  langen  S5o!aIe  neigen  gur  ®ipJ)tl^ongifierung.  ®ipl^tl;ongifd)en  (Sl)ara!ter 
j^aben  nid^t  blo^  bie  Saute  e«  (lady),  ««  (strike),  au  (now),  o"  (no),  5«'  (Lloyd),  fonbern 
aud^  t  (beef)  unb  u  (rule),    ©iel^e  4,  & ;  5, 3. 

9leben  u  ift  puftg  bie  fefte  Sautoerbinbung  ju  (3.  23.  Stuart,  useless,  Europe, 
rao  j  einen  l^alb  t)o!alifd^en,  ''  aJ)nIid)en  Saut  begeidinet  (6, 27 — 32 ;  8, 20). 

®ie  Sautoerbinbung  ju  finbet  fid)  nic^t  nad^  r  (alfo  aud^  ni(^t  in  to  peruse 
burd^Iefen),  nidf)t  nad^  dz  (June)  unb  nid^t  nac^  I  (blue),  ^od^  fprec^en  eintge 
allude,  allusion,  illusion,  illuminate,  illumination,  luminous  u.  a.  mit  ju  ftatt  u ; 
mop  ftetS  ju  (nidE)t  u)  pt  prelude  SSorfpiel. 

(g§  gibt  fec^§  lange  einfad)e  2^o!aIe:  ?,  a^  5  unb  bie  R-95o!aIe  9»-,  «>-,  9»-; 
bod^  rairb  ber  le^tere  (or)  guroeilen  gum  S)ip{)tpng  uerbreitert  (=  oer).  —  Slud^ 
£,  ba§  nur  Dor  r  mit  nac^folgenbem  58o!alIaut  ftel^t  (Mary,  vary,  various,  fairy, 
dairy,  parent . .  .)  roirb  guroeilen  fd^on  —  ftatt  mit  einfad^er  Sdnge  —  mit  breiter 
bip]^tl^ongif(^er  ^u§fprad)e  gel;brt  (roa§  aber  nicbt  al§  fein  gilt):  Ifim. 

§  6*  ®a  ba^  urfpriinglic^  gutturale  3«pf^en='"  feinen  !onf onantifd^en  ©grafter 
eingebii^t  l^at  unb  burd^  iibergang  in  ben  unbeftimmten  9^o!at  ?  uofalifc^  geroorben 
ift  (5,31—6,19),  fo  gibt  e§  im  ©nglifd^en  gc^n  fogenannte  R-U^olale. 

t^r  (here),  hr  (there),  or  (her),  ar  (far),  w^r  (fire),  auar  (our),  u^r  (poor) 
ncbft  jufr  (pure),  oa^r  (lower),  or  (lord),  o'^r  (destroyer,  employer). 
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^icrgu  fonnnt  in  unbetontcn  ©illben  noc^  -"•  (6, 14). 
^er  urfpriinglic^  !onfonantifcf)e  S^aratter  biefcg  »■  trttt  roieber   f)ert)or  (b.  1^. 
ba§  '  roirb  al§  3i^"96^fpi^s"='"f  f^^fo  ti^^  B^'^^'taut  [bental],  nid^t  aB  ©aumenlaitt 
[guttural]  gefproc^cn)  vox  etnem  S3o!aIc 

a)  in  SSortern  raie  Mary;  fiel^e  §  5, 

b)  ini  galtc  ber  93inbung  (6,  e), 

c)  fobalb  ha^  SSort  um  einc  SilBe  rodc^ft:  to  err,  to  clear  mit  t)o!aUfd^eni 
*■,  abcr  erriug,  clearing,  clearance,  clearer  mit  fonfonantifd^em  r,  — 
jebod)  erred,  cleared  mit  nofalifd^em  »",  roeil  -ed,  bejfen  e  ftumm  ift 
(29,38),  !eine  befonbere  ©ilbe  bilbet.    93gl.  §  49  Stnm.,  §  69  e  31.  3,4. 

9Jler!e:  iron  @i[en  ^at  noMifc^eS  '":  ««'?m  (nid^t  aber  Byron  10,6). 

§  ?♦  ®ie  ^ofatc  bet  unbetonten  ©itbcn  (12, 7)  finb  5Ibfd^road^ungen  ber 
betonten  SSofale,  bie  je  nac^  bcm  ©rabe  ber  3(^neIIig!eit  obcr  ber  ^Trt  be§  (Sprec^en§ 
nrel^r  ober  minber  beutlid)  ii^rem  entfpred^enben  betonten  SSofale  dl^neln  unb  bei 
fliirf)tiger  2tu§fprad§e  einen  ber  nierfiaute  y.  *,  «,  «*)  barfteUen,  bei  nac^Idffiger  5tu§= 
fprac^e  gang  gu  bent  Saute  ^  ]^crabfin!en.  ©0  erfd^eint  cheerful  hQi  biftatntd^ig 
beutlid)er  ^u§fprad)e  al§  tslirfui,  bei  gen)ijl§nlic^er  5lu§fprad)c  al§  -/"w^,  bet  ftiid^= 
tigerer  al§  -/'4,  unb  bei  nad^ldffiger  als  -Z'^.  (S3gl.  „i^aftn  nic^jefel^n"  ber  nac^Idffigen 
Scrliner  5lu§fprad^e  fiir  „l^aft  bu  i!)n  benn  ni^t  gefe^en?''  ober  „'turlid^  ['tierlid|]'' 
fiir  „natiirlid^''.) 

SSor  affe!tiert  nac^ldffiger  ober  gefud^t  fliid^tiger  ^usfprac^e  ^aX  fid^  ber 
^nfdnger  gu  l)iiten.  The  English  language  sounds  much  better  when  properly 
pronounced ;  and  foreigners  are  very  apt  to  make  mistakes  in  using  contractions. 

Slum,  ©ie  auf  -ate  auSlautenben  2BJ3rter  unterfc^eiben  in  ber  5lu§|prad^e 
^a^  SSerb  (mit  -ei-)  nom  ^Ibjeftin  (mit  -e-  ober  -9-):  to  separate  abfonbem, 
to  intimate  anbeuten  .  .  .  (mit  cj),  aber  separate  getrennt,  gefd^ieben,  intimate 
innig,  nertraut  .  .  .  (mit  e  ober  9);  ngl.  54,5. 

®et  2lrtifeL    The  Article. 

§  8*  ^er  beftimmte  '^xtxUl  ^at  —  fiir  bie  brei  ©cf^Iec^ter  ber 
©in-  unb  STleljrgal)!  —  nur  bie  e  i  n  e  g^orm  the  (9, 9 ;  19, 29). 

§  9*   ©et  uttbcftimmte  ^ttifet  ^et^t  a  ober  an  (9, 15;  19,  si), 
a  ftet)t  Dor  ^onfonanten  unb  bert  beiben^alboofalen  (6,27-32): 
a  University,    a  European,   the  she-sheep  is  called  a  ewe 

(3Jlutterf^af)  - 
a  once   famous   ship ,   Mi*,   such  a  one  =  Monsieur  un  tel 

^err  @o  unb  @o. 
a  hero,  a  heroine,  a  history,  a  huminatarian  European. 
an  fte^t 

1.  uor  23o!a[en  —  alfo  auc^  nor  ftummem  h :  heir,  hour,  honour 
(honest,  honourable)  unb  nor  ^Suc^ftaben-SBortern  (54,  26),  bie  —  ber 
5(u§fprad^e  nad^  —  mit  einem  3SofaI  anfangen:  an  M.  P.  ^  a  member 
of  Parliament ; 

2.  Dor  unbetonter,  mit  h  (6,23)  begiunenber  (Silbe :  an  heroic 
action,  an  historian,  an  hotel. 

5Inm.    ®er  5lrti!el  bilbet  einen  felbftdnbigcn  Sflebeteil  (©.  51  % 

^)  ®en  Saut  s,  in  SSiirtern  roie  America,  China,  India,  idea,  punkah  (Suft= 
3ufa(f)eIung§=93orrtc^tung  in  ^nbien  unb  ben  oftafiatifc^en  Sropen)  ufro.  (ngl.  12, 13) 
begeidinet  auc^  ba§  Oxford  English  Dictionary  (fielje  ©.  6,  ^^ufenote)  al§  ",  nid^t  oX§>  i. 

12* 
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§10»  ^er  beftimmte91rtt!elbtent  bagu,  51 11  g  e  m  e  i  u  = 
begriffe  gu  fpcataltfteren,  b.  Ij.  hen  aEgemeinen  S3egriff  auf 
einen  befonberen  gall  angutDenben. 

§  IL  ^al^er  fte^en  Wy^tvatU  unt>  ©toffnamen  o^ne  ^rttfet, 
wenn  fie  D{)ne  attributbe  ^^eftimmung  im  attgcmeinen  (Sinne  ge= 
braud^t  iDerben.   Time  is  money;  the  time  of  our  life  is  short. 

He  stands  high  in  geometry,  history,  and  geography.  —  Bread  is 
a  useful  article  of  food.  The  bread  which  you  are  eating  is  good.  — 
Water  is  necessary  to  plants.  Going  over  the  bridge  he  fell  into  the 
water. 

5tnm.  1.  5tud^  in  eingelnen  gelciufigen  SScrbinbungen,  in  benen  — 
nad)  5tuffaffung  be^  ©ngldnberS  —  ba§  eincm  ^bftra!tum  Dorangefjenbe  Slbj.  mit 
biefcm  geroifferma^en  gu  einem  Segriff  oerfdimolgen  ift,  \\e\)t  !ein  9Irti!eI:  English 
History,  Universal  (Ancient,  Modern,  Roman,  Greek)  History.  —  English 
Literature.  —  Divine  Service  ®otte€btenft.  Human  Understanding  9Jlenfd§cn= 
nerftanb.  Common  Sense  ber  gefunbe  SJlenfc^ennerftanb.  Natural  Philosophy  = 
Physics  ^i^pfif.    Natural  Science.  —  Vocal  music  =  Singing.  Instrumental  music. 

5tnm.  2.  O^ne  5Irti!eI  ftel^en  auc^  church,  school,  bed,  exchange 
(Sijrfe),  prison,  court  u.  a.,  raenn  fie  in  ntd^t  =  ftnnltci^em  ©inne  gcbraud^t 
roerbcn  unb  gleid^bebcutcnb  finb  mit  divine  service,  teaching  obcr  learning,  sleep 
ober  rest,  commercial  business,  detention  (§aft),  attendance  upon  a  prince 
(^ofbienft,  ^ofleben).  —  To  be  at  church  (school),  to  go  to  (come  from)  church 
(school),  church  is  over;  aber  the  church  is  close  by  the  school;  we  live  next 
door  to  the  school ;  the  carpenter  was  engaged  in  making  some  repairs  in  the 
church.  To  leave  school  abgel^en.  School  is  over.  —  To  be  in  bed,  to  go  to 
bed,  to  be  (get)  out  of  bed.  —  To  be  sent  to  prison.  ^I^nlid^  to  go  to  sea  = 
to  adopt  the  calling  [Seruf]  or  occupation  of  a  sailor  [©cemann]. 

§  12»  5lud)  ber  im  atlgemeiuen  ©tnne  gebrau(f)te  ^iuvai  i>on 
©attuttg^namctt  ftel^t  o^ne  51ttt!el;  bagcgen  ftel^t  ber  ©tng.  aud^  im  aH* 
gcmeinen  ©inne  mit  bem  3lrti!el.  Tigers  rarely  attack  anybody  unless 
wounded  77,  22.    The  elephant  is  the  natural  foe  of  the  tiger  77,  n. 

The  lion  is  a  wild  animal.  —  Dogs  are  domestic  animals. 

3lnm.  1.  Man  unb  woman  ftcl^en  and)  im  ©ing.  gur  SSegeid^nung  ber 
gangen  ©attung  o^ne  9lrtt!el.  Man  is  mortal.  Woman  was  created  to  be  the 
companion,  not  the  slave,  of  man. 

^ieran  fd^liefet  fid^  m  a  n  k  i  n  d  ba§  SJlenfc^engefd^Icd^t,  bie  SJJlcnfc^l^ett.  Electri- 
city is  likely  to  bring  about  a  great  revolution  in  the  social  life  of  man- 
kind 72, 15. 

§  13»  ^i^ennamen^  bie  ja  fd^on  fiir  ftc^  ein  beftimmte§  SBefen  be* 
Seirf)nen,  ftel^en  0 1^  n  e  ^Ittifel. 

The  acts  ((55efe^e§neroffent(tc^ungen)  of  Elizabeth. 

^eboii)  ftel^t  ber  5lrttf el,  menu  bie  ^erfonenuameu  al§  (^attung§= 
begriffe  (gut  33e5et^nung  einet  g^amilie)  gebrauc^t  merben: 

a  riantagenet  =^  one  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet,  the  Planta- 
genets ;  the  Henrys,  the  four  Georges,  the  Cabots  — 
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ober  raenn  ben  ^erfonenriamen  ein  ^Ibj.  Dorangel^t:  the  elder 
Pitt  (died  in  1778).  The  younger  Pitt  (died  in  1806).  The  immortal 
Shakespeare.    The  mighty  Caesar.    The  mcked  John. 

^nm.  ®0(f)  ftel)t  fein  31rti!elin  getDiffen  geldufigen  SSerbinbungen, 
in  benen  bie  Slbj.  (roie  old,  young,  little,  poor,  saint  u.  a.)  gar  nid^t  gur 
ndf)eren  93efttmmung  —  ober  gur  Unterfc^eibung  —  ber  ^erfon  bicnen  follcn, 
fonbern  mit  bem  ^erfoncnnanxcn  gu  einem  Segriffe  oerfd^molgen  finb. 

Old  William.     Old  Major.     Young  Harry.    Poor  Jackson.  — 

St.  George.  The  gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  (St.  Mark,  St.  Luke, 
St.  John).  —  St.  Bernard  ber  ^eilige;  aber  the  St.  Bernard  =  ber  93erg. 

§  14»    SSie  ©igenuamen  fte^^en  o^we  ^rttfel 

a)  bie  SRamen  ber  5age^  ^a^e^jeiten,  ^onatc^-  eingelner  d)nft= 
Iid)er  g^efte  forate  met  ft  auc^  ber  ^^^l^reSgeiten. 

Sunday  is  the  day  of  rest.   On  Thursday.   When  Nelson 
came  up,  night  was  coming  on  73, 7,  f  73, 25.  May  passed  away, 
,    June  arrived.    Summer  is  the  warm  season  of  the  year. 

By  the  middle  (towards  (at)  the  end)  of  January.  At  Easter 
(Christmas,  Whitsuntide).  On  Easter  Monday  (Shrove  Tuesday 
^eid^tbien^tag,  gaftnad^t,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday). 

2Jler!e:  <^ad^  in 
mit  ^rtifel:  in  the  morning  (day,  afternoon,  evening,  night); 
ol^ne  3trti!el:  in  January  (in  the  month  of  January),  in  January  1901,  ufra.; 
meift  ol^ne  5trti!el :  in  spring  (summer,  autumn,  winter),   ^aneben  aud^ :  in 
the  spring,  abcr  ftet§  mit  3trtt!cl:  in  the  spring  of  (1888),  ufro. 

b)  hie  fiattbctnamen^  alfo  aud^  Normandy,  Brittany  hie  S3retagne, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  Oxfordshire, 

felbft  iffienbungen  rcie  Eastern  (Western,  North,  South)  Germany, 
East  Asia,  Old  England,  Modern  Japan  u.  a. 

^oc^  f agt  man  the  West  Indies,  the  East  Indies  (fiir  le^tercS  ftcl)t 
^dufig  einfad^ :  India),  the  United  States,  the  Transvaal  ufra. 

c)  bie  dlamen  t)on  ^0x^^x1^  ©ttafeett,  ^ntd^cn,  offcntUd^en  @c« 
bauben,  ^afcn  unb  dE)nIid)en  S3egriffen. 

Trafalgar  Square,  Hyde  Park,  Regent  Circus,  Regent 
Street,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Somerset  House,  Charterhouse  School, 
Harvard  College,  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  [Cathedral], 
Windsor  Castle,  Charing  Cross,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
New  York  Harbour,  Cook  Strait; 

aber  the  Golden  Gate  Park  ( near  San  Francisco )  —  the  British 
Museum  —  the  Towner  of  London  —  the  Strand  —  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House  in  Washington  —  the  Mansion  House  in 
London. 

I)  Heayen,  Hell,  Paradise  unb  ci^nlid^e  retiQiofe  ober  perfonifijierte  3(u§= 
briirfc :  to  go  to  Heaven  (Hell)  =-  to  be  saved  (damned)  jelig 
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(oerbanttnt)  tocrben.     (Heaven -=  @i^  ber  ©eligcn;  the  sky  =  ber 

(203o(!en=)§immel).    5lud)  Nature  unb  Providence  weihen  meift 

perfonift5iert  geba(f)t.    The  Druids  worshipped  the  sun,  the 

grandest  object  of  the  greatest  power  in  nature  60,  30. 
e)   oft  au6) :  Parliament  (in  England)  nnh  Congress  (in  the  United 

States). 

§  15*  5ite(  ober  ^^xtvanH^^aft^h^ti^nnn^m  cor  einem 
Sigcnnamen  fte^en  oljue  ben  5lrtt!eL  King  Alfred ;  in  the  time 
of  King  Alfred;  stories  about  King  Alfred  (aber  the  good  King 
Alfred). 

Dr.  Leichhardt  —  Uncle  John ,  Aunt  Jane.  —  The  place  of  Mr. 
Vaughan  (Mr.  V's  place).  They  spent  the  week  end  with  Miss  Cham- 
bers, Mrs.  V's  sister.  Arkwright  entered  into  partnership  with  Messrs. 
Need  and  Strutt.  — 

^06)  fte^t  ber  3lrti!el  meift  vox  nid^t^englifd^en  Siteln,  rote  emperor^ 
empress,  tsar  (ober  in  Deralteter  ©rf)reibung:  czar),  archduke,  elector 
^urfiirft.  The  Emperor  William  II. 

golgt  of  bem  ^itel,  fo  ftel^t  abgefel^en  Don  ber  nad)geftel(ten 
^ppofttton,  ber  ^rttfel.  The  Earl  ((55raf)  of  Beaconsfield  ober  Earl 
Beaconsfield. 

§  16*  Mount,  Lake,  Cape  vox  bem  Seamen  Don  S3ergen,  (Seen, 
^orgebirgen  ftel^en  oi)ne  5Irti!eI.  Mount  Murchison  is  one  of  the 
highest  points  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  —  Lake  Erie.  —  Cape  Cod 
[in  Massachusetts],  aber  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  [in  South  Africa]. 

§  17*  D^ne  ^Irtifel  ftel^en  bie  9^amen  ber  "TOal^ljeiten  (break- 
fast, lunch,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  supper)  unb  table  im  ©tnne  oon 
„9Jla^Iaeit\ 

To  get  ready  for  breakfast,  before  (at,  after)  breakfast.  Break- 
fast is  over. 

Dinner  is  ready.  To  get  home  for  tea.  —  To  be  invited  to  dinner. 
To  come  from  dinner.  The  dinner  we  had  was  excellent.  —  Dinner 
was  on  the  table. —  The  party  were  still  at  table  when  we  called. 

§  18»  D^ne  5lrttfel  ftel^en  bie  attributioen  ©uperlatiDe  most 
(ber,  bie,  ba§  tnetfte,  bie  meiften),  fomte  last  unb  next  vox  3^ttbe* 
ftimmungen.  Like  most  of  the  Angles  they  had  fair  skins  62, 1. 
Most  of  the  fish  we  caught  were  fine  trout.  Most  of  us.  Most  people, 
—  Last  week,  last  April,  last  night  (geftern  abenb);  before  the 
middle  of  last  century.  Last  Saturday  ober  on  Saturday  last.  — 
Next  Tuesday  =  on  Tuesday  next.  —  Next  year,  next  month. 

§  19»  9Jletft  o^e  2lrti!el  fte^t  ber  ©upertatio  eine§  prabifaten  ^Ibj. 
ober  eine§  ^IboerbS.  When  our  distress  is  greatest,  God's  assistance  is 
nearest. 
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§  20.  ^cr  5(rtifel  fe{)It  in.  gcroiffen  9leben§arten :  to  say  grace 
(20, 22 ;  21, 4);  to  strike  work  bic  5lrbeit  einftcdcn.  —  To  go  to  town, 
to  be  taken  to  town,  to  be  in  to^vn.  (To  go  into  the  country.)  —  To 
be  out  of  town  ocrreift  fein,  to  leave  town  tjctrctfen  —  To  be  at  home, 
to  go  home,  to  come  from  home,  to  leave  home.  —  To  go  on  shore, 
to  get  on  shore.  —  To  shake  hands  with:  I  shook  hands  ^vith  every- 
one of  them.   Did  he  shake  hands  with  you?  —  To  be  at  war  with. 

§  2h  ®er  5lrti!el  ftef)t  bet  ben  ^imwcl^ric^tungett,  bod)  nid^t 
in  S^erbinbungen  rate  from  south  to  north,  from  east  to  west. 

The  sun  rises  in  the  east,  sets  in  the  west.  England  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Scotland.  From  the  (towards  the,  to  the,  in  the)  south, 
east,  north,  west,  south-east,  north-west. 

§  22.    ^er  unbeftimmtc  ^xtxUl  fte^t  abroeic^enb  com  ^eutfc^en : 

a)  t)or  J)rabifatii)eti  ©ubftantiijcn ,  bic  cine  @igenfd)aft,  (Stanb, 
S^ang,  Station,  D^cligton  begeidjnen,  raenn  biefe  ®igenfd)aft 
gleid)5eitig  auc^  anbern  guteil  roerben  fann. 

Winfrith  was  made  a  bishop  62, 38 ;  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Mainz  —  The  pope  made  Winfrith  a  bishop ;  he  made  him  bishop 
of  Mainz.  —  Leichhardt  was  a  German  by  birth  58,  is ;  he  became 
a  student  58, 20.  —  The  King  created  him  a  knight;  he  was  created 
a  knight.   ^48,7;  51,3;  65,24;  67,4. 

S^nlid^  ftel^t  ber  unbcftimmte  ^rtifel  meift  nac^  as  unb  for. 
Pope  Gregory  sent  Augustine  as  a  missionary  62,  le.  Edward  I. 
told  the  Welsh  he  would  give  them  for  a  prince  one  who  could 
neither  speak  nor  understand  a  word  of  English. 

When  still  a  young  man,  he  went  out  as  a  clerk,  and  some 
twenty  years  later  he  returned  a  rich  merchant.  ?  65, 15 ;  70,  36. 
9Jlcr!e:  as  a  reward  gur  iBeloi^nung  —  as  a  rule  in  ber  Sftcgel. 

b)  biftributin  bei  SWafi'  unb  Scitangaben:  once  a  day,  twice  a 
month,  three  times  a  year.  —  I  paid  four  shillings  a  bottle 
for  this  wine.  —  We  have  fom'  EngHsh  lessons  a  week  now. 

c)  in  beftitnmtctt  9^cbctt^artctt :  it  is  a  pity  c§  ift  fd^abe  —  in  a 
low  voice  mtt  leifer  ©timme  —  at  a  lesser  price  70, 25. 

to  have  a  shave  ftc^  rafteren  (laffen)  —  to  have  a  toothache 
3a^nfd^mer§en  ^aben  —  to  give  a  ride  reiten  laffen  —  to  have  a 
guess  raten  (cntrat)e(n) ;  dqI.  54, 12. 

to  become  a  fashion  (5Jlobe  roerben),  it  is  a  fashion  u.  a. 

9{nm.  9^ur  fc^einbar  ber  unbeftimmte  5{rti!el  (in  2Str!Iic^!eit  eine  9Ib= 
f(f)n)d(f)ung  ber  ^rcipof.  on  ober  in  +  Gerund)  liegt  nor  in  ben  tivoa^  neratteten 
aiebeinenbungen  to  go  a  shooting  (anf  bie  ^a(^h  ge^en),  to  go  a  hunting 
(auf  bie  ^etijagb  reiten),  to  go  a  begging,  the  house  was  a  building  u.  a. 

^e^t  fagt  man  bafiir  meift:  to  go  shooting,  hunting,  begging,  the  house 
was  building  ober  was  being  built  (§  88  b.  91.  2  unb  d)  ober  was  in  course 
(process)  of  building  (of  being  built).      ^  57,  32. 
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§  23*    ^er  unbefttmmte  5lrtifel  fei)it 

a)  tm  appoftttDeu  ©enttiD  Dor  ©itbftantiuen,  hie  etne  SKiirbe  obei 
em  5Imt  begcid^nen.  The  Queen  of  England  justly  bears  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India  56,  5.  William  II.  had  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  conferred  on  him.  —  He  got  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel.  —  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  post  of  clerk 
he  had  asked  for. 

^agcgen  erforbert  bcr  einen  ^eruf  ober  cin  §anbtt)cr!  begeid^nenbe 
appofittoe  @en.  ben  unbeft.  ^2lrt.  Arkwright  practised  the  trade  of  a 
barber.  —  He  carries  on  the  business  of  a  baker.  —  He  was  bred 
to  the  profession  of  a  clergyman,  of  a  lawyer,  of  a  physician.  — 
He  adopted  the  calling  (the  occupation)  of  a  sailor. 

b)  nor  part  of  (etn  Stcil,  tciltDeifc)  unb  plenty  of  (einc  ?SJlengc,  maffen* 
§aft).  Part  of  the  English,  not  perceiving  the  snare,  followed 
them  64,  s.  There  is  still  plenty  of  time.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  aU  of  us.   There  were  plenty  of  us. 

§  24.    9^i(j^t  toht>(^xi)oit  rairb  ber  mtifel: 

a)  t)  0  r  m  e  1^  r  e  r  e  n  ©  u  b  ft  a  n  t  i  D  e  n.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
get  the  Angles  to  help  them  against  the  Picts  and  Scots.  —  In 
November  1907  the  German  Emperor  and  Empress  went  to 
Windsor  on  a  visit  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England. 

^te  ©c^ung  be§  3lrtifel§  roiirbe  Unterf(^cibung  ober  9Zaci)brucf 
bebeuten :  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany 
79,39;  ?50,  9. 

b)  nor  mef)reren  5lbje!ttnen,  menu  bie  attribute  md)t  t)er= 
fd^iebenc  ^erfonen  ober  ©ad^en  begeid^neu.  Alfred  the  Great 
was  a  wise  and  good  man ;  aber :  so  hard  is  it  for  a  rich  and  a 
poor  man  to  meet  on  equal  terms  71,  s.  — 

Is  he  a  tall  or  a  short  man  ?  —  A  black  and  white  flag  = 
one  flag ;  a  black  and  a  white  flag  =  two  flags. 

Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  =  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  — 
The  English  and  French  languages  =^  the  English 
and  the  French  language.  —  The  French  and  Spanish  fleets  74, 10 
=  the  French  and  the  Spanish  fleet. 

©a^  9^anpttt>f>xt   The  Noun. 

§  25.  ©eflinatiott  (Declension:  to  declme).  ^a§  englifd)e 
©ubftantit)  unterfd^ctbet  ben  plural  non  bem  (Singular  unb  befi^t 
au^erbem  noc^  etne  ^afuSenbung  (bie  be§  fd(i)fif<^en  ©emtiog  =  's, 
fprid^:  apostrophe  ess),  ^ie  gauge  iibrige  ^eflination  n)irb  burd) 
of  unb  to  umfd^rteben.    SSgt.  21,35 — 22,15;  52,9. 

The  boy  —  of  the  boy  —  to  the  boy  —  the  boy. 

The  boys  —  of  the  boys  —  to  the  boys  —  the  boys. 
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A  boy  —  of  a  boy  —  to  .a  boy  —  a  boy. 
Boys  —  of  boys  —  to  boys  —  boys. 
Bob  —  of  Bob  —  to  Bob  —  Bob. 

§  26.  ^ie  meiften  ©ubft.  Bilben  iE)reu  ^imai  auf  s,  n)e(rf)e§, 
fads  fie  auf  einen  Qif^lQut  (7, 4 )  enbtgen,  ^u  ber  ooKen  ©ilbe  ?>  erraeitert 
roirb  (41, 32;  52, 9). 

®ie  ^luralenbung  s  ift  mcift  ftimmf)aft;  ftimmlo§  nur  nad} 
ben  ftimmlofen  ^onfouanteii  p,  f,  t,  k,  th  (=/);  Dgl.  21,29. 

giir  bie  nad)  einem  ^^f^^^i^te  etntretcnbe,  ''  gefpro^ene  ©nbung 
TX)irb  es  gefc^rieben  naif)  alien  ni(f)t  auf  ftumme§  -e  enbenben  Qi\d)= 
lauten:  things,  moments,  caps,  cabs,  beds,  bats,  docks,  dogs, 
months;  —  gas  gases;  class  classes;  —  dish  dishes;  church 
churches ;  fox  foxes ;  —  price  ^oftenprei§  prices,  prize  *iprdmie  prizes ; 
purse  ^ortemonnaie  purses. 

^nm.  1.  2Borter,  in  benen  ch  nid^t  ben  ^if(f)Iaut  (fonbern  ben  Caut  k)  au<5= 
briicft,  Ijcingen  im  plural  einfac^  s  an:  monarchs. 

5tnm.  2.  Colonies,  mosquitoes,  tomatoes,  heroes,  potatoes  ^artoffeln.  'iRad) 
0  nnb  y  mit  norf)crgel)enbein  .^onfonanten  fd^rcibt  man  im  plural  -es  (41,36 — as): 
au^genommen  finb  oft  grembroorter,  3.  ^S.  pianos,  tobaccos,  cantos,  folios,  Hindoos. 

9)^erfe:  cuckoos,  photos  =  photographs,  by  twos  gu  groeien.    ' 

^Innt.  3.  ©timmlofe  ©nbfonfonanten  in  SBortern  germanifc^cr  ^erfunft 
roerben  im  plural  meift  ftimml^aft:  house  houses,  bath  baths,  half  halves. 

^icrl^er  gel^bren:  a)  ein  SSort  auf  s:  house; 

b)  f  ieb  en  auf  p:  bath  —  path  —  lath  —  oath  —  mouth  —  truth  —  youth : 
baths  S3aber,  paths  ^fabe,  laths  Satten,  oaths  (gibe,  mouths  9)liinbungcn,  truths 
2iSaf)r]§eiten,  youths  :3itnglinge; 

c)  niergei^n  auf  -f  ober  -fe:  knife,  life,  wife  —  calf,  half,  wolf  —  shelf, 
elf,  staff  —  loaf,  sheaf,  leaf  —  thief,  wharf  —  knives  SJleffer,  lives  Seben§= 
befc^reibungen,  wives  (S^efraucn,  cahes  ^dlber,  halves  ^dlften,  wolves  SSoIfe, 
shelves  Simfe,  [93itc^er=]brctter,  elves  (glfen,  staves  ^tiibe  (boc§:  flagstaffs),  loaves 
Caib  $8rot,  einjelne  S3rote,  sheaves  ©arben,  leaves  SSldtter,  thieves  ®iebe, 
wharves  2Berften. 

'3)agcgen  l^aben  fs:  —  1.  alle  fremben  SSbrter  (rote  handkerchiefs  2:afc^en= 
tiid^er,  proofs  SBeroeife,  cuffs  9Kanf(^etten,  safes  (feuer)fefte  (biebcsfid^erc)  (Sc^rdnfc, 
Seplter  (aber  he  saves  er  rettet),  u.  a.  —  2.  f enter  roofs  ®dcf)er,  reefs  9^iffe, 
clitls  ^lippen,  dwarfs  QmeiQe  u.  a. 

§  27*    5Inbere  ^luralbtlbung: 

altgermanifd^e  ftar  f  e  ^lurale  mit  Umlaut:  man,  woman,  foot, 
goose,  tooth,  mouse,  louse  —  men,  women,  feet,  geese  (Sdnfe,  teeth 
3dl)ne,  mice  3Jldufe,  lice  Sdufe ; 

altgermamfd)e  f  ^raad^e  ^lurale  auf  en:  ox,  child,  brother  — 
oxen,  children,  brethren. 

brethren  SD^itbriibcr,  TOtmenf(^cn,  SDIitglieber  ber  ftrd^li(i)cn  ober 
menf(f)li(^en  ®efellftf)aft;  brothers  letblid^e  ^riiber. 
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boppdUn  ^(tttat  l)ahen  cloth  Stucf)  -—  die  SJiiingftempel,  ©piel= 
rDiirfel  —  pea  @rbfc  —  penny : 

cloths  ^ud^e,  clothes  ^leiber  —  dies  ^IRungftempel,  dice  SSiirfet 
—  pease  ©rbfen  im  aUgemetnen  (al§  2Sare,  ^flanpng),  peas  eingelne 
©rbfenforner,  ^pftan^cn  (bod^  green  peas  ©d^oten)  —  pennies  ^feuntg= 
ftiidfe,  pence  al§  3Bert5e5eid^nung  (four  shiUings  and  twopence  half- 
penny 24,18,  threepence,  sixpence.  SSJlerfe:  three  halfpence  ^^  IV2  d; 
three  halfpennies  brei  §aIfpenngftMe ;  two  sixpences  jroei  SijpenceftM c. 

5tembtt)drtet  be^atten  oft  il)te  frcmbe  ^luralform: 

italtenifd£)c:  dilettante,  -anti;  virtuoso,  -osi  obcr  -osos. 

lateinif  d^c:  genius  @d£)u§getft,  @cnie:  genii  @d£)u^getfter  (geniuses 
5Dldnner  Don  f)eroorragenben  ©cifteggaben),  —  crematorium  Seid^en* 
t)erbrcnnung§'Dfen :  crematoria  —  species:  species  —  et  cetera 
(caetera  =  and  the  rest,  and  so  on)  —  et  sequentes  (sequentia)  = 
and  those  that  follow. 

gricrf)tf  d^e:  crisis  entfi^eibenber  SOBenbepunft :  crises  —  pheno- 
menon 9^aturerfd£)etnung ;  phenomena. 

©iefelbe  ^oxm  im  plural  tnie  im  ©ing.  f)aben 

1.  sheep,  deer,  swine,  grouse; 

sheep  ©d^af,  -e  —  deer  geraei()tra9enbe§  2Bilb  —  swine  ©d^roein,  -e 
(bafiir  {)aufiger :  pig,  pigs)  —  grouse  5Dfloor{)u^n,  '§u{)ner ; 

2.  means  DJ^tttel  —  news  S^ad^rid^t  —  pains  9}lit^e  —  alms  5lImofcn. 
by  this  (these)  means  auf  bief e  SOSeif e ;  by  all  means  jcbcnfallg,  by 
no  means  fctne§tt)eg§.  Much  pains  (oiele  5SJlu()e)  was  (were)  taken 
to  .  .  [aber:  many  pains  mete  ©d^mer^en].   ^  74,  ae. 

SJlerfe;  the  people  „bn  95oIf§ftamm"  ift  (Sing.  (^tur.  peoples  S3oI!§[tdmme), 
bod^  people  „bie  Scute"  ift  ftet§  plural:  these  people  bicfe  Scute  (aber  these 
peoples  bicfe  SSblferfd^aftcn;  these  nations  btefe  5Bbl!er)  —  people  say  (ofjne  3lr= 
ti!el,  aber:  the  people  of  this  place  say). 

§  28»  ®te  mit  man  gufammettgefe^ten  ©ubft.  ^aben  im  plural 
ebenfalB  men:  Englishmen,  gentlemen,  horsemen,  Northmen;  ba= 
gegen  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  the  Normans,  the  Mussulmans. 

S3on  groet  unmittelbar  miteinanber  nerbunbenen  ©ubft.  er^dlt 
nur  ba§  le^te  bag  ^lucal^etdien  (53, 24) :  steamboats,  railway-carnages, 
merchant -men  §anbel§f^iffe,  stage-coaches  ^oftfutf^en,  sight -seers 
©dfiauluftige,  tooth-brushes  Qafinbiirften ,  corkscrews  ^orfjiefier.  Lord 
Mayors, 

ebeufo  new-comers,  coahng  stations  (a  goods-station  ©uterbabn^ 
F)of,  goods-stations),  savings-bank-books  (a  savings-bank-book  ©par* 
faffenbu^). 

S3ei  anberen  SSerbinbungen  erpit  bagjenige  SSort  ba§>  plural* 
aeid^en,  melc^eg  tatfdd^Ud)  in  ben  plural  tritt:   brothers-in-law 
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(Sc^rodger,  men-of-war  ^icg§fc^tffe,   cousins -german  =  first-cousins 
(ctbltc^e  33ettcrn  (iBafcn),  lookers-on  Qufd^auer. 

9}lcrfe:  men  servants  (aber  servant-men),  women  servants  (abet  servant- 
women);  women  -  teachers  (aber  lady  -  teachers) ;  men  teachers  =  gentlemen 
teachers ;  —  (three)  spoonfuls  (brei)  Sbffel  noil  —  forget-me-nots  93ergi^meinni(f)t. 
—  Mr.  Smith:  the  Mr.  Smiths  obcr  (the)  Messrs  Smith;  —  Miss  Smith;  the 
Miss  Smiths  ober  the  Misses  Smith;  —  aber  nut  the  brothers  (sisters)  Smith; 
the  brothers  Grimm. 

§  29*  ^er  flcfticrte  (fogcnanntc  fac^pf^e)  ©cnitit)  ratrb  ge= 
btlbet  burcf)  ^In^dnguitg  Don  -'s  an  ben  @ing.  unb  bie  ntd^t  auf  -s 
enbigenben  ^luralc,  non  '  an  bie  auf  -s  enbigenben  ^lutale. 

^er  flefticrtc  @en.  ftc^t  t)Ot  f cittern  regtctcnbeti  ^afu§ :  Bob's  bed  = 
the  bed  of  Bob.  the  master's  desk  =  the  desk  of  the  master ;  — 
men's,  children's;  boys';  a  ladies'  tailor;  dqL  21,  35 — 22,  s  u.  §  37. 

5lnm.  1.  58eacf)te  bie  SluSfprad^e  oon  SSbrtem  roic  James's  22,6,  Charles's, 
Dickens's.  3"'^^^^^"  f*^^*  i^  ©igennamen  nac^  ^if^'^^i**^"  ^^^  ctnfad^  '  (apo- 
strophe): Saunders'  81,9*,   Guy  Fawkes'  81, 13.    ^  70, 15. 

5[Rer!e:   for  Jesus'  sake  -=  for  Christ's  sake. 

51  n  m,  2.  JBeac^tc  f olgenbe  93erbinbungen :  at  Tim's  father's  place  ^  at  the 
place  of  Tim's  father.  Tim's  and  Bob's  fathers,  aber  Edith  and  Tim's  father. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  V.'s  children.  In  Edward  IV.'s  reign  ==  in  Edward  the  Fourth's 
reign.  Harold,  the  last  Saxon  kiug's  death.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to 
India.  The  Emperor  of  Germany's  mother.  Her  son-in-law's  house,  her  sons- 
in-law's  house.    Somebody  else's  hat  ber  ^ut  non  jemanb  anber§. 

§  30.  ^a§  ©cfc^lec^t  bcr  6ubft*  (52,  n)  rairb  guroetlcn  be= 
geicf)net 

a)  burd)  befonbere  (Snbungen:  lion  lioness,  emperor  empress, 
master  mistress,  duke  duchess,  prince  princess,  actor  actress, 
heir  heiress ; 

b)  burc^  SSorfegung  von  SSorteru: 

^iere  roerben  unterfc^ieben  bnxd)  he  she,  male  female, 
cock  hen :  a  she-bear,  a  she-monkey,  a  cock  bird,  a  hen  bird ; 

^erfonen  burd)  man  maid  ( felten  male  female),  gentle- 
man lady :  a  man-servant,  a  maid-servant ;  a  gentleman  teacher, 
a  lady-teacher.  Qebod^  ift  bief e  Unterf ^eibung  f etten ;  g  e  ttj  6  ^  ti  t  i  c^ 
entfc^cibct  cittfac^  ber  3ufatntttettl)ang  iibcr  ha^  ®efcf)te(^t  ooti  SOSbrterti 
iDie:  enemy  i^zinh,  «itt;  friend;  companion  ©cfa^rte.  An;  cousin 
iCcttcr,  Soufme:  neighbour,  pupil,  slave,  saint,  dancer,  reader, 
teacher,  fo  ba§  alfo  servant  meift  '^ieitfttndb(^eti'  ^ei§t,  feltctt  '2)icitct'. 

§  3U  ^ie  S3eaeicf)nungen  Don  ^etfonen  l^aben  ba^  natitrUc^e 
®cfd)(ec^t,  hie  Don  ©ac^cn  finb  fac^Uc^  (19,33).  ^ie  3:iere  finb 
entmeber  fdd)Iicf)  ober  rii^ten  fid^  nacf)  bem  natiirlic^en  (^efd^led)t. 

5luc^  fonft  tt)erbeii  oft  a(§  ntdttnlid^  gebraui^t :  dog,  horse,  elephant, 
Hon,  tiger  u.  a.,  ats  it)eibli(^  cat,  fox  u.  a. 
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S0leift  tpciblic^  finb  bie  93c5ei(^tttttt9ett  (ship,  air-ship,  boat, 
steamer,  steam-boat,  engine  Sof  omottoe,  man-of-war)  unb  bie  9'lamett 
bet  6c^iffe  (it)ie  Orient  73, 22,  Victory  74, 28). 

^n  ber  g  c  {)  0  b  e  n  e  n  unb  ber  b  i  (^  t  e  r  i  f  (^  e  n  ©prarf)e  finb  of t  m  d  n  n  - 
I i c^  sun  bie  Sonne  unb  cingclne  5lbftrafte,  rote  death,  —  ra e i b It d^  moon 
ber  50^onb  unb  eingelne  5lbftra!te,  n)te  fortune  (71,6)  unb  bie  9^amen  bcr 
Hnber  (England  78, 9). 

§  32*    ^nx  im  ©ing*  merben  gebrauc^t 

a)  in  foKeftinem  ©inne  cattle  D^inbntel^  —  fish  g^ifcf),  g^ifdie  —  fowl 
iJebernie^  —  poultry  ©efliigel  —  hair  ^aax,  $aare  —  sail  (Segel, 
©egelfc^iffe  —  fruit  grud)t,  Dbft,  griic^te  —  foot  =  infantry, 
horse  =  cavalry,  cannon  =  artillery.  A  fleet  of  twenty -seven 
sail  74, 6 ;  shot  ©^rot,  ©efd^offe,  shell  ©ranaten. 

b)  pair  unb  dozen,  iDenn  fie  mit  gal^Ien  nerbunben  finb: 
two  pair  of  boots,  two  dozen  (of)  pens  =  24  pens,  abet  dozens 
(obet  heaps)  of  times  rcer  roeig  n)ie  oft,  dozens  of  mistakes  moffen* 
^aft  '^zl)kx,  by  dozens  (raofiir  ^dufiger :  by  the  dozen)  bu^enbraeife. 

3lud)  bei  anberen  S  a  m  m  e  I  g  a  ^  ( *  5lu§bruc!en  fte()t,  raenn  fie  mit 
Qalilen  oerbunben  finb,  ber  ©ing. :  gross  (=  12  dozen)  —  score 
(=  twenty:  ©tiege)  —  quire  (^^  24  sheets  of  equal  size)  — 
hundredweight  (Qentner,  abgefiirgt:  cwt=-112  lbs  in  ©nglanb, 
100  pounds  in  2(meri!a  —  stone  (14  lbs  ^orpergeraidit)  —  head 
(©tiirf  SSiel)  ober  SOSilb) :  —  five  quire  of  notepaper  5  ^ud^  S3rief= 
papier;  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  1000  Oiinber  [aber  two  heads  of 
cattle  groei  9tinbetfi)pfe]. 

33ei  anberen  5iJlaPeftimmungen  fte{)t  jeborf)  ber  plural:  1825 
metres  long,  85  feet  wide,  70  yards  high,  13  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  ten  years  old.   9JZer!e :  a  five  pound  note. 

c)  advice  -iRat,  D^atfc^ldge  —  business  ®efd)dft,  =c  —  knowledge 
^enntnt§,  =tffe  —  merchandise  ^aufmaimggiit,  =giiter  —  pro- 
duce ^robuft,  =e  —  progress  Q^ortfd^ritt,  =e  (much  progress)  — 
-ware  (hardware  @ifen=  unb  ^urgraaren)  —  furniture  S[Robel ; 
much  advice  t)iele  S^tatfi^lagc. 

^n  anberer  33ebeutung  ^ben  advice,  business  unb  progress 
einen^ural:  advices  §anbel§berid^te,  *9^a(i)rirf)ten;  businesses  (SJe= 
f ^dft§tdben ;  progresses  D^unbreif en  eine§  Jiirften  burd)  feine  Sdnber. 

d)  bread  S3rot;  ber  plural  breads  tft  fetten,  man  fagt  loaves,  rolls 
ober  bgl. 

§  33*  ^'^ut  im  ^(utal  raerben  gebraud^t:  trousers  .gjofen  — 
scissors  ©c^ere  —  braces  |)ofentrdger  —  contents  Qn{)alt  —  thanks 
^an!  —  the  middle  ages  ba§  SJlittelalter  —  riches  9ieid)tum. 

9Jler!e  a  pair  (two  pair)  of  scissors  (trousers)  eine  Od^erc,  ein  ^aar  ^ofen; 
many  thanks  nielen  ^an!.  —  oats  ^afer  (!oI(e!tit))  ift  plur:  Quaker  oats,  ^n 
3ufammenfe^ungen  ftet)t  ber  si:  oat-field,  -meal  (=9Jle]^I),  -straw  (=3tro]^). 
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§  34*  ^opptite  —  ober  i>om  6ing.  abn)eirf)enbe  —  ^ebeutun^ 
f)ahen  im  plural:  force  ^raft,  forces  ©trettfrdf te ,  Struppen  — 
spectacle  Sd)aufpiel,  5lnbUcf,  spectacles  S3rtllc  (a  pair  of  spectacles)  — 
physic  ^Ir^neifunbe,  5(rjnci,  physics  ^^pfif  —  stair  (=  step),  ©tufc, 
stairs  Xxeppe  (up  stairs,  down  stairs,  a  flight  of  stairs ;  he  lives  up 
three  pair  of  stairs). 

§  35»  %to^  titter  ^^3Iuralform  tDerbert  meift  aU  (Sing*  ge= 
braud)t  t>xe  Olamen  ber  ^iffenfi^aftcn  auf  -ics. 

Mathematics  is  (and)  are)  taught  in  all  secondary  schools  of 
Germany  besides  classics  and  modern  languages. 

9Jler!e:  al§  Singular  gilt  auc^  the  Times  (9lame  ber  36itu^9)  66,24. 

§  36*  ^ad)  einem  ^oUcftitJuamen  al§  ©ubjeft  fte^t  ba§  ^ra* 
bifat  oft  im  ^Invaif  befonber§  tDenn  an  bie  eingelnen  S3eftanbteile 
be§felben  gebad^t  rairb.  The  public  are  requested  to  keep  the  walks 
( =  to  keep  off*  the  grass) ;  —  f o  bcf onbcr§  nad^  family,  army,  enemy, 
people  (§  41  e)  u.  a.,  party  f  77, 13. 

§  37»  ®cr  Pcftiertc  ©enitit)  roirb  oorguggroeife  oon  ©ubftantioen 
gebilbet,  bie  ein  I  c  b  c  n  b  e  §  2Bef en  bejeic^nen.  ^a  er  meift  cin  S8  e  f  i  ^  t)  e  r  = 
|d(tni§  ausbriicft  totrb  er  aud)  possessive  case  genannt;  tjgl.  21, 35 — 
22, 8  unb  §  29.   @r  bejcici^ttct 

a)  gumeift  cine  ^erfon,  ber  etmag  ange^ort,  t)on  ber  etroaS 
^  e  r  r  ii  ^  r  t ,  ober  bie  ba§  ©ubjeft  einer2;dttgfettift. 

Bob's  bed  —  Chaucer's  works  —  Harold's  accession  — 
On  somebody's  telling  him  62, 5.  —  The  mariner's  compass  Q6,  ae. 

51  nm.    ^Sefonber^  ift  gu  mcr!en  ber  ©ebrauc^  be^  fre!tierten  ©enttios 

1.  niit  @rgdn5ung  oon  shop  (in  3lmeri!a  store),  house,  office,  hotel,  church 
n.  a.  in  SSenbungen  roie:  The  doctor's  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
I  passed  the  doctor's  on  my  way  home.  I  will  go  to  the  doctor's  now. 
—  I  bought  this  penknife  at  the  stationer's  rouud  the  corner. 

2.  mit  ©rgdnaung  ber  ^luralform  be^  im  Sing,  nor^ergel^enben  ©ubftantio^  in 
SBenbungen  rote:  He  is  no  friend  of  my  father's.  We  went  to  see  some 
pictures   of  our  drawing-master's.    This   is  an  old  book  of  my  mother's. 

b)  ^n  einaelnen  SSenbungen  fte{)t  ber  fleftierte  ©enitit)  and)  bei 
©  ad)  n  amen  gur  S3e5ei(f)nung  oon  3eit--  ober  9^aumbe* 
ftimmuttgen* 

a  few  minutes'  walk ;  the  Seven  Yeai's'  War ;  seven  days' 
notice  (^iinbigung).  A  week's  rent  (SHietc).  He  will  stay  with  us 
till  New  Year's  day  (New  Years'  Eve).  In  to-day's  (yesterday's, 
to-morrow's)  paper  in  ber  ^eutigen  Qeitung.  —  One  hour's  sleep 
before  midnight  is  worth  two  hours'  after.  —  I  wish  you  a  good 
night's  rest.   A  bird's-eye  view  ^Inftd^t  anB  ber  2}ogeIfc^au  ?  58, 30 : 
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§  38«  ^cr  mit  of  umf (^riebene  ©enitit)  tann  in  aikn  fatten  ftel)en, 
in  bencn  ein  @enittDt)er{)d(tm§  auggebriicft  rcerben  foil,    ^erfelbe  mn^  ftc^en 

a)  bei  fubftantitjicrten  ^bieltit)ett:  the  blood  (^(utj  of  the  dead 
and  dying  —  the  constitution  (3Serfaffung)  of  the  EngUsh ; 

b)  aU  Ciuantitcit^gettitii)  in  5Iu§bru(f en  rate :  a  glass  of  milk, 
a  bottle  of  wine,  a  pint  of  beer,  a  cup  of  tea,  a  piece  of  bread, 
a  pound  of  meat,  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  a 
pot  of  coffee. 

c)  al^  <ippo^iii)tv  ©Cttitit)  in  5Iu§brii(fen  rate:  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  month  of  July  —  the  title  of  empress  of 
India,  the  title  of  the  Great,  the  title  of  king  —  the  name  of 
Charles,  ^  68,  ss  ; 

aber  man  fagtCape  Cod,  Lake  Michigan,  the  river  Thames, 
Mount  Murchison,  King  Alfred  ufn). 

d)  al^  obj[cftit)et  ©cnitit) :  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  ^eint  fubjeftioen  ©enitio  fte{)t  entroeber  of  oberbie 
ficftierte  3=*5^wt  (§  37a):  the  enemy's  fear  (ober  the  fear  of  the 
enemy)  was  great  =  the  fear  felt  by  the  enemy ;  aber  nur  mit  of : 
their  fear  of  the  enemy  was  great  =  they  feared  the  enemy  greatly. 
§  39*    ®te  ^^^joption  f}at  f cine  ^afu§prapof ition,  b.  f).  ftc 

f)at  nie  of  ober  to  vox  fic^.  ®en  5lrti!el  ^at  bte  gu  @ad)namen,  oft 
auc^  hie  gu  $erf  onennamen  geprige  ^ppofition;  folgt  fie  einem 
©igennamen  al§  ^itel  ober  S3erraanbtfc^aft§uamen,  fo  fle^t  meift  !etn 
5lrtifel,  ogl.  §  15.  Leichhardt  started  from  Sydney,  the  capital  of 
New  South  Wales  58,  lo.  New  York  was  caUed  after  the  king's 
brother,  James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  56, 24.  Julius  Caesar, 
a  Roman  general  61, 2.  Bertha,  daughter  of  a  Frankish  king  62, 25. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  81, 42. 

§  40.   ^ttttpBtter*    Pronouns. 

^tonomen  ^offefftt>l>t.  ^offefftt)|)n       ^ePept>|>rotti)men 

I  id^  my  mein  minebermeinige  myself  i^  felbft 

me  mir,  mid^  myself  mir  (mid)) 

you  bu  your  bein,  yours  berbeinige  yourself  bu(©ie)  felbft 

you  bit,  bi(^  9^r  __,.  j  ^ir,  fi(^ 


yourself  |  ^^ Jjf^ 


he  er  his  fein  his  ber  feinige     himself  er  felbft 

him  tl^m,  il^n  himself  fi(^ 

she  fie  her  i^r  hers  ber  il^rige     herself  fie  felbft 

her  it)r,  fie  herself  fid) 
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CIS  rr  fxt^  CVS  xr  rr^^  vxcticrwpronomen 

pronomen        ^ofjcffipr.         ^of|cf|tt)pr.  '  ^    ^ 

it  e§  its  feiu  its  ber  feintge       itself  e§  felbft 

it  tl)m,  e§  itself  fid) 

we  ipir  our  unfer         ours  ber  unfrige  ourselves  roir  felbft 

us  un§  ourselves  un§ 

you  tf)r,  ©ic  youreuer^^^r   ^        (ber  eurige  yourselves  i^r  (Sie) 

you  eud^,  '^^^^^Iber^l^rige      felbft 

Qi^nen,  ©ie  yourselves  eud^,  fid^ 

they  fie  their  it)x  theirs  ber  i^rige  themselves  fie  felbft 

them  tl)nen,  themselves  fid) 

fie 

3lrd^aiftif c^e  (ueraltete)  Jormcn  fmb :  —  thou  bu  —  thee  bir,  bid^, 
thy,  thine,  thyself  (in  ber  ^id^ter^  unb  ^trd^enfprac^e  nod^  gebrdud^lid^, 
nur  felten  nod)  in  ber  Cuaferfprad^e,  f  74,  u — 21;  78, 22 — 24;  unb  — 
ye  xf)x*  —  (Thee  ftel)t  in  ber  Quaferfprad^e  fel)r  oft,  abcr  aud^  fonft  ju= 
rceilen  al§  9^1 0  m  t  n  a  t  i  0). 

§  4L    ©a^  |)erfdttUc^c  ^ttrtoort  (The  Personal  Pronoun). 

a)  ®er  ©enitit)  rairb  mit  of,  ber  ^atit)  tnit  to  be5etd)net: 
of  me  meiner,  von  mir,  to  me  mir;  of  us  unfer,  von  un§,  to 
of  you  beiner  (euer),  to  you  bir  (eud)),  [us  un§, 
of  him  fexner,  to  him  tl)m 

of  her  il)rer,  to  her  i^r      \  of  them  i^rer,  to  them  i^ueu 
of  it  feiner,  to  it  il)m 

g}^er!e:  of  it  (them)  bacon  —  with  it  (them)  bamit  —  for  it  (them)  bafiir 
—  through  it  (them)  baburd^  —  on  it  (them)  baran  ufro. 

93emer!ung :  Of  it  (baoon,  barau§)  bleibt  oft  uniiberfe^t  in  SBenbungcn  roie : 
[we  are  going  to  take  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  August  and  hope]  to  make  (to 
have)  a  jolly  (a  high)  time  of  it  =  luftig  unb  frbl^lid)  f etn.  f-  28, 19 ;  39,  26.  — 
5)er  (Seban!entnl)alt,  auf  ben  fidE)  of  it  boBet  bcgtc^t,  !ommt  guroeilen  nur  unbeut= 
tic^  ober  gar  nic^t  gum  SluSbrudf:  to  make  a  night  of  it  bic  S^ad^t  aufbleiben, 
bur(f)fc^rodrmcn. 

b)  ^a§  ^etfottal<)rottomett  fe^lt  oft  in  ^eberaenbungcn  rote:  thank 
you  banfe,  pray  bitte,  [(I)  thank  you,  sir,  ?  74,87,  (I)  pray,  do  not 
forsake  me]  —  unb  ftet^  nad)  etnem  9^c(atit),  beffen  SBesie^ung^roort  etn 
^erf onalptonomen  tft :  I  who  am  your  best  friend ;  you  who  are  my 
b.  f. ;  he  who  is  my  b.  f.,  ufn). 

c)  „t^^  mirb  iiberfe^t :  burc^  it  —  burd)  there  —  burd^  he,  she, 
they  —  burd^  so. 

^^e§"  =  it  al§  (Subjeft  unperfonlid)er  SSerben  (it  snows,  it 
seems,  it  happens,  it  strikes  nine  .  .) ; 
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gur  ^erDorE)ebung  eine§  ©a^gltebe§  (it  is  I  who  am  wrong;  it 
is  you  who  are  wrong;  it  is  he  who  is  wrong) ;  ba§  SS  e r  b  ftef)t  ^iei= 
bei  ft  e  t §  tm  © i n  g.  it  is  we  (you,  they)  who  are  wrong.  It  was  the 
Enghsh  who  had  won  the  East  Indies  72,39;  f  66,37;  71,22,  ogl. 
§  113b;  — 

al§  gtammatifd^e§  ©ubjeft,  tDenn  ba§  Iogtf(f)e  ©ubjeft  al§  3^n= 
finittP  ober  9^ebenfa^  folgt  (it  must  have  been  terrible  to  hear  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  73, 15 ;  ?  71,  31  j. 

„e§"  =  there  al§  §inn)etfung  auf  ein  folgenbe§  (Subjeft  bet  to 
be  unb  ben  intranfttiDen  S^erben ;  ba§  ^rabi!at  rtc^tet  [id)  l^ierbet 
na^  bem  ©ubjeft:  there  were  so  many  people  24,  32.  —  There  came 
by  a  priest  62,  3. 

„e§"  =-  he,  she,  Toenn  e§  al§  Subjeft  sum  §ilf§»crb  fein  etjie 
befttmmte  ^erfon,  =  they,  tDenn  eSme^rere  beftimmte  ^er[onen 
ober  (Sadden  Dertritt.  On  somebody's  telling  him  they  were  Angles 
62,  5  (?  73,  32 ).  —  Who  is  the  man  ?  He  is  my  tailor.  —  Who  are 
these  boys?  They  are  my  brothers.  —  Do  you  know  that  lady? 
Yes,  I  do ;  she  is  my  cousin.  —  He  is  none  other  than  Dr.  F.  e§  ift 
niemanb  anber§  al§  ber Dr. g.  —  5lber:  Who  was  here?  It  was  my  cousin. 

„e§"  =  so,  TDenu  e§  hei  to  be  unh  bei  intranfttiDen  23crben  ba§ 
prdbifatioe  5lb].  —  ober  al§  Dbjeft  bet  ben  isSerben  be§  3:un§, 
6agen§  unb  ^en!en§  ein  S3erb  ober  einen  gangen  @a^  —  oertritt. 
You  say,  you  are  hungry ;  so  am  I.  —  You  say  you  feel  thirsty ;  so 
do  I.  —  Shall  we  be  in  time  for  the  8.35  train?  Yes,  I  think  (believe) 
so.  Who  said  so  ?  He  said  so  more  than  once.  —  f  70,  ss ;  73,  so ;  73,  ss. 

d)  ^e^^  rairb  m(^t  il^erfe^t, 

raenn  e§  al§  Dbjeft  etne§  $tlf§t)erb§  bag  oorangegangene  93erb 
oertritt.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  holidays.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
34, 34;  t)gl.  41, 25  unb  §  73  3lnm.; 

in  5Intn)orten  nad^  to  be,  raenn  e§  ein  oorangegangeneS  (Subft. 
ober  W)}.  oertritt.  Are  you  my  uncle's  new  footman  (Safai)?  Yes, 
sir,  1  am  (No,  sir,  1  am  not).  —  Is  she  rich  ?  No,  she  is  not ; 

roenn  e§  auf  etnen  Dbjeftfa^  l^inraeift.  Ought  man,  then,  to 
wonder  if  the  Northmen  preferred  (e§  rorgogcn)  to  stay  in  the  sunny 
lands  of  France?  ^Tuc^  bic  auf  einen  folgenben  QnfinittD-  ober  ^on* 
junftionalfa^  f)inn)eifenben  3Ibt)erbien  „baron",  „barauf",  „bafur"  bleiben 
uniiberfe^t :  Columbus  never  doubted  that  he  would  succeed  in  reaching 
India. 

e)  ^a§  beutfc^e  matt  wixb  burd)  one,  —  burd^  people  —  burd^ 
man,  men,  we,  you,  they,  -—  unb  fel)r  puftg  bur^  ha§>  ^afftt) 
iiberfe^t. 
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93eifptele:  one:  ?  61, 255  77,8;  80,4.  —  In  order  to  see  fine 
horses,  people  in  London  go  to  Kotten  Row  in  Hyde  Park.  ?  57,  is. 
—  Man  can  express  his  thoughts  by  speech  (men  . .  their ;  we  . .  our ; 
you,  as  a  human  being,  c.  exp.  your  . .)  —  we  ?  88, 30 ;  72, 10.  —  Wlan 
|at'§  mir  gefagt  people  told  me  so :  they  told  me  so ;  I  was  told  so. 
^affiDtf(f) :  He  was  pardoned.     The  doctor  was  sent  for.    f  60,  as ; 

60,32;    66,11;    73,26:     71,  31;    71,32. 

91  nm.  one  ^at  ben  9I!!ufatiD  one,  ben  ©emtio  one's,  ba^  SReflejio  oneself 
(ditere  Sdjreibung  one's  self);  ngl.  §  43a.  One  cannot  do  too  much  good  to 
f»ne's  fellow-creatures  —  One  ought  not  to  talk  too  much  of  oneself.  ^  35, 36 ;  74, 2, 

2J^er!e :  one's  begiefjt  fid^  ftets  nur  auf  bas  (!Iar  auigebriicfte  obex  gu  benfenbe) 
SuBjeft  one,  —  nid^t  auf  every  one,  some  one:  One  has  one's  faults;  every 
one  has  his  faults.     Some  one  has  left  his  umbrella  behind. 

§  42.    ^a§  rtlcfbcsuglic^c  ?filrte)ort  (The  Reflexive  Pronoun) 

a)  btent  gur  ^e5ei(f)nung  eine§  reflejxnen  S3erpltmffe§  bei 
S3erben  (he  had  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  62,  u;  ogl.  §  82)  — 

gur  53erftdrfung  etne§  ©ubft.,  eiueg  ^erfoualpr.  ober  etne§  auf 
ein  6ubft.  ^uriitoeifenben  Sftelattng :  The  river  itseK,  was  the  only 
connection  between  them  56, 28.  Count  them  yourself  60, 13.  Bertha, 
who  was  herself  already  a  believer  62, 26.     f  57, 23 ;  35,  ae. 

b)  SSenn  hie  ^atbe  unb  5lf!uf.  ber  perfonItd)en  giirinorter 
(mir  mid),  bit  bid^,  ftd^,  un§,  eud),  fid^)  biefclbe  ^erfon  rate  ba§  (Subjeft 
be^eid)nen,  fo  tnerben  fie  burd)  ba§  Sfteflejinpronomen  (myseK,  your- 
self, himself  ufm.)  iiberfe^t.  I  imagined  myself  once  more  a  school- 
boy 58,  32.     ^  62, 27 ;  59,  4 ;  59, 24. 

3Jierf e :  he  defends  me,  I  defend  myself  —  he  defends  us,  we  defend  our- 
selves —  we  defended  you,  why  did  you  not  defend  yourselves?  —  we  shall 
defend  them,  they  will  defend  themselves  —  we  shall  defend  her,  she  cannot 
defend  herself  —  we  shall  defend  you;  shall  you  not  defend  your.'^elf  (your- 
selves)? —  we  shall  not  defend  him;  he  can  defend  himself —  we  shall  defend 
the  child;  it  (he,  she)  cannot  defend  itself  (himself,  herself). 

3lu§n.  Sflac^  ^rapofitioncn  ftel^t  ftatt  be§  a^eflcjiog  ba§  perfijnlid^e  giir= 
inort,  roenn  cine  rdumlicf)e  93cgiel^ung  auSgebriicft  roirb,  unb  !eine  nac^briicflidje 
Sctonung  be§  ^iirroorte^  norliegt.  Dr.  Leichhardt  had  with  him  six  Europeans 
58,34.  They  took  with  them  15  horses  58,36.  ^  77,  21.  I  had  no  change  (no 
small  money)  about  me. 

c)  (Stub  bie  giirtDorter  „un§,  eud),  fid)"  gleid^bebeutenb  mtt 
„einanber",  fo  tnerben  fie  burc§  hie  n)e(f)felbe5iigli(f)en  ober  reji^ 
pxoUn  (reciprocal)  giirtDorter  each  other  ober  one  another  iiberfegt. 
Love  each  other  (one  another)  liebet  eud) !  We  loved  each  other. 
They  hated  one  another.  —  They  did  not  understand  each  other's 
language. 

Unterfd)etbe :  They  defended  themselves,  they  defended  each 
other;  they  deceived  themselves,  they  deceived  each  other. 
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2tnm.  1.  '2)ie  ^rSpofitionen  ftel^en  t)ot  each  other  ober  one  another. 
Not  far  from  each  other  59,  3.    They  tried  to  set  them  against  one  another  61,  as. 

5Inm.  2.  ®emnad)  !ann  „fi^"  auf  iieun  SScifen  iiber[e^t  raerben:  burd) 
oneself  (35, 36) ,  himself,  herself,  itself,  yourself,  yourselves,  themselves,  each 
other,  one  another;  —  burd^  oneself  nur,  roenn  es  fic^  guriicfbeaiel^t  auf  ba§ 
unbeftimmte  (Subjelt  one  (man,  einer),  ober  raenn  bei  einem  ;3»^finittD  !etn  be= 
ftimmteS  ©ubjeft  angegcben  ift.    §  82  a.    §  41  e.  51. 

§  43*  ®a§  bcft^attjcigenbe  ^ii^^^ort.  The  Possessive  Pronoun 
(32, 6  unb  §  40j. 

a)  ,,(3eitt"  auf  ein  unbeftimmte§  ©ubjeft  begogen  i)ei6t 
one's,  ftelie  §  41e.  31.; 

b)  ^a§  fttbftantit)ifc^c  ^ojfef[it)pronomen  fte^t  ftet§  o^ne  ^r-- 
txMr  aud^  roenn  e§  prabifatio  gebraud^t  ift:  mine  is  getting  bound  [=  my 
dictionary]  18,  i.  ?  32,  ? ;  34,  le;  59,  9  ;  74,  28.  —  This  dictionary  is 
mine;  these  dictionaries  are  mine.  —  Believe  me,  to  be,  dear  Sir, 
Yours,  respectfully,  N.  N. 

c)  Stub  gmet  ^offeffiDe  mit  einem  ©ubftantin  Derbuuben,  fo 
ftel^t  ba§  gmeite  in  ber  fubftanttnifc^en  gorm  l^tnter  bcm  ©ubftantin : 
your  father  and  mine  34, 24  bein  imb  mein  S5ater.  —  Our  house  and 
theirs  are  close  to  each  other. 

d)  ©tatt  be§  abjeftiDifdien  ^off efftn§  fte^t  befonberS  in  ber  llm= 
gang§fprad)e  ha§>  fubftantinifd^e  oft,  menu  nor  einem  ©ubft.  ein 
anbere§  ^ronomen  ober  no  ober  a  ftel)t.  An  old  College  friend  of 
ours  82,  89  =  one  of  our  old  College  friends;  §  37  a  51.  2.  —  He 
is  a  friend  of  mine  =  one  of  my  friends.  —  All  friends  of  yours 
(==  all  your  friends)  will  be  heartily  welcome  to  me. 

e)  ^(conaftif^  ftef)t  bag  ^offeffin  ba,  mo  bie  gugeprigfeit 
eine  felbftnerftanbli(f)e  ift,  in  melen  SOBenbungen,  namentlid)  hex  ben 
Sflamen  non  ^brperteilen  unb  ^Ieibung§ftii(f  en :  Bob  .  .  rubbing  his 
(ftd^  bte)  eyes  14,  9.  —  Gilbert  got  kiUed  by  a  spear  which  pierced 
his  (i^m  bie)  chest  59,  9.  —  \  56,  43 ;  68,  29 ;  68,  30.  —  I  had  my  hair 
cut.  —  Where  do  you  get  your  clothes  made  ?  —  Take  off  your  hat 
before  entering  the  room.  —  My  head  aches  ^  I  have  a  headache 
id)  {)abe  ^opfroei),  mir  tut  ber  ^opf  reel).  —  I  beg  your  pardon  (begging 
his  pardon  69, 2 ;   he  begged  my  pardon ;  he  begs  her  pardon). 

f)  own  „eigen"  ftef)t  nur  in  SSerbinbung  mit  einem  abje!  = 
tinifc^en  ^offeffin  (ober  nact)  einem  fdd^fif^en  ®eniti»  §  29,  §  37, 
§  43  a)  unb  gmar  meift  mit  of  ]E)inter  feinem  ©ubftantin :  1  have  got 
my  own  room  ober  a  room  of  my  own.  My  father  has  no  house  of  his 
own.   ^  71, 11.    The  Boys'  Own  Paper  =  ©(^iilergeitfc^rift. 

§  44*  ^a§>  ^ittjeigcttbe  ^nxtooxtr  The  Demonstrative  Pronoun 
(32,  8). 
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a)  <Binq.:  this  biefer  that  j^ner  the  same  berfel6e  such  folc^er 
$Iur. :  these  those  the  same  such 

5rnm.  the  same  =  'berfelbe'  im  ©inne  oon  'bcr  namlic^c',  'genau  ber 
gleic^e',  —  uerftdrft:  the  very  same  'gang  genau  berfelBe'. 

b)  this  unb  that  fmb  adeinfte^cnb  fdc^Ii^:  „bte§",  „\^n^^"  {„ha^" ). 
^lletnftel^enb  auf  einc  ^  erf  on  Begogen,  miiffen  fie  one  obcr  ein  ent= 
fprec^enbe§  ©ubft.  f)inter  ftc^  f)aben.  ^te  ^lurale  these,  those  raerben 
jebod)  aud^  in  be5ug  auf  ^erjonen  fubftantiDifd^  gebrauc^t. 

c)  SBeifen  ^bic^"  unb  „ha^^  auf  ein  (Subft.  im  plural,  fo 
merben  fie  burd)  bie  ^lurale  these,  those  ober  such  iiberfe^t: 

Such  were  his  last  words.  —  These  are  my  books  and  those 
are  yom-s.   $  62, 9. 

d)  this,  these  Dor  Qa^lau^bxMen  hex  ^eitbeftimmungen  raeifen 
aiif  einen  in  bie  ©egenraart  be§  (Sprec^enben  ]^ineinreicf)enben  QeiU 
raum  ber  93ergangenf)eit  ober  ^^^it^ft*.  I  hare  not  been  ontthis 
fortnight;  I  shall  not  be  ready  this  fortnight  (t)or  14  2:agcn).  —  My 
daughter  has  been  dead  these  (fcit)  six  months.  —  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  there  these  six  months  (ogl.  §  85,  unb  §  107,5  „fett'0. 

e)  51I§  ©etcnnittatit)  (32,  lo)  bient  oor  einem  ©ubftantio  that  (ober 
the),  o^ne  (Subftantio  he  (she,  that ;  they  obcr  those) ;  ogl.  §  41  a. 

<-  •     '  rZ     1     ^1      1  ^lur.:  they  (those)  who  ober  such  as, 

btejentge,  raeldje  she  who  J  ^  j  \ 

bagjentge,  mag  that  which,  ^lur.  those  which, 
berjenige  ^nabe,  n)el(f)er  that  (ober  the)  boy  who, 
biejenigen  ^naben,  roelc^e  those  (ober  the)  boys  who  (21, 19). 

Such  as  (=  they  who)  had  lost  aU.  then*  other  property,  would 
often  stake  their  own  personal  freedom  on  a  throw  of  the  dice  62, 19. 
- — 532,10 — 13;  60,32;  61,33. 

^^erjenige",  „ber"  al§  SSertreter  eine§  au§  bem  aSor{)ergc^enben  ju 
ergdnjenben  (SubftantinS  =  that,  $Iur.  those. 

Cook  discovered  the  strait  that  bears  his  name,  and  that  be- 
tween Australia  and  New  Guinea  58, 1.  —  f  61,  is;  62, 28. 

5(nm.  ©tatt  he  who  ,berienige,  raclc^er'  finbet  fid^  and)  the  one  who  obcr 
that  one  who. 

§  45*  ^ie  ^agcfiittodrter  (The  Interrogative  Pronouns 
32,  14;  23, 7)  finb  who,  what,  which. 

a)  who  fragt  fubftantimftf)  adgemein  n  a  (^  ^erfonen :  toet? 
whose  meffen?  —  whom  n)en?  —  to  whom?  n)em?  gu  raem?  an 
roen  ?  —  of  whom  ?  non  roem  ? 

what  fragt  1.  fubftantioifd)  allgemein  nac^  (Sadden:  toa^? 
of  what  raoDon?    to  what  rao^u,  raoran?    what  n)a§?  —  2.  ab= 
jeftioifd)  aUgemctn  na^  ^erfonen  ober  (Sad)en:  tva^  fiir  ein?  roeld^er? 

13* 
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which  fragt  fubftantbifd)  obcr  abjeftbifd)  al§  S^n§wa^l  = 
pronomen  nad)  eingelnen  —  (unter  tDenigen  g^an^)  beftimmtcn  —  ^erfonen 
ober  6ad)en:  tDer?  n)a§;  xva§>  fiir  etn?  tpel^er? 

Who  could  not  find  his  sponge  ?  Which  of  the  two  boys  could 
not  find  it?  —  In  what  year  did  William  the  Conqueror  come  to 
England?  —  In  which  of  the  Queen's  three  chief  residences  was 
WilUam  II.  entertained?  —  ?  23, 7— is;  32,  14—21. 

Who  ift  auct)  pluradfd^:  ?  32, 15— le. 

b)  @ine  mil  bem  gragefiirraort  nerbunbene  ^rd^jofltion  ftel^t 
meift  i)inttx  bem  QJcrb*  'What  are  you  thinking  of?  60, 12.  — 
Whom  was  Bob  speaking  to?  —  What  are  you  looking  at? 

3t{)nlic^  bet  bem  g^rageaboerb  where?  Where  did  they  come  from?  = 
From  where  .  .  60, 17. 

31  nm.  93ci  n  a  (^  geftcEter  ^ropofition  fe^t  bie  —  groanglofe,  ntrfit  bie  t)or= 
nel^me  —  llmgartg§fprad)e  ftatt  whom  guroeilen  who:  Who  is  Paradise  Lost 
by?  —  Who  is  that  new  piece  by?  =  By  whom  is  .  . 

c)  ^a§  abie!tit)i[(^e  gragefiirraort  what  ftel^t  in  ber  rt)tr!It(f)en 
grage  ftet§  o^m  ^rtifel,  bagegen  ^ei^t  „ma^  fiir  etn"  in  bet 
t^etotif^en  Jfta^e  (im  oerraunberten  2lu§ruf)  what  a.  What  a  wonder- 
ful impression  it  does  make  upon  a  European  visitor  57,i2.  SSgt. 
§  114a  3lnm.;  §  117b. 

§  46.  ®a§  jurtl^tPclfcttbc  J?ilrtoort,  The  Relative  Pronoun 
(32, 21). 

a)  who  raeld^er,  e,  e§;  e  —  ftel^t  in  be5ug  auf  ^crfonen:  — 
ober  whose  (of  whom),  to  whom,  whom, 

which  raeld^er,  e,  c§;  e  —  ftel^t  in  be^ug  auf  (5ad)^n  (unb  ^iere) 
ober  auf  hen  ^nf)alt  etne§  gan^en  (Sa^e§, 

that  toetd^er,  e,  e§;  e  —  ftef)t  im  9^omtnattt)  ober  ^Iffufatin  —  nur 
in  etnfd^ranfenben  ^lelatiofa^en  —  in  be^ug  auf  3ac^en  ttttb  ^crfoncn* 

what=  „ba§,  ma§"  —  ftel)t  meift  an  ©telle  be§  ooUeren  that  which. 

b)  They  laugh  best  who  laugh  last  2,  is.  —  Afterwards  Colonel 
Roebling  was  chosen,  an  engineer  of  greater  experience,  to  whom 
the  work  was  entrusted  (unb  i^xn  n)urbe  bann  . .)  56,  se.  f  32, 22-35 ; 
56,  21;  56,80 — 31;  57,24;  61, 21 ;  61,32;  62,  so;  63,44. 

^er  iRetattofa^  be§  erften  (5a^e§  ift  no  tn)  en  big  fiir  ba§  3Serftonb^ 
ni§  be§  ©inneS;  ber  jraeite  @a^  rcdre  and)  o()ne  feinen  tRelatiofa^  oer- 
ftanbli^.  Olelatiofd^e,  n)eld)e  fiir  ha§  3Serftanbni§  be§  ©a^e§  notraenbig  finb 
unb  jur  naE)eren  ^eftimmung  x\)xt§  ^egie{)ung§n)orte§  btenen,  I)ei§en  ein^ 
fc^rdntenbe  Stelattofd^e  (restrictive,  or  qualifying,  relative  clauses).  — 
9ftclatir)fd^e,  raelc^e  nur  eine  beildufige,  W  @rjdf)(ung  fortfiiljrenbe  Slngabe 
entl)alten,  !)ei6en  erraetternbe  (amphfying  or  explanatory),  ©tatt  eine§ 
erroeiternben  Cftelatit)fa^e§  fann  im  ^eutfifen  oft  ein  gauptfa^  fte^en. 

9^ur  oor  ermeitemben  9telatit)fd^en  fte{)t  ein  ^omma. 
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3n  cinfc^ranfenbctt  9^e(atit>fa^cn  fami  that  ftatt  who,  whom 
ober  which  ftef)en;  that  —  a(§  Sflelatio  —  §Qt  aber  nte  eine  $rd= 
;po[ition  d  o  r  fid). 

Qn  einfd)rdn!enben  Otelatiofd^en  faun  bcr  ^ffujatii)  be§ 
9lelatit)§  au^fattcn,  tDenn  Dor  i^m  fcine  ^rdpofition  fte^t  (32, 29). 

It  was  a  cruel  religion  [which]  they  taught  60,  25.  The  first 
question  [that]  Tim  asks  is  where  Old  Major  is  35,  37.  The  Angles 
drove  out  the  very  people  [whom]  they  had  come  to  defend  61, 34. 
^  17,33;  28,6;  31,9,  32,34. 

@ine  mtt  bem  Sf^elatit)  nerbunbene  ^ta^jofttion  fann  Winter  ha^ 
Q3crb  treten.    5luc^  in  btefem  gaEe  !ann  ber  5l!fufattt)  auSfaden. 

Just  as  the  sunilar  stone  circles  tcMch  one  meets  ivith  in  other 
parts  of  the  British  islands  60, 20  =  with  ivhich  one  meets :  bei  naci^= 
gefteHter  ^rdpofttton  fann  that  f iir  which  eintreten :  that  one  meets  with ; 
bei  ausgefallenem  5(ffuf.  =  one  meets  ivith. 

He  keeps  the  oar  he  rowed  with  =  50, 17  =  which  (ober  that; 
he  rowed  with  -=  with  which  he  rowed.  —  f  61, 30. 

51  inn.  1.  *2)ie  2lu§Ia|fung  be§  S^ominatios  be©  Sflelatbpronomeng  gilt  — 
aufeer  in  bcr  Umgangsfpracf)e  in  gdgen  mtt  there  is  —  in  ber  ^eutigcn  (Spra(f)e 
nicf)t  fiir  guldffig.    Here  is  somebody  -wants  to  see  you. 

2{nm.  2.  ^m  ^nfc^Iu^  an  einen  negatioen  Segrtff  finbet  fic^  fiir  „n)elc§er 
nic^t"  —  in  ber  (5d)riftfprac^e  —  guroeilcn  einfad^  but;  ogl.  §  HI,  4a. 

c)  whose  —  meift  nur  auf  ^erfoncn  bcgiiglic^  —  ift  ^offeffiD= 
^afu§  unb  fann  nur  non  einem  (Subftantio  abE)dngen,  beffen 
5IrtifeI  e§  nerbrdngt,  unb  nor  bem  e§  ftef)t; 

of  whom  —  auf  ^erfonen  begiiglid)  —  ift  Don  einem  ^Ibj.  ober 
S3erb  abf)dngig; 

of  which  —  auf  ©ac^en  begiiglic^  —  fteE)t  f)  inter  bem  ©ubft., 
non  bem  e§  ab^dngt. 

They  burned  cattle  .  .  as  sacrifices  to  some  god,  whose  favour 
they  desired  to  win,  or  whose  wrath  they  wished  to  tm^n  away 
*'0,  27.  —  Persecuting  the  Druids,  of  whom  they  were  very  much 
afraid  61,8.  —  Above  this  was  .  .  the  jewelled  umbrella,  with  the 
possession  of  which  Indian  tradition  connects  the  rulership  of 
India  56,  3.  —  To  provide  themselves  with  some  fresh  meat,  Leich- 
hardt  and  his  party  killed  (f(^o|fen)  wild  animals  and  birds,  of  which 
there  were  plenty  in  the  country.  —  ^  73,  5 ;  73,  1 ;  56,  le ;  57,  22. 

d)  that,  "tiCL^  nur  in  einfc^rdnfcnben  D^etatiofd^en  unb  nie  naci^  einer 
^rdpofition  ftcljt,  mirb  nor^ugSmeife  gebrauc^t  nad^  ben  DIeutren  all 
(attes),  everything  (atle§)  unb  nothing,  foraie  nad)  the  same,  \\a6) 
©uperlatioen  unb  Orbnung§gaJ)Ien.    All  that  you  do,  do  with  yom- 
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might!  3,  n.  (3(bcr  all  who  attc,  bic  59, 28.  Everything  that  74, 84. 
Nothing  that  73,  4i.  The  same  that  61,  ao.  The  first  that  35,  a?. 
The  last  that.  —  The  very  best  [that]  I  ever  saw. 

e)  jpa^  =  what,  iDenn  e§  gletd^Bebcutenb  ift  mtt  ,,ba§,  Tt)a§", 
„ba§ientge,  n)a§"  (©nglifrf)  ftc{)t  tiierfiir  gutDeilen  aud^  that  which);  what 
fte{)t  immer  o{)ne  S3e5te{)ung§rDort.    grangbftfdi :  ce  qui,  ce  que.  — 

I  21,  20. 

\D(i^  =  which,  raenn  e§  fid)  auf  ben  3n()alt  be§  t)orE)erge]^enben 
(5a^e§  be5tei)t  unb  gleid^bebeutenb  i[t  mtt  „nnh  bie§"  (f  61,  n). 

What  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured.  That's  just  what  I 
wanted.  They  were  highly  pleased  with  what  we  told  them.  You 
can  never  rely  on  what  he  says.  He  seldom  objects  to  what  I 
propose. 

51  nm.  %a§  beutfc^e  „wa^"  roirb  bemnad^  iiberfc^t;  aU  :3ntcrrogatit)  burc^ 
what  (what  a),  which,  —  al§  SRelatit)  buxd)  what,  that,  which. 

f)  SSeraHgemeinernbe  Sf^elattDe  raerben  mtt  ever  gebilbet: 
whoever  (whosoever  rcer  auc^  immer),  whichever  (whichsoever), 
whatever  (whatsoever).  Whichever  way  they  went,  they  heard 
nothing  of  the  unfortunate  explorer.  —  ?•  61,  i? ;  68,  19. 

§  47*    Hnbeftimmte  ?filrta)dttet  (Indefinite  Pronouns). 

a)  9^ur  abieftit)ifc^  ftnb:  no  !ctn  unb  bie  ©ingulare  every  jeber 
(ju  ciner  ©attung  ge{)brige)  unb  many  a  mand^er. 

9^  u  r  fubftatttit)if(^  ftnb :  others  anbere  (the  others  fubftaittioifdl 
bic  anberen),  one  einer,  none  niemanb,  fomie  bie  ^i^f^^^^^nfe^ungen 
non  one,  body  unb  thing: 

no  one  niemanb,  some  one,  any  one  irgenbeiner,  every  one  jeber  — 
nobody,  not  anybody  niemanb,  somebody,  anybody  irgenb  jemanb,  every- 
body jeber  —  nothing,  not  anything  ntd^t§,  something,  anything  irgenb 
ttv)a§,  everything  jebe§,  atle§. 

WiUe  iibrigen  ftnb  fotoo^t  fttbftantit)ifc^  a(^  abie!tit)if(^ : 

all  gang,  aUe,  alle^  —  some,  any  etmag,  eintge  —  each  jeber 
(einjelne  an§  einer  bef(i)rdn!ten  3lnga!)l)  —  either  einer  non  betben,  jeber 
©on  betben,  neither  feiner  t)on  betben  —  both  betbe  —  much  (@ing.) 
niel,  many  (^lur.)  t)iele;  little  (Sing.)  menig;  few  (^lur.)  menige; 
a  little  ein  menig,  a  few  eintge,  ein  paar  —  several  mel^rere  — 
other  anbere  (another  =  1.  ein  anberer  26,  s.  —-  2.  nod^  ein  30,  is.  Do 
not  say  another  word  fetn  SOSort  meEir !) 

b)  any  unb  feine  ^lif^i^^^^^^f^fei^^Q^ri  ftel^en  i)auptfdd^lt(^  in 
nernetnenben,  fragenben  unb  bebingenben  @d^en;  in 
bejal^enben  ©ci^en  bebeuten  fie  „irgenb  ein  beltebiger",  „jeber  ein* 
gelne,  ber  nur",  ^jeber  nur  ben!bare'\  (Anything  jcbe§  etn^elne,  ba§ 
nur  irgenbnjie  =  aKe§.) 
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some  —  any,  ^  32,  36 — 33,  s ;  34,  9 — n. 

c)  all  abj.  =  ganj,  all;  ^(ur.  al(e;  —  fubft.  =  a((e§,  aHe;  all 
alle§  (inSgefamt) ;  everything  alle§  (jebe§  eingelnc ).  —  all  aboerbtal :  ganj. 

All  Europe  obcr  the  whole  of  Europe;  all  the  town  =  the 
whole  town ;  all  streets,  all  the  streets  of  this  town.  All  his  money. 

All  manner  of  (atterlei)  pretty  colours.  Many  kinds  (sorts)  of 
trees.   Various  kinds  of  fruit.    Three  kinds  of  brcierlet. 

Both  my  horses ;  both  the  girls  ober  the  two  girls.  —  3Btr  aUe 
=  We  all  ober  all  of  us ;  you  all,  all  of  you ;  they  all,  all  of  them.  — 
SSir  beibe  =  we  both  ober  both  of  us  [gen. :  of  us  both  =  of  both 
of  us  unfer  beibcv;  dat.:  to  us  both  =  to  both  of  us  un§  beiben]. 

d)  each  =^  jeber  etn5elne  au§  etner  befc^rdnften  ober  beftimmten  5In- 
\cl\)\.  Mr.  V.  gave  each  of  them  three  fine  books.  Every  boy  is  fond 
of  playing  (=^  aEe  ^naben);  each  of  these  boys;  each  boy  of  this 
class.  —  Every  house  has  a  roof;  each  of  these  houses  has  a  red 
roof.  —  There  are  five  fingers  on  each  hand.  —  I  paid  fourpence  half- 
penny each  for  these  cigars. 

3tatt  each  of  us  (you.  them)  fagt  man  aud^  every  one  of  us  (you, 
them),  irobei  one  betont  rotrb. 

STnm.  9Sor  3eit=  unb  9flaumbeftimmungen  rotrb  ,,0116"  burd)  every  ubcr= 
fc^t.  That's  how  it  is  every  morning  (every  day).  —  Every  other  day  allc 
^roei  ^agc.  Eveiy  two  hours  (miles)  aVi^  groet  ©tunben  (SJleilen).  —  Every  fort- 
night arte  Dier^cl^n  3:agc. 

©ag  gigenfc^aff^UJOtt    The  Adjective. 

§  48.  ^a§  ^bjeftiD  f)at  fiir  atle  ©efcftlec^ter,  ^a^Ien  nnh  ^afu§ 
Mefelbe  gorm.   @§  ift  uur  ber  ©teigerung  fd^ig  (31, 24;  52, 13). 

9Jler!e:  %a%  ^Ibj.  other  roirb  im  "•plural  freftiert,  icboc^  nur,  roenn  e§ 
f  ub  ft  a  n  t  i  D  i  f  (^  gebrauc^t  roirb :  others  anberc ;  the  others  bie  anberen.  SSgl.  §  55  e. 

a)  broad  breit,  broader,  broadest 

wet  nag,  wetter,  wettest  —  dry  troden,  drier,  driest 
tine  f(^on,  finer,  finest  —  free  frei,  freer,  freest. 

b)  severe  ftreng,  severer,  severest  —  polite  l)ofItci^,  politer, 
politest  —  noble  ebel,  nobler,  noblest  —  heavy  fc^toer,  heavier, 
heaviest  —  pretty  ^iibf d^,  prettier,  prettiest. 

c)  intense  ^eftig  angefpannt,  more  intense,  most  intense  —  recent 
mobent,  neu,  more  (most)  recent  —  meagre  mager,  more  (most)  meagre 
—  beautiful  fc^on,  more  (most)  beautiful  —  necessary  notraenbig, 
more  (most)  necessary  —  flattering  fi^meic^el^aft,  more  (most) 
flattering  —  bent  gebeugt,  more  (most  bent). 
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5lufbeutfd)c3Betfe  burd)  5(n{)angung  Don  |  e  jr  unb  [e]st  raerben 
g  e  f t  e  i  g  e  1 1 

a)  alle  einftlBigen  5Ibj[.; 
b)DOH  ben  graeifilbtgen 

1.  btejeutgen,  raeld^e  auf  ber5n)etten(5iIbebetont 
finb,  fall§  biefe  einen  Ian  gen  S^ofal  ent^'dlt,  — 

2.  bie  anf  -le  mtt  DDr^ergeI)enbem  ^onfonanten  —  unb 

3.  bic  auf  -y  mtt  t)or!^erg.  ^'onf.  — 

augerbctn  Ijdufig  nodf):  narrow,  j)leasant,  handsome  fd^on,  clever, 
cruel  (crueller,  cruellest),  bitter,  common,  wholesome  9efunbi)eitfbrbernb. 

c)  5lEe  iibrigen  giDeiftlbigen,  foraie  alle  mel^rftlbigcn  ^bjeftine  —  unb 
augerbem  alle  ^arti^ipien,  and)  hk  einfilbigett  —  merbeu  auf  fran^ofifcfie 
SSeife  burd^  Umfc^reibung  mit  more  unb  most  gefteigert. 

5lnm.  Seac£)te  a)  bie  ©c^reibung  (bic  ortl^ograp^ifc^en  ©igentiimlid^feiten) 
©.  42,  i;  42,24.  —  b)  bie  2{u§fpra(f)e:  vox  -ev,  -est 

1.  ftel^t  S3orber3ungen=l :  nobler,  noblest,  simpler,  simplest  ii.  a.  f)aben 
S3orber5ungen=l,  ma^xenh  noble,  simple  u.  a.  ^intergauTuen=^  l^aben  (5, 24 ;  §  2). 

2.  »•  lautet  tonfonantifc^  (5,32):  clearer,  dearer  u.  a.  (mit  lonfonantifc^eni 
3ungcnfpi^en=r),  bagegen  clear,  dear  (mit  nofalifc^em  »);  ugl.  §  6. 

3.  bie  brei  ^bieftice  long,  strong,  young  (bie  im  ^ofitiu  einfad^ert  D^afallaut 
ol^ne  nad)!Ungenbe§  g  l^aben),  roerben  im  ^omparatiu  unb  ©uperlatiu  mtt  lautem 
g  (roie  -ng-  in  finger,  hunger,  al\o  mit  im)  gefprodien:  —  Untev[(f)eibe :  longest 
Idngfter  (mit  lautem  g)  non  thou  longest  bu  nerlangft,  fel^nft  hid)  (einfadf)  mit  oj). 

§  50*  Hnregetmaftige  Gteigerung*  good,  better,  best ;  —  bad 
fd^Ied)t  (evil,  libel,  fi^Umm,  ill  f(^Iec^t,  fran!),  worse,  worst;  —  little 
gering,  raenig,  less,  least:  —  much  niel  (many  niele),  more,  most;  — 
far  raett,  fern,  farther,  further,  farthest,  furthest;  —  near,  na!)e, 
nearer,  nearest,  next;  — late,  later  f pater,  latter,  le^tere,  latest  fpateft, 
last  Ic^te ;  —  old,  older,  elder,  oldest,  eldest. 

5Inm.  1.  little  in  ber  ©ebeutung  'fie in'  entlefjnt  [einen  S?oinp.  unb  6uperl. 
mcift  Don  small  ober  and)  non  short  {=-  !lein  uon  SSudi-S  unb  (55cftalt). 

Sfleben  less  finbet  fid)  nur  attributiuifd)  lesser :  at  a  lesser  price  70,  -2-.. 
Lesser  Asia  =  Asia  Minor  ^leinaficn. 

51  nm.  2.    little  roentg,  much  niel  fteE)en  nor  einem  SBort  im  Singular, 
few  raenige,  many  nielc  ftel^en  nor  einem  SSort  im  ^lur.;  ngl.  41,27. 
few,   fewer,  fewest,     no  less  than  —  no  fewer  than  —  no  more  than.     What 
month  has  fewest  days?    Which  month  has  fewer  days,  January  or  February ? 

@cl)r  niel  a  great  deal  of;   fe^r  niele  a  great  many: 
[a  great  many  of  fef)r  niele  non.] 

3iemlic§  niel  a  good  deal  of:  giemlic^  niele  a  good  many. 

©el^r  roenig  very  little,  fe!^r  menige  very  few.  A  few  einige  roenigc;  cin 
paar;  a  little  ein  roenig,  etvoa^,  ein  bi^^cn  (41,29  unb  §  47  a). 

Slum.  8.  My  next  care  will  be  to  find  out  the  nearest  Avay  to  the  next 
village.  His  nearest  relation.  —  Next  week;  next  day;  next  door  nebenan. 
—  nearest  [am  roenigften  entfcrnt]  ftel^t  im  rdumlic^en  unb  bilblidien  Sinne,  — 
next  [nadtiftfolgenb]  begeic^net  QeiU  unb  9f^eif)enfolge. 
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llnterf d)eibe :  the  nearest  village  unb  the  next  village. 
31  nm.  4.     The   eldest   son   of  the  Queen's  eldest  daughter.     Jnek  is  the 
elder  of  the  two  brothers.    My  elder  brother  is  six  years  older  than  I  am. 

The  elder  Pitt.  —  Elder,  eldest  bienen  gur  Unterfd}eibuitg  uon  ^erfonen  berfelBen 
i5^amilie;  [ie  ftel;en  nieift  attributic,  prdbitatio  nur  in  SSerbinbung  mit  beni  5lrti!el. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  sisters  is  the  elder;  the  taller  is  the  younger  and 
nicer-looking. 

21  nm.  5.  the  former  [sing,  unb  plur.]  ber  (Hie,  ba^)  crftere,  bie  erfteren; 
0('lui-la,  celle-la;  ceux-la,  celles-la  —  the  latter  [sing,  unb  plur.]  ber  (bie,  ba§) 
legterc,  bie  le^teren;  celui-ci,  celle-ci,  ceux-ci,  celles-ei. 

§  51  ♦  ?SJlerfrourbig  fmb  etnige  abjeftioifc^e  .^omparation§fotmen,  W 
im  ^ofitio  at§  ^Ibjeftiti  gar  nid^t  norfommen,  unb  bercn  Superlattu  mit 

—  bem  Suffi^*  —  most  gebilbet  ift  [ba§  jpra(^gefc^id)tlic^  grunboerfc^ieben 
ift  Don  bcm^lboerb  most  „metft"]:  (made,  I)inetn,  brinnen),  inner,  inmost, 

—  (out  adv.  augen),  outer  anger,  utter  dugerft,  utmost  dugerft  — (up 
adv.  l)tnauf),  upper  obcr,  uppermost,  —  (fore  Dorbcr,  Dome  5.  33.  fore-legs 
SSorberfiige),  former  1.  fritter  (bogu  al§  adv.:  formerly  =  frangoftfc^ 
autrefois),  2.  the  former  ber  erftere,  foremost  erft,  bebeutenbft  u.  a. 

§  52*  S3or  bem  ^ofttiu  {)eiBt:  fel^r  very,  —  gu  too,  —  dugerft 
t)b(i)\t,  iiberanS  most,  extremely,  highly,  exceedingly. 

S3or  bem^ompciratin  f)ei^t:  no(^  still,  —  mel  much,  —  fe{)r 
ciel  a  great  deal,  —  gtemlic^  Piel  a  good  deal,  —  etn)a§  a  little 
ober  somewhat,  betrdd)tltd)  considerably,  —  raeit  far,  hex  raettem  by 
far,  —  nic^t  no  (^nroeilen  not),  —  jc  .  .  .  bcfto  the  .  .  .  the. 

„^mmer"  rcirb  burd^  3]erboppe(ung  be§  ^omparattD§  au§gcbru(ft.  Ark- 
wright  grew  poorer  and  poorer  70,  42. 

„Um  fo  me^r  aW  so  much  the  more  so  as.  „llm  fo  befjer"  so 
much  the  better. 

S3or  bem  ©upe rlatit)  auf  -est  ratrb  'aUcr'  ineift  burd^  "t^a^  3lbj. 
very  xiberfe^t  (the  very  greatest  difficulty) ;  ber  allerbefte  =  the  very 
best,  the  best  of  all,  by  far  the  best. 

§  53*  '^ad)  t>^m  ^ompaxatxi>  ^eigt  ,aU^  than:  Men  are 
usually  taller  than  women. 

Slum.  ®ar  nidjt  alg  ^oniparatiDe  empfinbet  ber  ©ngldnber  lateinifc^e 
^ormen  rate  superior,  inferior,  posterior,  anterior,  prior.    Sf^ac^  i^nen  ^ei^t  „als'' 

—  role  in  ben  entfprcc^enben  frangbfifcfien  potmen  a,  fo  im  ©ngltfc^en  —  to. 
Arkwright's  yarns  were  far  superior  to  other  people's,  they  were  inferior  to 
nobody  else's  71, 11. 

^ud)  senior  unb  junior  gelten  bem  ©ngldnber  nic^t  als  i^omparatine :  he 
is  my  senior  (junior)  by  three  years  =  he  is  three  years  older  than  I  (am). 

§  54»    S3erglei(f)ung§fd^c :  1.  There  is  not  a  more  beautiful 
place  than  Greenhill  Park  anywhere  34, 35. 
2.  Australia  is  almost  as  large  as  Europe. 
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3.  Australia  is  not  so  large  as  Europe  (is  less  large  than 
Europe). 

4.  The  more  the  Scotch  knew  (fenncn  lernten)  the  English,  the 
less  they  liked  them.  —  ?  64,  n. 

(Bo  .  .  rate  (ebenfo  .  .  raic)  l^ei^t  as  .  .  as,  ntd^t  f  o  .  .  rate, 
not  so  .  .  as. 

§  55.    ^a^  fubftatttit)ictte  W>idtit). 

a)  ^a§  englifd)e  Slbj.  tann  nur  burc^  ben  beftimmten  2lrti!el  fub^^ 
ftantimert  roerben.  ®a§  burd)  hen  beftimmten  2lrtt!elfub  = 
ftanttDterte  5lbie!ttt)  begetd)net 

entraeber  ha^  jd(f)ltd^e  ^bftraftum,  jeboc^  nur  in  eintgen 
ftel^enben  SSerbtnbungen,  mie  the  good  ha§>  (Sute,  the 
beautiful  ha§>  ©d^one,  the  sublime  ba§  ®rl)abene,  the  red  ha§ 
9lot  the  dark  'ta§  ^unfle,  — 

ober  Me  ©efamtl^eit  bet  burcf)  ba§  ^Ibj.  be^etc^neten  ^erfonen : 
the  poor  bic  ^xmcn^  the  rich  bte  9f^ex(f)en  =  bte  airmen,  3ftetd)en 
tm  aEgemeinen,  tn^gefamt,  iiber^aupt. 

3ur  93e5et(^nung  einer  eingelnen  ^^ecfon  ober  etner  OJle^rtieit 
Don  eingelnen  ^erfonen  tritt  ein  paffenber  ©attung^name  (man, 
woman,  person,  boy,  girl,  men,  people  u.  a.)  ober  one,  ones  gu 
bem  ^Ibj.  — 

The  poor  man  ober  the  poor  one  bet:  ^rtne  —  a  poor  man 
ober  a  poor  one  ein  firmer,  a  poor  woman  ober  a  poor  one  eim 
^rme. 

Poor  people  ober  poor  persons  5lrme,  some  poor  persons,  some 
poor  people;  three  poor  ones,  three  poor  people  (men,  women). 
Many  poor  people.  All  the  poor  people.  —  Unterfd)eibe:  the  poor 
unb  the  poor  ones.  —  A  one-eyed  person.  —  A  blind  man  (woman, 
person,  boy,  girl).  —  A  single  (unt)er{)etxatet)  person ;  married  people. 

The  dead  bie  ^otett,  the  wounded  bie  SSerrounbeten,  the  oppressed 
bte  ^ebrdngten. 

Something  good  =--  a  good  thing  etn)a§  (Bntz^;  something  else 
etraaS  2lnbere§. 

31  nm.  ^mtxal  ift  auc^  bic  $8ebeutung  be§  fubftantbierten  @itperlatin0 
einiger  in  bcfonberen  Sfteberaenbungen  Dorfommenber  ^Ibjeftioe :  to  do  one's  best; 
ril  do  my  best,  my  very  best,  my  level  best  (81,33);  I  worked  my  hardest  = 
as  hard  as  I  could. 

b)  ©benfo  begei^nen  bie  fubftanttoierten  abiei^tit)ifc^ett  ^olfer» 
natnen  auf  sh  unb  ch  (the  English,  the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  the  Welsh, 
the  Dutch,  the  French)  hk\e  53ol!erf^aften  in  tf)rer  ©efamt^eit. 

©in  ©ugldnber  an  Englishman,  an  English  boy,  eine  ©nglcinbertn 
an  English  woman,  an  English  lady,  an  Enghsh  girl.  —  ©intge  @ng= 
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Idnbcr  some  Englishmen.  —  Q^vei  ©ngldnber  two  Englishmen.  — 
©ngldnber  Englishmen  ober  English  people. 

Unterf d^eibe:  the  English  unb  the  Englishmen. 

SOIerfe:  Are  you  English?  ==  are  you  an  Englishman?  an  English  lady? 

c)  ^te  abici^tit)ifc^ett  ^blUxnaxmn  auf  ss  unb  se  erl^alten, 
obiDD^I  fie  aud^  im  (Sing.  fubftanttDifd^  gebrau(f)t  merbcn,  niemal§ 
ha§>  $Iural5ei(^en.  Swiss  fc^raet^ertfd) ;  a  Swiss,  ein  ©d^meiger,  eine 
©d^meigerin ;  she  is  a  Swiss  (lady).  A  Swiss  cottage.  The  Swiss 
bet,  bie  (Sd^meiger.  Swiss  people.  —  Portuguese,  a  Portuguese,  the 
Portuguese.  —  Japanese.    Chinese.   Maltese.   Viennese. 

d)  SJlel^rere  eine  Sf^ation  begeic^ncnbe  ^Ibjeftitja  fmb  ciletc^geitig  ©ub* 
ftantioa :  German  beutfd^,  a  German,  the  Germans  (Germany  ^eutf d^- 
tanb).  Prussian  (Prussia  ^reugen);  Bavarian  —  Bavaria,  Saxon  — 
Saxony;  Wurttembergian  —  Wurttemberg,  Alsatian  —  Alsatia, 
Hanoverian  —  Hanover,  Brunswicker  —  Brunswick. 

Austrian  —  Austria,  Italian  —  Italy,  Roman  —  Rome,  Greek  — 
Greece,  Athenian  —  Athens,  Briton  —  Britain,  Russian  —  Russia, 
Belgian  —  Belgium. 

European  —  Europe,  Asiatic  —  Asia,  African  —  Africa,  American 
—  America,  Australian  —  Austraha. 

9Jler!e:  an  inhabitant  (a  man)  of  [the  grandduchy  of]  Baden;  a  Lorrainer,  an 
inhabitant  of  [the  Imperial  Province  of]  Lorraine  (jebod^  Lorrainese  lotl^ringifd^). 

e)  S3ie(c  ^Ibj.  finb  t)oUig  ju  ©uBft.  geroorben :  savage  rotlb,  a  savage, 
savages ;  ebenfo  the  natives,  the  whites,  the  blacks  (=  negroes,  co- 
loured people) ; 

the  ancients,  the  moderns  (bie  mobemen  3Solfer),  the  nobles  bie 
5lbligen. 

the  commons  bie  ^cmeinen,  S^td^t^^lbltgen  =  9Jlitg(ieber  be§  englifd^en 
Untcrl^aufeS,  —  my  equals  mcineggletd^en ,  my  superiors  metne  QSor* 
gefe^ten  u.  a. 

§  56.    ®a^  otttibutitje  ^bjcftit). 

a)  ^ttributin  fann  ba§  ^Ibj.  nic^t  ol^ne  fetn  ©ubft.  ftel^en ;  bo^ 
fann  ba§  unbeftimmte  giirroort  one,  im  $Iur.  ones,  ein  t)orangegangene§ 
©ubft.  nertreten.  Please,  sir,  may  I  have  a  pen  ?  —  Do  you  want 
a  soft  one  or  a  hard  one  ?  —  Give  me  a  clean  knife  and  fork ;  you 
gave  me  dirty  ones  (32,  i ;  52,  la ;  ?  34,  i — 2).  This  one  btefer  (ogl. 
§  44  b) :  many  a  one  mand^er ;  such  a  one  ein  folc^er,  no  one  feiner.  — 
Their  marriage  was  a  most  happy  one  eine  dugerft  glltdflidE)e. 

51  nm.    "Siefe  93ertretung  be§  ©uBft.  finbet  nid^t  ftatt 

nad)  Qaf^lmoxtexn:  the  spinning-jenny  enabled  one  person  to  spin  as 
much  as  ten  or  twenty  could  do  before  (70, 11); 

nad)  ben  non  bcm  beftimmtcn  5trti!el  Beglciteten  ©tcigcrungSf  ormen: 
I  think  this  pen  will  do;  it's  the  broadest  there  is.  Thank  you,  this  broad 
one  will  do  very  well,  you  could  not  think  of  a  better  one; 
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nad)  own  in  93erbinbung  mit  eirtem  ^offefficpronomen :  The  hat  I  showed 
you  this  morning  was  not  my  own;  ngl.  §  43 f. 

in  einigen  ftc^enben  SSerbinbungcn :  the  Underground  (erg.  Railway),  the 
Elevated,  the  Electric,  a  wireless  (telegram)  bra^tlofeS  u.  a. 

b)  ®ie  Sflamen  t)on  ©table n,  ^erfouen  unb  eimgeu 
Scinbern,  f orate  bte  eineu  @toff  begetc^nenbeu  ©ubft.  raerben  oft 
al§  attributbe  ^Ibj.  gebrau(^t.  Waterloo  Station.  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
At  the  New  York  end  57, 26.  Berlin  wool  ©titoolle.  India  rubber 
IRabiergummi.    Japan  ware  japanifcfie  2ad=  unb  anbere  (Sad)en. 

A  silver  dollar,  a  silk  dress,  a  stone  bottle,  an  iron  cage,  a  steel 
pen,  a  lead  pencil  SSleiftift ,  cotton  goods,  cotton  thread,  a  gold 
watch,  prdbifatimfc^ :  my  watch  is  of  gold,  is  a  gold  one. 

(Stet§  nur  wooden  f)ol5ern,  woollen  raollen,  earthen  trben. 

§  57.    0a^  pxiibitatxi)^  midtxiy. 

a)  ^a§>  prdbifattoe  ^bjeftit)  (nirf)t  ha§  5IbD.)  ftef)t 

naci^  ben  QJer^en  be^  6eitt^  (fetn,  bleiben,  fd^etnen,  werben:  to 
be  —  to  remain,  to  continue  —  to  appear,  to  seem  —  to  become, 
to  grow,  to  get,  to  turn), 

joTDie  nac^  nielen  itttrattfltttjett  ^eri^en 

(nid^t  gur  ttdf)eren  ^eftimmung  ber  Stdtigfett  be§  3Serb§,  fonbern)  gur 
^Begeid^nung  etner  bem  (Subjeft  gufommenben  ®tgenfd)aft. 

To  feel  thirsty,  hungry,  sleepy,  sad,  sorry  —  to  look  grace- 
ful, nice,  bad,  good,  funny  —  to  live  happy  (ober  happily)  —  to  sit 
still  —  to  keep  quiet  —  to  prove  fid^  ertoeifen  al§  (71, 7  -,  61,  so)  — 
to  taste  sweet,  bitter,  sour,  nice,  good,  bad  —  to  smell  fine,  bad, 
nasty  —  to  shine  clear  and  bright  —  to  fall  dead  —  to  lie  dead  — 
to  die  happy  —  to  arrive  safe  and  sound  —  to  grow  old  etn  ]^oI)e§ 
5I(ter  erreic^en,  to  be  getting  old  allmdl)lid^  alt  unb  gebrec^lid^  raerben. 

The  milk  has  turned  (become)  sour. 

Unterfc^eibe:  Happily  he  arrived  unb  he  arrived  happy. 

b)  Qnx  58e§et(^nung  etner  an  bem  Dbjeft  burc^  ein  tranfttit)e§  35erb 
l)ert)orgerufcnen  ©igenfd^aft  ftef)t  ebenfa((§  ha^  prdbifattoe  3{bj. 

Leichhardt  kept  himself  warm  in  his  rug  59, 4.  This  made  him 
happy  74,  37.   He  shot  him  dead. 

c)  3Stele  5lbj.  fomnten  nur  ^rabifatit)  oor :  afraid  bange,  ashamed 
befd^dmt,  alive  am  Seben,  lebenbig,  well  gefunb,  n)of)t;  ill  franf,  aghast 
entfe^t  u.  a.  You  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  yourself  to  waste  your 
time  so.  —  Are  your  parents  still  alive  ?  —  He  does  not  look  well, 
he  is  ill ;  he  is  a  sick  man ;  he  is  sick.  —  He  stood  aghast. 
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§  58.   3<>^tto6rter.  Numerals. 

Cardinal  Numbers,   Ordinal  Numbers 


One 

first,  1  st 

twenty 

twentieth 

two 

second,  2nd 

twenty-one 

twenty-first 

three 

third,  3rd 

twenty-two 

twenty-second 

four 

fourth,  4  th 

thirty 

thirtieth 

five 

fifth,  5  th 

forty 

six 

sixth,  6  th 

fifty 

seven 

sixty 

eight 

eighth 

seventy 

nine 

ninth 

eighty 

ten 

ninety 

eleven 

a  hundred 

the  hundredth 

twelve 

twelfth 

one  hundred  and 

the  (one)  hundred 

thirteen 

one 

and  first 

fourteen 

two  hundred 

the  two  hundredth 

fifteen 

a  thousand 

the  thousandth 

sixteen 

a  million 

the  millionth 

seventeen 

two  million(s) 

the  two  millionth 

eighteen 

nineteen 

93emcr!ung  1.  ^ie  3cif)Ien  thirteen  bi§  nineteen  finb  auf  beiben  ©ilben 
betont;  folgt  tein  ©ubft.  unmtttelbar  bal)inter,  fo  tritt  bic  jtoeite  ©ilbe  etwa^ 
ftdrfer  ^eroor. 

2.  hundred,  thousand  unb  million  ^aben  in  ber  (ginl^eit  ftet§  a  ober  one  nor 
fic^:  one  mu^  ftel^en  1,  roenn  bic  ©tni^cit  betont  ratrb,  —  2.  in  einex  ^a\)xe^Q!i)l, 
rocnn  biefelbe  burd^  ba§  noEe  'in  the  year'  eingeleitet  roirb. 

3.  ^^olgt  auf  hundred  unb  thousand  etne  3^^^'  ^i^  !leiner  ift  al§  100,  [o 
inirb  fie  mit  and  angefniipft.  A  leap  year  (©c^alt=,  eigentl.:  gprungja^r)  has  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  days,  one  day  more  than  a  common  year. 

4.  ©ingelne  ^'I'^Iii'iJi^ter  !bnnen  aud)  fubftontinifd)  gebraud)t  roerbcn.  What 
thousands  of  tons  of  steel  had  it  required !  57,  le.  Tens  and  hundreds  Qe^nex 
unb  ^unberte. 

5.  million  bleibt  im  plural  oft  unDerdnbcrt,  ober  e§  ^at  s  unb  of  Winter  fic^ : 
London  has  about  seven  millions  of  inhabitants  ober  seven  million  inhabitants. 

6.  ©tatt  twenty-one,  twenty-first  ufro.  fagt  man  guraeilen  and}  one-and-twenty, 
one-and-twentieth  ufro.,  bod)  ift  bicfe  ^rt  gu  gafjlen  felten  bet  Qdi)len  iiber  sixty. 

7.  !!8ei  3<i^Ie"  ii^ci  1000  rotrb  oft  nad)  ^unberten  gegd^It:  eleven  hundred  ufro. 

8.  9lu[I  =  cipher  al§  Qaf)im^eid)en,  al§  ^iff^^J  =  naught  aU  Qa^ien^ 
roert;  jeboc^  bei  pl^pfifalifd^en  3Jle^inftrumenten  mit  etner  ©rab=©!ala  gebraud^t 
ber  (gngldnber  ben  frangbfifcficn  5Iu§bru(f  zero :  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees 
above  zero,  one  degree  below  zero. 

9.  arabifc^e  (rbmifd^e)  ^iff^'^^  =  Arabian  (Roman)  numerals. 
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§  59*  3<l^i<J^t)Ctbiett*  First,  firstly,  in  the  first  place  erften§ ; 
secondly,  in  the  second  place ;  thirdly,  fourthly,  fifthly  .  .  . 

once  einmal,  twice  jroeimal,  three  times  (thrice) ,  four  times,  a 
hundred  times,  a  million  times,  millions  of  times;  how  many  times?  — 
As  much  (many)  again.  Twice  (three  times)  as  much  (many).  Once 
more,  once  again. 

^itttnatein^.  Multiplication  table.  Once  one  is  one.  Twice  one 
are  two.  Three  times  one  are  three  .  .  .  Four  times  four  are 
sixteen.   How  many  are  seven  times  eight? 

One  and  one  are  two.  Two  and  three  are  five.  How  many 
a  r  e  six  and  seven  ? 

One  from  one  leaves  naught.  One  from  two  leaves  one.  Two 
fi-om  three  leaves  one.  Two  from  fom'  leaves  two.  What  does  three 
from  nine  leave  ? 

One  goes  into  one  once.  One  goes  into  two  twice.  Two  goes 
into  six  three  times.   How  many  times  does  three  go  into  nine? 

Sums  to  be  done  [=  some  arithmetical  problems  to  be 

solved]:  —  a)  Convert  into  (Reduce  to,  Turn  into)  pence 
^  2,  11  s.  7  d. ;  —  b)  Find  the  sum  of:  —  five  pounds  two 
(shillings),  four  and  six  (pence),  threepence  halfpenny,  twopence 
and  a  farthing;  —  c)How  many  minutes  are  contained 
(are  there)  in  a  week? 

§  60.  S3etm  SD^onat^batum  fte^t  bte  Orbnung§aaf)I.  What  day 
of  the  month  is  it  ?  What  date  is  this  ?  It  is  the  19  th  of  July  to- 
day. On  the  (am)  twenty-fourth  of  May,  on  May  the  twenty-fourth ; 
im  le^teren  'gaUz  roirb  bet  2lrti!el  tneift  nii^t  mitgefrf)rieben,  ftet§  aber  mit* 
Qefprod)en.  Qn  ^riefen  (37,24) :  Aug.  3rd  09  ober  August  3rd  '09  (=  1909), 
ober  3  Aug(ust)  09  (fprid^ :  [the]  third  of  A.). 

§  6U  S3et  Sal^te^jal^len  rairb  Hm  ^a^re'  burd^  'in',  feltener  bur^ 
^in  the  year'  iibetfe^t.  SSeim  ©pred^en  bletben  bann  bte  Shorter  'hundred 
and'  gutoeilcn  rceg:  in  1891  =  in  eighteen  ninety-one  =  in  (the  year) 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  ober  and) :  in  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-one ;  in  ten  sixty-six  =  in  1066. 

9Jier!c:  in  the  fourties,  fifties  in  ben  oiergtgcr,  fiinfgiger  ^a^ren. 

§  62*  53ei  ^^egentenjal^len  ftet)t  bte  Orbttungggal^l.  William 
the  Second  (l)aufiger  William  II.  gef(i)rieben). 

§  63*  ii^eii'i^riften :  Sketch  one,  first  Sketch;  Sketch  the 
first.  Chapter  one,  uftt).  —  'Seiten-  unb  Qeilenangaben :  page  twelve, 
line  thirty -one;  —  line  eight  fi*om  the  top,  from  the  bottom. 

§  64*  ^(ter*  How  old  are  you  ?  I  am  thirteen  (years  old). 
I  am  entering  on  my  fourteenth  year ;  I  was  thirteen  on  my  last 
birthday  (last  January).  —  How  old  do  you  think  I  am  ?  I  suppose 
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you  may  be  about  foui*teen.  —  She  is  still  in  her  teens  (from  thir- 
teen to  nineteen).  —  She  is  out  of  her  teens  (she  is  twenty  or  over 
twenty).   She  died  at  (the  age  of)  seventeen. 

§  65»    ^xud)^a^Un^    a)  Vulgar  Fractions  gcmcine  SBriic^e. 

(the  whole  ba§  ®an§e),  a  (one)  half  V2,  a  third  ^/s,  two  thirds  -/a, 
a  fourth  (quarter)  V4,  three  fourths  (quarter)  ^U,  five  sixths  ^U,  seven 
eights  ''Is,  eleven  sixtieths  ^Vie ;  —  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  half  an  hour,  one  hom*  and  a  half, 
two  hours  and  a  half. 

9Jler!e:  bei  henanntm  Qalflm  [te^t  —  au^er  narf)  half  —  jointer  jeber  33rurf)= 
50^1  of:  a  third  of  a  mile  =  Vs  SDleilc,  two  thirds  of  a  mile  [a  third  mile 
=  eine  britte  9JleiIe] ;  aber  half  a  mile  (half  ift  ^IbjeftiD). 

SMertel  =  fourth  bei  unbenannten  Qa\)len,  quarter  bet  benannten. 

b)  Decimal  Fractions,  ^cgimalbruc^e,  see  page  57,  footnote  2. 

§  66.  ^iet)iel  ift  bicHl^r?  What  time  is  it?  (What's  the 
time  ?)  \Miat  o'clock  is  it  (by  your  watch)  ?  (By  mine)  it  is  twelve 
o'clock  —  ten  minutes  past  twelve  —  a  quarter  past  twelve  — 
twenty  minutes  past  twelve  —  half  past  twelve  —  it  is  [it  wants] 
twenty-five  minutes  to  one  —  a  quarter  to  one  —  ten  minutes  to  one. 

Has  the  hour  struck  (tiott  gef(^Iagen)?  It  is  just  striking  one.  Our 
school-clock  strikes  the  hours,  but  not  the  halves  and  the  quarters.  — 
At  noon  precisely.   Punctually  at  five.    At  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

What  time  do  you  start  ?  I  start  at  four  o'clock.  The  train  goes 
(leaves,  starts)  at  four  twenty  (at  twenty  minutes  past  four). 

§  67*  5lnbere  Qeit-  unb  SJJa^angabcn.  To-day  week,  fortnight, 
month  {)eute  iiber  8,  14  S^age,  4  SDSod)cn.  Yesterday  week,  fortnight;  a 
month  yesterday  geftern  Dor  . .  To-morrow^  week  morgen  libcr  .  .  A 
week  (a  fortnight,  a  month)  ago  {)eutc  vox  .  . 

Every  day  (year,  week)  aKe  2^age  (Qal^re  .  .) ;  every  other  day  obet 
every  two  days ;  every  ten  days.   In  a  day  or  two  in  cinigcn  ^agcn. 

A  month  vkx  SOBoc^en,  three  months  eiti  SSierteljal^r,  six  months 
ober  half  a  year ;  nine  months  ^U  Qdf)X,  fifteen  months  ober  a  year  and 
a  quarter  ^U  ^al)x;  a  fortnight  14  ^age;  a  sennight  (fcltcn)  =^  a  week. 

®a^  Seittport.    The  Verb. 

§  68.  ®a§  (Snglifd^e  uuterf(^etbet  nter  ^rten  Don  S3erben :  1.  bie 
fc^)t>a(^en  S3erben  (weak  verbs),  bie  i^r  ^inperfeft  mit  §i(fe  einer  5In= 
fiigung  bilben,  —  2.  hie  ftarfctt  25erben  (strong  v.),  bie  o^ne  ^enu^ung 
frember  §itf e  i^r  Qmperf eft  burc^  5(  b  I  a  u  t  (2tnberung  be§  8tammuof algj 
bilben,  —  3.  bie  unredelmd^i^en  SOerben  (irregular  or  mixed  verbs),  — 
4.  bie  ooUftdnbigen  unb  \>k  unooUftdnbigen  S^xif^i>^xi>cn  (auxiliary  verbs, 
§  73.  75). 
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§  69»  Unter  ^onjuQation  oerfte()t  man  bte  33cgci(^nung  ber  Q^ii  (bc§ 
^etnpu§),  ber  3(u§fage*  ober  ^f^eberaeife  (be§  9Jlobu§),  ber  Qaf)!  (be§  9^umeru§), 
ber  ^erfon  unb  ber  3wftanb§form  (b.  ^.  be§  3IftiD§  ober  ber  Sldtigfeit§form 
unb  be§  ^affto^  ober  ber  Seibeform :  active  voice,  passive  voice. 

a)  ®te  engltfc^e  Conjugation  ^at  a^t  finite  Jfortnctt  (finite 
forms)  ober  ^erfonalformen  {'ta§  ^rafenS,  ba§  Qmperfeft,  ha§  I.  g^utur, 
ha^  I.  ^onbitional,  '^as  ^^erfeft,  'i)a§  $lu§quamperfeft,  ba§  II.  g=utur  unb  ba§ 
II.  ^onbitional)  unb  brei  itlflttite  (infinitival,  non-finite)  5*>nnett  ober 
Sflominalformen. 

S3on  hen  lefeteren  ftnb  ber  ^nfimtto  unb  ba§  ©erunbtum  S5erbal« 
f  u  b  ft  a  n  t  i  i3  e ,  n)d]E)renb  bte  ^artigipien  23erbal  a  b  j  e !  t  i  o  e  ftnb. 

b)  ?D^it  2lu§na{)me  be§  §ilf§r)erb§  to  be  forcie  ber  3.  ^erf.  (Sing.  ^raf. 
\)aben  ber  ^onjunftio  unb  ber  ^tnp^^'tttit)  bte  g=ormen  be§  QnbifattDg. 

^er  SnMfatit)  —  bie  beftimmte  Oteberaeife  (2(u§brud'  ber  2Bir!(t(^  = 
!eit)  —  l)at  ac^t  Qeiten,  gwei  einfad^e  (^raf.  unb  ^mperf. :  simple  tenses) 
unb  fe(^§  ^ufammengefe^te  (compound  tenses). 

^er  ^Ottiunftit)  —  bie  unbeftimmte  Oleberoeife  (3lu§bru(f  ber  $8or  = 
ftellung)  —  $at  oier  Qeiten:  ^raf.  Qmpf.,  ^erf.  unb  Pu§qpf. 

^er  Stn^eratit)  —  bte  befel)Ienbe  9f^eben)eife  (3lu§bruc!  ber  Sluf* 
forberung)  —  ^at  nur  eine  etnf ac^e  gorm,  bie  gur  ^e^eidjuung  ber 
2.  ^erf.  ipraof)l  be§  ©ing.  al§  be§  ^ur.  btent.  —  Qufammengefe^te 
gormen  raerben  niit  bent  Smperatio  let  unb  na^folgenbem  Qnfinitio  gebilbet : 

1.  si.  =  let  me  speak,  —  3.  si.  =  let  him  (her,  it)  speak,  — 
1.  plur.  r=  let  us  speak,  —  3.  plur.  =  let  them  speak. 

^em  ©nglifc^en  eigentumltc^  ift  ber  Qmperatio  ber  25  e  r  g  a  n  g  e  n  {)  e  i  t 
in  einigen  9fteben§arten,  j.  ^.  have  done  l)i)r  auf !  genug !  Have  done  crying 
flenne  (raeine)  nii^t  ntel^r !  —  Be  gone  f d^ere  bid^  roeg ! 

c)  Jf tttttt  unb  ^ottbitional  raerben  mtt  bent  ^rdf.  unb  bem^mpf. 
oon  shall  unb  will  unb  nad^folgenbem  ^nftntttt)  in  ber  5Irt  gebilbet 
ha^  shall  in  ber  1.,  will  in  bet  2.  unb  3.  ^etf*  fte^t.  9Rur  in  ber 
^rage  raerben  aud)  bk  2.  ^erfonen  mit  shall  unb  should  gufamnten^ 
gefe^t.  —  20Bieber{)o(e  36,  is— 27. 

d)  ®a§  ^erfeft  unb  bie  itbrigen  gufammengefe^ten  ^etten  aKer 
95erben,  aud^  ber  intranfitiiDen,  raerben  mit  to  have  unb  bem 
^art.  ^erf.  gebilbet:  it  [=  the  sponge]  has  dropped  down  —  he  has 
gone  —  I  have  come  —  they  had  landed  —  w^e  had  arrived  —  the  sun 
had  set  (had  risen)  —  the  two  had  escaped  —  she  had  died  —  he 
has  fled  —  they  had  returned. 

3Seraltet  —  ober  tm  ^Seralten  bcgriffen  —  finb  5lu§brMe  raie  to  be 
come  ba  fein,  to  be  returned  pixM  fein ;  bo(^  fagt  man  noc^ :  is  (are) 
gone  ift  (ftnb)  fort.  —  ^ie  friil)er  fiir  bie  intranfttioen  33erben  geltenbe 
Dftegel  —  to  have  fet  ju  fe^en,  raenn  bie  Stdttgfeit,  to  be,  raenn  ba§  @r* 
gebnig  ber  ^atigfeit,  ber  burc^  bie  Satigfeit  berairfte  Quftanb  betont  roerben 
folle  —  rairb  non  neueren  @d^riftftel(ern  taim  noc^  je  beoba^tet. 
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e)  ^a§  engltfd)e  fd)n)ac^e  S}erb  l^at  bret  lebenbe  nnb  brei  ar^a* 
iftifc^e  (abgeftorbene)  ^icgung^enbungcn ;  ha§>  ftatfe  S3erb  l^at  gtoei 
lebenbe  unb  brei  abgeftorbene  S3iegung§enbungen : 

S3tegung§enbungen  be§  f  d)  ic  a  ^  e  n  S3erb§ :  1.  -s  =  ®nbung  ber 
3.  si.  ind.  pres.  —  2.  -ing  =  partic.  pres.  —  3.  -ed  =  ipf. 
[4.  -est  =  2.  si.  ind.  pres.  —  5.  -edst  =  2.  si.  ind.  ipf.  —  6.  -eth  = 
3.  si.  ind.  pres.] ; 

beg  ftar!en  23erb§ :  1.  -s  =  3.  si.  ind.  pres.  —  2.  -ing  =  partic. 
pres.  [3.  -est  ^=  2.  si.  ind.  pres.  —  4.  -(e)st  =  2.  .si.  ind.  ipf.  —  5.  -eth 
^  3.  si.  ind.  pres.]. 

21  nm.  1.  ®ie  ©nbung  -s  (autet  1.  iz  nad)  i)m  3ifd)Iouten  (§  4),  —  2.  s 
(ftimmlo^)  narf)  ben  ftinimlofcn  ^onfonanten  p,  f,  t,  th  (=-  p),  k,  —  3.  ^  (ftimitt' 
^aft)  in  alien  anbercn  gctHcn;  ogl.  8,32;  8,26. 

(Statt  s  tritt  ber  5(u§fpra^c  Qetnag  i^intet  3if<^tautett,  bte  nid^t  ein 
ftummc§  e  Winter  ftc^  ^abeti,  -es  ein  (41,  32;   §  26). 

-es  ftatt  -s  —  aber  mit  ber  5lu§fprac^e  einc§  einfac^en  ftimml^aften  s  — 
fte^t  au6)  in:  he  goes,  he  does  (41,  ae),  he  tries,  he  carries  ufro.  (41,  ss). 

21  nm.  2.  2)ie  abgeftorbcnen  S3iegung§enbungcn  gc^oren  ber  diteren  ©prac^e 
an  (varieth  66,2  ©prac^e  Caxton's  =  15.  ^al^rl^unbcrt).  ©ic  racrbcn  nod^  l^eute 
gebrauct)t  in  ber  altertiimltd^en  ©prad^e  ber  ®id^tung  unb  ber  ^ird^e,  bie  ber  2.  si. 
auc^  guroeilen  noc^  in  ber  UmgangSfpractie  ber  Qud!er  unter  fic^;  ogl.  §  40. 

21  nm.  3.  ®a§  present  participle  roirb  gebilbet  burc^  2Inpngung  von  -ing 
(gefprod)en  -i^  o^ne  ^=9la(^!lang  8,  is)  an  ben  infinitive,  ^iergu  6  i8emer!ungen ; 
3  bie  ©cfjreibung,  3  bte  2lu§fprarf)e  betreffenb: 

1.  ein  am  @nbe  ftel)enbe§  ftummeS  -e  foHt  au§  (42,4); 

2.  -ie  roirb  y  (42,8); 

3.  einfadier  ©nbfonfonant  roirb  in  einigen  gdUen  (42, 9)  nerboppelt ; 

4.  Do!alifc^e6  >•  roirb  nor  4ij  gu  ^ungenfpi^en-r  (§  6,5  unb  6); 

5.  ^intergaumen^  roirb  nor  -i^  gu  93orber3ungen=l  (5,26  unb  §  2); 

6.  bie  SSerben  auf  -ng,  in  benen  -ng  ben  einfad^en  (englifd^en)  S^afallaut 
[ol^ne  9lad^!lang  non  g  ober  k]  be3eid)net,  nerdnbcrn  nor  -ioj  il^ren 
©nblaut  nirf)t. 

[3u  93em.  1.]    2(u§genommen  ift  shoeing  befrf)ul)enb  non  to  shoe  §  70  d. 

[Qu  93em.  2.]  to  vie  roetteifem:  vying;  to  lie  liigen:  lying:  to  lie  liegen: 
lying  [to  lay  legen:  laying];  to  tie  binben:  tying;  to  die  fterbcn:  dying. 

afterfe:  dyeing  non  to  dye  fdrben.  —  ying  ift  felbftnerftdnblidf)  in  ben  SSerben 
auf  -y,  3.  93.  to  fly  fliegen:  flying  [to  flee  fliel^en:  fleeing]. 

\Qu  93em.  3.J  dropping,  shopping,  getting,  referring,  forbidding,  occurring 
(42,16—19).  —  ipiergu  gel^oren  bie  93erben  auf  -ic  foroie  bie  93erben  auf  -1,  -p,  -t 
(roenn  biefen  -1,  -p,  -t  ein  burc^  einen  eingigen  JBud^ftaben  begeid^neter  —  cinfarf)er 
ober  bip^tl^ongifd)er  -  93o!aI  norangel^t),  3.  93.  trafficking  ^anbel  treibenb, 
travelling,  worshipping,  rivetting  nernictenb,  controlling  iiberroad^enb  (fiel^e  §  70  c). 

[3u  93em.  4].  acquiring,  pouring,  preferring,  occurring,  offering  ufro.  mit 
3ungenfpi^en-r,  aber  mit  nofolifc^em  '•  to  acquire,  to  pour  giefeen,  to  prefer,  to 
occur,  to  offer  ufro. 

[3u  93em.  5.J  to  fall,  to  travel  ufro.  mit  ipintergaumen=i^ ;  aber  falling, 
travelling  ufro.  mit  S^orbergungen-l. 
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[3u  S3em.  6.]  to  sing:  singing  fingen,  betbe  einfaif)  mit  oj  (nic^t  mit  tjg)^ 
ebenfo  bie  2lBIeitung  singer  ©anger  (einfad^  *|);  bal^tngegen  l^aben  lautc§  g  mit 
Dorangci^enbem  Sflafallaute  [alfo  ijg);  finger,  hunger,  longer,  stronger,  younger 
[§  49  21.].  —  ©ang  anbcr§  natiirlt(f)  to  singe :  singeing  nerfengcn  (bctbe  mit  -ndi). 

f )  ^arabi^ma  bet  ^btoanbtung  be^  fc^toaid^en  unb  be^  ftaden 
3eitlt)ort^* 


®a^  fc^tDai^e  QJetb:  ®a^  ftarfc  Q5erb 

A.  g^inite  gormen. 

a)  3nbifatit)e: 

1.  ^rdfen§. 

I  speak  id^  fpred^e 

you  speak 

he  (she,  it,  one)  speaks 

we  speak 

you  speak 

they  speak 


I  call  id)  rufc 

you  call 

he  (she,  it,  one)  calls 

we  call 

you  call 

they  call 


2.  ^mperfeft. 
I  (you,  he,  we,  you,  they)  called       I  (you,  he,  w^e,  you,  they)  spoke 


I  shall  call 

you  (he)  will  call 

we  shall  call 

you  (they)  will  call 


3.  gutur  I. 

I  shall  speak 

you  (he)  will  speak 

we  shall  speak 

you  (they)  will  speak 


I  should  call 

you  (he)  would  call 

we  should  call 

you  (they)  would  call 


4.  ^onbitional  I. 

I  should  speak 

you  (he)  would  speak 

we  should  speak 

you  (they)  would  speak 


I  (you)  have  called 

he  has  called 

we  (you,  they)  have  called 


5.  ^erfeft. 

I  (you)  have  spoken 

he  has  spoken 

we  (you,  they)  have  spoken 


6.  ^Iu§quamperfe!t. 
I  (you,   he,   w^e,  you,  they)  had     I  (you,   he,   we,  you,  they)  had 
called  spoken 
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7.  |?utur  II. 
I  shall  have  called  I  shall  have  spoken 

you  (he)  will  have  called  you  (he)  will  have  spoken 

we  shall  have  called  we  shall  have  spoken 

you  (they)  will  have  caUed  you  (they)  will  have  spoken 

8.  ^onbitional  11. 
1  should  have  called  I  should  have  spoken 

you  (he)  would  have  called  you  (he)  would  have  spoken 

we  should  have  called  we  should  have  spoken 

you  (they)  would  have  called  you  (they)  would  have  spoken 

9Ibgeftor6ene  (arc^aiftifc^c)  gormcn: 
he  calleth  he  speaketh 

thou  callest,  calledst  thou  speakest,  spokest. 

b)  ^on\unttxt)c  rate  bie  ^nbifatioe,  au^er : 
he  call  er  rufe  he  speak  er  fpre(f)e 

he  have  called  er  ^abe  geruf en        he  have  spoken  er  l^abe  gefprod^en 

9I6gcftorbene  (obsolete)  gormcn: 
thou  call  bu  rufeft  thou  speak  bu  [prcd^cft, 

c)  3mj)cratit): 

call  rufe,  rufen  (5te  speak  fprtc^,  fprec^en  (5ie 

rufet  rufen  ©ie  fpred^et,  fprecf)en  (&te 

B.  infinite  gormen. 

1.  Qnftnttioe. 

Qnf.  beg  ^rdfen§  to  call  rufen  (au     to  speak  fprecf)en  (au  fpred^cn,  urn 

rufen,  urn  gu  rufen)  gu  fpred^en) 

^nf.  be§  ^erfe!t§  to  have  called     to  have  spoken  gefprod^en  (ju) 
gerufen  (ju)  l)aben  l^aben 

2.  ^arttgtpien. 

$art.  be§  ^rdfen§  calling  rufenb     speaking  fpred^enb 
((gtnfacf)e§)  ^art.  be§  ^erf.  called     spoken  gcfprod^en 

gerufen 
3uf ammengef e^te§ ^art.  beS^erf .     having  spoken  gefpro(f)en  l^abenb 

having  called  gerufen  ^abenb 

3.  ©erunbien. 

©erunbium  beg  $rdfen§ :  calling  speaking  (ba§)  (Bpred^en 

(bag)  9iufen 

®er.  be§  ^erfe!t§ :  having  called  having  spoken  (ba§)  ©efprod^en* 

(ha^)  (Serufen^aben  l^aben. 
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§  70*  a)  ^te  ©nbung  -ed  ber  fc^toac^en  S3erben  lautet  1.  id  na(i) 
t  unb  d,  2.  c?  nad)  fttmml^aftem  5Iu§Iaut  (au^er  na^  d),  3.  t  nad^  ftimm^ 
lofem  ^uSlaut  (auger  nad^  t) ;  ogl  29,  as. 

51I§  2lbicfttD?®nbung  bitbet  -ed  eine  beutlid^  ^brbare  ©ilbe:  beloved 
(SfilbiQ)  beliebt,  Sieblingg*,  crooked  (2filbtgj  frumm,  naked,  narft, 
rugged  xaui),  wicked  fd^lec^t,  wretched  elenb.  ^a{)er  rairb  auc^ 
in  ^artigipien,  bie  §u  5(bjc!tiDen  geraorben  finb,  -ed  ai§  t»olte  @i(be  gefprod^en : 
learned  al§  part.  (Ifilbig)  gelernt,  al§  adj.  (2ftlbi9)  gclel^rt  (savant)  — 
b  1  e  s  s  e  d  a(§  part.  (1  filbig)  gefegnet,  al§  adj.  (2  ftlbig)  f elig  (oerrounf ^t)  — 
cursed  al§ part.  (1  ftlbig)  gefTud^t),  al§  adj.  (2 ftlbig)  Derflu^t. 

9^ur  fixed  (part,  befeftigt,  adj.  feft)  ift  ftet§  eittftlbig. 

51  nm.  ^n  bem  ©uffij  -ed,  mit  raeld^em  Slbjeltbe  au§  ©ubftantii:)en 
gebilbet  raerben,  lautet  —  genau  roie  bei  ben  ^artigipien  —  e  nur  nad^  t  unb  d ; 
alfo  =  *d  in  wooded  raalbig  (wood  ipolg,  ©ei^blg),  Kichard  the  Lion  -  h  e  a  r  t  e  d 
Sbioenl^cra,  —  =  d  in  blue -eyed  blauaugig,  ufra.  —  Tennyson  calls  Milton: 
'the  mighty-mouth'd  inventor  of  harmonies,  god-gifted  organ-voice  of  England.' 

b)  ^te  S3erben  ber  erften  Piaffe  Bel^alten  —  abgefelien  non  eittigen 
ortl)ograpl)ifdf)en  @igentiimlicf)feitett  bei  eittgelnen  3Serbett  —  ben  $rdfen§- 
ftamm  tm  Qmpf.  bei;  bei  ben  SSerben  ber  graeiten  Mafje  tritt  eine 
Stnberuttg  be§  ^rdfen§ftamme§  ein. 

c)  ^ie  SSerben  ber  Piaffe  I*  pngen  -ed  (nad^  3So!olen  -d)  an  ben 
^rdfenSftamm. 

Ovti)o^xapi)i^^c  (f i^entiimU^f citcn :  42,  i — lo;  51,  le.  ^efoit^ 
ber§  ju  bead^tcn : 

1.  bie  S3erben  auf  -ic  foraie  bie  S5erben  auf  -1,  p,  -t  (n)etnt  biefetn 
-1,  -p,  -t  ein  burd^  einen  einjigen  ^u^ftaben  begeid^neter  —  einfa^er  ober 
bipl^tl)ottgif^er  —  SSofal  norangel)t);  fie  oerboppeln  vox  -ed  unb  -ing 
i^ren  @nb!onfonanten,  njobei  ftatt  cc  ftet§  ck  gefdt)rieben  tt)irb:  to  traffic, 
(he  traffics ;  trafficked,  trafficking ;  trafficker  §anbel§mann)  to  quarrel 
fid^  jattfen  (quarreller  ©anbelfu(^er) ,  to  jewel  mit  Qurcelen  fd^ntiirfen 
(jewelled  56,  2,  jeweller  ^utuelier),  to  equal  gleid^fontmen  (equalled, 
equalling),  to  control  iibertt)adE)eit  (controls,  controlled,  controlling;  con- 
troller 5luffel)er,  controllable  leitffam,  — to  worship  anbeten  (he  worships : 
worshipped,  worshipping ;  worshipper)  —  to  rivet  uernietett  — 

abet  feitte  35erboppelung  in  to  fail  fe^lfd^lagen,  to  head  (an  expedition) 
an  ber  ©pi^e  ftel)en  non. 

2.  biejenigen  SSerben,  bie  im  Qmpf.  unb  ^art.  ^erf.  t  neben  d 
fcl)reiben :  to  burn  brennen,  burnt  ober  burned ;  to  learn  lernen,  learnt 
learned ;  to  dwell  nerraeilen,  Tt)ol)nen,  dwelt  dwelled,  to  smell  rted^en,  to 
spell  bud^ftabieren,  to  spill  oerfd^ittten,  Dergiegen,  to  spoil  berauben,  uer= 
ratiften,  nerberben ;  to  dip  eintaui^en,  to  pen  einpferd^en. 

3.  bie  3Serben  to  lay  (legen)  unb  to  pay  (bega^len) :  laid,  laid,  — 
paid,  paid. 

S9ead)te:  paid  begal^Ite  —  played  fpielte. 
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d)  ^ie  93erben  ber  Piaffe  ,II»  oetroanbeln  i^r  au§Iautenbe§  d 
wad)  etnem  ^onfonanten  ftet§  in  t: 


ncl 

nt    nt     to  bend 

bent 

bent 

biegcn 

to  lend 

lent 

lent 

au^leil^en 

to  rend 

rent 

rent 

gerreigen 

to  send 

sent 

sent 

fenben 

to  spend 

spent 

spent 

auggeben 

i 

H     it     to  build 

built 

built 

bauen 

HIaffe  IP  umfagt  W  93erben, 

melcf)e  i^r  Qmpf .  auf  d  ober  t  mit 

gleid^gettigem  SSofalraed^fel  bilben 

: 

l9r 

J'-    9'      to  hear 

heard 

heard 

pren 

e 

o't    OH     to  tell 

told 

told 

er^d^Ien,  fagen 

to  sell 

sold 

sold 

Derfaufen 

u 

0      0      to  shoe 

shod 

shod 

(^ferbe)  bef(f)Iagen 

ei 

e      e      to  say 

said 

said 

fagen 

5Iu(^  bic  3.  si.  pres. 

ind.  Don  to  say  ^at  SSotalroed^f el :  says  {sez). 

I 

c      e      to  flee 

fled 

fled 

flie^en 

to  creep 

crept 

crept 

!rted)en 

to  keep 

kept 

kept 

l^alten 

to  sleep 

slept 

slept 

f^Iafen 

to  weep 

wept 

wept 

meinen 

to  sweep 

swept 

swept 

fegen 

to  deal 

dealt 

dealt 

au§teilen,  l^anbeln 

to  feel 

felt 

felt 

fiil^Ien 

to  mean 

meant 

meant 

bebeuten,beabfi(f)ttgen 

to  kneel 

knelt 

knelt 

fnteen 

to  cleave 

cleft 

cleft 

fpalten 

to  leave 

left 

left 

oerlaffen 

to  leap 

lept 

lept 

fpringen 

to  dream 

dreamt 

dreamt 

traumen 

to  lean 

leant 

leant 

lepen 

^dufiger  als  lept  ift  leaped  («) ;  neben  dreamt  (c)  unb  leant  (e)  ftel^en  dreamed 
(J)  unb  leaned  (?). 
n     0     0      to  lose  lost  lost  Derlieren 

^a^  3}crb  to  lose  ^at  ftimml^af tes  s  unb  nur  e  i  n  o ;  groei  o  unb  ctn  ftimm= 
Iofe§  s  Ijat  ba^  ^Ibjeftin  loose  lofe,  locfer:  the  loose  sheets  of  a  book  (unbound, 
not  fixed);   loose  money  ^leingelb  (raofitr  ^dufiger:  small  coin,   small  change 
ober  einfad^  change). 
rit     5      5      to  buy  bought       bought        faufen 

9Jler!e:  he  buys. 

IP  ent^dlt  bteienigen  $8erben,  beren  ^rdfenSftamm  im  ^mpf. 
ntd)t  nur  etnen  S5o!aln)ecf)feI,  fonbern  and)  bte  ^lugftogung  be§  au§= 
lautenben  ©tammfonfonanten  ertetbet: 
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ei     ei     Ei     to  make        made  made 

i       0      0      to  bring        brought  brought 

to  think        thought  thought 

'I      0      0      to  seek         sought  sought 

to  beseech   besought  besought 

to  teach       taught  taught 

ce     0      5      to  catch        caught  caught 

ar     0      0      to  work        wrought  wrought 

wrought  iron  =  forged  iron  ©d^miebeeifcn  (cast-iron  ©u^eifen) 
arbcitcn  ^ai  worked,  worked. 

§  71.  0ie  ftatfctt  QJetben,  bie  i^r  3^mpf.  unb  ^artig.  be§  ^erf. 
bnxd)  ^hiant  (Sautn)ed)f el  be§  StammoofaB)  bilben,  gerf alien  in  SSerben, 
meld^e  bie  urfpriinglid^e  (Snbnng  be§  ^art.  ^^^erf.  -en  (gefproc^en  n,  unb 
oft  aurf)  nut  fo  gefd^riebcn)  nod)  beibel^alten  ober  bereitS  Derloren  l^aben. 

I.  Piaffe :  ^crbctt  mxt  e  obet  en  m  ^avH^ip  bc^  ^etfelt^. 

a)  mit  ungleic^en  S3o!alen  im  3mpf.  unb  ^art.  ^erf. 


mac^en 

(]^er)bringen 

benfen 

fud^en 

anfle{)en 

lel^ren 

fangen 

(SJietaK)  t)erarbeiten 

to  work 


ai 

on 

X 

to  drive 

drove 

driven 

treiben 

to  strive 

strove 

striven 

ftteben 

to  thrive 

throve 

thriven 

gebeil^en 

to  ride 

rode 

ridden 

reiten 

to  rise 

rose 

risen 

fic^  er^eben 

to  arise 

arose 

arisen 

fid)  er^eben 

to  stride 

strode 

stridden 

fd^reiten 

to  smite 

smote 

smitten 

fd^lagen 

to  write 

wrote 

written 

fd^reiben 

ei 

U 

ei 

to  forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

im  ©tid)  laffen 

to  shake 

shook 

shaken 

fd^iitteln 

to  take 

took 

taken 

nel^men,  l^inbringen 

0" 

u 

Oio 

to  blow 

blew 

blown 

blafen 

to  grow 

grew 

grown 

mad^fen 

to  throw 

threw 

thrown 

merfen 

Ou 

ju 

(7« 

to  know 

knew 

known 

roiffen 

5 

u 

5 

to  draw 

drew 

drawn 

5ief)en 

ei 

u 

ei 

to  slay 

slew 

slain 

erfd)lagen 

ai 

u 

ou 

to  fly 

flew 

flown 

fliegen,  fliegen  laffen 

to 

fly  fliegen  —  to  flee  fliel^en  i 

[§  70  d)  —  to  flow  flic^en,  flowed,  flowed. 

0 

e 

5 

to  fall 

fell 

fallen 

fallen 

I 

5 

1 

to  see 

saw 

seen 

fel)en 

i 

e 

% 

to  eat 

eat  ober  ate  eaten 

effen 

i 

ce 

i 

to  bid 

bade 

bidden 

l^ei^en,  gebieten 

i 

ei 

i 

to  give 

gave 

given 

geben 
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b)  mit  g  I  e  i  c^  c  n  S3ofaIen  im  3?mpf.  unb  ^art.  ^erf. 
on     oa    to  break        broke  broken  brcc^en 

'     0"    to  freeze       froze  frozen  gefrieren 

it  freezes  e§  friert ;  mid^  fricrt  =  I  feel  cold  (chilly),  I  am  cold, 
to  speak        spoke  spoken         fpred^en 

to  bespeak    bespoke       bespoke(n)    befteUcn 
a  bespoke  tailor  iSc^neiber,  ber  nur  auf  SRa^,  auf  Seftellung  (nid^t  oitf 
i^orrat)  arbcitet;  bespoke  department  2lBteiIung  fitr  ^Ingiigc,  gu  bencn  SSia^  ge* 
nommen  roirb  unb  h\^  anprt)biert  rocrben;  bespoke  trade  3J^a§gefc^dft. 


7           on 

Ot* 

to  steal 

stole 

stolen 

fte^Ien 

to  weave 

wove 

woven 

n)eben 

<1         on 

0» 

to  choose 

chose 

chosen 

w'd^len 

hr      or 

Ot- 

to beai' 

bore 

borne 

ertragen 

forbear 

forbore 

forborne 

unterlafjen 

to  bear  J^eiBt  auc^  'gcbdren'.  '©eboren'  im  ©inne  oon  'gur  SBelt  gctommcn' 
=  bora  (ol^ne  e):  to  be  bora;  jebod^  'gcboren'  im  @inne  Don  '(l^at)  gur  SBelt 
gcbrarf)t'  (aftinifd^),  forote  (paffioifc^)  im  ©inne  von  '(ift  gur  SBelt  gebrad^t  roorben 
Don'  =  borne,  borne  by;  to  have  borne,  to  have  been  borne  by.  SSeifpiele: 
when  were  you  bora?  I  was  born  August  15*^  1906  (on  the  fifteenth  of 
August  nineteen  [hundred  and]  six);  —  aber:  his  second  wife  has  borne  him 
three  childreen;  the  three  children  borne  to  him  by  his  s.  wife  (see  The  Ox- 
ford Eng.  Diet.  733, 44). 


or     or    to  swear 

swore 

sworn 

fc^iDoren 

to  tear 

tore 

torn 

gerret^en 

to  wear 

wore 

worn 

^letber  (ttagen) 

or      or    to  shear 

shore 

shorn 

f(f)eren 

e«      ei     to  lie 

lay 

lain 

liegen 

to  lie  down  fic^  leg 

en;  to  lay  (legcn  laid,  laid) 

ift  fc^roac^  §  70  c. 

t       i      to  hide 

hid 

hidden 

Derbergen 

to  chide 

chid 

chidden 

au§f(f)elten 

to  chide  ift  neraltct: 

man  fagt  je^t  meift  to  scold 

J 

to  bite 

bit 

bitten 

bet^en 

I       T      to  beat 

beat 

beaten 

f(f)lagen 

0       0      to  tread 

trod 

trodden 

tteten 

to  beget 

begot 

begotten 

ergeugen 

to  forget 

forgot 

forgotten 

cergcfjen 

Umganggfprad^e :  I  forget  (what  he  is  called)  id)  entfinne  micf)  nid^t  mel^r: 
ic^  Ijabe  oergeffen  (raie  er  l^ei^t),  §  85;  baneben  oft  aud^:  1  have  forgotten. 

II.  Piaffe :  ^erben  mit  (od)tonnt>  bc^  -en  im  ^avt.  ^erf* 

a)  Unglei(^e  SSofale  im  Q'mpf.  unb  $art.  ^erf. 
i      (B      D     to  begin       began       begun       beginnen 
to  drink        drank        drunk       ttinfen 

drunk  ift  auc^  2lbje!tit),  jebod)  nur  prdbifattD  (he  is  drunk  ftar!  betrunfen^ 
befoffen ;  tipsy  angel^eitert).  5Ittributit)  ift  dranken :  a  drunken  man  ein  95ctntn!ener. 
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i 

(E 

2?      to  ring 

rang 

rung 

fitngein 

to  sing 

sang 

sung 

fin  gen 

to  sink 

sank 

sunk 

ftnfen 

to  shrink 

shrank 

shrunk 

einfd^rumpfen 

to  stink 

stank 

stunk 

fttnfen 

to  spring 

sprang 

sprung 

fprtngen 

to  swim 

swam 

swum 

fd^mimmen 

V 

ce. 

»     to  run 

ran 

run 

laufen 

V 

ei 

»     to  come 

came 

come 

fommeu 

b) 

(^  I  e  I  d^  e  93o!ale  im  ^m^ 

pf.  unb  ^art.  $erf. 

i 

» 

V     to  dig 

dug 

dug 

graben 

to  stick 

stuck 

stuck 

ftecfen 

to  spin 

spun 

spun 

fpinnen 

to  win 

won 

won 

getninnen 

to  hang- 

hung 

hung 

l^angen 

to  cling- 

clung 

clung 

fid^  anfd^mtegen 

to  fling 

flung 

flung 

fd^leubern 

to  sling 

slung 

slung 

mit  eiuer  ©d^linge  raerfen 

to  sting 

stung 

stung 

ftcd^en 

to  string 

strung 

strung 

befaiten 

to  swing 

swung 

swung 

fd^roingen 

to  wring 

wrung 

wrung 

auSmrtngen  (11,  so) 

ai 

au 

au    to  bind 

bound 

bound 

binben 

to  find 

found 

found 

finben 

to  grind 

ground 

ground 

mal^len 

to  wind 

wound 

wound 

minben 

m 

i 

i      to  light 

lit 

Ut 

anaiinben 

ncbcn  lit  (Q  oft  auc^  lighted  (ai). 

ai 

V 

»     to  strike 

struck 

struck 

fd^Iagen 

ai 

Ou 

ou    to  abide 

abode 

abode 

n)eilen,  abraarten 

OM 

e 

e      to  hold 

held 

held 

l^alten 

to  behold 

beheld 

beheld 

erbMeu 

? 

e 

e     to  bleed 

bled 

bled 

bluten 

to  breed 

bred 

bred 

briiten,  aufjiel^en 

well  (ill)  bred  gut  (fc^led)t)  ergogen. 

? 

e 

e     to  feed 

fed 

fed 

fiittern 

to  speed 

sped 

sped 

etlen 

to  lead 

led 

led 

leiten,  fiil^ren 

to  meet 

met 

met 

begegnen 
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I 


f 

e 

e 

to  read 

read 

read 

lefen 

i 

ce 

ce 

to  sit 

sat 

sat 

fi^en 

to  spit 

spat 

spat 

fpeien 

e 

0 

0 

to  get 

got 

got 

befommen,  raerben 

%a^  ditere  ^artigip  gotten  finbet  fic^  noc^  in 

3u[ammenfe§ungen :  an 

gotten 

fortune  unreblic^  erroorbenc^  SSermbgen. 

to  shine 

shone 

shone 

fd^etnen 

0 

0 

to  shoot 

shot 

shot 

fd^iegen 

fit 

0 

5 

to  fight 

fought 

fought 

fec^ten,  fampfen 

<B 

u 

u 

to  stand 

stood 

stood 

fte^en 

€ 

e 

e 

to  spread 

spread 

spered 

auSbretten 

§>■ 

dr 

dr 

to  burst 

burst 

burst 

berften 

to  hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

wef)  tun,  oerte^en 

l) 

t) 

» 

to  thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

fto^en 

i 

i 

i 

to  hit 

hit 

hit 

treffen 

o 

V 

V 

to  shut 

shut 

shut 

f(f)Iie6en 

to  cut 

cut 

cut 

fd^ueiben 

a 

a 

a 

to  cast 

cast 

cast 

roerfen 

0 

0 

0 

to  cost 

cost 

cost 

foften 

u 

u 

u 

to  put 

put 

put 

fteaen 

€ 

e 

e 

to  set 

set 

set 

fe^en 

to  let 

let 

let 

lafjen 

to  shed 

shed 

shed 

nergiegen 

i 

i 

i 

to  rid 

rid 

rid 

befreien 

rid  of  Bcfreit  (lo§)  oon 

to  get  rid  of  log  roerben. 

i 

i 

i 

to  split 

split 

split 

fpalten 

§  72»    Unregelmd^ig  (irregular :  Verbs  with  a  mixed  conjuga- 
tion) finb 
g«     6u     ei     to  awake       awoke        awaked      aufraad^en 

awake  ift  auc^  Slbjeftio:  ma^,  \6)on  munter;  to  be  (broad)  awake  (nbltig)  road) 
fein,  roac^en.  —  SSeden  l^ei^t  (to  wake,  waked,  waked  obcr  pufiger  nod^)  to 
call  (=  rufcn). 


hr    gr     hr  to  darc    [durst], 

dared  dared 

biirfcn,  toagen 

Gil     on     ou   to  show  showed 

shown 

geigen  [§  75c 51.4. 

to  sow     sowed 

sown 

fden 

to  sew     sewed 

sewed,  sewn 

naf)en 

5      5      5     to  saw     sawed 

sawed,  sawn 

fcigen 

ou    ou     o«*   to  mow  mowed 

mown 

mdl^en 

hjuhjudhjun  to  hew    hewed 

hewn 

bel^auen  (6, 30) 

u 

u 

u    to  strew  strewed 

e 

e 

Oil   to  swell  swelled 
to  shred  shred(ded) 

e 

e 

e     to  sw^eat  sweat(ed) 
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strewn,  strewed  ftreuen 
swollen,  swelled  fd)n)cHen 
shred(ded)  5erfd)netben 

sweated  fd)tx)i^en 

^n  begug  auf  93Zenfd^en  gilt  aU  fetner  to  perspire  'tranfpirieren'  (perspiration 
@d)n)ei^).    9Jler!c:  sweater  (ea  =  e)  (Sport=SBoIIn)am§. 
0"     e      0    to  go       went  gone  gel^en 

u      i      »    to  do        did  done  tun 

to  do  =  tun,  madden  [to  make  =  tjerfertigen] ;  —  that  will  do  ba§ 
pa^t  ^ier,  eignet  ftd)  gerabe  fe^r  gut;  ha§  genugt;  —  how  do  you  do?  13, 29. 

9Jler!c:  he  goes  (=o«*);  he  does  (= »).  3lbgeftor6ene  gormen:  thou 
doest  (ii?),  dost  (») ;  he  doeth  (u^)^  doth  (»).  SSerfiirgte  ^^ormen:  don't  =  do 
not,  doesn't  =  does  not,  didn't  =  did  not.  —  went  ift  eigentli(f)  cin  altc§ 
^mperfe!t  non  bent  93crb  to  wend,  ba§  l^eutgutage  BefonbcrS  in  ber  9Rebcn§art 
to  wend  one's  way  (79,36)  nor!ommt,  je^t  obex  wended,  wended  bilbet. 

§  73*  ^ie  §ilf§Derbeu  btenen  gut  S3ilbung  ber  5ufammen= 
gefe^ten  ^^tten  be§  23erb§  obcr  gur  33egeid)nung  be§  9Jiobu§.  —  (S§ 
gibt  DoIIftdnbtge  §tlf§Derben :  to  have,  to  be  —  unb  uuDoIIftcinbige 
(bcfeftioe)  ober  mobale  $ilf§Derben  (gilf^uerben  ber  5lu§f agerocif e) ;  I  can, 
I  may,  I  shall,  I  will,  I  must,  I  ought  to ;  ogl.  44, 30  unb  (§  75  c.  51.  4). 

©cmer!ung:  9}lobaIe  ^ilfSoerbcn  ftnb  ^iCfSocrben,  bie  ein  9)lobu§DerpItm§ 
SOflbglid^feit,  SBirHid^Mt  ober  S^otraenbigfett  ber  2lu§fage)  au§briicfen. 

5tnm.    ®te  ^ilfSnerben  roerben,  ebenfo  roie  to  do,  clliptifd^  gebrauc^t 

1.  gur  SSermeibung  eine§  nacften  yes  ober  no  in  ^Introorten,  in  benen  ha§ 
S3erb  ber  ^^rage  gu  ergdngen  ift.    33eifpiele  41, 15  ogl.  §  41  d;  — 

2.  gur  SBiebergabe  be§  beutfd^en  'ni(^t  toa^r?'     We  get  to  Barnet  about 
twelve,  don't  we? 

You  feel  sleepy ;  do  you  not  ?    You  don't  feel  sleepy ;    do  you  ?  — 
You  are  not  sleepy;  are  you?    You  are  sleepy;  are  you  not?  — 

The  bell  has  rung  (has  been  ringing) ;  has  it  not  ?    Yes,  sir,  it  has. 

§  74*    To  haye  l^aben  to  be  fein 

Finite  Forms. 
a)  The  Indicative  Mood. 
1.  Present  (tense). 
I  have,  you  have  I  am,  you  are 

he  (she,  it,  one)  has  he  is 

we  (you,  they)  have  we  (you,  they)  are. 

2.  [Preterite  or]  Past  (tense). 
I  (you)  had  I  was,  you  were 

he  (we,  you,  they)  had  he  was 

we  (you,  they)  were 
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I  shall  have 

you  (he)  will  have 

we  shall  have 

you  (they)  wdll  have 


1  should  have 

you  (he)  would  have 

we  should  have 

you  (they)  would  have 


3.  Fh-st  Future. 

I  shall  be 

you  (he)  will  be 

we  shall  be 

you  (they)  will  be. 

Fii'st  Conditional. 

I  should  be 

you  (he)  would  be 

we  should  be 

you  (they)  would  be. 


I  (you)  have  had 

he  has  had 

we  (you,  they)  have  had 


o. 


Perfect. 

I  (you)  have  been 

he  has  been 

we  (you,  they)  have  been. 


6.  Pluperfect. 
I  (you,  he,  w^e,  you,  they)  had     I  (you,  he,  w^e,  you,  they)  had 


had 


been. 


7.  Second  Future. 
I  shall  have  had  I  shall  have  been 

you  (he)  will  have  had  you  (he)  will  have  been 

we  shall  have  had  we  shall  have  been 

you  (they)  will  have  had  you  (they)  will  have  been. 

8.  Second  Conditional. 


I  should  have  had 

you  (he)  would  have  had 

we  should  have  had 

you  (they)  would  have  had 

Obsolete  (or  archaic)  Forms 
he  hath  er  l}at 
thou  hast,  thou  hadst 


I  should  have  been 

you  (he)  would  have  been 

we  should  have  been 

you  (they)  would  have  been. 


thou  art,  wast. 


h)  The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  conjugated  as  the  Indicative,   with 

the  exception  of  the  following  forms  : 
he  have  er  l^abe  I  (you,  he,  we,  you,  they)  be 

I  (you,  he,  we,  you,  they)  were. 
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Obsolete  Forms: 
thou  have  bu  ^abcft  thou  be  bu  feieft,  thou  wert  rodreft. 

c)  The  Imperative  Mood, 
have  tiabe,  ^aben  ©te  be  fet,  feien  (5te 

l^abet  ^aben  @te  feib,  feieu  ©ie 

B.  Infinitival  [non-Finite]  Forms. 

1.  Infinitives. 

Pres.  Inf.  to  have  (gu)  l^aben  to  be  (511)  fein 

Perf.  Inf.  to  have  had  gef)abt  (gu)     to  have  been  geiDefen  (gu)  fein. 
l)aben 

2.  Participles. 
Pres.  Part,  having  l^abenb  being  fetenb 

Past  Part,  having  had  ge^abt         having  been  geraefeti  feienb. 
I)abenb 

3.  Gerund. 

being  (ba§)  ©ein 

having  been  (ba§)  @en)e[en  fein. 

51  nm.  93etonung  im  ®cutf(^en:  oft  =  id)  'i)dbe,  bu  Ijaft,  er  fiat, . .  id)  bin, 
t)u  bift, . .  .  ^m  ©nglifc^en  l^aben  have,  am  .  . .  nur  [elten  ben  2;on  [§  73  5(.  1], 
meift  ftnb  fie  unbetont  (fd^roac^ftufig  12, 7):  a^'h^v,  cV'tem  (13, 1).  ©0  erflciren  fid^ 
btc  l^dufigen  SJerfiirjungen ,  —  oon  to  have:  've  =  have  (I  've,  we  Ve  ufto.), 
^s  =  has,  —  von  to  be :  'm  (I  'm),  're  (you  're,  we  're  ufro.),  's  =  is.  —  ^l)nlic^ 
I'd  =  I  had,  I'll  have  =  I  shall  (ober  will)  have. 

§  75*  ®ie  tttttJoUftanbi^en  (befe!tit)en)  ^ilf^tJer^en  finb  eigent* 
Jtd^  ^rdterito^^rdfentta  imb  f)dbexi  baf)er  in  hex  3.  si.  fein  -s. 

^rdfenS  3^mperfe!tum 

lean  id)  tann,  bin  tmftanbe     I  could 
I  may  id^  mag,  fann,  barf  I  might 

1  shall  ic^  foH  I  should 

I  will  id)  mtH  I  would 

I  must  id)  mng  (I  must  f elten ) 

I  ought  to  id)  foEte. 

3lu(^  I  need  id)  Brauc^e,  I  dare  id)  toage  tuerben  oft  al§  §tlf§« 
Derben  gebraud)t.  3(1§  fold^e  l)aben  fie  in  ber  3.  si.  pres.  fein  -s :  he  need 
not  —  he  dare  not  —  dare  he ?   (§  75  c.  5(.  4). 

5lbgeftorbenc  gormert:  thou  canst,  may(e)st,  shalt,  wilt,  must,  ought(e)st, 
•couldst  ufra. 

9D^er!e :  can't  =  cannot  44, 33 ;  shan't  =  shall  not ;  won't  =  will  not : 
couldn't  =  could  not;  ufra.  —  SSieberl^ole:  44, 31— 45,  le. 
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a)  3Son  ben  unr>o(Iftdnbigen  §tlf§»erbett  gelten  bret§auptregeln: 

1.  fie  l^aben  rceber  Q^nfiuttiDe  nod)  ^arti^tpien  unb  mir  bie  oier  erften 
f)aben  fiir  ^rdf .  unb  Qmp].  befonbere  gormen ; 

2.  fie  l^abeu  uie  ein  ^!fufatit)obj[e!t  bei  fid^ ; 

3.  ba§  in  fonbitionalem  <Simie  gebraud)te  beutfd)e  ^Iu§qpf.  be§^ 
^onjunftiDg  mit  nad^folgenbem  ^nfimtio  be§  ^rdf  en§  rairb 
im  ©nglifd^en  iiberfe^t  burd^  ha^  3^)f.  mit  nad^folgenbem 
3nf.  ^erf. 

3d)  ptte  e§  tun  fonnen :  I  could  (might)  have  done  it. 

Q^d)  i)dtte  e§  tun  f oKen :  I  should  (ought  to)  have  done  it. 

?  30,  2i;  55,27. 

2tnm.  1.  9lIIe  fe^Ienbcn  f^ormen  —  alfo  aud)  bic  be§  ^nfinitiu^  unb  be^ 
(juturs  —  roerben  burd^  anbere,  bem  (Sinne  nac^  paffcnbe  33crben  erfe^t.  ®§ 
crgdnat  fic^ 

I  can  burd)  to  be  able,  not  to  be  able,  to  be  unable. 

I  may  burd^  to  be  allowed  (permitted);  not  to  be  a.  (p.),  to  be  forbidden. 

I  will  burcf)  to  want,  to  wish,  to  desire;  to  have  a  mind;  to  be  Avilling^ 
unwilling,  to  mean,  to  intend;  to  like. 

1  must  burd^  to  be  bound,  obliged,  forced,  compelled  obcr  to  have  to  (§  80). 

^nm.  2.  Qux  59icbergQbe  beutfc^er  SKenbungcn  raie  ,3c^  tann  ed  tti(^t% 
'id)  rain  es  nic^t',  bebient  ntan  fid^  entroeber  eine§  anberen  S5erb§,  ober  man  fiigt 
bem  ^ilfsnerb  einen  paffenben  :3fnfinttiD  l^ingu:  I  cannot  do  it;  I  will  not  have 
it  (do  it).  —  I  do  not  like  monkeys  id^  mag  Mnc  2lffcn.  —  What  do  you  want? 
3Ba§  raillft  bu?  —  There  is  a  man  who  Avants  to  speak  to  you  (ber  gu  ^l^nen 
mill).    What  does  he  want?     What  can  I  do  for  him? 

5tnm.  8.  fonnen  =  gclernt  l^aben,  roirb  entroeber  mit  I  can  unb  einem 
paffenben  ^nfinitio  ober  einfac^  burd)  to  know  iiberfe^t:  Bob  knew  his  lesson 
well  when  he  had  to  say  it  oflP.  —  Do  you  know  English?  Can  you  speak 
(read,  write,  understand)  English?    ^  59,22. 

b)  ^Btcbcr^olc  §  69c  unb  36,  is— 27.  —  2.  9Jler!e:  I  wiU  fann  in 
alien  ^erfonen  be§  ^rdfen^  unb  ^pl  bie  33ebeutung  ^roollen"  l^aben,  boc^ 
entfpric^t  bem  beutfd^en  „\d)  \x>iU^  auc|  im  ^rdf.  unb  ^pf.  meift  niel  beffer  eine 
ber  im  (gnglifc^en  fel^r  pufigen  SSenbungen  I  want  to,  1  wish  to  . .  (40,  28  unb 
§  75  a  51.  1)  ober  I  am  going  to  (40,27  unb  §  79  31.  2). 

'I  shall",  obiuol^I  etpmologifd^  ba§felbe  SSort  roie  ba^  beutfd^e  ;,id^  foil*  l)ei§t 
—  affirmatit)  (in  ber  1.  ^erfon)  —  niemalS  ^id^  foil". 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  saith  the  Lord. 
You  shall  do  it  =  I  who  am  speaking  will  oblige  you   to  do  it. 
he     shall  „    „  =  ^     „       „  „  „         „      him     „    „     „ 

they  shall  „„=„„„  „  „         „      them  „    „     „ 

I  shall  be5eicf)uet  —  affirmatiu  unb  ncgatio  —  in  ber  erften  ^er= 
foil  si.  ha§>  gutur :  ,^xd)  toctbe",  ebenfo  im  plu. :  we  shall  =  „n)ir 
merben".  —  ^n  ber  2.  unb  3.  ^erfon  be5etc!)net  e§  —  affirmatio  unb^ 
negatio  —  ben  3BiIIen  ber  fprecf)enben  ^erfon :  you  shall  bu  fottft^ 
he  shall  cr  fott^    |  (32, 9. 
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2)en  SSiUen  einer  britten  ^erfon  ober  bie  —  burd^  bie  Untftdnbe 
ober  ^a§  @^t(ffa(  gebotene  —  9^ottt)enbig!eit  be5et(f)net  in  alien  ^erfoncn 
I  am  to. 

I  am  to  do  it  ic^  foU  c§  tun ;  am  I  to  -  foil  ic^  -  ?  —  you  are  to  -, 
'tn  foKft  - ;  are  you  to  -  f ottft  bu  -  ?  he  is  to  -  er  fott  - ;  is  he  to  -  f oH 
er  -  ?  ufn). 

Unterfd^eibe :  You  shall  come  (=  I  who  am  speaking  to  you  wish  you  to 
come)  unb  you  are  to  come  (=  some  one  else  wishes  [ober  circumstances  re- 
quire] you  to  come. 

Unterfd^eibc :  This  gold  watch  shall  be  yours,  it  will  be  yours,  it  is  to 
be  yours. 

5.  gtageform:  shall  I  =  1.  roetbe  id^,  2.  fodid^?  shall  he  foK 
cr?  shall  they  foKen  fie?  ^n  ber  g'rage  begeid^net  shall  in  ber  1.  ^erf. 
si.  1.  ba§  gutur:  „wexhe  i^V  2.  baneben  au(^  ebenfo  rate  in  ber 
3.  ^erf.  si.  unb  plu.  ein  [nt(^t  ben  SBiUen  ber  fprec^enben,  fonbern]  ben 
SSiilen  ber  gefragten  ^erfon  au^briid^enbeg  ©oHen. 

Shall  I  call  (wake)  you  to-morrow  earlier  than  to-day  ?  (SOSiUft  bu, 
ba§  id^  . .)  Yes,  do ;  please  call  me  at  V4  to  6.  —  Shall  she  (the  servant) 
call  you  .  .  (njtUft  bu,  ha^  fie  .  .)  ?  —  Shall  the  children  call  for  you  to- 
morrow after  lunch  (railtft  bu,  ba§  bie  ^inber  bid^  .  .  abl)olen)  ? 

6.  ^m  abl^dngtgen  @a^e:  ^n  ber  inbire!ten  S^tebe  ftel^t 
shall  —  gur  S3egetd^nung  be§  beutfd^en  ^rairb''  (rcerbe)  —  aud^  in  hex 
3.  ^erfon,  raenn  §aupt=  unb  S^ebenfa^  gleid)e§@ubieft  ^aben 
unb  menu  shall  aud^  inberbtreftenSf^ebe  ftel^enrciirbe. 

bire!t:  the  boys  will  see  the  men  .  .  .  (44,24J. 

inbireft:  we  hope  the  boys  will  see  .  .  . 
„      :  we  hoped  the  boys  would  .  .  . ; 

aber:  the  boys  say  We  shall  see  .  .  . 

tnbtreft :  the  boys  hope  they  shall  .  .  . 
„       :  the  boys  hoped  they  should  .  .  . 

Mr.  Saunders  thinks  he  shall  reach  England  by  the  middle  of 
October,  bireft  =  Mr.  S.  thinks :  I  shall  reach  ...  83,  as ;  aber  Bob 
thinks  his  father  (i.  e.  Mr.  Saunders)  will  reach  . .,  bireft  =  Bob  thinks : 
father  will  reach  .  .  —  Mr.  Saunders  thought  he  should  reach  .  .,  Bob 
thought  his  father  would  reach  .  .  . 

5lnnT.  '2)iefe  9tcgel  beaditen  ftrenge  ©tiliftifer  natiirlid^  audE)  fiir  bie  in= 
bireltc  tJrage. 

Independent  Question:  Shall  you  (SSirft  bu)  break  your  journey  at  R,  and 
stop  over  till  the  following  morning?  —  Yes,  I  shall. 

Dependent  Question:  I  asked  him  whether  he  should  .  .  and  he  replied 
(that)  he  should  do  so. 

mer  —  bire!t:  Will  you  (SSittft  bu)  break  .  .?  —  Yes,  I  will  =  inbireft: 
I  asked  him  whether  he  would  .  .  and  he  replied  (that)  he  would  do  so. 
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7.  should  begeic^net  1.  ha§  ^onbitional  (§  69  c),  2.  ^^fotttc".  ^n 
Ic^terem  g^atle  ift  el  raentger  bcftimmt  all  I  ought  to.  —  I  should  =  e§ 
rodre  cigenttic^  fc^irflii^,  bag  irf)  .  . ;  I  ought  to  =  ic^  fottte  (miigtc  bod^) 
etgentlt(| :  c§  roare  tneine  ^flid^t  unb  8^ulbtgfctt.     3Sgl.  45, 12. 

51  nm.  1.  ^3c^  fott''  =  c§  ift  mir  gefagt  [aufgetragen]  roorben,  ic§  folle  = 
I  am  told  to  do  a  thing:  Augustine  went,  as  he  was  told,  to  the  home  of  the 
King  of  Kent  62, 21.  —  Slu^erbem  l^ei^t  I  am  told  nod^ :  'man  ergdl^It  mir' ,  'es 
roirb  mir  crgal^It  (berid^tet)' :  We  are  not  told  much  of  Shakespeare's  early  life 
in  London. 

31  nm.  2.  Scgcic^net  'fotteti'  etn  un^cftimmte^  ©criic^t,  fo  roirb  c§  burc^ 
to  be  said  (ober  supposed,  believed,  thought  77,  le)  in  perfonlic^cr  ^onftru!tion 
iibcrfc^t.  The  priest  is  said  to  have  answered  62,  s.  ^  65, 10.  Those  huge 
monumental  stone  circles  are  by  many  scholars  supposed  (believed,  thought) 
to  be  the  relics  of  a  prehistoric  age. 

I  am  (we,  you,  they  are)  said  to  have  answered  =  1.  id^  foU  geantroortet 
l^aben,  2.  e^  rotrb  oon  mir  ergdpt  (gefagt,  bel^auptct),  ba^  id^  .  .  Nowadays  no- 
body can  be  said  to  be  well  bred  (well  educated),  unless  he  knows  English 
if  he  does  not  know  English)  (§  81  c.  31.). 

c)  I  would  ^etgt  oft  Hcf)  moc^te  geru'  unb  ift  glcic^bebeutenb  —  tcil§ 
mit  I  wish  (nic^t  wished),  „id)  roiiufd^te  tDof)!"  —  tetl§  mit  I  slionld 
like  to,  Dgl.  45,*;  45,33.  —  [„^^  mi)d^te"  ^eigt  me  'I  might'].  — 
I  wish  I  had  done  it  17,  u.  Bob  wishes  he  had  finished  it  18, 13. 
Would  (=  I  would)  he  were  here !  I  know  you  would  like  to  see  them. 

(Statt  I  should  like  to  know  fagt  man  j  uracil  en  I  wonder ;  ngl.  60, 12. 

Washington  Roebling  would  sit  there  and  endeavour  to  con- 
tinue his  superintendence  57,  e.  In  England  no  gentleman,  accom- 
panying a  lady,  wiU  ever  smoke  in  the  streets.  Phoenician  sailors 
used  to  visit  these  islands  60, 41. 

He  (they)  would  ^eigt  aud^  'er  (fie)  pflegte(n)'  unb  ift  gleicf)= 
bebeutenb  mit  bem  nur  im  ^mpf.  fo  gebraud^tcn  used  to.  Sll^nlid^  ent= 
fprid)t  'will'  guraeilen  bem  beutfd^en  „pflegt",  „pflegen". 

SInm.  1.  9Jler!e:  would  unb  will  fommen  im  Sinnc  non  ^^pflcgen"  nur  in 
ben  brittcn  ^erfonen  nor  —  1  used  to  nur  im  ^pf.  (in  alien  gormen).  —  ©onft 
l^ei^t  ^pflcgen ,  gemoi^nt  fcin" :  to  be  in  the  habit  of  +  gerund  ober  to  be  ac- 
customed (to  be  wont)  to  +  infinitive. 

^nm.  2.  ®a§  bcutfd^e  ^SSoIlen  mir"  in  ber  aufforbembcn  ^rage  mirb  mcift 
burd^  shall  we  itbcrfegt:  What  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  to-night?  Shall  we 
go  to  the  theatre?  Shall  we  take  a  cab?  —  obex  ba^  aufforbembe  <,roir  roottcn 
(bod^  einmal)"  l^ci^t  let  us  (§  69  b)  ober  we  Avill:  let  us  (we  will)  ask  her  to 
give  us  a  song. 

31  nm.  3.  ^dg  barf  =  I  may,  I  am  permitted  (allowed)  to;  ic^  barf  nid^t  == 
I  must  not,  I  am  not  permitted  (allowed,  I  am  forbidden)  to. 

Stnm.  4.  IReben  ben  ipilfSoerben  I  need  id^  brauc^c  unb  I  dare  ic^ 
roa|ge  beftel^en  bie  SSoIIoerben  (mit  regelmd^iger  unb  oollftdnbiger  fjlejion): 

to  need  benotigcn,  bebiirfen:  needed,  needed,  needing,  needs; 

to  dare  |erau§f orbern,  tro^en:  dared,  dared,  daring,  dares. 
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%a  fic^  je^t  bte  ^ilf^uerben  oft  mit  ben  SSoItoerben  mifd)en,  fo  fd^raanft  il^r 
@prac^gebrau(^ ;  durst,  ba§  tmmer  fcltencr  rairb,  !ommt  !aum  norf)  anber§  al§ 
bebtngenb  vox.  —  A  good  appetite  needs  no  sauce.  —  Need  I  take  an  um- 
brella ?  —  He  need  not  return  er  braud^t  ntd^t  raiebergufommcn,  Dare  he  re- 
turn? He  dare  not  return.  Durst  lie  return  (l^dufiger:  should  he  dare  to  re- 
turn, if  he  dared  to,  did  he  dare  to  r.),  I  should  tell  him  never  to  darken  my 
door  again  (er  folle  nie  roteber  meine  ©d^roelle  betreten). 

I  dare  say  „i(f)  !ann  rool^I  fagen"  (je^t  metft  I  daresay  gefc^rieben)  ^at  rec^t 
unbefttmmte  Sebeutungen  angenommen :  tc^  roette  t)a%  ja  freilid^,  \a  natiirltclE),  \a- 
raop,  raal^rfd^etnlid). 

§  76*  @§  gibt  fe(f)§  umfc^reibcttbe  (pertp^raftif^e)  ^ottiuga* 
tion^formeti:  sraei  mit  to  do:  bte  tnterrogatbe  unb  bte  entp]^atif(f)e; 
—  §tt)ei  mit  I  am :  I  am  to  +  inf.  unb  I  am  +  partic.  pres. ;  —  gtoet 
mit  I  have :  I  have  to  -f  inf.  unb  I  have  done  +  gerund. 

§  77*  ^te  itttetrtogatitJC  ^oniugation^fonn  ober  hk  Umfi^reibung 
mit  to  do  tDtrb  gebrau(!)t  1.  int  ^rcif.  itttb  3^mpf.  be§  5l!tiD§,  tt)ettn 
ber  ©a^  btreft  fragettb  ober  mit  not  oerttetttt  tft,  —  2.  Bei  bem 
mit  not  DertteitttCTt  3?mperatir). 

1.  fjragertb.  ^rdfen§.  2.  SSertteiut. 

Do  I  call  ?  ruf e  icf)  ?  I  do  not  call  td^  ruf e  ntd^t 

do  you  call?  do  not  call 

does  he  call  ?  he  does  not  call 

do  we  (you,  they)  call  ?  we  (you,  they)  do  not  call. 

Q=mperfe!t. 
Did  I  (you,  he,  we,  you,  they)     I  (you,   he,   we,  you,  they)  did 
call  ?  not  call. 

^rafettg.        3.  fragettb  Bertteittt.       ^mperfeft. 
Do  I  (you)  not  call?  Did  I  (you,  he,  we,  you,  they) 

does  he  not  call  ?  not  call  ? 

Do  we  (you,they)  not  call  ? 

3[mperattD. 
©i.  Do  not  call  ^lur.  Do  not  call 

do  not  let  me  call  do  not  let  us  call 

do  not  let  him  (her,  it)  call  do  not  let  them  call. 

^ilnm.  1.  ©tatt  do  not,  does  not,  did  not  gebrauc^t  bte  Umgang§fprad§e 
mcift  don't,  doesn't,  didn't  (fie^e  16,  20;  28,37). 

31  nm.  2.  ?lur  bte  felbftcinbigen  SSerben  roerben  mit  to  do  umfc^rtcben  — 
alfo  aud^  ba^  SSerb  to  do  (I  do  not  do.  I  did  not  do.  Do  not  do  so !  How  do 
you  do  ?  13, 29),  nid^t  aber  bie  ^tlf§ncrben  to  have,  to  be,  I  can,  I  may,  I  shall, 
I  will,  I  must,  I  ought  to;  —  audf)  nid^t  I  need,  I  dare;  bod^  fiel^e  §  75  21.  4). 
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:3ebod)  loirb  »on  to  be  ber  i^mperatiu  gerob^nlic^  mtt  to  do  umfc^riebcn: 
be  uot  angry  obcr  do  not  (don't)  be  angry  fei  nid^t  bofc!  Don't  be  long  bleibe 
ntc^t  lange  au§! 

gerner  umfrfireibt  bic  Umgang^fpracf)e  (ntc^t  bie  ©d^riftfprac^e)  bie  cinfadfien 
3eiten  non  to  have,  befonber^  ha^  ^pf.  in  ber  ^ragcform,  faft  ftct§  mtt  to  do. 
Did  you  have  (ober  had  you)  a  good  game  ?  —  1  hope  I  didn't  make  too  many 
mistakes  .  .  No,  you  didn't  have  very  many.  —  How  much  did  you  have  (= 
How  much  had  you)  to  pay?  —  Did  you  have  a  bath  this  morning?  Do  you 
always  have  a  wash  (54,  is)  before  dinner? 

91  nm.  3.  d^idjt  umfc^rieben  raerben  bie  infiniten  S3erbf ormen :  not  to  call 
iu(f)t  rufen,  not  calling  nid)t  rufenb,  not  to  have  called,  not  having  called. 

51  nm.  4.    ®ie  Hmfc^rcibung  mtt  to  do  untetbleibt: 

1.  in  ber  bireftcn  ^ragc,  toenn  bag  ©ubjcft  ein  ^ragc^ronomcn  ober 
^i^cgie^ungSroort  gum  gragepronomen  Avhose  ift  (§  114  a);  — 

2.  in  ber  inbircftcn  ^rage,  faKg  fie  nic^t  bur<i^  not  t)ernetttt  ift; 
—  roieberl^ole :  22,24—23,18;  20,  i-s; 

3.  roenn  not  ntdjt  ba^  S3erb,  bei  bem  e§  ftef)t,  fonbem  ein  anbcreS  eingelneg 
'i9ort  —  ober  ben  gangen  ;3"^fl^t  —  ^^^  norJiergel^enben  ©a^e§  nerneint.  Do 
you  believe  that  he  is  ill?    I  think  not;  I  hope  not  (I  trust  not  82,23). 

4.  oft  in  ber  diteren  ©prad^e,  unb  and)  f)eute  nod^  gclegentlid^  in  ber  ®tc^= 

tung.      I   speak  not  to   disprove  what   Brutus   spoke    [Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar]. 

§  78*  ^ie  tmpi)atx^d)t  ^oniugation^forttt*  ^n  af  fir  ma  tit)  en 
©d^en  btent  bie  Umfd)reibung  mit  bem  $rdf.,  Q'mpf.  ober  Qmperatit) 
Dou  to  do  jur  nac^brud^tJoltett  SetDorl^cbttttg  be§  in  bem  nai^* 
folgenben  Qnfinitin  licgenben  S3erbalbegriff§  unb  !ann  beutfc^  oft  mit 
„atterbing§'%  „mxtix^",  jn  ber  '^at'\  „tatfad^ltd^  and)",  m  Qntperatio 
burrf)  'bitte'  ober  'bo(^'  iibcrfc^t  raerben. 

I  do  like  skating  27,  is.  At  last  we  did  get  back  f  30, 27 ;  57, 13. 
We  do  feel  so  thirsty.  Do  be  quiet  fei  enblid^  einmal  ftiH!  Do  let 
me  call  him  I  —  Tell  me,  (I)  pray,  do !  Pray,  do  tell  me !  —  Do 
send  me  an  illustrated  postcard ;  do  have  the  kindness,  please ! 

§  79.  to  be  mit  bem  $art.  ^rdf.  briirft  ba§  gortfd^reiten  — 
einer  bereitS  angefangenen,  nod)  unooGenbeten,  in  ber  ©ntmidlung 
gur  SSodenbung  begriffenen  § anb Inn g  —  ober  eine§  bereit§  an= 
bauernben,  fetnem  @nbe  entgegenge^enben  guftanbeg  —  au§. 

^ief  e  —  englif  d^  the  Progressive  Form  gcnannte  —  ^oniugation§= 
form  f ommt  in  alien  ^^^ten  nnb  and)  tm  ^affio  oor.  3Sg(.  39, 31 ; 
they  are  having  it  31, 19 ;  46, 25.  f  42, 30 — 33 ;  35, 29 ;  36,  s ;  43,  n  ; 
43,16;    76,5. 

^f tit) :  I  a  m  (was,  shall  be,  should  be,  have  been,  had  been, 
shall  have  been,  should  have  been)    coming. 

^afpt):  My  dictionary  is  being  bound  [obcr  is  getting  bound 
39,38].    Experiments  were  being  made  71,42. 
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Have  you  been  waiting  long  ?  43, 24.  What  are  you  doiug  now  ? 
I  am  writing  a  letter ;  I  write  a  letter  every  day.  Let  me  have 
a  look  at  what  you  are  writing.  Why,  I  should  not  like  you  to  look 
at  it  just  now.  I  am  writing  rather  badly  to-day  though  generall}^  I 
write  very  well. 

3m  ^rSfcn^  begetd^net  bie  progreffxDe  gorm  eine  in  eittcm 
^eftimmten  JfaUc  gerabe  tjor  ftc^  ^ei^enbe  unb  nod^  anbauernbe 
^anbtuttg;  rao^ingegen  ba§  einfac^e  ^rdfen§  etne  ^anblung  nur 
gang  aKgemetn  ober  al§  tDteberl^olt  Dorfommenb  begetd^net. 

Unter [d^ctbe :  our  bird  sings  well  —  is  singing;  tlie  boy  goes  — is  going 
—  to  school. 

Qm  3i>f*  begeid^net  bie  progrey[tt)e  gorm  cine  &ant>inn^r  bic 
bcreit^  anhanexUf  aU  eine  anbere  mn  dnttat 

The  boys  were  talking  when  the  master  entered  the  room. 
The  boys  stood  up  when  the  master  entered  the  room.  —  When 
I  entered  the  room,  the  cloth  was  being  laid. 

5tnm.  1.    9Jler!e:  it  is  raining,  snowing,  freezing,  thundering,  thawing. 

3Inm.  2.  I  am  going  l^etfet:  ^^  gcl^e  je^t  gerabe,  bin  babel  Itnguge^^en. 
Where  are  you  going  ?  I  am  going  to  town  (20,  84 ;  20,  30).  —  I  must  be  going 
now  =  1  must  be  off  now. 

I  am  going  to  mil  nad^folgenbem  ^nfinitio  ^at  groei  ©ebeutungen: 

1.  e§  britdt  ben  unmtttelbar  benorftei^enben  3lnfang§pun!t  etner  ^anb= 
lung  ou€  unb  tft  glet(f)bebeutenb  mit  I  am  about  to  'id^  bin  im  Segriff  gu',  'id) 
wiU  je^t  eben'.  I  am  just  going  to  brush  my  hair  15,  5.  The  tender  is  about 
to  go  out  to  the  troop-ship  now  43,  27.    It  is  going  to  rain. 

2.  e§  tft  glet(f)bebeutenb  mit  „i^  toltt''  —  mit  bem  S^ebcnfinn:  „unb  fic^er* 
Itd^  tue  id)  e§  bemnad)ft  auci§".   40, 30;  §  41  a  93em. 

51  nm.  3.  ?lic^t  bie  Progressive  Form,  fonbern  a!ttoe§  ^artig.  mit  pafftoer 
Sebeutung  (§  88  d)  liegt  nor  in  ben  SSenbungen  to  be  wanting  (missing)  fel^Ien, 
to  be  owing  to  bie  ^olge  fein  non.    [^n  to  be  willing  „moUen"  tft  willing  ^Ibj.]. 

§  80*  I  am  to  write  id^  foil  fc^reiben.  —  I  have  to  write  id) 
l)abe  gu  jd)retben,  16)  mug  fd^retben.  —  I  have  done  writing  id)  bin 

mit  bem  @d)retben  fertig.  (§  76).  They  have  had  to  work  hard  these 
last  three  weeks  31,  s.    Have  done  talking  I    (§  69  b.)   ^  46,  33. 

(Statt  done  mit  tiad^folgcnbem  ©erunbium  fte^t  aud^  finished:  I 
haven^t  finished  doing  my  German  exercise  yet  17,  le. 

2lnm.  1.  liber  I  am  to  'ic^  foil'  fiel^e  §  75b.  —  ytad)  fjragerobrtern  rote  how, 
what  faHt  I  am  gcrobl^nltd^  au§:  Not  knowing  what  (they  were)  to  do,  the  Britons 
asked  help  of  the  Angles.  —  I  do  not  know  how  (I  am)  to  do  this  exercise. 

3Inm.  2.  ©el^r  baufig  ift  bie  Umfc^reibung  is  to  +  infinitive,  ^abei  ftel^t 
bei  paffinem  (Sinn  tm  ©nglifd^en  paffiner  ^nfinittn :  A  great  many  things  of  this 
old  Roman  castle  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  museum.  There  was  no  happier 
man  to  be  found  in  all  England.    ^  69,2. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  done.  —  Where  are  these  cigars  to  be  got  (to  be 
had,  to  be  bought)?  —  Where  is  the  money  to  be  paid? 
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5lu§genommen  finb  —  b.  1^.  eg  fte^en  tm  SUttiv  — : 

a)  bie  ;3nfimtit)C  to  let,  to  blame,  to  lose  in  eintgen  ibiomattfd)cn  3Ben= 
bungen  trie:  [Here  are]  furnished  rooms  to  let.  —  I  was  much  to  blame  (in 
having  put  my  questions  badly).  —  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 

b)  bie  :3nfimtiDe,  bie  fic^  anfc^lie^en  an  Slbjeftinc  roie  easy,  difficult  u.  a. 
No  other  American  author  is  more  difficult  to  judge  than  Poe,  whether  as  man 
or  as  a  writer  (ungerobl^nlid^ :  to  be  judged)  —  This  is  easy  to  understand  (un= 
gen)b§nlic^:  to  be  understood). 

§  8L  a)  ^a§  ^afftt>  roirb  mxt  to  be  unb  bem  ^art.  $erf.  iim= 
fd)rteben. 

©tatt  to  be  gebrauc^t  bie  ©c^riftfprac^e  gutDetlen,  hie  Um^anQ^= 
f^rac^e  l^ciufig  to  get.  3Sg(.  39,  as.  Gilbert  got  killed  as  he  was 
coming  out  of  his  tent  59,  s.    f  59,  29. 

b)  ^arabigtna :  Paradigm  of  the  Passive  Voice. 

A.  ginite  gormen. 
1.  $rdfen§:  I  am  called  i^  2.  Qmperfeft:  I  was  called 

rcerbcgcrufen,  you  are  (he  is) called,     ic^  rourbe  gerufcn,  you  were  (he 
we  (you,  they)  are  called.  was)  called,  we  (you,  they)  were 

called. 

3.  gutur  I:  I  shall  be  called  4.  ^onbttionall:  I  should  be 

tc^  roerbe  getufen  raerben.  called  ic^  roiirbe  gerufen  rcerbcn. 

5.  ^erfeft:  I  have  been  called  6.  g^lu§quamperf  eft :  I  had 

id)  bin  gcrufcn  rcorben.  been  called  i^  max  gerufen  roorben. 

7.  gutiir  II:  I  shall  have  8.  ^onbttional  II:  I  should 

been  called  irf)  roerbe  gerufen  n)or=     have  been  called  id^  rciirbe  gerufen 
ben  fein.  roorben  fein  (ic^  raare  gerufen  roorben). 

^mperatto. 
be  called  raerbe  gerufen,  raerbet  gerufen. 

B.  3fnfinttc  fjormcn. 

1.  SnfinittDe. 

^rdf.  to  be  called  gerufen  roerben       $erf.  to  have  been  called  gerufen 

roorben  fein. 

2.  ^arttgtpten. 

^rdf.  being  called  gerufen  roerbenb     ®tnfac^e§  ^.  "i^erf.  caUed  gerufen 

Qufammengefe^teS  ^.  $crf.  having 
been  called  gerufen  roorben  feienb. 

3.  ©erunbien. 

^rdf.  being  called  (ha^)  ®erufen=     ^erf.   having   been  called   (ba§) 
roerben  ©erufeniDorbenfein. 

15* 
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3lnm.  1.  ©in  (Sa^  rate  'The  cherries  are  sold'  tft  unter  Umft dnben 
groeibeutig:  =  1.  bie  ^ir[d)en  raerben  —  2.  finb  cer!auft.  ©olf  ^"^^ii'^iitiS^^i* 
oermicbcn  racrben,  fo  fegt  man:  —  entraeber  to  get  (41,9)  —  obcr  ba§  ^affio  ber 
progrefficen  ^orm  (§  79):  the  cherries  get  (are  getting  39,  ss)  sold,  —  are 
being  sold, 

2(nm.  2.  „9Serben"  al§  felbftanbige§  3^^*"^ort  (as  an  independent  verb) 
=  to  get  —  to  become  —  to  grow,  to  turn:  The  tea  is  getting  cold;  it  has 
become  cold.  —  He  is  growing  old,  his  hair  has  turned  from  black  to  white. 

c)  ^'m  @nglifcf)en  faun  ctn  ^erfdnUi^e^  ^afftt>  t)Ott  alien,  aud^ 
t)on  fot(d^ctt  Q3erbett  gebilbet  roerben,  bie  etne  |)ra^)ofltionalc  ^t' 

gcittjttttg  bei  fid^  ^aben,  fei  e§  nun,  bag  btefe  prcipofitionale  ^rganjung  fic^ 
unmtttelbar  an  ein  ^^etb,  —  ober  an  eincn  au§  3Sevb  unb  ©ubftantin  gebilbeten 
t)erbalen  2lu§brucf  anfc^liegt.  ^ie  ^rdpofittou  tritt  in  btejent  galle 
t)oEtg  tonlo§  an  ba§  ®nbe  be§  Derbalen  5Iu§bru(f§. 

^efonber§  ju  bearfjten  tft  l)ierbei  ba§  perfbnli(^e  ^affb  bcrjcnigen  3Scrben, 
bie  im  ^eutfc^en  ben  ^atit),  im  (^nglifi^en  ben  Slffufatin  regieren  (§  84  bj. 

This  order  was  promptly  obeyed  [by  Augustine]  =  Augustine 
promptly  obeyed  this  order  62, 21. 

9)ler!e:  ®ie  paffine  ^onftru!tion  ift  im  (Snglifc^en  gang  befonbcr§  beliebt 
(§  41  e);  babei  unterbleibt  metft  (ber  ^'^ufag  mil  by,  b.  1^.)  bie  2lngabe  be§  etgentlic^ 
tcitigen  (5ubie!t§. 

The  friends  of  him  who  had  offended  the  priests  were  forbidden 
to  speak  to  liim ;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  great  sacri- 
fices 60,  32.    ?G2,2i;  65, 10;  65,  21;  62,8. 

The  Hudson  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  American  Rhine  =^ 
People  generally  speak  of  the  Hudson  as  the  American  Rhine  56,  is. 
The  latter  point  was  arrived  at  (Leichhardt  arrived  at  the  latter  point) 
58,12.     ?58, 16;  58,38;  59,27.     We  were  waited  for. 

Both  his  injured  companions  were  taken  care  of  59,  le  =- 
Dr.  L.  took  care  of  both  his  injured  companions.  —  His  advice 
was  not  taken  notice  of  =  people  did  not  take  notice  of  his  advice. 

—  Part  of  Osborne  House  was  then  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Royal  Naval  College  =^  the  R.  N.  C.  then  took  p.  of  part  of  0.  H.  — 

*    75,  28. 

@infacl)e  35erben  mit  ^rdpofttion :  to  speak  of  —  to  speak  to  —  to 
arrive  at  —  to  send  for  —  to  wait  for  —  to  think  of  —  to  hear  of  — 
to  listen  to  —  to  care  for  —  to  seek  for  —  to  rely  on  —  to  depend  on 

—  to  agree  with  —  to  object  to  —  to  resolve  on  —  to  improve  on  — 
to  interfere  with  —  to  dispose  of. 

3Serbale  2lu§brii(f e  (3Serb  +  Objeft)  mit  ^rapofition :  to  take  care  of 
(59, 16)  —  to  take  notice  of  bemerfen,  bea(i)ten  —  to  take  possession  of 
33efi^  ergreifen  t)on  —  to  catch  sight  of  (62, 4)  —  to  catch  hold  of  er* 
gretfen,  ftd^  bemdd^tigen. 
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5(nm.  ^ie  unperfonlic^e  ^affbform  fommt  im  ©nglifc^en  fclten  oor,  meift 
nur  bei  S^erbcn  be§  ^en!en§  unb  @agen§.  It  was  thought  [supposed,  believed] 
that 'whoever  died  in  a  crusade  was  sure  to  go  to  Heaven.  —  It  was  said 
[assured,  affirmed,  asserted,  reported]  that  wherever  the  railway  went  land 
would  lose  its  value  71,  si.-   ^  71,32. 

i^orgugie^en  ift  ha^  per[bnli(f)c  ^affio.  ©cl^r  bcltebt  finb  aucf)  SSenbungen 
init  there  is  —  ober  aftioe,  bas  beutfc^e  ^man"  [§  41  b]  au§briicfenbe  SBenbungen. 
There  is  much  riding  about  to  be  done  82,  t,  es  muB  oiel  l^crumgeritten  rocrben. 

—  We  danced  a  good  deal  e§  rourbe  giemltd^  nicl  getangt ;  we  had  a  good  deal 
of  dancing;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dancing.  —  There  is  a  knock  at  the 
door  =  Somebody  knocks  e§  roirb  geflopft.  —  [There  is]  no  smoking  allowed 
here  ^  Smoking  is  not  a.  h.     ^  79,  3;  71,  so;  76,  is. 

d)  93erben,  bte  im  5Ifttt)  Dor  bem  ^ffufatit)  ber  ©ad^e  ben  un= 
6e5etcf)neten  ^atio  ber  ^erfon  (§  84  c)  f)aben,  fonnen  hex  ber  UTn= 
TDQubtung  in§  ^affxD  enttDeber  ben  ©ad)!a[u§  ober  ben  ^crfottCtt= 
fafu^  gum  (Bnhidt  ^aben;  in  Ic^tcrem  Jade  bictbt  bann  ber  ©a^fafuS 
uncerdnbert  im  3(f!ufatio.  Thanet,  which  had  been  given  them  by  the 
British  61,  32.  —  f  74,  5. 

The  German  Emperor  was  given  a  very  hearty  welcome  in  Lon- 
don =  A  very  hearty  welcome  was  given  to  the  German  Emperor  = 
the  City  of  London  gave  the  German  Emperor  a  very  h.  w.  —  ^  74,  5. 

Alfred  had  not  been  taught  any  kind  of  learning  ( His  parents  had 
not  taught  A.  any  kind  of  1.  No  kind  of  1.  had  been  taught  to  A.j  63, 3. 

—  We  were  shown  the  way  by  a  gentleman. 

He  was  offered  a  great  deal  of  money  =  A  great  deal  of  money 
was  offered  him  =  They  offered  him  a  great  deal  of  money. 

§  82.    a)  ^arabigma  ber  tcflcjitJen  gorm  be§  23erb§  (§  42  a): 
To  distinguish  oneself  [fru()ere  S^rcibung :  one's  self]  fid^  au§= 
^etc^nen. 

^J5rdfen§:    I  distinguish  myself  id)  geic^ne  mid)  au§ 

you  distinguish  yourself  bu  geid^neft  bid)  au^ 
he  distinguishes  himself  er  5eirf)net  fic^  an§> 
she  distinguishes  herself  fie  5etcf)net  fic^  au§ 
it  distinguishes  itseK  e§  5etd)net  fid^  au§ 
one  distinguishes  oneself  man  5eic^net  fid^  an^ 
we  distinguish  ourselves  mir  geic^nen  uu§  au§ 
you  distinguish  yourselves  i^r  5ei(f)net  euc^  au§ 
they  distinguish  themselves  fie  gei^nen  ft(i)  au§. 

3I6geftorbcne  gormen: 

thou  distinguishest  thyself 
he  distinguisheth  himself. 

b)  ^ele^enttic^  reflerit)  llnb  otcle  tranfittoe  QScrbcn,  roetc^e  biirrf) 
^in^ufugung  be§  Oieffe^nD-^^ronomeng  (§  42  a)  repei'iu  roerben.    §  82  a. 
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8ott)0^(  ttanfttit)  toie  tefte|it)  finb  otcle  3Serben,  raeld^e,  urn  ein 
teflejiijeg  SScrpItntS  auSgubritcfen,  ber  ^ittsufiigung  bc§  9^efIcjtt)pronomen§ 
nid^t  bebiirfen,  unb  bie  e§  ba^er  meift  fortlaffcn : 

to  wash  1.  n)afrf)en,  2.  fic^  roafciien  (raofiir  fettener  to  wash  oneself 
fte^t)  —  to  dress  an!(etben,  fi(^  anfteiben  —  to  prove  beracifcn,  ftd)  er* 
Toeifen  al§  —  to  feel  fu()lcn,  fi(i)  ful)len  (faft  nie  mit  Oiefle^D^^ronomen)  — 
u.  a.  m. 

^tt^f(j^Uef|(ici^  reflejit)e  '33erbett,  b.  l^.  folc^e  QSerben,  bei  raeld^cn 
ba§  Oleflejb'^ronomen  immer  ftef)t  Qtbt  e§  fe^r  raemQe: 

to  oversleep  oneself  ^=  to  sleep  too  long.  Slnbere  S3eifpie(e  fmb  bie 
fd^ott  etroag  t)craltcten  SOScnbungen:  to  betake  oneself  (=  to  make  one's 
way,  to  take  one's  course)  to  uttb  to  pride  (and  plume )  oneself  on  (ftolj 
fein  unb  fidf)  etruaS  ^ugute  tun  auf),  u.  a.  m. 

S'lic^t  refleyit)  xm  ^ngUf c^cn  finb  mzk  ^Berben ,  bie  im  SDeutfd^en 
meift  burc^  ein  reflejioeS  ^erb  raiebergegeben  rcerben : 

to  sit  down  fic^  f e^en ,  ^la^  ne{)men.  —  to  take  place  fic^  ereignen, 
gef d^eJien  —  to  happen  fiii)  ereignen  —  to  stay  ft(^  auf ^alten ,  bleiben  — 
to  endeavour  fidE)  bemii^en,  t)erfud)en  —  to  be  afraid  of  firf)  fiird^ten  x)ox, 
bange  fein  t3or  —  to  imagine  fi(^  einbilben,  fi(^  oorfteUen  —  to  retire  fid^ 
Surutfjielien  —  to  rely  on  fid£)  cerlaffen  auf  —  to  wonder  fid^  raunbetn, 
gem  roiffen  mogen,  to  wonder  at  fid^  raunbern  itber  —  to  take  care  fid^  in 
ai^t  nel)nten  —  to  remember  fid^  erinnern  an,  noc^  gut  raiffen  —  to  prove 
ftd^  erroeif en  al§ ,  ftc^  jeigen  al§  —  to  turn  to  ftd^  rcenben  an  —  to  hasten 
(to  make  haste,  familiar:  to  look  sharp)  fidf)  beeilen  —  to  recover  fid^  zx- 
|oIen  —  to  long  for  fid^  felinen  na(i)  —  to  depend  on  fid^  oerlaffen  auf  — 
to  settle  down  fidt)  nieberlaffen ,  fid^  anftebeln  —  to  get  ready  ftd^  fertig 
madden  —  to  interfere  with  fid^  einmifd^en  in  —  u.  a. 

§  83>  Htt|)erfon(ici^e  QJerbcn  (^erben,  bie  au^er  im  Qnfin.  nur  in 
ber  3.  ^erfon  ber  ©in^al)!  mit  bem  unbeftimmten  neutralen  (Subjefte  'e§'  tjor* 
fommen). 

a)  it  rains  e§  regnet ,  it  snows  fd^neit ,  it  freezes  friert,  it  hails 
l)agelt,  it  lightens  bli^t,  it  thunders  bonnert;  —  it  is  cold,  hot, 
warm ;  —  it  strikes  three  u.  a.  m. 

9Inm.  ®ie  unperfbnttd^en  9Iu§briidfe  „e^  glbt%  „c§  tft",  „c§  finb*  raerben 
iiberfe^t  burc^ :  there  is,  there  are,  there  was  (were),  there  will  be,  there  has 
(have)  been;  —  fragenb:  is  there?  are  there?  Avas  (were)  there?  will  there  be? 
has  (have)  there  been  ?  —  ^artigipien :  there  being,  there  having  been  36,  28. 

b)  93tele  im  ^eutfd)en  unperfonltd^e  ^u§briid^e  finb  im  @ng  = 
Itfd^en  perfijnltc^:  I  am  cold  mtd^  f rtcrt  —  I  am  hot  mtr  ift 
i)et^  —  I  am  warm  mir  ift  raarm  —  I  am  hungry  mid£)  l)ungert  —  I  am 
thirsty,  well,  unwell  —  I  am  glad  e§  freut  mid^  —  I  am  sorry  e§  tut  mir 
leib  —  I  am  afraid  mir  ift  bange  —  I  wonder  at  e§  munbert  mirf)  —  I  am 
pleased  e§  gefaUt  mir  —  I  succeed  in  e§  gelingt  mir. 

31  nm.    93ead^te  befonberS  bie  perfbnltc^e  ^onftruftion  t)on 
a)  I  am  sure  to  (ftd^crlici^),  I  am  likely  to  (roaljrfc^einlic^)  —  roo  sure  unb 
likely  alfo  5Ibie!ttDe  finb:  We  are  sure  to  get  our  remove  37, 34.    The  general 
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application  of  electricity  is  likely   to   bring  about  a  great  revolution  in  the 
social  life  of  mankind  72,  i4. 

b)  to  happen,  to  chance  (gufdHig  trifft  e§  fic^,  ba^):  Dr.  L.  happened  to  be 
sleeping  by  the  campfire  59,  4. 

c)  to  please  bclicben,  geru^cn,  cs  fief)  gefaEen  laf jen :  just  as  you  please  rote 
©ie  rooncn  —  if  you  please  gefalligft,  —  please  (to)  step  in  tretcn  Ste  ndl^cr  — 
please  yourself  mac^en  ©ie  fid^  bequem  —  I  shall  just  please  myself  id)  tue, 
n)0§  mir  beliebt  —  let  him  do  as  he  pleases,    f-  82, 44;  147^6. 

§  84*    9lcttxon  ber  SSerben. 

a)  ^ie  faftitit)ett  SSerben  raerben  mit  bem  hoppdUn  *2lKufatit) 
(cinem  £)h\ztt§^  unb  einem  prdbifatben  2lf f uf otio) ,  im  $cif[tD  mit  bem 
boppclten  S^omtnattt)  cerbunben;  babei  biciben  bie  ^tdpofittonen 
a[§,  ^u,  fiir  uniiberfc^t. 

Jaftitioe  3Serben  fmb  f olc^e  3^erben ,  bte  neben  bem  bireften  Objeft  nod^ 
einc  jroeitc  (Srgdnjung  t)erlangen,  rcie 

to  make  mad) en  §u  —  to  appoint  ernennen  ju  —  to  elect,  to  choose 
ern)a{)len  gu  —  to  crown  frbncn  ju  —  to  deem ,  to  think ,  to  believe 
()alten  fiir  -  to  proclaim  proflamieren,  bffcntlid^  auStufen  at§  u.  a. 

Edward  the  Confessor  promised  to  appoint  William  his  suc- 
cessor =  William  was  not  appointed  Edward^s  successor  63,  si. 

William  had  himself  crowned  King  of  England  (the  Archbishop 
croAvned  him  King  of  England)  64,  27.  —  These  Northmen  made  them- 
selves masters  of  that  part  of  France  63, 19.  —  The  plant  was  held 
sacred  by  the  Druids  (the  Druids  held  the  plant  sacred)  60,  s  .  —  Be- 
lieve me  yours  very  sincerely,  N.  N.    ^  63,  9 ;  63, 10. 

b)  ^btDeic^enb  t>om  ^eutfc^cn  l^aben  ben  ^ffufatit): 

to  oppose  entgegentreten  —  to  meet  begegnen  —  to  follow 
folgcn  —  to  help  ^clfen  —  to  disobey  nid^t  gel^ord^cn  —  to  obey  ge^ 
{)or(i)en  —  to  permit  geftatten  —  to  thank  banfen  —  to  escape  entfi^Iiipfen, 
entfommen  —  to  withstand  toiberfte^cn  —  to  approach  ftd^  m^zvn  —  to 
assist  beiftel)en  —  to  recollect,  to  remember  f\6)  crinncrn,  noc^  bcnfen  an 

—  to  resist  Sibcrftanb  (ctften  —  to  serve  btenen  —  to  pardon  t)ergeif)en 

—  to  enter  eintreten  in  —  to  invade  mit  feinbltc^et  2(bfic^t  einbringcn  in 

—  u.  a.    Harold  hastened  from  York  to  oppose  William  (Harold 
opposed  William ;  William  was  opposed  by  Harold)  63,  37. 

c)  ^et  nielen  t)ol!§tiimIt(^en  23erben  roirb  ber  ©atit)  bcr  ^et* 
fott  neben  bem  5If!ufattD  ber  (5acf)e  nid^t  mit  to  f^e^eid^net  (fonbern 
bur(^  ben  fogenannten  oerfurjten  ^atit)  au§gebru(ft) ,  menu  ber  ^atto 
menig  betont  tft  unb  ber  5lffufatir)  unmittelbar  bal^inter  ober  am 
5Infang  be§  ©a^e§  fte^t. 

The  monitor  brings  the  master  the  school-list.  —  George  HI. 
had  lost  England  a  colonial  empire  78,  ae.  —  The  knife  and  fork  which 
Parker  had  given  the  boy  were  not  clean;  Dgl.  §  115a,  b. 
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33cfonber§  oft  btcibt  ber  ^atit)  unbegeid^net  nad^  ben  ^erben : 
to  bring,  buy,  forgive,  get  (t3crfd)affen,  beforgen,  {)oIen),  give,  grant, 
leave  (xibcr*,  ^intcr(affen),  lend,  offer,  to  owe  fd)ulbigfein,  return  5U= 
rMgeben,  sell,  send,  show,  teach,  ^^Tite  u.  a.  —  He  wrote  me  a  letter ; 
he  wrote  to  me  yesterday.  —  He  owes  me  five  pounds. 

21  nm.  9la(^  to  tell  fagen  ftel^t  ber  unbegctc^nete  *2)atit)  metft  auc§  bann, 
raenn  !etn  5l!!ufattt)  ber  <Bad)e  babei  fterjt.  —  To  say  fagen  i^at  entroeber  nur 
ben  5I!!ufattD  ber  ®a(i)e  obex  nnr  ben  ^atio  ber  ^erfon,  nie  beibe§  guglcid)  nacf) 
fi(f);  ber  ®attt)  ratrb  bet  to  say  ftet§  burc^  to  begeic^net.  —  To  speak  to  mit 
jemanb  fpred^en.  —  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  pencil  is  called  in  German? 
—  Mind  your  liat!  (pa^  auf  beinen  iput  auf ;  f)alt  il^n  feft)  you  may  say  to  a  friend. 

d)  @tet§  mtt  to  TDtrb  ber  ^atio  begetc^net  nad^  to  belong  —  to 
owe  oerbanfen  —  to  communicate  —  to  reply  —  to  appear,  to 
seem  —  to  prefer  —  to  read  to  Dorlefen  u.  a. 

§  85*    ©e^tauc^  ber  Seitcn* 

^a§  ^mperfeft  (non  ben  (Snglanbcrn  paffenber  Past  tense  genannt)  be= 
getc^net  eine  in  ber  33ergangenJ)eit  gum  nolligen  Slbfc^Iug  gelangte  ^anblung. 

®a§  3m|)etfcft  mu^  fte!)en,  tDenn  bet  Seittaum,  in  raeld^em 
ein  SSorgang  ftattfanb,  in  ber  SSergangenl^eit  befttmmt  abgefc^loffen 
ift:  Past  tense  when  the  time  is  finished. 

2ll§  in  ber  3Sergangenl)eit  beftimmt  abgefrf)(offen  gilt  jeber  3^it^'a«in, 
beffen  3lnfang  unb  @nbe  genau  begrengt  finb. 

^iefe  beftintntte  ^Ibgrengung  be§  in  ber  93ergangen()eit  abgefd^loffenen 
geitraumS  ift  —  entweber  burc^  bi rcfteQeitangaben  beftimmt  an- 
gegeben,  ober  —  burd^  benQwfammen^ang  angebeutet. 

©old^e  bixefte  geitangaben,  bte  —  naii)  ^uffaffung  be§  ®ng(dnber§  — 
audf)  ben  31  b  f  d^  I  u  g  ber  §anblung  in  ber  ^ergangenl)eit  beftimmt  angeben, 
finb  g.  33.: 

a)  2lbt)erbien  ober  aboerbiale  2lu§brMe  mic  last  night  (last  week, 
last  month,  last  summer,  last  year,  last  century),  —  yesterday,  once 
einmal  ^  voxmal^,  formerly  fritter,  the  other  day  neultd^,  then  (bamat§), 
a  week  (a  fortnight,  a  month  ufm.)  ago,  .  . 

b)  Qeitbeftimmungen  nad^  bem  ^atum  ober  ber  U^rgeit; 

c)  ba§  g^ragemort  when  (mann),  bie  ^onjunftion  when  (bamalg,  al§) 
unb  bte  SOSenbung  at  the  time  when  (gur  Qeit  a(§ ) ; 

d)  al§  beftimmte  3tngabe  be§  3(bfd£)luffe§  etne§  3Sorgange§  in  ber  SSer* 
gangen!)eit  gilt  aud^  bie  blo^e  ©rmalinung  einer  l)tftorlfd^  befannten  ^erfon- 
lid^feit,  etne§  fruiter  beftel^enben  (je^t  untergegangenen)  9ieicl)e§,  ufm. : 

in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  Queen  Victoria,  —  Cicero, 
Caesar,  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon,  Macaulay,  —  Assyria  ufm. 

3ft  bet  Seitraum  ber  QJergangen^eit  unabgefc^loffett;-  —  ift 
gmar  fein  SInfang  begrengt,  fctn  @nbe  aber  nodi)  nid^t  ba,  ift  bie  §anb« 
lung  in  ber  3Sergangen^eit  nodi)  nic^t  ooUig  abgef (^loff en ,  fonbern  nod^  al§ 
fortlaufenb  aufjufaffen  —  fo  ftel^t  ha^  ^erfeft:  the  Perfect  tense 
when  the  time  is  unfinished. 
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Qcttangaben ,  bie  nac^  5}(uff affung  bc§  ©ngldnberg  einen  folc^cn  in  ber 
SSevgangen^cit  unabgef^loffcncn  Qcttraum  be^ei($ncn,  fmb 

liitherto,  up  to  now.  up  to  the  present.  —  in  my  time  —  these  (last) 
three  days  (weeks,  months,  years,  centuries )  —  this  moment,  this  week 
(fortnight,  month .  . )  —  this  evening,  to-night  —  to-day,  this  morning 
[jcboc^  nur,  roenn  ber  Sprcc^enbe  ftc^  felbft  noc^  in  bem  huxij  bicfe  3tebrurfe 
bejeic^neten  Q^^^^M'^'^^^i^  befinbet,  unb  rocnn  nic^t  burc^  beftimmte 
Qeitangabcn  ber  ^bfc^lu^  be§  3Sorgangc§  auSgebriicft  ift:  I  got 
up  early  this  morning  —  to-day  Ave  had  breakfast  at  seven]. 

5Iud)  roenn  ber  ^^itpunft  in  ber  S^ergangenl^cit  unbefttmmt  ift 
fte^t  ba§  ^erfett. 

People  spoke  of  war  yesterday.  —  Have  you  ever  been  in  London? 
Yes,  I  have  often  been  there:  my  father  formerly  Hved  there.  —  When 
were  you  in  London  ?  Were  you  in  London  last  year  ?  What  did  you  see 
there  ?  Did  you  meet  my  uncle  when  you  w^ere  there  ?  —  Have  you  been 
in  London  this  year?  Yes,  I  have  been  there  twice.  —  Shakespeare  was 
(ift  ober  rourbej  born  in  1564  and  died  in  1616.  Dr.  Leichhardt  studied 
l^at  ftubiert )  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  Macaulay  was  a  great  historian. 
Cicero  often  made  (ni(^t  has  often  made )  speeches.  —  Assyria  had  (nic^t 
has  had )  many  able  rulers ;  aber  England  has  had  many  able  rulers.  — 

British  history  began  ( ^at  begonnen )  with  Julius  Caesar ;  aber :  For 
many  centuries  no  foreign  army  has  invaded  (betrat)  England.  —  In 
the  middle  ages  many  men  spent  ( ^aben  . .)  their  lives  to  discover  the 
philosopher  s  stone.  —  What  has  happened  ?  (2Ba§  ift  gefd^el)en?  2Ba§ 
ift  (o§?)   What  happened  then?   (9^un,  unb  roa§  gefd^a^  bann  raeiter?) 

^efonberg  5U  inerfcn  ift  ber  ^iermit  im  Qufammenfiang  fte^enbe  ©e- 
brand)  be§  cnglifc^cn  ^erfcft^  ftatt  bc^  bcutfc^en  ^rafen^,  roenn 
eine  in  ber  SSergangeu^ett  begonnene  §anblung  in  ber  ©egenraart 
be§  ©pred^enben  fortbanert.  Have  you  been  waiting  long?  43,24. 
SBartet  if)r  fd)on  lange? 

dJlexh:  5Iud^  bet  for  (two  hours)  je^t  fc^on  fcit  .  .  unb  since  (two 
o'clock)  fc^on  feit  .  .  (§  107,  No.  5)  ftel^t  ba^  ^erfe!t:  How  long  have  you 
been  here?  5Ste  lange  finb  3ie  jegt  fc^on  :^ier?  I  have  been  here  since  Mon- 
day (I  arrived  here  on  Monday).  —  How  long  has  the  orator  been  speaking 
(fpri(f)t  je^t  fc^on)?  He  has  spoken  (has  been  speaking,  fprid^t  nun  fc^on  feit) 
for  an  hour.  —  How  many  weeks  have  you  been  travelling?  (finb  @ie  fd^on 
aitf  9tctfen?)    We  have  been  travelling  for  six  weeks. 

I  have  been  in  bed  more  than  a  week  (Uegc  nun  f(^on).  I  have  been  ill 
a  fortnight  (ober  this  fortnight).  My  daughter  has  been  dead  (these)  six  months, 
aber  she  died  six  months  ago  [§  44  d].  It  has  been  raining  these  last  two  hours 
(e§  regnet  fc^on  feit  .  .). 

Unterfd^eibe :  How  long  have  you  been  in  England  ?  unb  How  long  were 
you  in  England?    How  long  has  he  been  —  was  he  —  away? 

^Yhen  were  you  born?  I  was  bom  .  .  id)  bin  gcborcn,  —  I  forget 
( familiar)  =  I  have  forgotten  ( §  711)  —  I  have  got  (40,  37)  =  I  have. 

5rnm.  3i^nlid^  ftel^t  ftatt  be§  beutfc^en  :3mperfe!t§  ba€  ^Bqpf.:  The  Angles 
had  long  been  wishing  (fel)nten  fic^  fc^on  Idngft)  for  a  pleasanter  home.  ^^  80>3i. 
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§  86*  a)  ^ubifatit).  —  2Bie  im  gran^ofifdien  fte^t  im  @ng* 
Ufc^en  in  bcr  inbitcftcn  (ab^dngtgen)  9'lebe  unb  grage  ber  SnMfatit)* 

^abet  rtc^tet  fi(^  ba§  33erb  bc§  ab!)dngi9en  ©a^e§  nac^  bem  3Scrb  be§ 
<pauptfa^c§,  —  fo  bag,  falt§  ha^  QSerb  be§  §auptfa^c§  ein  ^pf.  ober  ^(u§qpf. 
ift,  ba§  35erb  bc§  abl)dngtgen  (Sa^e§  je  nad)  bent  (Sinne  itn  Qpf.,  ^Iu§qpf. 
ober  ^onbttionat  fte^t.   ^  62, 7 ;  67, 27 ;  67, 29;  [22, 24—37 ;  23,  5]. 

^ireftc  Jrage :  Why  is  it  so  ? 
Qnbirefte  garage:  1. 1  now  tell  you  why  it  is  so;  — 
2.  I  then  told  you  why  it  was  so. 

5lnm.  ^Ob*  —  in  ber  etnf  ac^en  inbircften  i^rage  —  fiei^t  if  ober  whether, 
—  in  ber  inbire!ten  '2)  0  p  p  e  I  f rage  whether  (whether . .  or).  ^  21, 2;  22, 25;  22, 28; 
22,  29.  —  „m§  ob"  =  as  if,  ogl.  §  86  d  5t.  3.  —  |  44, 3. 

b)  ^onjunftit).  —  SOBtebcrlioIe  1.  §  69  b  —  2. 1  be  —  thou  have,  he 
have,  I  were,  §  74  —  3.  thou  call,  he  call  §  69  f. 

^cr  reine  ^onj|unfttt>  (the  simple  [form  of  the]  Subjunctive, 
the  bare  Subjunctive)  ftel^t 

1.  in  ^aut>tfa^ett  gum  5lu§brutfe  be§  2Bunfc^e§  unb  ber 
©turdumuug,  jeboc^  mcift  nur  in  einigen  me^r  ober  minber  fomteI()aften 
SQSenbungen  raie  Long  live  the  King  —  Suffice  it  (to  say  that .  .)  — 
Thy  will  be  done  —  So  be  it  —  Heaven  help  us  —  God  be  praised  — 
God  bless  you  —  God  forbid  —  God  be  with  you. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  —  f  74, 21. 

©tptnologifci^  gefibrt  ]^ierf)er  ber  3(u§bru(f  good-bye  (13,2?  urfpriinglidE)  = 
God  be  with  you);  bo6)  ift  l^eutgutage  ha§  ©efiip  fiir  biefen  Urfprung  obEtg 
erlofd^en. 

2.  in  9^ebettf(i^en, 

a)  in  (Subjeft--  nub  Obfeftfa^en: 

a)  nad^  ben  5Iu§brii(feu  be§  —  beprblic^eu  ober  fa^ung§= 
gemdgen  —  5Inorbnen§,  S3efttmmen§,  ®rfu(|en§. 

The  regulation  is  that  no  candidate  take  a  book  into  the 
examination-room  —  It  is  a  standing  rule  in  golf-clubs  that  every  one 
replace  the  turf  which  he  cuts  up  —  It  is  requested  that  letters  to 
the  Editor  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

/9)  na^  I  wish  (§  75  c)  unb  would  (=  I  Avould)  im  ©inne 
oon  „t(f)  n)iinfd^te  woi)h  aber  leiber  ift  e§  unerfitllbar"  unh  df)nlid)en 
5lu§bru(f en  eine§  frommen  SSunf(f)e§ : 

Would  (that)  I  were  young  again.  —  I  wish  (that)  I  were 
(1  had  been,  I  could  have  been)  there.  —  ?  17,  i4. 

b)  in  ^t)t)erMatfa^ett,  menu  etn)a§  al§  gur  Qeit  nod^  red^t 
5it)etfel^aft,  nod^  gar  fel^r  non  3)^ogIid^!eiten  abpngig  ^ingeftellt 
raerben  foil. 
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f Ottjefftt)  —  m^  ben  ^onjunftionen  though  (although  obglcic^, 
obfc^on)  —  na^  whether  .  .  or  (mag  .  .  ober,  fei  eB  ba§  .  .  ober)  unb  nad^ 
ben  mit  -ever  (-soever)  gebilbeten  oerattgemetnemben  g^iirroortem  (whoever, 
whatever,  w^hichever  ^  46  f)  unb  ^tboerbicn  (however  rote  auc^  immer  — 
wherever  roo(^in)  aud^  immer  —  whencesoever  roofer  aud^  immer,  u.  a.) : 
Though  he  make  every  effort,  he  cannot  succeed.  ^  133, 38 ;  134, 82  ;  — 
fonbitional  —  md^  if  „roenn",  unless  „roenn  nid^t"  (roofetn 
nid)t,  e§  fei  benn,  ha%)  —  provided  (that)  ober  suppose  (that)  „voxau^= 
gefe^t,  ba^"  —  on  condition  that  „imter  ber  Sebingung,  ba§" —  in  case 
that  im  gaUe  „ba§" ,  Ja^^"  —  roenn  bie  33ebtngung  al§  bloge 
^(nna^me  fjingeftellt  roirb.  If  a  boy  but  try,  he  \viU  succeed ;  — 
^  73,43;  132.5;  136,  3i. 

tompaxatii)^  —  na^  as  if  (as  though  „aU  ob'',  than  that 
„al§  ba|",  than  if  „al§  roenn"  :  I  am  not  so  happy  as  if  I  were  at  home 
—  I  feel  as  if  (as  though)  I  were  going  to  fall  —  It  is  of  greater  im- 
portance that  the  treatment  be  clear  than  that  it  be  complete  — 
I  68,48;  142,  1. 

^ie  in  ben  oorfte^enben  gdUen  —  unter  b)  —  gegebenen  33etfpie(e  ge* 
boren  berforgfdlttg  gepflegten  Spred^^  unb  8(^reibroeife  be§  ^eutigen 
©nglifc^  an:  *A  right  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  an  elegance  of  diction'. 
^n  ben  gleid^en  gdllen  fe^t  bie  Umgang§fpra(^e  ^dufig,  bie  (Sc^rtftfprad^e 
proeitcn  ben  Qnbtf alto.  5}er  ^nbifatio  nxu§  jebod^  nad^  ben  unter  b)  ge* 
nannten  ^onjunftionen  fte{)en,  roenn  etroa§  ®eroiffe§,  bereit^  @ntfd^iebene§ 
au§gebruc!t  roirb. 

5Inm.  SSeraltet  tft  ber  reine  ^onjunftio  in  finalen  51bt)erbialf d^en : 
Don't  talk  so  loud  lest  he  overhear  us.  —  To  act  that  each  to-morrow  Find 
us  farther  than  to-day  (Longfellow  147,  28 ;  130,  23). 

c)  The  periphrastic  [form  of  the]  Subjunctive,  ^duftger  al§  bcr 
reine  ^onjunfttD  tft  feine  Umfd^retbung  burd^  bie  mobalen  gilf§x)erben 
I  ;^  73)  may,  might  —  will,  would  —  shall,  should. 

Htnfc^reibutt^  bed  ^oniunftitj^ 
1.   in  Qanpt)'d^tn  —  burd^  may  —  ^um  5lu§brudf  be§  2Bunfc^e§: 

(Long  may  he  reign  —  May  I  Live  to  see  it. 
2.    in  ^^htn^d^cn  —  bitrd^  will,  would  —  may,  might  —  shall, 
should. 
Caution.    ^Das  ben  ^oniun!ttD  umfd^reibenbe  should  (eine§  9Menfa^c§)  ift 
natiirlic^  anbcrs  autgufaffen  al^  ha§  ben  ^onbtttonal  bilbcnbe  (eineg  3=oIgefa^e§). 
'Jtud^  du^erlic^  unterfc^eibet  ei  fic^  non  le^terem  baburd^,  ba§  e§  meift  nollbetont  ift. 

a)  3tt  6ubie!tfa^ctt  burd^  shoidd 
nac^  ben  unperfonlid^en  ^(usbritrfen 
it  is  a  pity  (a  shame,  a  good  thing,  a  misfortune,  a  piece  of  good 

fortune) 
it  is  strange  (wonderful,  fortunate,  surprising) ; 

jebod^  nur  roenn  —  nid^t  hk  ^atfad^e,  fonbem  mel^r  —  ha§  fubjefttoe 
(rmpfinben  ober  ha^  Urteil  beg  Spred^enben  bet  bent  ©ebanfen  an  bie  ^atfac^e 
I    au^gebriicft  roerben  f ott :  That  he  has  acted  thus  is  a  great  misfortune, 
I     but  that  he  should  have  acted  thus,  is  not  surprising.  —  ^  70, 12. 
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gerncr  ftc^t  should  md) 
it  is  impossible  (right,  wrong,  necessary  unb  a^n(ict)en  5(u§bru(fen)  — 

jebod^  ftel^t  may,  might  nad^  it  is  possible,  it  is  probable. 
It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone.  —  f  142,  39. 

/5)  in  Obieftfa^Ctt  burd^  will,  would  —  may,  might  —  shall, 
should. 

§ierbei  ift  shall,  should  —  feiner  ^ebeutung  nac^  —  oiel  beftitnmter 
unb  entfc^iebener  al§  will,  would  —  may,  might.     @§  fte()t  bemnarf) 
shall,   should  —  nad^  ben  ein  entfc£)tebene§  2BoHen  auSbriirfenben 

SScrben  be§  g=orbern§,  35efc^(en§,  3Serbieten§.,  33cfd)lte§en§  (to  demand 

—  to  desire  „ba§  ^^erlangen  fteden",  ,,beftimmt  ben  SOSunfc^  dugern" 

—  to  command,  to  order,  to  tell,  to  propose,  to  promise  —  to 
defend  —  to  agree,  to  decide,  to  resolve  .  .  .) : 

Avill,  would  —  may,  might  —  nad^  ben  ein  fd^road^ereg  ^Botten  be^etd£)nenben 
3(u§brud'en  be§  2Bunf c^e§  (raiinf c^en,  bitten,  f)off en ) :  to  wish,  to  pray, 
to  hope  .  .  .  Orders  are  given  that  no  one  shall  move.  —  Orders 
were  g.  that  n.  o.  should  m.  —  The  traveller  desired  that  a  small 
back  room  should  be  retained  for  him.  —  He  begged  that  he  might 
be  admitted  to  our  meeting. 
S3ei  ben  3(u§bru(Jen  be§  31  f  f  e  f  t  §  setgt  ftrf),  ha^  ber  ©nglanber  bet  ber 

g^urd^t  eine  geringere  ©emiitSbercegung  empfinbet  a(§  bet  ben  iibrigen  3(ffe!ten. 

-©§  fte()t 

—  neben   bent  ^nbtfattt),    ber  nadf)   alien  33evben  be§ 
2lffeft§  guldffig  tft- 

will,  would  —  may,  might  nad)  ben  5lu§brii(fen  be§  Jiir^teng, 
should  —  aud)  nadl)  uoraufgegangenem  ^^rdfen§  —  nad^  ben  2lu§briirfen  ber 
greube,  ber  SSerraunberung,   be§  ^ebauern§  ufn).  (to  be  glad  —  to 
wonder,  to  be  astonished  (surprised)  —  to  regret  .  .). 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  writings  of  Milton  should,  in 
our  time,  be  so  little  read  (ober  anc| :  are  so  little  read). 


^a^  bctt  Q3crbett  be^  ^urc^tcn^  (to  fear,  to  be  afraid) 
l)etgt  ,,ba§"  meiften§  that,  nur  gang  felten  noc^  lest. 

SfZad^  that  ftel)t  —  entroeber  bie  Umfd)retbung  mit  may,  might; 
will,  would  —  ober  ber  QnbtfattD.  ge^lt  that,  wa§>  in  ber  Um= 
ganggfprad^e  meift  ber  gall  ift  fo  ftel)t  ba§  g^utur. 

^a^  lest  ftel^t  —  entraeber  ber  reine  —  ober  ber  burd^  should  urn- 
fi^riebene  ^onjunfttt). 

I  have  a  fear  lest  he  (should)  discover  the  mistake;  bafiir 
l)dufiger:  that  he  may  ober  (that)  he  will  discover  the  mistake.  — 
Fm  afi-aid  we  shall  be  late.  —  f  82, 13. 


y)  in  ^bt)etrbialfa^en  burcl)  may,  might,  should: 
biivdl)  may,  might  in  ftualen  S^lebenfd^en  —  nad^  that  ( feltener :  in  order 
that)  „bamit",  that  not  „bamtt  nid^t".  —  '^a^  lest  „bamit  ntd^t" 
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ftef)t  (au^  nad)  einem  ^^Prafengh should,  fclten  may.  f  64,  ii;  79,  43. 
I  eat  that  I  may  hve  —  I  eat  lest  I  should  die  ; 
burd^  shall,  should  in  tctlH)Ota(ett  3^cbenfd^en,  bie  ft^  auf  bic  Qufunft 
bcgie^en  —  nacf)  when  (whenever),  after,  before  (ere),  till  (until), 
as  soon  as.  as  long  as  .  .  .  befonberg,  roenn  attgebcutct  rocrben  fott, 
ba§  ha^  etraaige  (^intrctcn  be§  ^aUe^  blog  angenommen  ober  iebcnfatl^ 
erft  abguroarten  tft.  They  intended  to  wait  till  the  ship  should 
sail,  —  baneben  auc^  (rceniger  elegant):  till  the  ship  sailed.  —  They 
intend  to  wait  till  the  ship  shall  sail,  —  baneben  (roeniger  elegant, 
aber  fc^r  I)dufig ) :  till  the  ship  sails,  [frii^er  au^,  aber  ^eute  DoUig. 
ueraltet:  sail].  —  ?128,  ae;  131,43; 

in  ^on^cfptjfa^ett;- 

ftef)t  m  e  i  ft  b  e  r  ^  n  b  i  f  a  1 1  u ;  jebo^  fe^en  ©^rif tfteder,  hu  auf  ele- 
gance of  diction  (einen  feingepflegten  literartfd^en  ©til)  ©croic^t  legen^ 
juiueilen  bie  Umf^reibung  be§  ^onjunftiog 

burrf)  should  —  nad^  though,  although, 

burd^  may,  might  —  nad^  whether  .  .  or  (ob  .  .  ober,  mag  .  .  ober,  fei  e§ 
bag  .  .  ober),  nad)  naf^geftetttem  as  (obgleid^)  unb  na^  hzn  mit  -ever 
(■soever)  gebilbeten  oeraKgemeinernben  g^urrobrtem  (§  46 f)  unb  2Ibs 
oerbien  however  rote  au^  intmer,  wherever  n)o[^in]  auc^  imnter^ 
whencesoever  oon  n)of)er  aud^  immer  .  .  .). 

Though   every    one   deserts   (desert,  should  desert)  vou,  I 
will  not.    I  69,11-  77,1. 
( Although  he  is  rich     | 

Rich  though  he  is  [ ,  he  is  not  happy ;  — 

Rich  as  he  is  ' 

burc^  should  ober  were  to  in  ^ottbittonalfd^en^  —  nad^  if  ,, roenn"  — 
provided  (that)  ober  suppose  (supposing)  that  oorausgefe^t  ha^^ 
roofern  —  on  condition  that  unter  ber  ^ebingung,  bag  —  in  case 
(that)  im  gaUe  t^a^,  faH§  —  unless  ober  except  roenn  nic^t,  roofern 
ni^t,  es  fei  benn,  ha^  —  (jebod^  ^eutjutage  nur  bann  nod^),  roenn  ber 
Spred^enbe  ©eroidjt  barauf  legt,  feinen  ftarfen  Qroeifel  an  bent  ©intreten 
be§  g^alleg  uon  r)ornF)eretn  gum  3Iu§bru(f  §u  bringen.    35gl.  §  86  d.  3. 

I   72,  33. 

(1)  ^cbitt^ung^fd^e (Conditional Propositions:  antecedent SSorber* 
fa^ ;  consequent  Jolgefa^). 

^te  engltfdje  Sprac^e  unterfd^eibet  brci  3lrten  tjon  ^cbingungen* 

1.  Open  or  colourless  condition:  ber  ©prec^enbe  dugert  fic^  gar 
nid^t  —  er  tdgt  ootttg  off  en  unb  unbefttmmt  —  ob  er  ba§,  roa§  er  ai§  2In= 
natjme  I)infte((t,  fitr  roirflid^,  unrotrflid^  ober  groeifell)aft  F)dlt.  Qn  fold^en  un* 
befttmmten  ^ebingungifd^en  fte()t  nad)  if  „roenn"  ber  Qnbtfatio. 

If  I  have  money,  I  spend  it.  —  If  I  have  money,  I  shall  spend  it.  — 
If  I  had  money,  I  spent  it.  — 

If  he  dined  early,  he  is  hungry.  —  K  he  dined  early,  he  will  want 
his  supper.  — 

If  you  have  money,  spend  it. 
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2.  Rejected  or  unreal  condition:  e§  rctrb  au§bru(f(id^  an= 
gebcutet,  bag  etraaS  ber  2BtrfIi(^!eit  ni(^t  ®ntfpre(^enbe§  angenonxmen  roirb. 
3tt  irreaten  ^ebinguttg^fa^en  fte^t  itad^  if  ^rcenn"  ba§  3^)f*  ober 
^(tt^q^jf*  unb  im  Jf olgefa^  ba^  ^onbitional* 

If  I  committed  a  crime  (notv  or  in  the  future),  I  should  be  sorry 
(now  or  in  the  future). 

If  I  were  comitting  a  crime  (now)^  I  should  be  sorry  (now). 

If  I  had  committed  a  crime  (in  the  past),  I  should  be  sorry  (now). 

If  I  had  committed  a  crime  (in  the  past),  I  should  have  been 
sorry  (in  the  past). 

If  I  were  committing  a  crime  (now) ,  I  should  have  taken  precau- 
tions (in  the  past).     ^  128,  4o. 

93emer!ung.  ©a^  ber  nad^  if  im  S3orberfa^  ftcl^enbe  9Jlobu§  eigentlid^  ^on= 
jun!tit)  ift,  geigt  beutlid)  ba§  were  im  groeiten  95eifpiel. 

3.  Hypothetical(=  very  doubtful .  highly  improbable)  con- 
dition: bte  33ebingung  rcirb  —  rcag  im  ©ngtifi^en  jebod^  nur  fe^r  felten 
^efd^tcl^t  —  au§bru5lid^  al§  fcl^r  jn)eifelf)aft,  at§  uberau§  unroa^rfc^einlic^ 
^ingefteHt.  Sn  ^ebin^ttttgett  ftarfcn  3tx)eife(^  flel^t  imcf)  if  ,,n)enn" 
ber  retne  ^onjunftit)  ober  bie  Umfd)reibung  mil  should  ober  were  to. 

If  I  be  committing  a  crime  [hut  I  don't  think  lam],  I  shall  rue  it. 

If  I  were  to  commit  a  crime   1,1      . . 

TP  T    1      1 J  i.         •  ?» I  should  rue  it. 

It  I  should  commit  a  crime     J 

Sead^tung.  ®a§  'should  commit'  in  bcm  if  =  (Sage  be§  le^ten  93eifpiel§  ift 
fclbftt)erftdnbli(^  nic^t  al§  ^onbitionaliS  aufgufaffen:  ber  5?onbitionaIi§  !ommt 
im  ©nglifd^en  nur  in  golgefct^en  Dor  (ogl.  §  86c.  Caution,  (S.  285). 

3lnm.  1.  ©tatt  eine§  mit  if  eingeletteten  Sebingung§[a^e§  ftel;t  aud)  im 
■©nglifd^en  guroeilen  bie  :[ynt)erfion  (ol^ne  if,  §  114  b),  jeboc^  nur  in  S^ebingungen 
ber  Unroir!lid^!eit  ober  be§  ^roeifelS.    f  78,43;  65,4;  140, 1 5. 

Did  I  commit  ^ 

Had  i  committed 

Were  I  committing  )  a  crime,  I  should  be  sorry. 

Were  I  to  commit 

Should  I  commit 

Slum.  2.  ®ie  im  ^eutfd^en  giemlid^  pufige  S^erroenbung  be^  ^onjunftiuS 
im  ^olgefa^e  !annte  im  @nglifd§en  bie  dltere  ©prad)e  ebenfatlS  (^  142,5).  ^iir 
i)ie  l^eutige  ^rofa  befd^rdnlt  ficE)  biefer  ©ebraudE)  auf  bie  uier  Honjunftiue 

should,  would,  could,  might, 
TOeld^e  —  mit  nad^folgenbem  pres.  inf.  —  im  @inne  be€  erften  ^onbitionaI§, 

mit  narfjfolgenbem  perfect  inf.   im  ©inne  be§  jroeitcn  ^onbitional^ 
ftel^en  !onnen. 

®a§  beutfd^e  „i^  ptte",  „i(i)  radre",  „tci^  fdme",  „ic6  triigc"  .  .  .  im  9lac^= 
•fa^e  eine§  l^ppotifietifd^en  ©a^gefiigeg  ift  bemnad^  burd^  I  should  have,  I  should 
be,  I  should  come,  I  should  caiTy  .  .  .  gu  iiberfe^en. 

2Inm.  8.    „raenn  er  rodre"  =  1.  (irreal):  if  he  were  —  2.  (al§  3(u§brucf  be§ 
3roeifel§):  if  he  were  to  be;  if  he  should  be;  — 
.„al§  ob"  =  as  if.    He  behaved  as  [he  would  behave]  if  he  were  mad. 
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^Dlerfe:  as  it  were  =  as  if  it  were  „gleic^fam'',  „fo3ufagen". 

2Inm.  4.  ^raenn  nic^t"  =  entroeber  einfac^:  unless,  —  ober  Did  i^dufiger: 
if  not.  Unless  I  hear  the  contrary  (bafiir  pufiger:  If  I  do  not  hear  the  c.), 
I  will  be  here.  —  ^ad)  if  „wmn"  ftcl^t  (roie  au§  bem  33or]^erge]^enbcn  erl^ellt) 
tm  ®nglifc^en  me  t  ft  en  §  bcr  ^nbifatio. 

§  87  a.  3ttfittitiJ)e:  39,28.  to  call  =  1.  rufcn  —  2.  su  rufen — 
3.  urn  gu  rufen.  —  to  have  called,  to  be  called,  to  have  been  called.  — 
2Bieber^oIe  §  69f.  —  §§  74—77,  3lttm.  3.  —  §  81b. 

Qufammengcfe^tc  SSerbcn  (45,35:  §  116  cj:  to  listen  to  an^oren,  to 
have  listened  to ;  —  to  be  listened  to.  to  have  been  listened  to. 

b)  S)er  Qnftnittt)  —  cine  ber  bciben  ©ubftantiofonnen  bc§  95etb§ 
(j^  69a)  —  ^at  nie  eine  anbere  ^rdpofitton  al§  to  nor  fid);  oft  ftcFit  er 
o^ne  to  (16,  is). 

The  Infinitive  with  'to' :  To  mu§  ftc^cn, 
loenn  ber  Qnfinitio  © u b j e f t  ober  $rabt!at§ ttomen  tft. 
To  see  is  to  believe  (Seeing  is  believing).  —  To  swim  (Swimming)  is 
a  healthy  exercise.  —  It  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  a  whole  afternoon 
over  such  a  book : 

al§  Dbjeft  fte^t  ber  Qnfinitit)  mit  to 
na^  I  ought  —  bem  einjtgen  §ilf§t)erb,  na^  roetc^etn  to  fte^t.   An  honest 
man  (A  man  of  honour)  ought  never  to  tell  a  lie ; 

al§5tttrtbut 
nad)  Dtelett  ^tbjcftioen  unb  Subftantiren :  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  —  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  speak  (of  speaking)  to  him. 

S5em.  ©inb  mcfirere  ^nfinttiDe,  bie  an  unb  fiir  fic£)  to  erforbern,  !oorbtniert, 
fo  trttt  to  meift  nur  gu  bem  erften.   %  55,33;  61,  is;  62,43;  75, 4o;  81,34. 

The  Infinitive  without  *to'  [=  the  bare  Infinitive]:  0|>ne  to  ftel^t  ber 
i^nfinitiu  nad§  I  cannot  but  (td^  !ann  nid^t  anber§,  tc^  mu^  =)  id)  lann  nic^t  um^tn, 
§u  —  f oroie  nad)  gerotff en  fomparatiuen  SSenbungen,  rote :  I  had  rather  .  .  .  than  — 
1  had  better  .  .  .  than.  ^  81,  31.  —  I  had  much  rather  drive  than  walk.  — 
You  had  better  be  reading  than  sitting  here  doing  nothing; 

in  91  u  g  r  u  f  e  n  al§  9Iu§bru(f  bes  ^roeif el§  an  ber  9JlbgIi(^!eit  einer  93e]^auptung : 
What?     An  Englishman  betray  his  country?    He  surrender?    Never! 

c)  The  Accusative  with  Infinitive :  3l!fuf.  mit  .^nf.  ^et§t  bie  3Scr= 
btnbung  einc§  5(ffufattt)objeft§  mit  einem  ^rabi!at§a!!ufatto  im  ^nf.,  meld^e 
beibe  non  einem  3Serb  ab^dngen. 

On  board  of  the  Cape  Hope  we  heard  the  ship's  band  play 
48, 1.  —  I  believe  him  to  know  all  about  it.  —  Pope  Gregory  bade 
Augustine  improve  their  heathen  customs  62, 17.  —  This  made  people 
notice  them  62, 3. 

®er  ^ffufatit)  mit  Stiftnitit),  mctd^er  im  Sateinifi^en  in  @ubjeft=  roie 
Dbjeftfd^en  norfommt,  ift  im  ©ngltf d^en  —  roie  im^eutfd^en  —  auf  Ohieft= 
fd]^e  bef(i^rdn!t.  §dufiger  al§  tm  ^cutf(^en,  roeld^eg  if)n  nad^  ben  3Serben 
^eigen,  fe^en,  ^oren,  fii{)ten,  laffen  fennt,  fte^t  er  im  @ngltf(f)en  nad)  ben 
SSerben  ber  finnlid^en  unb  nerftanbeSmdfetgen  SBal^rne^mung ,  ber 
^iEen§du§erung  unb  be§  S3eTi)ir!en§. 
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2Bcitere  Unterfd^iebe  com  Sateinif c^en :  ®er  engltfc^e  51.  mit  3-  ftel^t 
immer  nut  nad)  etnem  tranftttt)en  S3erb,  beffen  ^Iffufatbobjeft 
er  ift.  ®a  er  gletd^jettig  bem  (Sinne  nac^  (Subjeft  ber  burd)  ben  Qnfinitit)  au§s 
gebriid ten  ^dtigfeit  ift,  f o  ergibt  fid)  feine  ©teUung  int  ©a^e : 

1.  regterenbe§  SSerb.  —  2.  •^Iffufatit).  —  3.  ^nf tnttit). 

^rei  5(u§naf)men  p  biefer  ©tettungSregel:  1.  The  band  w  h  i  c  h  we 
heard  play.  —  2.  What  did  you  hear  play?  What  band  (Which 
band)  did  you  hear  play?  —  3.  How  many  bands  did  you  hear  play? 
How  much  money  do  you  wish  to  be  given  you  for  your  London  trip? 
f  62, 26 ;  78, 22. 

®er  ^.  mit  ^.  fte^t 

ol^ttc  to:  nac^  ben  iBerben  ber  SKa^rnel^mung  (to  hear,  to  see,  to 
feel,  to  notice  u.  a.)  tm  5l!tir), 

foroie  nac^  to  let,  to  bid,  to  make,  — 

mit  to :  na6)  ben  ^erben  bc§  SKiinfd^en§,  S3efe]^Ie:T§,  ^i^^^ff^^^  (to 
like,  to  wish  —  to  desire,  to  order  —  to  permit,  to  suffer  u.  a.), 

foTOte  na^  ben  3Serben  be§  ^en!en§  unb  (5agen§  (to  believe, 
to  suppose,  to  declare  u.  a.). 

He  desired  all  letters  to  be  left  till  called  for  (=-  poftlagernb). 
—  I  took  him  to  be  one  who  had  been  shipwrecked  like  myself.  — 
The  English  declared  Harold  to  be  their  king.    ^  34,  33 ;  35,  34. 

^titt  bag  regierenbe  S3erb  tn§  Baffin,  jo  entftel^t  bte^onftruftion 
be§  Sflominatit)  mit  ^nftnitit):  the  band  was  heard  to  play.  — 
He  is  believed  [by  me]  to  know  all  about  it.  —  Augustine  was 
bidden  [by  Pope  Gregory]  to  improve  their  heathen  customs.  — 
People  were  made  (by  this)  to  notice  them.  A  huge  circle  gradually 
contracted  round  the  place  where  the  tiger  was  thought  to  lie  77, 15. 

§aben  §aupt=  unb  DleBenfa^  ba§  gleic^e  ©ubjeft  \o  ftc{)t  ftatt 
etne§  beutfd)en  ^erfonalpronomen§  al§  (Subjeft  be§  ^.  mit  Q.  ba§ 
9^  e  f  I  e  5 1 D  pconomen.  Few  have  thought  (proved,  shown)  themselves 
to  be  worthy  of  the  honour.  —  Unterfd^eibe :  Every  one  declared  (re- 
ported, believed,  knew)  him  to  be  innocent  unb  himself  to  be  innocent. 

Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  Celtic  temple  60, 19  = 
Some  suppose  (that)  they  are  the  ruins  of  a  Celtic  temple  = 
By  some  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  C.  t. 

SOBeiterc  3lbn)eid)ung  00m  Sateinij(^en :  ftatt  be§  3(ffufatit)§  mit  bem  Qn- 
ftnittt)  fann  faft  ftet§  bie  ^onjunftion  that  ober  —  unter  5(u5laffung  con 
that  —  bie  einf ad^e  parata!tifd)e  ^Infiigung  im  ^nbtfatit)  ftef)en. 

England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  74, 23  =  E.  expects 
(that)  e.  m.  will  do  h.  d.  —  He  wishes  his  daughter  to  learn  Greek 
=  He  w.  (that;  his  d.  should  1.  Gr.  —  That  proved  me  to  be  right  = 
That  proved  (that)  I  was  right. 

S3emcrfung  1.  To  say  fjat  that  {ba^  natiiiitc^  auc^  fel^Ien  !ann),  nie  obex 
ben  31.  mit  ^.;  bagegen  ift  to  be  said  to  (Jolten"  ober  „man  fagt")  mit  IRom. 
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mit  ^nl  fel^r  gebrduc^lid^.  We  may  truly  say  (that)  he  was  the  complete 
model  of  a  wise  man.  The  priest  is  said  to  have  answered;  ngl.  §  84c.  31. 
I|  65, 10. 

93em  2.  9^acf)  to  tell,  to  answer,  to  reply  (crmibern)  im  ©inne  non:  al§ 
2:atfaci^c  cerfiinben;  au€fagen,  ha^  elroaS  tatfdc^Uc^  fo  ift  —  ftel)t  that,  nic^t  ber 
St.  mit  ^.  —  ^ad)  to  tell,  to  write,  to  ask  =  aufforbcrn  (befel^Icn),  ba%;  fagcn, 
(man)  foEe  (bod^)  —  fte^t  bcr  :3nftnitii3  [babei  ge^brt  cin  ctroa  babctftel^enber 
SIffufattD  gum  regiercnben  SSerb,  ift  ntc^t  ber  ©ubjeftaffufatin  bc§  ^nfinittt)fa^e€j. 

93em.  3.  ^adi)  to  think  fte|t  ber  31.  mit  :3.  nur,  roenn  ber  i^nfinitit)  be§ 
St.  mit  3nfinitiD=9flebenfa^e§  ba§  93erB  to  be  ift;  fonft  fte^t  that  ober  einfac^e 
parataftifc^e  Stnfiigung :  I  think  him  t  o  b  e  wrong.  —  I  think  you  will  enjoy 
your  holidays. 

93em.  4.  93ei  ben  '23etbett  be^  ^efc^lett^  unb  Caffcttd  barf  ber  Akkusativ 
be§  5t.  mit  ^.  n  i  e  f el^Ien,  alf o  nic^t  roie  im  ®eutfc^en  ber  bto^e  :3nfintttD  ftel^en ; 
babei  ftel^t  bci  >)affit)cm  ©inn  ber  paS^'ot  3nfittitit)» 

Saffcn,  5tttaff en/,  gefc^e^en  laffen  =  [o^ne  to :]  to  let,  — 
[mit  to :]  to  permit,  to  allow,  to  suffer. 

Saffen,  t)erattlaffctt  =  [o^ne  to:]  to  make,  — 
[mit  to:]  to  order,  to  cause. 

The  crafty  William  ordered  his  men  to  pretend  to  run  away  64,7.  Queen 
Elizabeth  ordered  a  copy  of  the  Bible  to  be  placed  in  every  parish  church.  — 
Then  rising  to  his  feet  Columbus  drew  his  sword  and  ordered  the  royal  standard 
to  be  displayed.  —  The  king  suffered  himself  to  be  baptized.  —  The  fame  of 
the  Portuguese  discoveries  had  caused  Columbus  to  come  to  Lisbon.  —  Now  let 
us  go !  —  The  captain  commanded  the  soldiers  to  fire  the  guns  (=  the  soldiers 
were  commanded  [by  the  c]  to  fire  the  g.)  —  ober:  The  captain  commanded 
the  guns  to  be  fired  (=  the  guns  were  commanded  to  be  fired).  Unterfd^eibe  ^ 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  killed  unb  he  suffered  him  to  be  killed. 

Sem.  5.    Stnbere  9JliJgIic^!eiten,  ha^  beutfctie  „ laffen"  auSgubriicfen,  finb: 

«)  to  have  (to  get)  something  done  [§  88  b]:  I  always  have  hot  water 
brought  to   me  in  the  morning.  —  He  gets  (has)  his  boots  made  in  London; 

/S)  to  have  some  one  do  something :  I  always  have  my  servant  bring  me 
hot  water  for  shaving  when  she  calls  me  in  the  morning; 

y)  to  get  some  one  to  do  something:  I  got  a  porter  to  put  my  trunk 
on  the  cab; 

J)  There  is  no  telling  (One  cannot  tell)  §  89  —  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done  §  79  —  It  could  not  be  found  —  It  could  not  be  (It  might  have  been) 
expected  otherwise  —  One  (You)  might  have  expected  something  else.  — 

9}ler!e:  §oIen  taffen  to  send  for  somebody  (something)  —  miffen  taffen  to 
send  word,  to  let  one  know,  to  drop  a  line  —  marten  taffen  to  keep  waiting 
ober  einfad^  to  keep  (excuse  my  keeping  you  [my  having  kept  you]  so  long)  — 
grii^en  taffen  to  wish  to  be  remembered  to  some  one,  to  present  one's  com- 
pliments (one's  kind  regards,  one's  love)  to  some  one  (Supplement  No.  51). 

d)  ^er  Qnfintto  mit  to  im  20Bette  oon  S^ebcnf d^en : 

1.  im  SOBerte  eine§  Dbjeft^  ober  ©ubjeftfa^eS.  9^ac^  ben  3Serben 
to  learn,  to  teach,  to  understand,  to  know  ftef)t  neben  einfad^em  to  gu* 
meilen  how  to  ober  ein  anbere§  ^^^ageroort  oor  to,  rooburd^  bann  ber  folgenbe 
^nftnitio  ai^  oerfiirgter  ?Jragefa^  erfc^eint.   He  did  know  how  to  make 
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use  of  them.  —  He  knew  how  to  help  himself.  —  At  a  loss  (=  Not 
knowing)  what  to  do,  .  .  —  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  where  to  go, 
Avhom  to  apply  to  for  assistance,  he  entirely  lost  his  head.  —  How  to 
get  out  of  the  difficulty  was  a  puzzle  to  him  (=  He  was  puzzled  by 
the  question  as  to  how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty) ;  — 

2.  im  SOBerte  etne§  abjeftiotfd^en  9^ebenfa^e^:  Watt  was  the 
first  to  invent  a  real  steam  engine  =  was  the  first  who  invented  .  , 
We  were  the  last  to  come  in  [=  the  last  that  came  in]  just  in  time 
before  the  gate  was  shut.  —  She  was  the  only  one  to  get  a  prize 
(=  the  only  one  who  received  a  prize,  ^ratnie) ; 

3.  im  SDSevte  eine§  2Ibt)erbtalfa^e§: 

a)  f  inol  — ,  n)obei  —  ftatt  be§  etnfac^en  to  —  jutoeilen  ha^  ooUeve 
in  order  to  eintritt:  (In  order)  to  overawe  the  citizens  of  London, 
William  had  a  fortress  built  where  the  Tower  of  London  noAv  stands  = 
(in  order)  that  he  might  overawe  ...  64,  32.  They  went  down  to  Ports- 
mouth to  say  good-bye  to  Captain  Wilson. 

§at  ber  Qnfimtit)  fein  eigeneS  —  oon  bem  ©ubjeft  beg  regierenben  ^erbg 
t)erfc^iebene§  —  ©ubjeft,  fo  rairb  er  mit  for  angefc^Ioffen:  Architects  build 
houses  for  other  people  to  live  in  —  The  teacher  sets  the  lessons  for 
the  pupils  to  do  them ;  ^  70,  s ;  77, 26 ;  82,  le ;  68, 23. 

/5)  fonfefutit)  —  nac^  Doraufge{)enbem  too,  enough,  —  ober  nac^ 
such,  so,  in  raeld^en  le^teren  beiben  jdden  ber  Qnfinitir)  mit  as  to  angefiigt 
mitb.  ^  56,  37.  —  These  objections  were  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
Stephenson  from  persevering  71, 31  —  Be  kind  enough  (Be  as  kind  as) 
to  open  the  gate  for  me  —  f  62, 11  —  He  so  acquitted  himself  as  to 
please  everybody  —  ?•  58, 24  —  Put  on  your  gloves  so  as  to  be  ready. 

§at  !)ierbei  ber  Qnfinitiu  fein  befonbereg  (Subjeft ,  fo  rcirb  er  mit  for 
angef rf)(offen :  This  was  too  difficult  a  task  for  him  to  carry  it  through 
alone  by  himself; 

y)  fonbitional:  —  To  see  him,  you  might  take  him  for  a  cabman; 

6)  mobal  —  nac^  2lu§briicfen  ber  ©emiitsbemegung,  mie:  —  I  am 
happy  (sorry)  to  say  83, 1  —  It  appears  strange  to  say  —  One  would 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  (to  hear)  —  u.  a. ; 

s)  mel^rfad^er  ^eutung  fd^ig  erfd^eint  ber  Qnf.  in  2Benbungen,  raie: 
—  a  fine  thing  to  look  at  —  no  pleasanter  sight  to  look  at  68, 1 4  — 
agood  mark  for  the  enemy's  riflemen  to  shoot  at  74,  30  —  years  of 
trouble  and  sorrow  to  look  back  upon  78,3  —  no  floods  to  speak  of  82,12; 

Q  fdjeinbar  abfolut  —  b.  I),  fc^einbar  of)m  beftimmte§  ©ubjeft  ftetit  ber 
^nf.  —  fonfefutio  unb  final  —  in  etngelnen  SSenbungen,  rcie :  to  judge  from 
his  exterior,  he  looked  Hke  a  cabman.  —  ^atfcic^Itc^  tiegt  nur  Unter* 
britrfung  eine§  Sa^gliebeS  oor :  if  one  were  to  judge  from  his  exterior, 
one  would  say  that  he  looked  ...  —  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  he 
Hved  for  many  years  and  died  happy.  —  Sl^nlic^  (nur  in  abgeblagter 
^ebeutung):  To  be  sure  „fic^erli(^". 

§  88*  ®a§  ^axtx^xp  (Participle)  —  etne  abjeftiDifd^e  23erbaIform 
(39,29;  §  69c)  —  n)irb  al§  ^Ibjeftit)  unb  al§  SSerbum  uetraanbt. 
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1.  *5ll^  ^bjeftit)  mxh  bag  ^artig.  roie  jebe^  anbere  SCbj.  fompartevt 
unb  (in  einselnen  gotten)  nad^  Sln^dngung  t)on  -ly  a(§  5{bt)crb  Derrcanbt: 
charming;  more  (most)  charming;  charmingly. 

@5  ftef)t  attributio,  prdbifatio  unb  f ubftantioif (^ :  a  wounded  man,  a 
chai-ming  place  —  Nelson  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
(1805)  —  this  place  is  charming  —  the  wounded  bic  3Sern>unbeten 
(g  55 a);  the  imemployed  bie  (unbefi^dftigten)  3lrbett§tofen. 

An  unheard-of  (a  much  talked-of)  event  —  an  attentively  listened-to 
story  —  the  most  laughed-at  person. 

^uc^  3ur  ^ilbung  oon  gufammcngefc^ten  ^axiptrobrtem  finbet  fid^  has  ^artigtp : 
s.  shooting  star  (=a  star  which  shoots,  or  falls,  down  from  the  skies)  ©temfc^nuppe. 

2.  <Hl^Q3erb 

a)  bient  eB  jur  SBilbung  berprogrcfftTJcn  ^onjugation§fonn  (39, as) 
unb  beg  ^]3afftDg  {§  81a;  §  81b.  21.  2):  letters  are  ^vritten  home 
regularly  once  a  week  —  the  letters  are  being  written  now  — 

fd)lie^t  e§  fid)  an  einen  ^afu§  eine§  §aupt=  ober  giirroorte^  an, 
tas  x^m  al§  Iogifd)e§  ©ubjeft  bient.  2(Ig  fold^eg  f^d^t  e§  nerbunbeneg 
^arttgip  (connected  participle).  Scotland  enjoys  a  very  mild  climate 
for  a  country  lying  so  far  north.    ?-  36,  s ;  56,  is ;  60,  lo ;  64,  ii ;  66,  25. 

b)  ^a§  ijetbuttbcttc  ^artijij)  fte^t  tm  ©inne  etne§  — 
cttributioen  —  ober  eine§  abnerbialen  9leBenfa^e§. 

^tefe  attributinen  Dlebenfd^e  [tub  9^e(atit)f d^c ;  bie  ^bijerbtal* 

fd$e  [tub  —  temporal  (mit:  aB,  rod^renb,  nac^bcm)  —  m  0  b  a  I  (mit: 
inbem)  —  f  a  u  f  a  I  (mit:  H,  roeil)  —  fonbttional  (mit :  menn/  fall§) 
—  f  0  n  5  e  f  f  i  0  (mit :  mag  (id^)  aud^,  felbft  roenn,  menn  auc^). 

A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got.  —  A  fault  once  denied  is  twice 
committed.  —  Coming  out  of  his  tent,  Gilbert  got  killed  by  a  spear 
59,  s.  —  Succeeding  or  failing,  I  must  do  something  to  save  them. 
Part  of  the  English,  not  perceiving  the  snare,  followed  them  (54,  s, 

Tiiisting  to  the  strength  of  his  position,  Harold  began  the  battle 
tlie  next  day  63,  39.  —  Money  badly  spent  is  of  no  use.    ?■  71,27. 

3ur  beutU(i)ercn  Sert)or^ebuttg  t>^^  logifc^cn  QJer^dltniffe^, 

in  rae(d)em  bas  uerbunbcne  ^art.  jum  §auptfa^e  ftef)t,  treten  gu  bem  ^art. 
guineilen  nod)  ^onjunftionen  l^ingu,  mie  when,  while,  if,  though, 
unless:  —  The  tenant  was  obliged  to  fight  under  his  lord's  banner, 
without  pay,  when  called  to  arms  65, 4.  His  death  was  caused  by  an 
injury  which  he  had  received  while  personally  engaged  in  lading  out 
the  towers  for  the  bridge  57, 1.  Though  severely  womided  he  con- 
tinued stubbornly  fighting.  —  Money,  if  badly  spent,  is  of  no  use.  — 
Unless  attacked,  or  suddenly  disturbed,  most  wild  animals  flee  from 
the  presence  of  men.    ^  77, 22. 

^umeilen  fdllt  f)ietbet  ha§>  ^artigtp  being  au§ :  when  finished  48, 4. 
^^K^  SJlerfe:  when  due  nad)  S3crfaII  —  when  received  nad)  @mpfang  —  when 
HptUl)  a  boy  (fc^on)  al^  ^nabc.  —  while  there  he  died  bort  ftarb  er. 
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c)  ^rabifatit)  ftef)t  ba§  ^arttgip : 

a)  im  5Infd)Iu6  an  ba§  ©ubjeft 
in  etnsclnen  SOgenbungen  hex  ben  S5erben  bet  S3en)egung  ober  ber  rul^igeu 
^altung,  rate  to  come,  to  go,  to  go  about  —  to  remain,  to  lie,  to 
stand  u.  a. :  —  he  came  running  —  he  remained  sitting  —  the  French 
army  lay  encamped  at  Boulogne  (in  1805) ,  waiting  for  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  to  make  their  way  up  the  Channel.  — 

Dft  mirb  ^terbei  ba§  englxfcf)e  ^artiaiptum  im  ®eutfd)en  burc^ 
t)te  —  fopulattt)  angerei^te  —  finite  gorm  be§  S3erb§  miebergegeben : 
they  stood  gazing  at  the  ships  68,20  fie  ftanben  unb  ft  aunt  en  .  . 
an  —  He  stood  looking  upward  —  The  dog  lay  sleeping  by  the 
fire  (am^amtn);  — 

/?)  im  5Infd)Iu6  an  ba§  Objeft 
nad^  ben  S3erben  ber  ftnnltd^en  SSa^rnef)mung  unb  nacf)  to 
find:  ?■  24,27;  35, 30.  —  I  heard  him  singing;  pafftmfd^:  he  was 
heard  singing.  —  We  saw  (found)  them  smoking ;  pafftDtfd^ :  they 
were  seen  (found)  smoking.  —  We  saw  the  metal  beaten  into  thin 
plate ;  — 

ferner  —  ba§  ^art.  ^crf.  —  nad^  to  have  unb  to  get  in  ber  58e= 
beutung  ,Jaffen",  „t)eranlaffen",  rcobei  ba§  $art.  f) inter  bem  Objeft^ 
affufattt)  fte{)t.  Queen  Victoria's  husband  had  the  Crystal  Palace 
put  up  in  Hyde  Park  27, 19  —  William  got  reinforcements  sent  from 
Normandy  64, 26.  —  f  64, 27 ;  64,  as ;  28, 10.  —  I  am  sorry  I  kept  you 
waiting.  —  He  desired  me  to  get  a  letter  written  to  him.  —  He  has 
(gets)  his  clothes  made  in  London.  — 

S3ea(^te:  I  have  cut  my  hair,  I  am  having  my  hair  cut.  I  am 
going  to  have  my  hair  cut ;  T  shall  have  my  hair  cut.  —  I  had  my  hair 
cut ;  I  had  cut  my  hair. 

I  had  a  pair  of  trousers  made ;  I  had  made  a  pair  of  trousers. 

5tnm.  ^a(i)  ben  SSerben  ber  SBal^rnel^mung  ftcl^t  aud^  ber  i^nfintttD,  mit 
bent  Unterfd^teb,  ba^  ha^  ^art.  eine  in  einem  befttmmten  ^aile  vox  fid)  gel^enbe, 
fi(f)  —  in  bem  ^ugenblidfe  ber  9Ba]§rnel§mung  —  gerabe  nollgiel^enbe  ipanblung  Be= 
geidEinet.  They  can  see  Tim's  father  waiting  for  them  on  the  platform  35,  so. 
The  Spaniards  saw  a  level  island  rise  (roarnm  nid^t  rising?)  before  them  68, 12. 
¥  36,  8. 

There  is  the  train,  I  see  it  coming.  Whenever  I  see  the  train  stop  at 
this  station,  I  generally  find  somebody  get  out  whom  I  know. 

d)  @benfaE§  prabtfatin  —  im  5Inf(f)Iu6  an  ba§>  ©ubjeft  ober 
ba§  Dbjeft  —  ftef)t  ba§  afttue  ^artigtp  gnmeilen  mit  paf f  ioet  S3e= 
beutung :  the  bridge  was  constructing  (57,  32)  =  was  being  con- 
structed (ober  was  in  construction).  —  Preparations  were  making  for 
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battle  =^  were  being  made.  —  You  will  see  the  ships  repairing  ^  being 
repaired.  —  The  book  is  printing  =^  is  being  (obcr  getting)  printed.  — 
I  came  in  just  as  the  cloth  was  laying  {==  was  beLug  laid)  for  dinner,  — 
as  the  table  was  clearing  (=  was  being  cleared).  —  The  eggs  are  boiling 
=  are  beiQg  boiled.  —  The  street  is  sweeping  =  is  being  swept.  — 
The  horse  was  shoeing  =  was  being  shod. 

ilBcnbungcn  biefer  5Irt  fmb  jeboc^  nur  bann  juldfftg,  rocnn  \)a§  Subjcft 
bic  ^anblung  nic^t  felbft  tun  fann,  alfo  ein  ^Dfligoerftdnbntg  untnogli^  ift. 
©anj  unmogltd^  j.  ^.  rcdre :  the  di*iver  was  offering  a  glass  of  beer  im 
©inne  Don :  was  being  offered  a  glass  of  beer. 

33gl.  §  79,  3InTn.  3.  —  9^ac^  bent  Spracf)ben)UBtfein  be§  ^eutigcn  ^g^ 
(dnberg  tiegt  ^ter  ein  ^arttjipium  oor ;  fprad^gefd^ic^tltd^  betrad^tet  atterbtngg 
^etgen  etnjelne  biefer  —  obex  bet  in  c)  befproc^enen  —  SKenbungen  eine 
^3)ermengung  bes  ^artijipium^  mtt  bent  je^t  oeralteten  ©ebraud^  ber  ju  a- 
abgefc^rad^ten  ^rdpofitionen  on  ober  in  mtt  nad^folgenbem  ©eninbtunt 
:  22  c,  31.). 

e)  So§getoft  t)on  bent  Subjeft  be§  regterenben  @a^e§  ftel^t  ha^  ^axti^xp 
mxt  cigencm  ©ubjcft  in  etncr  Sa^fiigung,  bie  genjb^nlt^  a{§  b  t  e  a  b  = 
folute  ^arttgtptalfonftruftion  (absolute  participle)  begetd^net 
n)trb.  Qn  biefer  ^onftruftion,  n)eld)e  im  f)eutigen  ©ngtifd^  feltcner 
3u  merben  beginnt,  ftef)t  ha§  <S u b  j e ! t  be§  ^artigip§  imS^omtnattt): 
He  being  absent,  I  must  stay  at  home.  —  She  failing  in  her  promise 
[=  She  not  having  kept  her  promise],  I  never  again  mentioned  the 
subject  to  her. 

©in  auf  biefe  3Beife  Dcrfiirjter  Slboerbialfa^  —  nominative  ab- 
.solute  phrase  —  ift  feinev  Q3ebeutung  nad^  entroebet  temporal  ober 
faufal,  !onbttionaI,  mobal: 

The  English  and  the  French  languages  existed  for  two  cen- 
turies side  by  side ;  the  upper  classes  talking  French ,  the  lower 
ones  English  unb  groar  fprad^en  .  . .  ober :  e§  fprad^cn  namltc^ . . . 
63, 27.  %  79,40 ;  71,  as.  Edward  the  Confessor  having  died,  William 
laid  claim  to  the  English  throne  —  I  will  start  to-morrow,  weather 
permitting  ober  God  willing  {=  if  weather  permits ;  if  God  wills]  — 
It  being  very  close  in  the  room,  we  opened  the  window  (=^  because 
it  was  .  .  .)  —  There  being  no  carriage,  we  had  to  walk  —  Off  went 
the  coach,  horses  galloping,  the  band  playing,  boys  cheering,  dogs 
barking. 

3n  eingelnen  SSenbungen  bleibt  ^tcrbci  'ba^  ^arttjip  being  roeg :  the 
ceremony  over,  people  soon  dispersed  — ;  fo  aud^  in :  this  done,  —  this 
said,  —  all  things  considered,  u.  a. 

5tuc^  o^ne  ©ubjeft  finbet  fic^  biefe  ^onftruftion  in  einigcn  3Scr* 
binbungen,  roobei  bann  ai§  Subjeft  ein  unbeftimmte^  Jiirmort  (one  ober 
people  =  „man")  {jinjugebac^t  roirb.  Coimting  (including)  yom^elves, 
how  many  people  were  there  left  in  the  room  ?  { =  if  one  counts)  — 
Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  our  situation  is  not  so  bad  after 
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all  (=  one  taking,  i.  e.  if  one  takes  .  .  .)  —  The  national  anthem  was 
snng  standing  (=  all  people  standing).  —  Judging  from  the  barometer^ 
which  has  not  risen  at  all,  the  rain  is  likely  to  continue. 

Caution:  ^eitit  t)cri)ttnbcnett  ^avti^xp  ftel^t  ba^  Qnh\ctt  nut  citimaU 

ftei^en  tm  (Sngltfc^en  groci  (Subjette,  eine§  bctm  ^artigip,  ein  groeiteg  Beim  S3erb 
be€  regierenben  (Sa^e§,  fo  !ann  e§  fic^  nur  um  graet  t)erf(f)tebene  @ubjc!te  —  alfo 
um  bin  nominative  absolute  —  i^anbeln:  Our  guest,  having  arrived,  was  asked 
to  sing  (^ier  fingt  ber  ©aft:  nerbunb.  ^artig );  —  aber:  Our  guest  having  arrived, 
he  was  asked  to  sing  (l^ter  fte^en  graet  ©ubjefte,  eine§  beim  ^arttgtp ;  etne§  beim 
regierenben  93erbuni:  eB  fingt  alfo  nic^t  ber  ©aft,  fonbern  (il^m  gu  ®l§ren)  ein 
onberer,  bereit^  anraefenber  ^err  =  nominative  absolute). 

89*  a)  ^a§  ©cntnbittm  —  bie  jrceite  (Subftanttcform  be§  9Serb§ 
(§  G9a;  40,  i— 4;  39,  so)  —  J)at  tei(§  Derbalen,  tetl§  fubftanttmfc^en 
©:^ara!ter. 

^U  Q3erb  ftef)t  e§  o^ne  3lrtifel  unb  ^at  ben  ^afu§  l^tnter  fid), 
ben  ba§  betreffenbe  23erb  erforbert :  Buying  useless  things  is  wasting 
money.  —  Listening  frequently  to  good  speakers  improves  one's 
pronunciation.  —  Travelling  so  frequently  and  so  quickly  without 
a  stop  wearied  him. 

^U  6ubftantit>  ftef)t  e§  tnit  bem  Slrtifel  unb  nimmt  ein  ^ttribut 
(im  ©enittD  mit  of  [bei  33erben  mit  3l!fuf.]  —  ober  ein  ^Ibjefttt))  ^n  ftd^ : 
While  at  Lisbon,  Columbus  supported  his  family  by  the  making  of 
maps  (ober:  by  making  maps)  67,  is.  —  By  making  roads  (ober:  by  the 
making  of  roads)  over  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  the  Romans, 
were  able  to  reach  any  part  in  a  short  time  with  their  troops  61  lo. 

Making  roads  ba§  ©tra^enbauen ;  the  making  of  roads  'tia^  ^amxi 
oon  ©tragen.  —  Making  maps  ba§  ^artenanf ertigen ;  the  making  of  maps 
bie  ^artenanfertigung.  — 

A  barking  of  dogs  heard  at  a  distance  helped  us  to  find  our  way 
through  the  dark.  —  Quick  travelling  is  generally  very  exj)ensive.  — 
Frequent  listening  to  good  speakers  improves  one's  pronunciation. 

?iJlanrf)e  biefer  3SerbalfubftantiDe  finb  oiidig  §u  (Subftanttoen  geraorben^ 
bilben  etnen  plural  unb  bienen  gur  ^ilbung  gufammengefe^ter  ©ubftantioe 
(40,6):  clothing  ^leibung  —  meeting  33erfammlung —  gathering  3Ser^ 
fammlung  —  cycling  S^labeln  —  surroundings  Umgebung  —  proceedings 
^erfa^ren  —  the  doings  of  a  person  §anblungen  (^tuffii^rung  unb  33e^ 
ne{)men). 

Qn  ber  SOBortgufamntenfe^ung  (53, 9)  erf^eint  ha^  ©erunbium  —  teil§ 
al§  ^efttmmung§n)ort  (53,26):  shooting-grounds  (©d^ie^tanb  = 
grounds  for  shooting)  —  teil§  al§  ©runbttjort  (53,27):  pigeon-shooting 
(^aubenfd^iegen  =  the  shooting  of  pigeons).  —  Writing-desk  @(^retb^ 
putt ;  letter- writing  ha§  SSrieffd^reiben.  —  Walking  stick  ©pagierftoc!  — 
drawing-room  Salon  —  freezing  point  @efrierpun!t  —  leaving  certificate 
5(bgang§jeugni§  —  deer-stalking  ^irfcEijagb.  —  9Kteber^oIe  40,  5—6. 
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b)  3m  <Ba1^e  ftel^t  ha§  (^erunbium  —  texB  o^ne  Doraufge^enbe 
^rdpofition  —  teilS  abpngtg  Don  einer  ^rdpofition  (40,7): 

1.  o^ne  ^ra|)o{ltton 

a)  mit  bent  Qnfimtb  rcecf)felnb  aU  6ubic!t  unb  ai^  ^rabifat: 

Aiming  straight  before  you  is  only  wasting  your  arrows  64,  is  =^  To 
aim  ...  is  ...  to  waste.  —  Walking  about  (==  To  walk  about)  in  the 
fresh  sea-air  has  made  us  all  very  hungry  43,35.  —  Swimming  {=  To 
swim)  is  a  healthy  exercise  —  Lying  is  the  vice  of  slaves. 

5[Rerfe:  ®as  ©erunbium  mu^  ftel^en  nad^  there  is  no  unb  it  is  (of)  no  use: 
[There  isj  no  smoking  allowed  here,  Smoking  is  not  allowed  here  (=  To 
smoke  is  not  allowed  here;  it  is  not  allowed  to  smoke  here).  There's  no 
denying  it  (ngl.  123,  27).  There  is  no  getting  to  the  borders  of  space.  There 
was  much  foolish  talking.     It  is  no  use  telling  a  lie.    33gl.  40,9.    30,33. 

nic^t  blog  nad)  nielen  S5erben, 
rote  to  begin  —  to  continue,  to  go  on  fortfa^ren  mit  —  to  stop,  to 
cease,  to  leave  off  aufpren  mit  —  to  like  mogen,  gem  (i^aben)  — 
to  remember  no{f)  benfen  (fief)  erinnern)  an  —  to  forget  —  to  prefer 
(c§)  Dor^ief)en  (%n)  —  to  regret  bebauern  —  to  mind  ad)ten  auf  (not 
to  mind  ni(f)t§  eingumenben  f)aben  gegen;  ogl.  20,25)  u.  a., 

fonbern  auc^  na(^  ben  SCbjefttDen  worth,  near,  like :  —  it  is  hardly 
worth  mentioning  errad^nen^njert ;  a  place  worth  seeing  (fe^enStoert). 
That  story  contains  a  lesson  worth  considering.  This  matter  is  not 
worth  speaking  of.  —  She  was  near  crying  again  (.  .  .  near  perishing 
with  cold).  —  The  sun  was  near  setting.  —  It  would  be  like  taking 
coals  to  Newcastle. 

5iuc^  fitr  bas  al^  Objeftgaffufatit)  fte^enbe  (SJerunbium  finbet  ftd^  gu* 
rceiten  ber  QnfimttD;  'i)a§  ©erunbium  mu§  aber  fte^en  nac^  I  cannot  help 
(forbear,  avoid)  J6)  fann  ni(^t  uin()in,  p"  unb  I  have  done  (finished): 
When  we  have  done  eating,  we  will  go  and  see  the  birds.  —  I  have 
not  finished  doing  my  German  exercise  yet.  —  I  could  not  help  laughing. 

2.  ^b^angig  t)Ott  eincr  ^tdjjofttion  fte^t  ba§  ©erunbtum 
entrocber  al§>  ©rgdngung  —  a(§  ndf)ere  ^eftimmung  —  eine§  Doran* 

ge^enben  (5ubftantiD§  (40, 15),  ^bjcftinS  ober  S3erb§,  — 

obcr  im  ©tune  eine§  abnerbialen  9^ebenfa^e§. 

^tefe  prdpofitionale  ©rgdngung  exne§  ©ubftanttDS ,  ^IbjeftiD^ 
ober  $8erb§  ift 

a)  attributin  nad)  ©ubftanttDen  unb  ^Ibjeftinen : 

We  had  a  narrow  escape  from  getting  kept  in  30, 25.  —  From 
that  time  onwards  he  repeatedly  made  use  of  this  means  of  keeping 
the  English  in  subjection  64,  36.  —  I  have  the  intention  of  going  (to 
goj  to  England  next  summer.  —  This  is  the  easiest  Avay  of  doing  (to 
do)  it.  —  I  hope  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  (to  meet)  him 
this  afternoon.  —  I  have  much  pleasure  in  accepting  your  kind  invi- 
tation. —  We  have  no  reason  for  telling  them.  —  We  were  on  the 
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point  of  leaving  for  the  Continent  when  that  sad  news  reached  us.  — 
Gilbert  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  tent  when  he  was  killed  by  a 
spear  59,  s. 

I  am  fond  of  learning  something  about  Australia.  —  I  am  glad 
of  having  an  opportunity  to  see  you  (to  have  an  opp.  of  seing  you).  — 
He  was  desirous  of  making  (to  make)  our  acquaintance.  —  Far  from 
consenting  to  recognize  William,  Harold  determined  to  oppose  him.  — 
Caxton  soon  proved  capable  of  learning  the  new  art  of  printing. 

©tatt  busy  in  -f  gerund  finbet  ftc^  guroeiten  busy  +  participle.  He 
was  busy  in  getting  the  horses  ready.  We  found  her  busy  unpacking 
her  trunks  (fie  padU  i^rc  Coffer  au§).  For  many  days  Bob  and  Tim 
were  busy  (in)  writing  compositions. 

/5)  prcipofttionalegDbjeft  nac^  S3erben :  Bob  hoped  that 
he  would  succeed  in  getting  into  Sandhurst.  —  After  long  years  of 
hard  struggle  King  Alfred  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Danes.  —  Con- 
senting to  help  Wdliam  did  not  prevent  Harold  fromtaking  the 
English  throne.  —  Caesar  fought  against  the  Britons  to  prevent  them 
from  sending  any  help  to  their  neighbours  in  Gaul.  —  As  the  Britons 
would  not  abstain  from  sending  help  to  their  neighbours  in 
Gaul ,  Caesar  came  and  fought  against  them.  —  Are  you  thinking 
of  going  abroad  (in§  3lu§Ianb)  for  some  time?  —  The  Britons  believed 
in  making  sacrifices  to  their  gods.  —  His  death  was  caused  by  an 
injury  to  his  foot,  which  he  had  received  while  personally  engaged 
in  laying  out  the  towers  for  the  bridge.  —  We  were  very  much 
surprised  at  not  getting  (not  to  get)  any  letter  from  you.  —  I  was 
looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  making  his  personal 
acquaintance.  —  I  do  not  object  to  doing  the  thing  myself.  — 
Harold  had  sworn  to  help  him  in  securing  the  throne  63,82.  — 

y)  ^ie  —  burd)  ba§  ©erunbtum  mit  Doraufge{)enber  ^rdpofitton 
au§gebrii(fte  —  aboerbiale  S3efttmmung  (fiir  raeld^e  im  ^eutfd^en 
mcift  ctn  oollftdnbiger  abt)crbtalcr  9^ebcnfa^  fte^t),  fann  jetn 

temporal  (40,  is)  —  nad^  ben  ^rctpofittonen  in,  on,  after,  be- 
fore :  —  In  going  down  (=  When  they  go  down)  to  Portsmouth,  they 
have  to  pass  Godalming  44,  n.  —  On  hearing  of  (=  When  he  heard 
of)  his  arrival,  Harold  hastened  from  York  to  oppose  him  63,  37 ;  — 

mo  b  al  (40, 22)  —  nad^ :  in,  by,  without,  instead  of:  —  He  streng- 
thened his  position  at  Winchester  by  erecting  a  similar  stronghold 
64,  35.  —  Without  waiting  for  all  his  troops  to  assemble,  Harold  began 
the  battle  the  next  day  61,  38.  —  The  leading  feature  of  this  system 
was  that  a  tenant,  instead  of  paying  all  the  rent  in*corn  or  cattle  or 
money,  paid  only  a  portion  65, 2 ;  — 

!  a  u  f  a  I  (40, 20)  —  n  a  d^ :  from ,  through ,  for,  on  account  of, 
owing  to:  —  I  got  kept  in  for  not  having  got  home  in  time  37,  3.  — 
Through  being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age ,  William  had  had  to 
fight  hard  for  his  dukedom  63, 28.  —  Caxton  had  become  weary  (65,  le) 
from  copying  so  many  manuscripts.  —  Owing  to  being  overworked 
with  copying  manuscripts  his  eyes  had  become  dim  (65,  le);  — 
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final  (40, 21 )  —  n  a  d^ :  for  the  purpose  of,  with  a  view  to  (with 
a  view  of) :  Phoenician  sailors  used  to  visit  the  British  islands  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  in  tin  61,  i.  —  Mr.  Vaughan  went  to  Aldershot  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  new  air-ship.  —  With  a  view  to  converting 
the  English  to  Christianity,  Gregory  sent  Augustine  to  England.  — 
With  a  view  to  bringing  the  battle  to  an  end ,  William  said  to  his 
archers  64,  m  ;  — 

fonbtttonal  —  na(^:  in  case  of :  —  please  do  drop  me  a  line 
in  case  of  your  being  prevented  from  coming  yourseK ; 

fon^effit)  —  nad^:  in  spite  of:  —  In  spite  of  ha\'ing  worked 
pretty  hard,  Bob  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  half-hoHday  that  time. 

99emer!ung  gu  §  89  b.  Annoyed  at  Harold's  (oerftimmt  bariiber,  ba^  .  .  .) 
declaring  himself  king  of  England,  William  started  at  once  with  an  army  to 
claim  his  right  to  the  throne.  —  Angry  at  his  (bariiber,  ba^  jencr  .  . .)  having 
deceived  him  in  that  way,  he  made  all  preparations  for  invading  England 
=  angry  at  Harold's  having  deceived  him  . . .,  William  of  Normandy  made  . . . 
63,  33  —  All  hope  of  his  ever  being  found  again  had  been  given  up  =  all 
hope  of  Leichhardt's  ever  being  f .  .  .  .  -59,  32  —  On  somebody's  telling  him  they 
were  Angles,  ,Ah',  he  said  .  .  .  =  When  somebody  told  the  young  priest . .  . 
*Ah',  he  said  ...  62,  5  —  Sunday  passed  without  any  man's  taking  notice  of 
the  keeper's  being  absent.  —  He  spoke  of  there  being  a  danger. 

$at  ber  ©erunbtDfa^  ein  anbereS  ©ubjeft  al§  ber 
^auptfa^,  fo  ttitt  e§,  fall§  e§  ein  ©ubftantio  ift  im  ficftierten 
©enettD  —  faE§  e§  ein  perfonIid^e§  giirraort  ift,  al§  ^offeffiD- 
pronomen  —  ^um  ©erunbium. 

I  remember  meeting  (having  met)  the  captain.  —  1  r.  the  cap- 
tain's meeting  (having  met)  me.  I  r.  his  (your,  her,  their)  meeting 
me.   I  r.  our  meeting  them.  — 

He  was  fond  of  coming  to  see  us.  He  w.  f.  of  my  brother's  coming 
(going)  to  see  him.  —  He  had  entered  the  room  without  seeing  the 
master.  He  had  e.  the  r.  without  the  master's  seeing  him  (without 
anybody's  seeiag  him ;  without  my  [your,  our]  seeing  him). 

Slnm.  '^a  bei  leblofen  ©egenftdnben  etn  flc!ticrtcr  (fdc^fifcfjer)  ©enitio 
nid^t  iiblid^  ift,  ha  ferner  im  ^lurat  ber  fleftierte  ©cnitin  roenig  erfennbar  ift,  fo 
tritt  in  fold^en  ^dUen  bic  nerbunbene  ^artigiptalfonftruftion  ein.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  feud,  a  piece  of  land  held  from  a  superior  on  condition  of 
military  or  other  services  being  rendered  to  him  64,  42.  —  None  of  the  gentle- 
men objected  to  the  ladies  accompanying  them.  —  None  of  the  ladies  ob- 
jected to  the  gentlemen's  accompanying  them. 

<2)oc^  and)  bet  ^erfonen  im  (Singular  finbet  fic^  nad^  oorangcl^enbcr  ^rd= 
pofition  ]tatt  be§  ®erunbium§  bie  ncrb.  ^art.=Honftr. :  —  Through  William  (ftatt 
William's)  not  recognizing  the  election  of  Stigand  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
the  ceremony  (of  William  the  Conqueror's  being  crowned  King  of  England) 
was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  64,  29. 

liberl^aupt  gerotnnt  neuerbings  bie  ncrbunbcnc  ^art=Honftr.  an  33oben  (ob= 
gleic^  fie  in  btef  er  5Inroenbung  bei  ftrengeren  ©tiliftifem  nod^  uielfac^  nerpontift): 
ftc  finbet  fic^,  auc^  roenn  Mne  ^rdpof.  oorangel^t,  unb  fogar  bet  ^iirroortem:  The 
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ladies  did  not  object  to  the  gentlemen  accompanying  them.  Excuse  my  saying 
so  (Umgang§fprac^e :  my  ober  aurf)  me  s.  s.)  Excuse  my  (baneben  me)  putting 
in  a  word  or  two.  —  Do  you  object  to  my  (our,  his,  baneben  me,  us,  him) 
opening  the  window  (smoking  a  cigar)?  —  What  is  the  use  of  his  coming 
(baneben:  ...  of  him  c.)?  —  He  spoke  of  its  being  cold  (baneben:  ...  of  it 
l)_  c.)  —  Forts  were  erected  to  prevent  their  landing  (ober  aud):  them  landing; 
neben  ber  l^ciufigercn  ^onftruftton :  them  from  landing). 

Hmftattb^n>6rter»    Adverbs. 

§  90^  ©^  gibt  urfprunglicf)e  unb  abgeleitete  ^bDerbten  (45,  n ; 
52,  4o):  primary  or  original  adverbs;  adverbs  formed  by  derivation  or 
composition. 

§  9L  ©infadie  utfpriingltc^e  3(bt)erbien  —  be§  Orte§:  here  f)ier, 
(l}kx)l)^x,  there  ia,  bort,  bortf)in,  where  roo,  roo^in,  back  l)xnUx,  up  ()in= 
auf,  down  ()inab,  out  {)inau§,  off  ah,  rceg,  away  toeg,  about  !)erum,  —  ber 
3  e  i  t :  now  je^t,  once  etnft,  twice  ^tDetmal,  again  raieber,  then  bann, 
banial§,  barauf,  soon  balb,  ever  je,  never  nicma(§,  often  oft,  seldom 
jelten,  —  ber  ^  r  t  uttb  2B  e  t  f  e :  too  gu,  even  fogar,  also  aud),  thus  f o, 
so,  just,  eben,  quite  gang,  else  fonft,  anberS,  yes  ja,  not,  no  nein,  rather 
giemlic^,  Dielme{)r,  enough  genug. 

§  92*  3^f^"^^^"9^f^^t^  urfpriinglic^e  ^{bnerbten  (45, 20):  everywhere,  nowhere, 
anywhere,  elsewhere  —  afterwards,  sometimes,  meanwhile  —  to-day,  to-morrow, 
yesterday,  to-night  j^eute  abenb  —  before,  already,  always,  beforehand,  —  be- 
sides iibrigenS,  au^erbem,  moreover  iiberbie^  —  wherefore,  therefore  —  indeed, 
perhaps,  almost,  otherwise  anberS,  fonft. 

§  93»  ^(bgeleitetc  Stbnerbien  fttmmen  teil§  mit  bem  Slbjeltin  iiberein,  teil§ 
inerben  [ie  burc^  5lnf)angung  non  -ly  gebilbet  (45,22;  52, 4i). 

5tnm.  (Sine  anbere  5lbt)erbiaI=(Snbung  ift  ha§  alte,  tdngft  ntcf)t  mel^r  BilbungS* 
frdfttge  2lbnerbialfuffir  -s.  93eifptele  —  a)  mit  ber  5lit^fprad)e  2:  needs  not^ 
raenbigerroeifc,  always,  sideways  non  ber  ©ette  .  .  .  —  b)  mit  ber  3Iu§fprac^e  s : 
else,  once,  twice. 

§  94.  ©iefelbe  Jform  aU  ^bt)erb  tt)ie  aU  ^bjeftit)  (ugl.  52, 3) 
I)aben : 

a)  tnelirere  2tbie!ttoc,  g.  ^.  well  (fid))  tDOl^l  (beftnbenb) ;  gut  —  ill 
f(f)Itmm,  untDO^I;  iibel  —  long,  lang,  lange  {longtemps)  —  litte  !Ietn, 
raenig ;  much  t)tel  —  far  fern  —  near  ttal^e  Slbj.  unb  5lbt).  (bod^  nearly 
1.  naficp,  beina^e,  2.  naf)e  nearly  related)  —  late  fpat  (lately  neuerbing^, 
Dor  furgem)  —  pretty  ^iibfd^,  ^(bn.  giemlicf)  very  Slbj.  gerabe  ber,  felBft 
ber,  2lbx).  fel)r  —  fast  fc{)ne(l,  feft  —  still  ftill,  Slbt).  immer  nod)  (46, 9). 

nur  in  geraiff en  9iebcn§arten :  hard  (to  work  hard  titd^ttg,  orbentltd)) 
—  loud,  low  (to  speak,  read  loud,  low)  —  straight  gerabe  —  right 
red)t  —  dear  teuer,  cheap  biHtg  (to  pay,  buy,  sell  dear,  cheap ;  aber  to 
sell  one's  life  dearly  64, 13,  to  love  dearly  (64, 22)  —  new  laid  eggs 
frtf^e  @ier  (newly  fiir^lti^). 
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b)  cinige  SlbjefttDe  auf  -ly  n>ic:  jolly  (I  am  jolly  glad  30, 19),  only 
eingig,  2Ibt3.  nur,  early  frii^,  daily,  hourly,  weekly,  monthly,  yearly. 

§  95*  ^nxd}  ^nl^dngung  t)on  -ly  roerben  5lbt)erbien  abgcleitet  au§ 
^bjefttDen  (45,2?):  hardly  faum,  badly,  barely  b(o§,  scarcely  faum, 
shortly  binnen  furscm,  justly  in  (9e)re(^ter  2Bcife,  rightly,  splendidly, 
wisely,  freely,  nicely,  neatly,  finely,  beautifully,  entirely,  completely, 
progressively,  certainly  —  au§  ^arti^tpiert:  exceedingly,  un- 
ceasingly, repeatedly,  uninten-uptedly  (=  without  interruption)  — 
aue  8ubftantiDen:  purposely  abftd^tlid^,  chiefly,  namely,  partly. 

51  Tim.  1.  y  nad)  ^onfonant  roirb  i  (happy) :  happily,  easily,  readily,  worthily; 

e  nai)  u,  itnb  1  nad)  1  f dUt  aus :  due  duly,  true  truly,  full  fully ; 

le  nad)  Honfonant  fdtlt  au^:  noble  nobly,  probably,  possibly, 

agreeably,  comfortably,  idle  idl}^;  —  nur  sole  ^at  solely  ffCingig  unb  attein"; 

whole  ftoBt  bus  e  au§:  wholly. 

iBearfite  bie  ^usfprac^e  bc§  1:  ^n  noble,  probable  ufro.  ift  1  ©c^Iu^laut 
(alfo  @aumen  =  t,  fie^e  5,27);  in  nobly,  probably  ufro.  ftc|t  1  oor  einem  S3o!al 
(alf 0  3o^nIaut  =  1 ,  fie^e  5, 25).  —  S)eutttc^  beibc  1  ^intereinanber  finb  l^orbar  in 
solely  unb  wholly;  bocf)  jolly  l^at  in  ber  ^uSfprad^c  nur  ctn  1  {Qaifnlaut-l). 
§  49  91.  —  Untcrf(i)ctbe:  wholly  (gdnglic^),  holy  (^etlig;  adv.  holily)  [beibe  mit 
o't]  t)on  holly  (Stcc^palme)  [mit  0]. 

Silnm.  2.  SSiele  9lbjc!tit)C  auf  -ly,  roie  friendly,  lively,  earthly,  costly  u.  a. 
umf cf)reiben  ba^  ^Iboerb :  —  in  a  liv^ely  way  —  in  a  friendly  manner. 

§  96*  ^te  Don  Slbjeftinen  gebtlbeten  ^Iboerbien  auf  -ly  roerbcn 
burtf)  Umfc^reibung  mit  more  unb  most,  aHe  iibrigen,  foroeit  fte  nic^t 
bie  Slboerbten  ber  unregelmdfeig  geftetgertcn  SIbjeftioe  (§  50)  ftnb,  merben 
anr  germanif(f)e  SSeife  gefteigert  (45,  so ;  52, 4i) : 

kindly  freunbltd^,  more  (most)  kindly ;  easily  Ictd^t,  more  (most) 
easily:  in  the  (in  a)  most  friendly  manner  auf§  freunblid^fte ;  —  early 
frii^e,  earher,  earliest;  soon  balb,  sooner  eljer,  soonest  am  e^eften; 
often,  oftener,  oftenest ;  fast  fd^ncK,  fcft  faster,  fastest ;  —  well  (3lbt). 
SU  good),  better,  best ;  badly  obcr  ill,  worse,  worst  ufn).  (§  50). 

§  97»  [Serifograp]^ifcf)e§] :  at  least  roenigftenS,  not  in  the  least  ntc^t  im 
gertngften  —  at  last  (at  length,  finally)  anient,  to  the  last  bi§  gule^t,  at  the 
latest  fpdteften§  —  at  the  best  im  beften  ^aHc,  at  worst  im  fc^Iimmften  ^alle  — 
at  once  glcid^,  fofort,  fogleic^  (directly,  immediately)  —  at  that  time  (in  those 
days)  bamal§  —  at  the  same  time  gletd)3eitig  —  from  that  time  (onwards)  = 
from  that  date  con  ba(mal§)  an  —  by  the  by  (ober:  by  the  way)  nebenbei  be= 
merft ;  abcr  by  and  by  (|o  gelegentlidf))  bemndd^ft  (einmal)  —  by  no  means  !eine§= 
megs  —  the  other  day  neulic^,  the  other  night  nculid^  abenb§  —  not  at  all 
gar  ni(f)t  —  of  course  natiirtic^  —  no  doubt  =  to  be  sure  groeifelloS,  fic^erlic^  — 
for  instance  gum  ©cifpicl  (oft  e.  g.  b.  ij.  exempli  gratia  gef(^ricbcn)  —  at  home 
3u  ^aufe,  home  nac^  §aufe,  from  home  non  ^aufc  —  abroad  in  ber  (bie)  |5^rembe, 
from  abroad  aue  bcm  Sluslanbe  —  no  more  nt(f)t  me^r  (Don  ber  9Jlenge),  no 
longer  nic^t  me^r  (von  ber  Qeit)  —  and  so  on  unb  fo  roeiter. 
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§  98*    ,,6e^t"  ^ei^t  very  uor  5Ibje!txDen  unb  5lbt)erbien, 

mach  (obcr  very  much,  greatly,  highly)  bci  33erben. 

aSor  bem  ^artigip  be§  ^rdfen§  fte^t  very ,  bagegcn  mcift  much  vox 
bem  be§  ^erfeft^:  very  interesting,  much  frightened,  very  much 
surprised.    I  thank  you  very  much.   I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

3Jler!e:  much  afraid  fcl^r  bange.    I  like  much,  I  like  better,  I  like  best. 

31  nm.    much  ift  and)  ^Ibjeftio  (§  94  a;  §  50  2(nm.  2):  with  much  pleasure. 

§  99*  ,,erft"  =  a)  first  ^guerft",  bei  bet  Otei^ienfolQe  ber  ©ubjefte 
ober  Dbjeftc,  menn  ba§  ^rabifat  ba§felbe  bleibt. 

He  first  intended  to  study  classics  (58, 21),  but  later  on  he 
studied  Natural  Science.  It  was  the  Americans  who  first  esta- 
blished a  regular  steam-boat  service  71,22;  the  EngUsh  were  the 
second  to  establish  one.    We  first  spoke  English,  then  German. 

b)  erft  =  at  first,  bet  einer  9teiI)enfoIge  ber  ^rdbifate :  anfang§, 
anfangltd^. 

At  first  Hargreaves  tried  to  keep  his  invention  a  secret  from 
his  fellow  -  weavers ,  but  afterwards  he  moved  to  Nottingham. 
f  82,  35. 

c)  erft  ^  but,  only  „nur'\  „ntd^t  mel^r  al§"  (no  more  than,  frj. 
ne  ,  .  que).  He  is  but  (only ,  no  more  than)  ten  years  old.  —  It  is  but 
(only,  no  more  than)  five  minutes  past  noon.  —  ^  66,  35. 

d)  erft  =  not.,  till,  not.,  before,  only  „m(f)t  frii^er 
al§".  The  inland  exploration  of  Australia  did  not  begin  till  fifty 
years  after  Captain  Cook's  discovery  58,  e.  Watches  (S^afc^enu^ren) 
were  only  invented  in  the  15  th  century  (were  not  invented  tdl  [ober 
before]  the  15  th  c.)  3Sgl.  61,  as.  Not  till  1607  did  England  plant  its 
first  colony.    Then  only  did  England  plant  its  first  colony. 

§  lOO*    ^dufiger  al§  hither  !)ierl)er,  thither  bort^in,  whither 
pol^itt  —  hence  oon  i)m,  whence  t)on  n)o,  thence  oon  bort  —  ftnb 
here,  there,  where  —  from  here,  from  where,  from  there. 

Unterf d^eibe :  where  are  you  going?  unb  where  are  you  going  to?  '2)as 
erftc  fragt  gang  aHgemcin  (na,  rao  roillft  bu  :f)tn?  ma§  f)aft  bu  t)or?),  ba^  groeite 
heftimmt  nad)  bem  QieU,  auf  ba^  nad^  bcr  5lnfid^t  be§  gragcnben  ber  ©efragte 
in  bem  9lugcnblt(fe  lo^fteuert.  —  You  know  he  has  moved  (ift  umgegogen).  Oh, 
indeed,  I  didn't  know.     Where  (has  he  moved)  to?    (aber  nie:  to  where). 

^a§  relattne  „U)o"  mit  ^epg  auf  Qeitbeftimmungen  I)et§t  when  ober 
that.  Bob's  first  letter  will  not  have  got  to  his  father  yet  at  the 
time  when  (wo  =  in  roeld^er)  he  is  sending  off  his  second  50, 4.  — 
Now  that  je^t  roo;  je^t,  ba  73, 35. 

§  lOL  „ttOC^",  tmmer  nod)  still;  no(f)  ntc^t  not  yet  (46, 7);  — 
'noc^'  t)or  3ti^tciu§brii(fen  =  more,  'nocf)  einer'  one  more  ober  another 
(46,  s),  two  more,  three  more  —  nodt)  etnmal  once  more  (once  again), 
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twice  more,  three  times  more  —  ein  anberer  =  meift :  a  different  one, 
feltener  another  one.  His  fortune  was  wholly  different  70, 19.  May 
I  offer  you  another  (noc^  eine )  cup  of  tea  ? 

§  102^  ^toie''  (46, 8)  =  how  auf  n)el(f)e  SSetfe,  in  Tt)elcf)em  a^age, 
roie  fel^r  —  what  in  ber  9lcben§art:  what  is  called?  (40, 5)  —  as  im 
3Serg(cid):  fo  . . .  roie,  §  54;  —  like  (urfpriinglic^  5lbj.  mit  na(^folgenbem 
2I!fuf.)  „gleid)'\  „glei(^roie"  vox  ^ronomen  unb  ©ubftantio.  That  is 
(looks)  just  like  him  ha§  fie^t  i^m  d^nlic^.   ?62, 1;  62,  is. 

§  103»  ^eutf(f)c  Slboerbien  burd^  93erben  auSgebriicft:  ^gettt^  to  be  fond 
of.  to  like  45,  5 ;  —  ^flc^crlic^^'r  ffgctoiff^  to  be  sure  to  (we  are  sure  to  get  our 
remove  37,  34);  —  „t>^tmutiid)" ,  ^Toa^rfd^einlid^"  to  be  likely  to  (j^terbei  ift  likely 
2Ibic!tiD):  the  general  application  of  electricity  is  likely  to  bring  about  a 
great  revolution  72, 14;  —  ^gefattlgft^  to  please  ^bcliebcn" :  please  to  be  seated, 
please  (to)  sit  down;  sit  down  (if  you)  please;  ngl.  82,44. 

Q3er^alfni^tp8rfer*    Prepositions  (54, 39). 

§  104>     (figCtttUci^e  ^rajjofttionen   (Prepositions  properly  so 

called). 

between  groifc^en 

beyond  jenfeit 

by  bet,  burd^,  con 

down  {)crunter 

except  au§er,  au^ge* 
nommen 

for  fiir 

from  ^er  von 

in  in 

into  ^tnein  in 

inside  tnnerl)alb 

outside  au§er{)alb, 
braugen  vox 

near  na^e  bet,  bei,  unrccit  within  tnner^alb 

of  Don  without  au^er^alb,  ol^ne. 

off  ah  t)on,  fort  Don 
§  105*     ^ra^ofttionalc   ^U^brftrfc   (Phrases   and   Participles 
used  as  [doing  the  work  of,  ha\ang  the  function  of]  Prepositions) : 
out  of  (^erau§)  aus  on  this  side  (of)  bieSfeit  but  for  o^ne 

as  far  as  (ortIi(^)  bi§        on  the  other  side  of       exclusive  of  mit  5lu§s 
on  account  of  roegen  jenfeit  fd^lug  oon 

by  means  of  oermittelft  on  board  (of)  an  33otb     (because  ofj  [ 
in  spite  of  tro^  on  condition  of  unter 

opposite  (to)  gegeniiber       SBebingung 

as  to    1  «>«^  «^^^^^^fft     in  consequence  of  in. 
contrary  to  raiber,  ents        folge 

gegen  in  front  of  oot 


about  urn  .  .  Return 
above  iiber 
across  (quer  )iiber 
after  nac^ 

against  gegen,  roiber 
along  entlang,  Idngs 
amid(st)  mitten  in 
among  unter,  jmifc^en 
at  an,  ju,  auf,  bei 
before  oor 
behind  Ijinter 
below  unter  (niebriger 

als) 
beside  neben 
besides  au^er  (ein= 

fc^Iieglii^) 


on,  upon  auf 
round,  around  {jerum 

um 
since  feit 
till,  until  bt§ 
through  (^inburc^)  burc^ 
throughout  (ganj  ^in) 

bur^,  burd^  ganj 
to  su,  nad^ 

towards  auf . .  gu,  gegen 
imder  unter 
up  l^inauf 
with  mit 


y^^^a.^.^  "%     rocgen 
by  reason  of  J       ° 
by  virtue  of  \  oermogc^ 
by  dint  of     i     fraft 
by  the  side  of  neben 
for  want  of  ans  SJlanget 
an 


with  regard 

to 

in  §tnb(icf 

with  re- 

auf. 

spect  to 

in  begug 

with  refe- 

auf 

rence  to 

in  consideration  of  in 

2(nbetra(i)t 
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for  the  purpose  of  be^     in  case  of  im  Jatt 

f)u\§  in  the  middle  of  mitten 

for  the  sake  of  urn  .  .  in 

n)itten  in  search  (pursuit)  of 

in  accordance  |  c  g=  auf  ber  ©uc^e  nai^ 

with  I  §  i  -"^    ^^^  conformity  to  gema§ 

in  harmony      ( .J2  g  ^    with  a  view  to  in  216- 

with  )  "t  ^  fic^t  auf 

in  respect  of  ntit  dOxd-  in  regard  of  in  2lnbe= 

fid)t  auf  trac^t 

c/o  =  care  of  (feltener:  to  the  care  of  unter  Dbl^ut  von  aux  soins 

[hienveillants]  de  =)  per  ^breffe,  bet 
according  to  je  nad^^        concerning  j  including  einfrf)lie§lic^ 

gemdg  regarding    I  ^,.^^u^         mit 

during  rca^renb  respecting  (     °  ^    >      excluding  au§f(^lie^ltc^, 

owing  to  ban!  touching     I  of)ne 

notwithstanding  un=       barring  abgefe{)en  oon      past  nad£) 

geac^tet  saving  ausgenommen 

§  106*  Wit  ^rajjofttionen  rcgteren  't>t\x  ^flufatii)  (all  pre- 
positions govern  the  accusative  19,37):  of  me,  to  me,  by  me,  from 
me ;  of  him ;  of  her ;  of  us ;  of  them ;  of  whom. 

Slum,  ^rapofittonen  ftel^en  nid^t  blo^  Dor  ©ubftanttoen  unb  giirrabrtern, 
fonbern  aud^ 

Dor  5Ibieftit)en  (in  einigen  befttmmtcn  S3erbinbungen  aboerbialen  ©tnne§): 
in  general  im  aUgemetnen ,  meiften§,  of  old  nor  altcr§,  in  vain  nergebenS,  at 
present  je^t .  .  . ; 

cor  SIbnerbien :  from  here  to  there,  till  late  in  the  night,  at  once,  for  e^■er, 
from  above,  before  then,  since  then,  all  round  there,  until  lately  bt§  nor  !ur§eir, 
from  within  Don  tnnen  .  .  . ;  in  days  of  yore  el^cbcm,  normals ; 

nor  anberen  ^rapofitionen :  from  beyond  63,7;  from  behind  each  fai-m yard 
wall  (151,22);  from  under  the  table,  from  over  the  way;  he  stood  over  against 
the  bank  (gegeniiber  am  jenfeittgen  Ufer);  to  within  reach  (range)  of  gunshot; 
not  till  after  tea;  winning  by  about  three  inches. 

Semerfung.  ©tatt  in  to  fc^reibt  man  into.  9^euerbing§  geroinnt  ha^  —  ber 
gmanglofen  UmgangSfprad^e  angel^brerrbe  —  onto  (auc^  on  to  ge[d)rteben)  an  iBoben: 
He  looked  out  of  the  window  onto  [bafiir  (aud^  in  ber  Umgang§fpra(f)e)  Jiciufiger 
etnfad) :  on]  the  river.  —  He  put  the  cup  onto  [bafiir  pufiger  einfad) :  onj  the  table. 

3lnm.  2.    S^^ad^ geftellt  rotrb  W  ^rdpofition  (§  118): 

beim  pafftoen  ^artigip  tntranfttiner  SSerben  (§  81c,  §  88  a); 

beim  ^nfinittn  in  gerotffen  SSenbungen  (§  87); 

beim  9^elatit)=  unb  ^nterrogatinpronomen  (§  46  b,  §  45  b); 

in  ben  Slusbriidfen  where  . .  to  (=  whither  §  100)  unb  where  . .  from  (=  whence, 
from  where  §  100) 

unb  guraeileu  in  ber  ^oefie:  that  such  a  king  should  go  the  fools  among 

{Shakespeare,  King  Lear  I.  1,  144]. 

®ie  ^rapofition  notwithstanding  „trD^",  ^ungeai^tet"  raurbe  friil^er  gtemlic^ 
l^aufig  nac^gcftettt;  I)eute  finbet  ft(^  biefe  ^ac^ftelTung  root)!  nur  nocE)  in  ber  SSen= 
bung  this  notwithstanding  =  nonobstant  (malgre)  cela. 
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^nm.  3.  ©eftbrt  biefelbe  ^rdpofition  gu  nte^^reren  ©a^gliebern,  fo  ratrb  fie 
gerabl^nlicf)  nur  einmal  gefe^t.  f  24,  as ;  28,  i ;  28, 4 ;  38, 20. 

§  107*  1.  ,,bi^"  a)  orttid^  =  1.  as  far  as  2.  to  in  ber  JDerbinbutig 
from  .  .  to ;  b)  geitUd^  =  1.  till  2.  to  in  ^cr  SSerbinbung  from  .  .  to  (bet 
Qa()re§3a()Ien ;  —  oon  ber  Uf)r5eit  from  .  .  till :  closed  from  one  till  three ). 
They  pass  through  Trafalgar  Square,  then  go  as  far  as  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  From  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Clyde.  Little  is  known  of 
theii'  history  till  55  B.  C.  King  Alfred  reigned  till  901.  King  Alfred 
reigned  from  871  to  901.  —  ^tc  ^onjun!tion  'bi§'  =  till.  —  I  say, 
driver,  are  you  waiting  till  Nelson  comes  down  fi*om  his  column  27,  3? 

„'i8i^"  Don  ber  Qeit  im  Stnne  oon  „f))ateftcn^  urn",  ,jebenfal(§  ntd)t 
f pater  al§"  =  by.  I  shall  reach  Loudon  by  the  middle  of  October 
83, 29.   I  shall  be  back  by  five  o'clock. 

2.  ,,@e9Ctt^  im  feinblid^en  ©inne  raiberfte^enb,  entgegenftrebenb  = 
against;  —  „gegen",  foraol^I  brt(irf):  in  ber  9^id)tung  auf,  auf .  .  gu  — 
oI§  seitlitf):  gegen,  fur^  nor  =  towards.  —  ©egen,  oon  ber  ©efinnung 
tnetft  =  to.  Julius  Caesar  fought  against  the  Britons  61,3.  —  A  shower 
of  spears  was  tlu*own  towards  the  fire  59,  e.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
15  th  century.  —  Mr.  Y.  has  been  very  kind  to  you  83,  se. 

3.  „3tt"  ^"f  ^^^  &^"S^  ^0  (where,  in  what  place)?  =-  in,  auf  bie 
grage  n)oB)tn  (whither,  where  to,  to  what  place?  =  into  (^inein  in). 
The  boys  are  in  the  bedroom.  At  Hyde  Park  Corner  they  get  down 
from  the  bus  and  walk  into  the  Park.  —  ^n  geroiffen  JBerbinbungen  ftef)t 
in  auf  W  ?Jrage  n)ol)in?  They  get  (put)  the  most  necessary  part  of 
their  luggage  in  the  carriage  85,  6.    To  put  in  43, 21. 

„3tt"  t)or  6tabtenamctt  =  at  [aud^  oor  grb^eren  Stdbten  at :  at 
Rome ;  oor  einigen  roentgen  gan§  gro§en  (au§  oielen  Drtfc^aften  §uiammen= 
geroadjfenen)  Stdbten,  befonbers  aber  oor  bem  ©tabtfomplej  Sonbon :  in]  ; 
„tn"  nor  Sdnbernamen  =  in.  Charterhouse  school  is  at  Godalming; 
Godalming  is  in  Surrey.   In  London.    Li  England. 

4.  ^^'lac^"  =  narf)  einem  Drte  =  to;  „na<i}"  oon  ber  Qett  unb 
9ietf)enfolge  =  after.  To  Godalming;  to  London;  to  Australia. 
Twenty  minutes  after  the  iu*st  morning  bell.    ^  79, 13, 

5.  ,,(Sett"  =  since,  raenn  ber  g^itpii^ft/  ^^^  ^nf ang^punft, 
=  for,  raenn  bie  Q^ttbauer,  ber  35cr(auf,  be^etc^net  inerben  foil. 
Since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Since  then  fett  bamal§.  —  For  many 
centm-ies  no  foreign  army  has  invaded  England.  —  I  have  been  here 
since  Monday.  I  have  been  travelling  for  a  month  (bin  fett  4  2Boci^en 
unterroeg§).    §  44  a,  §  85. 

6.  ,,<35ott^  =  1.  beim  ^afftt)  =  by  brMt  ben  Url^eber  (aa^  eigent^ 
lid)  tdttge  ©ubjeft)  au§,  —  2.  from  britcft  bie  ^ntfctnuttg,  ben  ^u§= 
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ganggpunft,  au§,  —  3.  of  brMt  ein  (5JcmtiDt)cr()dltni§  au§  (§  38).  The 
monument  was  erected  by  the  English  nation.  From  the  top  of  page  49 
to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  58.    Four  miles  from  London  Bridge. 

To  hear  of  =  iiber,  in  bctreff ;  to  hear  from  burd) :  —  Leichhardt 
has  never  been  heard  of  since  59, 27.  Bob  heard  from  his  father  =  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  father. 

3J^er!e:  to  take  a  thing  from  some  one  einem  etraaS  nelE)men  (to  steal  a 
purse,  a  watch  from  ftel^Ien)  —  to  conceal,  to  hide  something  from  somebody 
nerl^etmlic^en,  to  keep  it  a  secret  from.    ^  56, 21, 

off  =  1.  ah  Don,  raeg  Don;  2.  abfett§  Don,  in  ber  ^'d^e  Don. 
Tim  pulls  the  counterpane  off  Bob's  bed  16,  e.  Off  the  Strand  in 
einer  ©citengaffe  be§  ©t. ;  off  Cape  Trafalgar  in  Spain  (=  auf  ber  §b()e 
DOtt  . .).   3(nber§  50, 22. 

7.  ,,Q3ot"  geitltc^:  'Ijeute  Dor'  =  ago  (nadigefteHt) ;  bamal§  Dor  = 
earlier  (obex  before)  nad^geftedt ;  rdumlid^  meift  =  in  front  of,  outside; 
jonft  =  before.  Two  weeks  ago  Tim's  elder  brother  came  home  from 
Germany.  Tim's  brother  had  returned  from  G.  two  weeks  earUer  (be- 
fore). —  In  front  of  the  door.  The  girls  wait  outside  the  house.  — 
Let  us  try  to  get  home  before  tea  (noc^  oor  bem  ^ee)  29, 5.  Before  the 
12  th  century,  before  that  time. 

8.  ,,^a^rcttb"  al§  «5>ta|)ofitiott  =  during;  al§  ^onj.  = 
1.  while  (whilst)  rein  gcitlic^  2.  while  ober  whereas  =^  'n)dt)rcnb  f)tn= 
gegen' ,  'rao  ()ingegen'.  —  During  the  dry  season.  Make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.  —  The  girls  wait  outside  the  house  while  the  boys 
enter  it.  Whereas  formerly  Caxton  was  said  by  many  people  to  have 
been  the  iuv enter  of  the  art  of  printing ,  now  everybody  admits  that 
this  honour  belongs  to  Gutenberg.  George  III  had  lost  England  a 
colonial  empire,  whereas  under  Victoria  (in  the  reign  of  V.)  she 
[==  England]  had  gained  another  (78,  se). 

§  108*  ^ie  ntciften  ^rdpofttionen  tretcn  inbrctfad^er  SSerwenbung 
auf :  ortltc^ ,  geitltc^ ,  in  iibertragener  33ebeutung.  Most  prepositions  may 
be  used  in  three  different  meanings,  expressing  relations —  a)  of 
place  —  b)  of  time  —  c)  different  other  relations  when  used  figurati- 
vely (metaphorically).  For  instance  By  expresses  (denotes,  implies) 

1.  place:  ^  15,  1 ;  15, 20. 

2.  time:  ¥88,29; 

3.  (metaphorically) :  the  instrument  =  by  means  of  ?  66,  u ; 
28, 22 ;  24,  28 ;  —  authorship  (indicating  by  whom  the  action  is  done) 
when  used  with  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice  f  36, 35;  66, 1 ;  58,  4o  — 
the  manner  in  which  (in  what  manner).  ?  64,  as  —  in  phrases 
¥  58, 18 ;  67,2. 
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g^erfe  ben  Unterfcfjieb  x)on  of  mih  to  in  ^enbungen  roic  he  is  a  (obcr  the) 
son  (cousin,  steward,  major-domo,  butler,  .)  of  Lord  E.,  she  was  the  widow 
(wife,  mother,  daughter  .  .)  o/'King  H.  —  unb  he  is  (a)  sou  (cousin  .  .  .)  to  Lord 
R :  she  was  widow  (wife  .  .)  to  King  H.  <2)ie  SSenbung  mit  of  antroortet  auf 
bie  grage:  „lBefien  (3o^n  . .  .  ift  er)?*  —  es  Itegt  alfo  bie  ^nfcfiauung  etnc§  93 e  = 
fi^nerpltniffes  nor,  unb  z%  fbnnte  aucf)  ber  fdc§fifc§e  ©enitin  ftel^en.  ^ingegen 
ift .  .  is  (a)  son  to..,  eine  Slntroort  auf  bie  gragc:  ,,'^n  roeld^er  SSegiei^ung 
fte^t  er  gu  . .  ?"  IRaturgemd^  ift  bie  erfte  SKenbung  bie  bei  meitem  i^dufigere. 
I  .55,29;  57,3;  62,25;  81,42. 

93ittt)elx)&rtet*    Conjunctions. 

§  109*  ^cicrbncttbc  (co-ordinativej. 

a)  ^nrci^enbe  (copulative)  —  a)  affirmative:  and  —  also  aud^ 

—  likewise  g(eirf)fall5  —  besides  augerbcm  —  moreover  iiberbieg  —  as 
well  as  (l)oth  .  .  and )  foiDof)! . .  als  auc^  —  partly  . .  partly  tetl§  . .  tctB. 

—  b)  negative:  nor,  neither,  nor  either  unb  ntc^t,  aud^  nid^t  — 
neither  .  .  nor  (not  either  .  .  or)  roeber  .  .  noc^  —  not  only  .  .  but  alfb 
nic^t  nur  .  .  fonbern  aud^ ; 

b)  ^rCttttCttbe  (disjunctive) :  or  ober  —  either . .  or  entroeber . .  ober ; 
3tatt  either  .  .  or  ftef)t  bic§teri[c^  guraeiten  nod^  ha%  altertiimlid^e  or  .  .  or. 

c)  (f  tttgcgenfteEcnbc  (adversative) :  but  aber,  fonbern  —  yet,  still 
bo(^,  bennoc^  —  however  inbes,  jeboc^  —  nevertheless  nid^tsbeftotnemger 

—  notwithstanding  nic^tsbeftorceniger; 

d)  ^cgninbettbe  (causal):  for  benn  —  for  this  (that)  reason 
au6  biefem  (jettem)  ©ninbe ; 

e)  fo (9 embe  (consecutive) :  therefore  besl^alb  —  consequently 
folglic^  —  owing  to  this  infolgcbcffen  —  that's  why  ba^er  —  hence, 
thence  ba^er  —  so  fo,  baf)er  —  then  fo,  benn,  alfo. 

§  110»  Unterorbncttbc  (subordinative)  : 

1.  ber  3ubftatttit)=  unb  ^xaQt\a1^t  (introducing  subjective, 
objective,  interrogative  clauses) :  that  ha^  —  if  ob  —  whether  ob  — 
whether  .  .  or  ob  .  .  ober  (ogl.  §  86  a  9(.). 

2.  ber  ^bt)erbta(fa^e  (introducing  adverbial  clauses) : 

a)  be^  Orte^  (local):  where  n)0,  rao^in  —  whither  roo^in  — 
wherever  100  aud^  immer,  n)of)in  aud^  immer ; 

b)  ber  3eit  (temporal):  after  nac^bem  —  as  ai§>,  n)df)renb,  tnbem  — 
as  soon  as  fobalb  al§  —  as  long  as  fo  lange  als  —  before  (ere)  ef)e,  be* 
oor  —  no  sooner  . .  than  faum  . .  afs  —  since  feitbem  —  till,  until  bt§  — 
when  raenn,  a{§  —  whenever  jebe§ma(  menn  —  while  (whilst)  rod^rcnb ; 

c)  be^  ©runbe^  (causal) :  as  ba  —  because  raeil  —  since  'ta  nun 
einmal,  'tid  ja ; 
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d)  ber  ^h^x^t  ober  be^  StXJede^  (final) :  that,  ta%  bamit  —  in 
order  that  bamit,  lest  bamit  nid^t ; 

e)  bcr  5^^d^  (consecutive):  (so)  that  (fo)  ba§  —  so  much  so 
that  fo  f cl)r  't>a^  —  to  such  an  extent  that  in  f old)cm  Umf ange  (5SJla§c)  ha^ ; 

f )  bcr  ^ebitt^Uttg  (conditional) :  if  menn,  falt§  —  unless  menu 
nid^t  ztxva,  au^er  menn  —  on  condition  that  unter  ber  Sgcbtngung,  ba§  — 
provided  (that)  t)orau§gefc^t  bag  —  in  case  (that)  im  Jade  'i)a^  —  as  if, 
as  though  mie  menn,  al§  ob ; 

g)  ber  ^ittrSumutt^  ober  be^  ^inberniffe^  (concessive):  though 
(although)  obgleid^,  obfd^on  —  notwithstanding  (that)  obfd^on  —  how- 
ever mie  aud^  immer  —  even  if,  even  though  fclbft  menn  —  as  (nad£)^ 
gefteClt)  tote  aud^  —  except  (save)  that  abgefel)ett  baoott,  ha^ ; 

h)  ber  ^erglei^Uttg  (comparative) :  as  ttjte  —  as  if  al§  ob  beittt 
cttoa  —  as  far  as  fotoeit  al§  —  in  proportion  as  ttt  beitt  §[Ra§e  toie  — 
according  as  fotoie,  ittfofertt,  jc  itad^bem. 

^ier^er  Qc^orett  au6:^  — 

a)  hk  etttc  2Bec^felbcgtel)utig  begeic^ttetibett  fotijunftiottalett  3lu§bru(fe 
(here  belong  the  correlative  conjunctions) :  as  .  .  as  toie  .  .  f o  — 
as  . .  so  toie .  .  fo  —  not  so  . .  as  —  than  (itad^  eittem  ^omparatio)  al§  — 

/9)  bte  ^ittbetoi3rter  be§  ©egettfa^e^  (the  adversative  conjunctions 
expressing  comparison  by  way  of  opposition  or  contrast) :  whereas 
(whilst)  tool)ittQegeti ,  todl^rettb  —  while  on  the  contrary  tod^retib  im 
©egetiteil  —  when  tod!)renb  boc^  (he  chose  to  turn  highwayman  when 
he  might  have  continued  an  honest  man). 

Note:  There  are  no  modal  conjunctions  in  English:  adverbial  modal 
clauses  are  in  English  expressed  —  either  by  a  participle  (==  inbem ...  §  88  b, 
page  243)  —  or  by  a  gerund  phrase  introduced  by  the  prepositions:  by  inbem, 
in  inbem,  without  o^ne  gu,  instead  of  anftatt:  (§  89  b  y,  page  248). 

§  IIU  but  (©runbbebeutnng:  „au§er",  ogl.  plattbeutf^  buten)  btent 

1.  al§  ^r(i^)Dfttion  =  auger,  al§  (except)  ttac^  no,  any  unb  beren 
Qufammenfe^ungen,  fomie  nac^  ©uperlatinen: 

It  was  too  great  an  undertaking  to  be  assigned  to  any- 
body but  the  first  engineer  of  the  day  56,  37.  %  64, 29.  He  had 
no  choice  but  to  show  himself  77, 17.  The  last  piece  and  the  last 
but  one  (\>a§  oorle^te  81, 26) ;  nothing  else  but  nicf)t§  meiter  a(§. 

3Jler!e:  all  but  bcinal^e  —  anything  but  nt(^t§  roeniger  aB  {alk^ 
anbre,  nur  nt(f)t)  —  but  for  (bocf)  fo  gefd^a^  c§  nic^t  roegen  =)  o^ne  — 
1  cannot  but  td^  !ann  nid^t  amberS  aB,  !ann  nt(f)t  uml^in  gu. 

2.  al§  ^bt)er^  =  nur,   erft.    He  has  but  little  money.  —  It  is 
but  ten  minutes  to  (erft  ^^n  50^1.  oor  ooll). 

3.  al§  beiorbnen^e  ^oniunftion  ==aber,  fonbern.    ?6l,i; 

57,8;   17,4;  21,1, 
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4.  al§  utttcrotbttenbe  ^onjutiltion 

a)  narf)  eincm  oemeinten  §auptfa^e  =  „roeld^er  nt(f)t".  There  was 
none  so  poor  but  had  some  cause  to  be  glad  78,  35.  There  is 
no  one  in  Sydney  but  regards  his  statue  vdth  admiration  81,29; 

b)  nad^  oerneinten  5Iu5brMen  be§  Q^^^f^^"^  ^^'^  Seugnen§  =  „^Ci^"  : 
They  did  not  smTender,  never  doubting  but  that  (bafiir 
f)aufiger  einfac^  that ,  rocl^e§  adcnfatls  au^  ganj  fortblciben  !ann) 
help  would  come.  I  do  not  deny  but  (ftatt  but  ift  gebrdu^tid^cr 
that)  I  may  be  mistaken  82, 22. 

§  112*  Both  .  .  and  (dqI.  Sutlers  'bcibe§  .  .  unb'),  as  well  as  = 
foroo^I .  .  al§  au6).  As  well  as  iDirb  geroo^nlid^  ntd^t  getrennt.  All  the 
men  of  his  ow^n  kingdom,  as  well  as  those  of  Northumbria,  became 
Christians  62,  28  =  both  all  the  men  of  h.  o.  k.  and  those  of  N. 

gOBortfteauttg.    Order  of  Words. 

§  113*  a)  §auptregel  fiir  bie  SBortfteUung  in  §aupt=  unb  5Reben* 
fa^en:  ^a§  8ubjcft  ftel^t  i>ox  bem  ^rdbifat;  t>a^  9^e9ierettbc  t)ot 
bem  9^cgicrtctt*    f  22, 19 — 23. 

b)  *33etotttc  ©a^gUeber  roerben  befonbers  ^erJ^or^c^oben 

entraeber  hnxd)  ^k  ©tcttung  an  ben  5Infang  ober  'tas  @nbe  be§ 
(Sa^e§:  Off  they  go,  passing  through  Trafalgar  Squai'e  28,  1. 
^  74, 21 ;  71, 28  — 

ober  hnxd)  Hmfc^reibuttg  mxt  bem  ftet§  im  Singular  gebrauc^ten 
it  is  (was),  bem  —  entraeber  bie  ^onjunftion  that  (t>a^)  —  ober  etn 
Dielatio  folgt.  It  was  they  who  called  that  colony  New  York  56,23. 
^  72,39.  It  was  greatly  owdng  to  the  influence  of  his  wife  that 
the  king  suffered  himself  to  be  baptized  62, 24.   ^  74,22. 

§  114*    3ttt)crftOtt  (Umftellungj  bc^  6ub|eft^  tritt  ein: 

a)  in  bire^en  ^i^agcn  mit  unb  ol^ne  to  do,  fall§  ntd^t  ba^  ©ubjeft 
ein  gragepronomeu  ober  ^cgie^ungSraort  gu  whose,  bem  ©emtio 
bes  gragepronomenS,  ift;  ha^  ©ubjeft  fteE)t  bei  bet  ^nr)  erf  ion  l^inter 
bem  erften  ^ilf^nerb  (unmittelbar  ^inier  bem  finiten  2ei(  bes  ^$rd* 
bifats).  Doesn't  Parker  ring  the  bell  loud  enough?  15, 13;  09I. 
23,  1—10  unb  i^  77,  3(.  4. 

31  nm.   ^n  rl^etorifc^cn  (nic^t  Toirflic^cn)  mit  what  a  (^lur.  what)  ein= 
geleiteten  i^ragen  ftel^t  bie  i^^Dcrfion  ebenfatl§  nid^t,  t»gl.  §  45  c. 

b)  in  oerfiirgten  *33ebittguttg^fd$Ctt  o^nc  if,  in  benen  bann  in  einfad^en 
Qeiten  roie  bei  ber  grage  bie  llmfd)reibung  mit  to  do  fte^t.  Did 
any  one  fail  [=  If  any  one  failed]  to  answer  to  the  call,  he 
would  be  punished  65,4.     ?  73,  43.     §  86d  3.   5(.  1.    ©eite  238. 

17* 
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c)  in  '^Ounf c^f d^en :  Long  live  the  Queen!  May  her  kingdom 
ever  flourish!   ^  74,  is.    §  86a. 

d)  raenn  ein  |>rdbiiatit)c^  ^bjeftit)  ober  ein§  ber  giirraorter  this,  that, 
such,  what,  whatever  ben  <Sa^  beginnt :  those  were  prophetic 
words  62,9.   Such  were  their  hopes  ( §  44  c). 

e)  roenn  no  sooner  .  .  than  faum  .  .  a(§,  neither  unb  md)t,  nor  auc^ 
nic^t,  never  nie,  little  tDenig  u.  a.  tjetttcinettbe  unb  bef(^rattfettbe 
^artifcltt  ben  ©a^  begtnnen,  bet  benen  bann  in  einfa(i)en  Qeiten 
me  in  ber  S'rage  bie  Umfc!)retbung  mit  to  do  fte^t. 

No  sooner  did  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  hear  of 
Harold's  election,  than  he  laid  claim  to  the  English  throne 
63,ii;  ¥56,4i;  59,26;  60,33;  61,22;  72,22;  72, 4i ;  79,38.  He 
is  not  rich ;  nor  is  she  (fie  aucf)  md)t). 

f)  f)aufiG  in  3tt>ifc^enfd^Ctt;-  befonber§  raenn  e§  ©ubftanttD  ift. 

'Do  you  see  St.  PauFs?'  says  the  Master  to  Tim.  'Yes^ 
I  do',  says  Tim  26,  4  —  'All  right,  you  young  gents',  he  says 
27,  38 ;  ^  62,  5 — 7 ;  26,  3 — 5. 

g)  fiaufiQ  raenn  etne  abt>erMalc  ^cftimmung  ben  ©a^  beginnt  unb 
ba§  ^ircibifat  ein  itttranfttit)e^  SeittPort  ober  ein  ^affiD  ift. 

On  a  sideboard  at  one  end  of  the  hall  were  laid  the  Indian 
treasures  referred  to  above  55,  39.  ^  56, 1 ;  56, 19 ;  56,  25. 
•  h)  gerao^nlid)  roenn  etn§  ber  5Ibt)erbien  thus,  here,  there,  then  hen 
©a^  beginnt,  bag  ©ubjeft  ein  ©ubftantio  ift  unb  ba§  S3erb  fein 
Objeft  §at.  There  is  Rover,  there  he  is  34,  si ;  %  58, 26 ;  61, 2. 
i)  ftets  na(f)  there  is,  there  are  unb  narf)  there  i>ov  einem  ittttattfltit)en 
3eittX)0rt*  There  came  by  a  young  priest  62, 3.  ?69, 21.  ^i^gl.  §41c, 

§  115.   Objeft 

a)  ^reffen  bei  einem  3Serb  ein  ^atio  ber  ^erfon  unb  ein  ^Iffufatto 
ber  ©ac^e  gufammen,  fo  fte^t  ber  ©atii)  meift  ol^ne  to  \>ox  bem 
^Ifufatit);  Winter  bem  5lffufatiD  fte!)t  ber  ^Xattn  gen)bf)nli(f)  nur 
bann,  raenn  ber  ^attn  betont  ober  mit  ergdngenben  Qufd^en  oerfe^en 
ift,  Dgt.  §  84  c.  The  monitor  brings  the  master  the  school-list  17, 20 
ober  auc^  feltener :  brings  the  school-list  to  the  master.  —  He  gives 
Jackson  no  meat  23,  34  =  he  gives  no  meat  to  Jackson.  —  Parker  has 
not  given  Jackson  any  meat  =  P.  has  not  g.  any  m.  to  J.  ^  22,  13 ; 
21,22.    Give  my  best  thanks  to  all  who  have  enquired  after  me  83, 4i. 

b)  9^ur  ber  ^ffufatin  it  fte^t  ftet^  t)or  bem  ^atit),  gleid^oiet  ob 
biefer  to  bei  fid)  {)at  ober  mrf)t.  Saunders  brings  it  him  21,  i4 ;  18,  se— 37 ; 
21, 11—12 ;  23,  32.  Give  it  me  (him,  her,  us,  themj.  Give  it  (to)  me^ 
not  to  her.  Give  it  (to )  my  father. 

9Jter!e:  ^n  ber  —  red)t  feltenen  —  33erbtnbung  them  to  them  barf  to  nie  fef)Ien. 
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§  116*  a)  5rbgefef)cn  uon  enough  ftef)en  fdmtlt(f)e  3lbt)erMctt  t)or 
ben  t)on  i^ncn  bcftimmtcn  ^IbjefttDen,  ^arti^ipien  unb  5Ibt)erbien. 
Loud  enough  14,  s.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  open  the  door  for 
me?  —  He  is  not  yet  well  enough  to  go  out  for  a  drive.  —  There  is 
no  hurry,  we  have  time  enough. 

51  nm.  3Iud^  ha^  5lbD.  not  folgt  biefer  iRegel:  not  ftcl^t  t)ot  bcm  QBort, 
t)as  e€  negicrt.  He  won't  do  it,  not  he.  I  won't  tell  you,  not  I.  —  .Jsot  at  all 
burcf)au§  ni(f)t  —  not  yet  (ober  oft  gctrennt :  not . .  yet  20,  le ;  -50, 4)  noc^  ni(f)t  — 
not  to-day  f)eutc  nid^t. 

9legiert  not  einen  gangen  Sa^,  fo  tritt  e§  gum  33erB.  Not  ftc^t  Winter  ber 
erften  ^erbfotnt,  in  ^ragefa^cn  t)or  obcr  Winter  hem  (Subjcft.  I  won't 
be  late  again.  —  You  are  not  ready.  —  Don't  you  see  it?  (ober  Do  you  not 
eee  it?)  1-5,1.  —  Doesn't  Parker  (does  not  P.  ober  does  P.  not)  ring  the  bell  loud 
enough?  15, is.  —  I  haven't  finished  doing  my  long  Latin  exercise  yet  17, i6. — 

Not  flel^t  nor  bem  ^nfinitin,  bem  ^artigip  unb  bem  ©erunbium.  At  the 
Zoo  visitors  are  requested  not  to  feed  the  animals.     S3gl.  §  77  21.  3. 

^n  ©d^en  o^ne  Umfc^retbung  mit  to  do  ftei^t  not  nor  bem  9{!!uf.,  roenn 
biefer  ein  Subftantin,  nad)  bem  9I!!uf.,  roenn  biefer  ein  ^ronomen  ift.  Tim  has 
not  his  knife;  he  has  it  not  (ober:  Tim  has  not  got  his  knife:  he  has  not  got  it). 

b)  ^Da§  ^bt)crb  barf  olinc  groingcnbe  ©riinbe  ba§  Objcft  nic^t  tjoti 
fctnetn  QJcrb  trennen;  e§  ftel^t  in  ben  etnfad^en  QexUn  ber  tranfittt)en 
93erBen  metft  5raifd)en  ©ubjeft  unb  S5erb,  ober  audi  (befonbcrs  bei 
ftdrferer  ^etonung)  f)tntcr  bemfelben.  The  Queen  of  England  justly 
bears  the  title  of  Empress  of  India  56,  s  =  bears  the  title  of. .  justly. 
—  I  badly  want  my  uncle  46, 24  =  I  want  my  uncle  badly.  — 

We  enjoy  our  trip  much  46,  28  =  we  much  enjoy  our  trip. 

3Inm.  9Jier!n)iirbig  ift  bic  Stellung  bes  ^nerbS  groifc^en  to  unb  feinem 
:^nfimtiD:  It  is  necessary  to  clearly  understand  this  point.  —  '3)aflir  ift  ntel 
l^dufiger:  .  .  to  understand  this  p.  clearly,  ober:  .  .  clearly  to  u.  this  p. 

c)  ^n  fefter  SSerbinbung  mtt  etnem  33erb  auftretenbe  ^btJcrHcn, 
roie  up,  down,  on,  out,  forth,  back,  over,  off,  through  u.  a.,  bie  nad^ 
5Irt  ber  beutfd)en  trennbar  gufammengcfe^ten  3^itn)ortcr  fogt.  4-5, 36 ; 
53, 18)  mit  b^m  Q5crb  ^u  cinem  bcftimtnten  ^egriff  i^ertoad^fcti  finb, 
fteE)en  bci  fubftantitJifc^cm  Objcft  metft  »or,  bet  pronominalem 
ftet§  l^inter  bem  Objeft.  He  throws  off  the  sheet  15, is;  he  throws  it 
off.  —  He  pulls  the  blanket  off;  he  pulls  it  off  15,  it.  —  I'll  pick  it  up 
15,  8  =  I  will  pick  up  the  sponge. 

Take  off  your  hat  ober  take  your  hat  off;  aber  nur  take  it  off. 

Did  you  read  the  book  through  ?  Did  you  read  it  through  ?  I  read 
it  through. 

^nm.  Set  to  get  ftel^t  E)ierbei  ba^  ^bn.  faft  ftets  ]^ inter  bem  (Bubftantin 
in  t^dUen,  in  bcnen  bie  gleic^Iautenbc  ^rdpofitton  (bie  ja  natiirlic^  bem  Subftantio 
n  0  r  a  n  fteF)t) ,  einen  anberen  Sinn  ergibt:  get  the  ladder  down  nimm  bie  ^eiter 
l^erunter;  aber:  get  down  the  ladder  !omm  (41,5)  bie  Ceiter  ^erunter  —  get  the 
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carpet  oif  nimm  ben  Seppic^  auf ;  aBer:  get  off  the  c.  tritt  oom  S.  l^erunter  — 
he  cannot  get  the  horse  on  er  bringt  ha^  ^ferb  md)i  von  ber  ©telfe;  aber:  he 
cannot  get  on  the  horse  er  mb(^te  e§  befteigen,  !ommt  aber  nic^t  l^tnauf. 

d)  ^n  ben  gufatttmettgefe^ten  Seiten  ber  (tranfttiuen  unb  in= 
tranfittDen)  23erben  fte^t  ha§>  Sboerb  gcrabfinlid)  jtoif^en  bem  QUf^ty^xb 
unb  bem  5<JU^tt)etri>,  Bet  graet  ^tlf§r)erben  ^tnter  (ober  t)or)  bem 
graeiten.  They  would  have  been  greatly  astonished  55, 28.  We  have 
just  come  43, 25.  He  was  splendidly  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
56, 7.  The  French  were  very  much  surprised  —  Edward  I.  produced 
his  baby  son,  who  had  shortly  before  been  born  at  Caernarvon. 

e)  To  be  ]^at  in  ben  einfai^en  Seiten  ha§>  5Ibt)etb  l^intet  fief) 
(The  Britons  were  often  at  war.  Bob  is  still  in  bed);  fonft  ftel^en 
in  bm  cinfac^en  Seiten  ber  inttanfititJen  S3erben 

hk  ^Ibuerbien,  bie  eine  3eit  unbcftimtnt  angeben,  meift  t)Otr 
bem  S3erb ; 

bie  5Ibt)erbien  be§  Orte^  unb  biejenigen,  n)el(f)e  eine  Z^xt  be« 
ftintmt  angeben,  meift  nac^  bem  23erb ; 

bie  ^boerbien  ber  ^xt  unb  ^eife  meift  Winter  bem  93erb. 
The  chief  of  the  (old  Roman)  roads  which  still  exists ,  runs  from 
Richborough  by  way  of  London  to  Chester. 

It  still  stands  there.   It  still  stands  there  now. 

5Inm.  3Il§  unbefttmmte  3eitangaben  gelten:  always,  ever,  never,  seldom 
generally,  commonly,  sometimes,  often,  still  noc^,  then  barauf  u.  a. 

5It§  beftimmtc  3^^t^'^9'^^^^  geltert:  to-day,  this  morning,  this  evenings 
to-night,  to-morrow  night,  last  night,  yesterday,  last  week,  now,  then  bamaB  it.  a. 

f )  ^reffen  me^rerc  ^t)t)erMen  aufamnten,  fo  ftel^en  fie  meift  in  ber 
S^ei^enfolge:  ^rt  mh  ^eife,  Oxt^  3eit 

Captain  Roebling  was  of  German  origin,  being  born  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  in  18G6  (56,  4o).  We  get  to  Barnet  about  twelve 
35, 24.  A  hundred  pilgrims  started  in  a  little  ship  from  Plymouth  on 
Sep.  6th,  1620.    f  64,28;  72, so;   71,44;  88,35;  57,4;  65,29;  69, 4o. 

§  117^  a)  ^ttxxhntxt>c  ^b{eftit)C  ober  ^artijtpien  ftel^en  nor 
i^rem  (Subftantio;  na(^  bcmfclSen  ttur  in  gett)iffett  ftefienben  Q3cr* 
Mttbuttgen,  —  ober  tpcnn  fte  einen  erganaettben  3ufa$  ^aben: 
New  York  proper,  Prince  (Princess)  Royal,  Paradise  Lost,  heir- 
apparent,  cousins-german  u.  a. 

ajlerfe:  last  Wednesday  ober  on  Wednesday  last,  next  Saturday  ober  on 
Saturday  next.  —  the  Indian  treasures  referred  to  above  55,  39.  He  sees  its 
electric  lights  shining  clear  and  bright  as  the  stars  57,  u.  There  are  elevated 
railways  running  all  through  Berlin  —  No  infantry  then  known.  ^  75,  28 ; 
76,28;  79,40. 

^nm.  ®ie  burd)  einen  SIffufattn  ber  3eit  ober  be§  9)1  a ^e§  na^er  be= 
ftimmten  ^Ibjeltioe  fte^en  1^ inter  ber  QeiU  ober  9}la^angabe.  A  king  ten  years 
old.  —  A  path  1.3  feet  wide.  —  A  tower  90  yards  high.  —  A  ditch  two  metres 
deep.  —  A  board  8  inches  long.  —  When  I  wound  up  my  watch  last  night, 
I  found  it  was  three  minutes  slow  (fast)  =  bie  U^r  ging  nac!)  (oor). 
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b)  all,  both,  double,  hair^aben  ben  beftimmten  2lrttfel  l^tnter 
fic^;  —  ebenjo  fte()t  ber  unbefttmmte  2lrtifel  an  ^roetter  ©telle  nad^ 
half,  such,  many  „manc^",  what  „wa§  fiir  ein!",  rather  „^kmii6)", 
quite  „9an§",  —  anbritter  (SteHe  nad^  as,  how,  so,  too,  however. 

All  the  town ;  both  the  horses ;  double  the  distance ;  haK  the 
time.  —  Half  an  hour,  half  a  mile. 

Such  a  horse,  such  a  fine  meat-tea,  such  a  pretty  girl,  such  a 
lucky  escape,  such  an  effect;  —  many  a  royal  guest;  many  a 
victorious  field;  many  a  man;  —  what  a  wonderful  impression! 
what  an  impression !  what  a  fine  horse !  what  a  horse !  —  by  rather 
a  strange  coincidence  burd)  etn  jiemtid)  fettfame§  3^f^^"^^^^^ffs^  ^^^ 
Umftdnben  —  rather  a  good  bargain  =  a  pretty  good  bargain  etn 
giemttd)  gute§  ©cfc^dft  (gtemlid^  guter  §anbel)  —  quite  a  sad  story,  quite 
a  story ;  quite  a  man ;  she  is  quite  a  lady. 

Just  as  poor  a  man  as  Hargreaves  70,  is  —  how  wonderful  a 
development  66, 22  —  so  powerful  an  emperor  55, 32  —  too  important 
an  undertaking  56,3?  —  however  difficult  a  task  it  was  57, 11. 

5(nm.  SSte  ber  Bcftimmte  5trtt!el  fte^en  aud^  bie  bemonftratiuen  unb 
poffcffiocn  ^iirrobrter  jointer  all,  both,  double,  half:  —  all  his  money,  all 
my  money,  all  that  money,  all  those  houses ;  —  both  your  letters.  —  He  took 
double  my  time.  —  He  spent  half  his  fortune  in  travelling.  Half  the  sum ; 
half  that  sum.  His  salary  was  reduced  at  a  stroke  from  800  pounds  a  year 
to  half  that  sum. 

®er  2Irtt!cI  ftef)t  oor  half,  raenn  biefe§  mtt  bem  folgenben  ©ubftantin  gu 
einem  Segriff  Derfd^milgt.  A  half-holiday.  —  This  clock  strikes  the  hours  and 
the  half-hours.  —  Half  a  crown  (SSert)  =  two  and  sixpence,  aher  a  half-crown 
piece  (ajliinge)  —  half  a  sovereign  =  10  shillings;  the  half-sovereign  coin.  — 
A  half-penny ;  two  half-pennies.     Twopence  halfpenny  [=  2V2  d]. 

§  118*  (Sine  @tgentiimlicf)!ett  ber  englif(f)en  ©prad^e  ift  bie  Slttraftion  ber 
^ra))Ofttiott  burc^  ba^  3}erb;   biefelbe  fte^t  tottto^  angele^nt  i^inUt  bem  ^exf> 

in  ben  ft  nit  en  gornten  be§  S3erb§:  —  in  9ftelatiD=  unb  gragef  d^en  (he 
keeps  the  oar  he  rowed  with.  —  What  shall  we  look  at  first?  (§46b;  §  45b) 

in  ben  infiniten  gormen:  —  beim  pafftoen  ^artigip  ber  93erben  mtt 
prdpofttionaler  ©rgdngung  (The  Hudson  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  American 
Rhine,  §  81  c),  —  betm  :3nftnttit)  (a  fine  thing  to  look  at  §  87  c),  —  unb  beim 
(^erunbium  (a  prize  well  worth  contending  for  §  89  b,  21. 

<Za^i>an  nnt>  (Saiinmtvant>innQ.    Structure  of  Sentences. 

§  119*  A  sentence  makes  either  a  statement  or  judgment  —  or 
a  question  —  or  a  command  —  or  an  expression  of  wish. 

A  sentence  has  subject  and  predicate.  The  essential  part  of 
a  sentence  is  the  finite  verb. 

Note.  (Syntactic  or)  Sentence  Analysis.  To  analyze  a  sentence  means 
to  name  the  constituent  elements  (component  parts)  of  the  sentence,  such  as 
subject,  predicate,  with  their  enlargements,  etc. 
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Parsing.  To  parse  a  word  means:  —  1.  to  tell  what  part  of  speech  it 
is  (51,85)  —  2.  to  state  in  what  relation  it  stands  with  the  other  words  of  the 
sentence,  i.  e.  —  to  say  what  it  refers  to,  Avhat  it  belongs  to,  what  it  qualifies  or 
modifies,  what  case  or  number  it  is,  what  it  depends  on,  what  it  governs  (what 
object  it  has  after  it,  what  its  object  is),  what  words  or  sentences  it  joins 
(what  word  or  sentence  it  is  joined  to),  to  point  out  of  what  gender  (masculine, 
feminine,  neuter,  common)  it  is  —  in  what  case  or  form  (voice,  mood,  tense, 
number,  person)  it  is  —  of  what  kind  it  is  (whether  demonstrative  or  deter- 
minative, etc.,  whether  transitive  or  intransitive)  —  what  its  use  is  (used  attri- 
butively 52, 14 ,  predicatively,  transitively)  —  with  what  it  agrees  in  number 
and  person. 

To  construe  a  sentence  =  to  take  its  words  in  such  an  order  as  to 
show  its  grammatical  construction. 

Ask  yourself  what  is  the  subject  of  this  sentence?  What  lla^-e  you  to 
ask  in  order  to  find  the  subject  of  this  sentence?  Who  (What  person,  What 
thing)  is  spoken  of?  —  What  question  have  you  to  ask  (yourself)  in  order  to 
find  the  predicate?  What  is  said  about  the  subject?  Ask  yourself  what  iS 
the  predicate  (see  23,  i— is;  26, 1 6 — 24). 

§  120*  Besides  subject  and  predicate  a  sentence  may  have  an 
object  (direct,  indirect,  prepositional),  an  adverbial  adjunct,  and  an 
attributive  adjunct. 

Note.  An  attributive  adjunct  (or  simply:  attribute)  may  be  an  adjec- 
tive, —  or  a  word,  phrase,  or  clause  ^)  performing  the  function  of  an  adjective. 

An  adverbial  adjunct  may  be  a  simple  adverb,  —  or  an  adverbial 
phrase,  —  or  an  adverbial  clause. 

An  adverb  goes  with  a  verb,  —  or  with  an  adjective,  —  or  with  another 
adverb  ■ —  to  modify  its  meaning. 

An  adverb  goes  with  a  verb  to  modify  the  meaning  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb,  —  it  goes  with  an  adjective  to  modify  the  meaning  of 
the  quality  expressed  by  the  adjective,  —  it  goes  with  another  adverb  to 
modify  the  meaning  of  that  adverb. 

An  adverb  may  be  an  adverbial  adjunct  relating  to  place,  —  to  time,  — 
to  manner  or  degree,  —  to  instrument  or  authorship,  —  to  cause,  —  to  pur- 
pose, —  to  condition,   —  to  consequence,  —  to  concession,  —  to  comparison. 

§  121*     A  sentence  may  be  simple,  or  compound,  or  complex. 

A  Simple  sentence  is  one  that  has  only  one  Finite  verb  (expressed 
or  understood). 

The  sun  rising  with  power,  the  fog  disappeared.  —  Having  won  the 
battle  and  seized  London,  William  caused  the  Archbishop  of  York  solemnly 


1)  Sentence,  Clause,  Phrase:  Sentence  =  @a^  (gang  im  aHgemeinen),  — 
gleic^ntel  ob  cinfac^er  ober  gufammengefe^ter  @a^,  ob  ©a^cerbinbung  ober  ©a^= 
gef iigc.  —  Olanse  =  ©a^  alS  Seil  cine§  sentence,  alf 0  entroebcr :  principal  clause 
(ober  independent  clause)  =  ^auptfa^,  ober :  subordinate  clause  (sub-clause  ober 
dependent  clause)  =  S^ebenfag.  —  Phrase  xft  niemaB  ein  „@a^",  fonbern  eine 
au§  mc^rerern  SSbrtern  befte^enbe  SSenbung  ((Sa^beftimmurtg)  ol^ne  verbum  finitum : 
phrase  is  a  combination  of  words  that  does  not  contain  a  predicate  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  a  finite  verb:  —  an  adjectival  (adverbial,  prepositional, 
participial,  a  gerund)  phrase. 
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to  crown  him  king  at  Westminster  Abbey,  the  election  of  the  new  primate  of 
England,  the  Archbishop  Stigand  of  Canterbury,  not  being  considered  lawful. 

A  Compound  sentence  is  a  co-ordination  of  two  or  more  prin- 
cipal clauses  [©a^uerBinbung]. 

The  sun  rose  with  power,  and  the  fog  disappeared.  —  Having  won  the 
battle,  Willam  seized  London  and  caused  .  .  . 

Note.  Compound  sentences  often  appear  in  a  contracted  (gufammcngcgogen) 
or  shortened  form : 

When  there  are  two  (or  more)  finite  verbs  to  the  same  subject,  the  sub- 
ject is  not  usually  mentioned  more  than  once.  C(Esar  came,  sau\  and  conquered: 
compound  sentence  contracted  in  the  subject  =  Caesar  came,  Caesar  saw,  aud 
Caesar  conquered. 

When  there  are  two  subjects  to  the  same  finite  verb,  the  finite  verb  is 
not  usually  mentioned  more  than  once.  Either  a  fool  or  a  knave  has  done  this  : 
compound  sentence  contracted  in  the  predicate  =  Either  a  fool  has  done  it 
or  a  knave  has  done  it. 

A  Complex  sentence  contains  (consists  of)  a  Principal  Clause 
with  one  or  more  Subordinate  Clauses  [=  Sa^gefiige]. 

As  the  sun  rose  with  power,  the  fog  disappeared.  —  Having  won  the 
battle  and  seized  London,  William  had  himself  crowned  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  as  he  refused  to  recognize  as  lawful  the  election  of  the  new  primate 
of  England. 

A  (period  or)  periodical  sentence  (me^rfac^  gufammengcfe^ter  ©a^) 
is  a  long  sentence  with  several  adjuncts  subordinated  —  either  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  principal  clause  —  or  to  other  subordinate  clauses. 

§    122*      Classification    of    Sub-Clauses:    Subordinate 

clauses  may  be  classified 

a)  —  na6)  i^rcm  Sinnc,  nad^  i^rem  SOScrte  —  as  to  their  function 

in  the  whole  sentence : 

The  subordinate  clause  may  be  the  substitute  of  any  of  the  five 

parts  of  the  simple  sentence,  i.  e.  it  may  have  the  function  of  (or:  act 

as,  or :  do  the  work  of) 

either :  1.  the  subject  (In  that  case  it  is  called  a  subjective  clause), 
or :  2.  the    predicative   nominative   (=  predicative   nominative 

clause), 
or :   3.  the  object  (=  objective  clause), 
or :  4.  the  attributive  adjunct  (=  attributive  clause), 
or:   5.  the  adverbial  adjunct  (=  adverbial  clause). 
Exercise :  Find  out  the  syntactical  function  of  the  following  subordinate 

clauses,  saying  whether  they  are  subjective,  predicative,  objective,  attributive, 

or  adverbial:   The  house   where  I  live  has  two  gardens.  —  I  know  where  1 

live.  —  The  dust  is  a  nuisance  where  I  live.  —  Whatsoever  is  written  remains. 

—  God  said  unto  Moses :  I  AM  THAT  I  AM  (Exodus  III,  14  =  Jehovah).  — 
He  is  no  longer  what  he  used  to  be.  —  Tell  me  who  called  when  I  was  out. 

An  adverbial  clause  relating  to  place  is  called  —  a  local  adverbial  clause. 
Other  adverbial  clauses   are  —  temporal  —  modal  —  instrumental  —  causal 

—  final  —  conditional  —  consecutive  —  concessive  —  comparative. 
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b)  —  nad^  iljTcr  SSerfniipfimg  —  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
arejoined  (connected)  to  the  superordinate  clause : 

When  introduced  by  a  conjunction,  a  subordinate  clause  is  called 
a  conjunctional  clause ;  —  when  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun ,  or 
a  relative  adverb ,  it  is  called  a  relative  clause ;  —  when  introduced 
by  an  interrogative  word,  it  is  called  an  interrogative  clause  ^). 

c)  —  narf)  i^rcr  Quge^origfett  —  their  degree  of  subordination  : 

a  sub-clause  qualifying  any  word  which  occurs  in  the  principal 
clause  is  subordinate  to  the  principal  clause  in  the  first  degree  [=  a 
sub-clause  in  the  first  degree] ; 

a  sub-clause  qualifying  a  word  occurring  in  a  subordinate  clause 
is  subordinate  to  the  principal  clause  in  the  second  degree  [=  a  sub- 
clause in  the  second  degree],  and  so  on. 

d)  —  ttad^  it)rer  (Stettung  —  as  to  their  position  in  the  whole  sen- 
tence :  —  In  English  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  a  subordinate 
clause  is  placed  before  or  behind  the  principal  clause,  or  whether 
it  is  interposed  (placed)  between  the  several  parts  of  a  principal 
clause,  as  e.  g.  —  The  Emperor  William,  tcho  had  come  to  England  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria j  was  warmly  received  and  splendidly  entertained. 

Note  1.  An  interposed  clause  must  be  distinguished  from  a  parenthetical 
clause  (etngefiigter  3^if c^^nfa^) :  "Ah",  he  said,  "with  faces  so  angellike,  they 
should  not  be  Angles,  but  angels  62,  6." 

Note  2.  In  a  conditional  sentence  the  clause  which  expresses  the  con- 
dition, is  called  antecedent  (S3orbcr[a^) ;  the  clause  which  expresses  the 
result,  is  called  the  consequent  (^^olgefa^).  —  Antecedent  is  also  the  name 
given  to  that  sentence  (or  part  of  a  sentence)  to  which  a  relative  clause 
refers.  —  The  first  part  of  correlative  conjunctions  (i.  e.  of  conjunctions  which 
go  in  pairs  §  110 h  a  page  258)  is  also  called  the  antecedent  of  the  second: 
hath  .  .  and,  either  .  .  or,  neither  .  .  nor,  not  only  .  .  but  also. 

^)  Direct  speech  [direct  quotation  without  any  change  of  form]  gives 
the  actual  words  used  by  the  speaker;  —  indirect  or  reported  speech  [indirect 
narration  with  change  of  form]  reports  the  substance  of  the  words  used  by 
the  speaker. 

Observe 

a)  that  the  rules  of  the  'Sequence  of  Tenses'  (§  86  a,  page  234)  have  to  be 
followed,  and  that  an  imperative  when  reported  is  substituted  by  an  infinitive 
(preceded  by  'to') :  Be  quiet  then,  I  said,  and  have  patience  =  I  told  (begged) 
him  to  be  quiet  and  (to)  have  patience; 

b)  that  the  reported  speech  always  has  'shall',  or  'should',  when  there  is 
'shall'  in  the  direct  speech  (§  75,  e) ; 

c)  that  an  adjective  or  adverb  expressing  nearness  is  changed  into  one 
expressing  distance.    By  this  rule  we  change: 

now  into  theti  to-day  into  that  day 

this,  these  into  that,  those  to-morrow  into  next  day 

hither  into  thither  yesterday  into  the  previous  day 

here  into  there  last  night  into  the  previous  night 

hence  into  thence  ago  into  before, 

hus  into  so  etc. 
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Note  3.  Subordinate  clauses  which  drop  (leave  out,  omit)  the  relative 
pronoun,  or  the  conjunction,  by  which  they  are  joined  (connected)  to  the  prin- 
cipal sentence,  are  called  unprepared  subordinate  clauses  (nerfappte  ^lebcnfa^e). 
—  (See  §  87  c,  page  240;  §  114  b,  page  259;  §  46  b,  page  196.) 

§  123*  The  pronoun  ^it'  when  used  to  prepare  the  real  (or:  logical) 
subject,  is  called  the  (preparatory  or:)  'temporary'  subject  (grammatifc^ei 
©ubjeft).  —  In  a  similar  way  the  adverb  'there'  is  often  used  to  pre- 
pare the  real  subject. 

It  is  he  that  said  that  there  were  three  mistakes  there.  —  It  is  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  you  here.  —  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  town  had  been 
so  badly  governed. 

§  124*  Ellipsis.  A  sentence  is  said  to  be  elliptical  when 
it  lacks  a  word  or  words  which  must  be  supplied  (understood)  to 
make  its  grammatical  consti-uction  complete. 

§  125*  Brevity  of  expression  being  characteristic  of  the  English 
language,  it  is  frequently  found  that  ideas  requiring  in  German  a  full 
subordinate  clause  are  briefly  and  pertinently  expressed  in  English  by 
a  participle,  gerund,  or  accusative  and  infinitive. 

Repeat  the  uses  and  functions  of:  —  the  participle  (§  88)  —  the  gerund 
(§  89)  —  the  infinitive  (§  87), 

and  learn  the  Chapters  treating  of  conjunctions  (§  109  —  §  112),  —  pre- 
positions (§  104  —  §  108),  —  and  adverbs  (§  90—  §  10:3). 

§  126*  ©rattttnatifd^e  ©a^umtoanblttng*  Conversion  of 
Sentences.  As  has  been  shown  by  the  examples  given  above 
(under  §  121),  a  sentence  may  sometimes  be  converted  to  (into)  another 
one  of  precisely  the  same  meaning  but  of  a  different  syntactical  kind. 
Thus  a  simple  sentence  can  often  be  converted  into  a  Compound 
(or  Complex)  one  of  equivalent  meaning  by  expanding  words,  or 
phrases,  into  Co-ordinate  (or  Sub-ordinate)  Clauses,  —  and  ^ace  versa 
(contrariwise ,  conversely) :  by  substituting  (putting  in)  a  word ,  or 
phrase ,  for  a  clause  (by  using  a  word ,  or  phrase ,  instead  of  [in  the 
place  of]  a  clause). 

Exercise:  Tell  —  in  English  —  the  changes  made  in  the  following  Con- 
versions: — 

{Simple.   After  having  stayed  four  days  at  Windsor  he  went  up 
to  London  56,  e. 
Compound.   He  stayed  four  days  at  W.,  and  then  went  .  .  . 
Complex.   When  he  had  stayed  f.  d.  at  W.,  he  went  .  .  . 
Simple.   With  his  great  fatigue,  he  soon  fell  sound  asleep. 
Compound.   He  was  very  tired,  and  therefore  he  soon  fell  .  .  . 
Complex.   As  he  was  very  tired,  he  soon  fell  .  .  . 
^   J  Compound.  Tell  me  what  it  is  called  (44, 2). 
'^'  I  Simple.   Tell  me  its  name. 
From  Simple  to  Compound. 

{Simple :  Through  (Owing  to)  continual  illness  Washington  Roe- 
bling  was  forced  to  interrupt  his  work. 
Compound:  He  was  continually  ill,  and  so  he  had  to  .  .  . 
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Simple:  Bob  had  to  work  hard  to  get  the  scholarship. 
Compound:  He  had  to  . .  .,  otherwise  (or  else)  he  would  not  have 
had  any  chance  of  getting  .  .  . 

{Simple:  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  his  first  attempt,  Dr.  L. 
did  not  feel  discouraged. 
Compound:  His  first  a.  failed,  but  yet  he  did  not  .  .  . 

{Simple:  Remembering  his  meeting  with  the  Angle  boys ,  Pope 
G.  sent  a  Benedictine  monk  to  convert  the  people  of  their 
country  to  Christianity. 
Compound:  He  not  only  remembered  .  .  . ,  but  actually  did  send 
out  a  priest  to  have  their  countrymen  converted. 

{Simple:  Besides  going  to  Windsor  Castle ,  the  Emperor  paid  a 
visit  to  the  City  of  London. 
Compound:  He  not  only  went  to  .  .  .,  but  also  paid  .  .  . 

{Simple :  With  his  scarcity  of  provision,  there  was  danger  in  delay 
(59,  2i). 
Compound:  As  he  had  only  a  very  short  supply  of  provisions  left 
(As  the  country  afforded  but   little    opportunity   of   sup- 
plementing his  small  stock  of  food),  Dr.  L.  risked  dying  with 
.  hunger  (risked  seeing  himself  and  his  party  perish  with 

hunger) ,  if,  instead  of  trying  to  arrive  at  his  journey's  end 
as  soon  as  possible ,  he  lingered  (stopped  too  long)  on  the 
way  (he  was  slow  in  moving  on). 

From  Simple  to  Complex. 

{Simple :  Some  historians  suppose  those  stone  circles  to  be  of  pre- 
historic age. 
Complex:  .  .  .  suppose  that  .  .  .  are  ... 

^  -    f  Simple :  Washington  Roebling  was  glad  of  being  able  to  work  again. 
I  Complex:  .  .  .  was  glad  that  he  could  (was  able  to)  .  .  . 

{Simple:  No  one  knew  anything  about  the  (as  to  the)  time  of  his 
arrival. 
Complex:  . . .  about  (as  to)  the  time  when  he  was  likely  to  arrive. 

{Simple :  On  his  arrival  all  his  friends  came  forth  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  success. 
Complex:  When  he  arrived  all  his  friends  joined  in  congratulating 
him  upon  .  .  . 

{Simple:  Dr.  L.  is  by  some  people  believed  to  have  been  eaten  by 
the  savages. 
Complex:  Some  people  believe  that  .  .  .  has  been  .  .  . 

,  K    r  Simple :  Tell  me  the  date  and  place  of  your  birth. 
I  Complex:  .  .  .  when  and  where  you  were  born. 

{Simple:  A  fever,  the  consequence  of  his  continually  working  in 
the  mud  of  the  water ,  forced  W.  R.  to  discontinue  (to  give 
up,  to  leave,  to  stop)  his  superintendence  for  some  time. 
Complex :  A  fever,  which  had  come  from  his . . .,  forced  W.  R.  to . . . 
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From  Complex  to  Compound. 

I  Complex:  Tim,  who  is  very  punctual  in  most  cases,  arrived  this 
17.  <  time  after  the  second  morning  bell. 

I  Compound:  Tim  is  in  most  cases  .  .  .;  this  time,  however,. he 
arrived  .  .  . 

{Complex :  Careful  as  he  was,  Caxton  nevertheless  could  not  alto- 
gether prevent  misprints. 
Compound:  He  was  most  careful,  nevertheless  he  .  .  . 
f  Complex :  I  am  certain  that  soon  there  will  be  made  much  more 
progress  with  regard  to  aerial  navigation  (flying-machines 
and  airships). 
Compound:  Soon  there  will  be  . . .,  and  of  this  I  am  quite  certain. 
Complex:  Had  I  known  (If  I  had  known)  his  wishes,  I  should 

have  done  everything  to  gratify  his  desire. 
Compound:  I  did  not  know . . .,  otherwise  (or  else)  I  should  have . . , 
From  Compound  to  Complex. 

r  Compound:  He  was  continually  ill,  and  therefore  had  to  under- 
1  take  a  voyage  to  Europe. 

Complex:  He  had  to  undertake  a  voyage,  because  he  was  .  .  . 

Compound:  Dr.  L.  felt  happy  in  Australia,  but  he  never  forgot 
his  old  German  home. 

Complex:  Though  he  felt  .  .  .,  he  never  forgot  .  .  . 

{Compound:  The  head  monitor  stood  up  to  say  grace,  and  every 
one  of  the  boys  was  at  once  silent. 
Complex:  As  soon  as  .  .  .  stood  up  ... ,  every  one  was  ...  —  No 
sooner  did  .  .  .  stand  up  .  .  .,  than  every  one  was  .  .  . 
j  Compound:  I  must  work  hard,  otherwise  (or  else)  I  shall  not  get 
24.  <  a  scholarship. 

I  Complex:  Unless  I  work  (If  I  do  not  work)  hard,  I  shall  never 
succeed  in  getting  .  .  . 
.^.    j  Compound:  Work  hard,  and  you  will  get  your  remove  ... 

I  Complex:  If  you  work  hard,  you  need  not  fear  not  to  get  your 
remove  (you  are  sure  to  .  .  .) 

§  127*  6ti(ifttfc^e  ©a^Uttttoatlblttng*  Stylistic  Transfor- 
mation. Besides  converting  a  sentence  into  another  one  of  exactly 
equivalent  meaning,  one  occasionally  can  —  without  destroying  the 
general  idea  of  a  sentence  —  styHstically  transform  it 

either  by  slightly  altering  (modifying,  or  enlarging)  some  point  of  it, 

or  by  changing  the  relation  (of  either  cause,  or  purpose,  or  time, 
&c.  See  §  110)  denoted  by  one  of  its  words  (phrases,  clauses), 

or  by  the  addition  (introduction)  of  some  new  point  or  idea,  some 
new  thought  or  notion, 

or  by  making  the  sentence  dependent  on  some  verb  of  saying, 
hearing,  reading,  etc. 

Exercise.  Tell  —  in  English  —  the  transformations  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences,  stating  at  the  same  time  whether  the  sentence  is  simple, 
compound,  or  complex. 
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A.  1.  By  making  several  roads  the  Romans  could  get  to  any  part  of 
the  island  (61,  lo). 

2.  (Weaken  the  force  of  ^ any')  :  ...  to  some  (to  many,  to  most)  parts  . . . 

3.  The  Romans  making  several  roads,  their  armies  could  get  to  .  .  . 

4.  The  Romans  having  made  roads  could  get  to  .  .  . 

5.  With  a  view  to  getting  (of  getting)  to  any  part  of  the  island,  the 
Romans  made  .  .  . 

6.  The  Romans  made  so  many  roads  as  to  be  able  to  get  to  .  .  . 

7.  Making  roads  enabled  the  Romans  to  get  .  .  . 

8.  ...  everyw^here  (in  all  parts  of  the  island)  enabled  .  .  . 

9.  Without  the  making  of  roads  the  Romans  w^ould  not  have  been 
able  to  get  to  .  .  . 

10.  After  making  roads  the  Romans  could  get  to  .  .  . 

11.  The  Romans  made  roads,  and  so  they  could  get  to  .  .  . 

12.  From  that  time  onvv^ards  roads  were  made,  and  the  Romans 
could  get  to  .  .  . 

13.  The  Roman  general  ordered  his  (troops)  soldiers  to  make  several 
roads  (ordered  several  roads  to  be  made) ,  and  so  he  could  get 
to  .  .  .  (and  so  his  armies  could  get  to  .  .). 

14.  Roads  were  made,  only  by  these  means  the  Romans  could  get . . . 

15.  The  Romans  made  roads,  for  they  wished  to  get  to  .  .  . 

16.  The  Romans  had  to  make  roads ,  or  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  get  to  .  .  . 

17.  The  Romans  are  known  to  have  made  roads,  so  that  they  could 
get  to  .  .  . 

18.  The  Romans  who  had  made  several  roads  could  get  to  .  .  . 

19.  In  proportion  as  the  Romans  made  roads ,  they  could  get  to  .  .  . 

20.  In  consequence  of  roads  having  been  made ,  the  Romans  could 
get  to  .  .  . 

21.  When  (Since)  they  had  made  roads,  the  Romans  could  get  to  .  .  . 

22.  The  Romans,  whom  we  know  to  have  made  roads,  could  get  to  . . . 

23.  The  Romans,  who  are  knoAvn  to  have  made  roads,  could  get  to . . . 

24.  Though  the  Romans  did  not  make  many  roads,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  to  .  .  . 

25.  Whatever  roads  the  Romans  made ,  they  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  to  .  .  . 

26.  The  Romans,  who  could  get  to  .  .  .,  had  made  roads. 

27.  If  the  Romans  had  not  made  roads,  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  get  to  .  .  . 

28.  Had  the  Romans  not  made  .  .  . 

29.  We  read  that  the  Romans  made  roads,  so  that  they  could  get  to . . . 

30.  Their  enemies  neglected  making  roads,  but  the  Romans  did  not, 
and  so  they  succeeded  in  getting  to  .  .  . 

31 ,  the  Romans,  however,  not  dcTing  so,  succeeded  in  getting 

to  .  .  . 

32.  Whereas  their  enemies  neglected  making  roads,  the  Romans  did 
noit,  and  so  .  .  . 

33,  The  Britons,  who  saw  the  Romans  make  roads,  feared  that  they 
would  get  [lest  they  should  get]  to  .  .  . 
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34.  The  Britons  were  very  much  afraid  of  the  Romans,  whom  they 
saw  making  roads  .  .  .  (who  were  seen  to  make  roads). 

35.  The  Britons,  who  saw  the  Romans  making  roads,  could  not  doubt 
that  they  soon  would  be  able  to  get  to  .  .  . 

B.  1.  Columbus  tried  to  prove  to  the  Portuguese  court  that  his  plan 
of  sailing  to  the  West  was  quite  feasible ,  but  the  king ,  whose 
interest  in  maritime  discovery  was  tempered  by  excessive  caution, 
deemed  the  project  extravagant  (67,  34). 

2 to  prove  the  feasibihty  (possibility)  of  his  plan  of  .  .  . 

3.  Although  Columbus  tried  .  .  .,  the  king  .  .  . 

4.  Columbus  tried  .  .  . ,  but  as  (since ,  because)  the  interest  of  the 
king  .  .  .,  he  deemed  .  .  . 

5 ,  but  the  interest  of  the  king  being  .  .  .,  he  did  not  deem  . .  . 

6.    Col.  knowing  the  king's  interest  .  .  . ,  tried  to  prove  to  him  .  .  ., 

but  the  excessive  caution  of  the  monarch  deemed  the  project 

extravagant. 
7 ,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  caution  of  the  king  the  project 

was  deemed  extravagant. 

Sinngteti^e  nnt>  ftttnt)ern>anbfe  ^Sttet,  ^lu^btude 

be^  ©egenfeit^  unb  bet  ^eii^fetbesie^ung*  Synonyms, 

Antonyms  (Opposites),  Correlatives. 

§  128^     Synonyms  (synonymous  words) : 

S}orbcmcr!ung :  1.  Synonyms  eigcntltd^  ==  „^usbritcfe  gletd^er  S3ebeutung", 
words  of  equivalent  (or  identical)  use  and  meaning. 

©Dicker  93brter  gtbt  c§  fei^r  roenige :  there  are  very  few  words  of  precisely 
the  same  meaning  such  as  can  be  used  interchangeably  (can  be  interchanged); 

2.  gerob^nliif) :  =  words  nearly  alike  (only  slightly  differing)  in  meaning 
—  words  which  have  approximatively  the  same  signification  —  'words  of  like 
significance  in  the  main,  but  with  a  certain  unlikeness  as  well'; 

3.  tm  fccmbfprac^Iic^en  Untcrrid^t  rec^nct  man  gu  hen  ©^nonpmen  —  pra!= 
tifcf)cr  SSeife  —  and)  fold^e  SSbrter,  bie  in  ber  9Jlutterfprac^e  be§  Cernenben  bie 
glcic^e  llberfe^ung  ergehen,  bie  in  ber  fyrembfprac^e  jeboc^  ftreng  genommen  gar 
Titcf)t  fpnonpm  finb;  3.  S.  reign  Sftegterung  unb  government  U^egierung: 

reign  ==  the  time  during  which  a  king  or  other  monarch  possesses  the 
supreme  authority :  —  in  the  ■^  of  Queen  Victoria  55,  26  =  under  Q.  V.  78,  37 ; 

government  =  1.  the  act  or  mode  (form)  of  governing  (of  exercising 
authority),  —  2.  the  ruling  power  or  administration; 

4.  niele  Spnonrimen  laffen  fic^  fc^roer  genau  Beftimmcn.  Oft  entfcf)eibet  ba§ 
•©prad§gefii:§I  beffcr  aI0  bie  feinfte  93egriff§Bcfttmmung.  ©prad^gefii^I  erroirbt  man 
burd^  oiele§  Sefcn,  beffer  unb  letd^tcr  aber  nod^  burc^  nieleS  ^oren  ber  lebenbigen 
(gefprod^enen)  (Sprad^e.  ®er  Segriffsumfang  eingeliier  (Spnon*)me  tft  fo  gro^,  ba% 
fie  fiir  geroiffe  33cbeutungen  groar  ftreng  gef(f)ieben  finb,  ftir  anbere  gang  ober 
na^egu  ineinanber  iibergel^en,  3.  95.  to  beat  unb  to  strike,  to  follow  unb  to 
succeed,  to  hold  unb  to  keep,  while  unb  whereas,  u.  a.  m. 

SJlcrfe:  This  word  is  synonymous  with  .  .  .,  is  a  synonym  for  .  .  . 
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a)  33 er ben. 

1.  to  accept  =  (Slngebotene^)  annel)men  56, 34  —  to  adopt  (in  ein 
r)ern)anbtf(i)afttiS)e§  [innigeS]  3Ser^dltni§)  aufnelinten,  anne^men,  fid)  §u  eigcn 
madden:  an  -ed  child,  an  -ed  country  58,  27 ;  to  -  (French)  inanners 
and  customs  63, 25 ; 

to  receive  =  1.  empfangen,  er^altcn,  befommen  [to  become  = 
„n)erben'' :  §  81  b  21.  2]  —  2.  (35efu(^er,  ©dfte,  ^(borbnungenj  empfangen, 
anne^men,  aufne()men,  beraiEfomntnen  56,  n.  —  reception  ©mpfctng,  Suf^ 
na^me,  33en)iUf omnxnung :  a  warm  -  72, 32;  --room  ©mpfangSgimmer.  — 
receipt  ©mpfang,  Quittung,  ®innaf)me:  to  be  paid  on-;  to  give  a-  (to-) 
quittieren;  book  of  -s  and  expenditures  ©inna^me*  unb  3lu§gabebud^. 

to  obtain  =  (mii^ifam  ®rftrebte§  enblid)  rairflid))  eriangen :  to  -  a  re- 
ward  (a  recompense),  an  office  (a  post,  a  situation). 

to  get  =  1.  to  receive  [in  erfter  ^ebeutung],  —  2.  =  to  obtain :  — 
40,  33;  to -a  scholarship  31, 14;  to -one's  remove  37,84  perfect  rcerben. 

2.  to  bear  =  tragen,  ertragen:  to  -  pains,  trials,  a  burden  (one's 
fate)  nobly  and  patiently  (without  murmuring)  —  take  a  bath  as  hot 
as  you  can  -  it  —  I  cannot  -  this  state  of  things  any  longer  —  to  - 
criticism  —  to  -  a  name  (58,  1 ;  a  title,  a  date)  —  plants  (trees)  - 
leaves,  flowers,  fruit  —  the  earth  -s  animals,  vegetables,  gems, 
metals  —  female  mammalia  and  women  -  (give  birth  to)  offspring 
[Iftber  borne,  born,  ogl.  §  71  1]. 

to  -  on  =  to  exert  a  practical  influence  on,  einrairfen  auf,  to  affect^ 
to  have  reference  to. 

hearings  =  1.  ^eeinfluffung,  (Sinrctrfung,  ^egie()ungen  66, 28.  —  2.  to 
take  (to  find)  one's  -  fid)  orientieren.  fief)  erft  einmal  jured^tpfinben  fu(J)en. 

to  endure  =  1.  anbauern  69, 12  —  2.  gebulbig  aus^alten,  ertragen: 
to  bear  with  patience  (§  46  c). 

to  suffer  =  1.  erteiben,  ertragen:  to -pain  of  body  or  sorrow  (grief 
of  mind)  —  2.  leiben,  gulaffen  62, 27,  laffen  (§  87,  ©.  241). 

to  undergo  =  erieiben,  au§ftef)en:  to  -  much  suffering  58, 12;  a  great 
deal  of  hardship  82,  3f,  —  erfaf)ren,  unterliegen:  to  -  a  great  change,  a 
surprising  transformation. 

to  wear  =r  1.  (an  feinem  Seibe)  tragen,  (^(eiber,  @(^ui)e,  §anbf(^uf)e) 
anf)aben,  (eine  ^opfbebeiung)  auf^ben,  ((Scf)mu(f)  tragen  —  2.  (fic^ j  ab* 
nu^en  (§75  c). 

The  Sixth-Form  Eton  boys  -  coat-tails,  a  white  waistcoat,  top-hat^ 
and  patent-leather  shoes  as  an  ordinary  everyday  costume  —  The 
fashion  of  -  ing  flowers  in  one's  button-hole  has  much  gone  out  now  — 
Ladies  -  kid-gloves,  men  often  -  buff  or  other  stout  material  gloves  — 
Brooches,  jewels,  necklaces,  rings,  bracelets  are  ornaments  worn  by 
females  —  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  -s  a  crown  [Shakespeare, 2 Henry  iv,  iii,  i]. 
—  The  boots  he  wore  were  quite  worn  (worn  out,  worn  down  at  the 
heels). 

to  carry  =  tragen,  (auff)ebenb)  fortfc^affen:  take  this  carpet-bag  up 
stairs ;  don't  drag  it  along  the  floor,  carry  it. 

to -a  stick,  an  umbrella,  a  parcel,  a  basket,  a  satchel,  a  port- 
manteau, a  hold-all,  a  child. 
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a  railway-carriage  (obcr:  a. wagon;    altere  ©d^rciBung:   waggon) 

-  ing  40  people,  —  a  boat  -ing  2  persons  only. 

In  doing  sums  (in  the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic) :  to  - 
=-  to  transfer  (a  number,  cipher,  or  remainder)  to  the  next  column  or 
unit's  place :  You  are  to  put  down  the  4  and  carry  2  —  To  carry  as 
many  to  the  next  figure  as  were  borrowed  before.  —  A  loan  (a  capital) 

-  ing  5  per  cent  interest  (interest  at  5  per  cent). 

to  carry  on  roeiterful^ren,  fortfe^cn. 

3.  to  beat  =  1.  (meber{)olt)  fd^lagen,  burc^pruQeln :  to  strike  re- 
peatedly, with  repeated  blows  (in  sign  of  sorrow,  in  order  to  punish) 

-  2.  fd^lagen,  Beficgen :  to  conquer  (be^egen)  in  battle,  or  to  overcome  in 
any  other  contest ,  at  doing  anything  —  3.  the  heart  (pulse)  -  s  (pul- 
sates) —  4.  to  -^  time  %QXt  f  d^lagen :  to  mark  musical  time  by  tapping 
with  the  hands,  or  by  striking  the  air  with  a  baton. 

to  strike  =  1.  einen  ©d)Iag  oerfe^en,  treffen :  to  give  a  blow  to  (either 
with  the  hand,  or  with  any  other  instrument  or  missile)  —  2.  f(^Iagen, 
prdgen :  to  stamp  with  a  stroke ,  to  ^  coin  (money)  at  the  mint  — 
3.  ftarf  auf  ba§  ©emiit  einmrfen :  (to  make  a  sudden  impression  by  a 
blow  or  some  strong  emotion)  to  -  one  (one's  mind)  with  wonder, 
admiration,  alarm,  dread,  terror :  to  be  struck  with  horror  .  .  .  ganj  er* 
grtffen  (crfdiiittert,  betroffeti,  Derbliifft)  fein  t)on  ...  —  4.  ertfinen  (laffenj, 
to  cause  to  sound  by  one  or  more  beats ,  f  d^  t  a  g  e  n  t)on  ber  U  I)  r :  the 
clock  strikes  nine,  the  drums  strike  up  a  march  —  5.  ftretd)en  =  to  let 
or  take  down :  to  strike  a  flag  (=  to  haul  down  a  flag  73,  it)  ;  to  -  colours 
bie  JIagge  ftrcid^en  (as  in  token  of  surrender)  —  6.  ^^roorxeiben,  to  cause 
or  produce  by  a  stroke :  to  strike  a  light ,  to  -  a  match  angiinben  — 
7.  to  -  work,  to  -  'bh  3lrbett  einfteUen  =  to  quit  work  in  order  to  com- 
pel an  increase,  or  prevent  a  reduction,  of  wages. 

to  slay  =  crfd)(agen,  niebermad^en  63,44  =  to  lay  low  64, 20  p 
Soben  ftredcn. 

to  kill  =r  to  deprive  of  life  (animal  or  vegetable)  by  any  means, 
or  in  any  manner ,  either  by  malicious  forethought  or  by  accident : 
toten  59,  8  —  fd)ie§en:  they  went  out  shooting  and  ^  ed  two  grouse 
and  three  partridges  —  f^(a(i)ten :  on  a  hot  day  like  this  butchers  do 
not  ^  in  the  afternoon  —  to  -  two  birds  with  one  stone  —  alkaU  kills 
acid  —  to  -^  (==  to  ruin)  one's  chances  —  to  -^  time. 

4.  to  bring  =  (jutn  ©pred^cnbcn  ^cran)bringett  21, 1 4  —  ebenfo  to  get 
bringen,  {)o(en  20,  31 :  if  you  are  going  to  the  cupboard,  bring  me  (you 
might  get  me)  my  jam  —  mit  ^erbringen  43, 26;  61,  31.  The  postman 
comes  to  our  house  and  brings  us  letters. 

to  take  =  (Dom  ©pred^enben  fort)bringen :  take  this  card  to  Captain 
Wilson  43,18.  If  you  happen  to  go  past  the  post-office,  take  this 
letter  there. 

5.  to  choose  =  n)af)(en,  fic^  narf)  etgenem  ©rmeffen  eine  (obcr  mc^rere) 
^erfon(en)  ober  (Sa^e(n)  au6fud)en  38, 28;  56,  35;  to  choose  the  least  of 
two  evils.  —  To  ^  to  =  to  decide  in  accordance  vdth  inclination  ftd^ 
bofiir  entfc^eiben  gu,  e§  oorstelien  ju,  mogett,  belieben;  not  to-to  =  e^  unter= 
(affen  ju:  Whenever  he  meets  or  passes  me  in  public  now,  he  chooses 
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to  cut  me  dead  (he  affects  not  to  see  nor  know  me ;  he  does  not  choose 
to  see  or  know  me)  —  I  cannot  ^  but  stay  t(^  mu§  bleiben. 

5ll)nltc^  to  select  =  mit  gang  befonberer  Sorgfatt  a\x§rva\)lm,  au^lefen. 

to  elect  =  n)df)(en,  (burc^  SDBal)!,  5lbftimtnung,  2lu§Iofung  u.  bgl.)  be^ 
fttmmcn,  crnennen  63,  9. 

choicfy  election. 

6.  to  declare  =  erfldrcn :  1.  bejtimmt  au^fagcn,  cine  beftimmte  5(n* 
^dbt  madden,  feierlid)  be()aupten  68,31  —  to  make  a  full  statement  of 
goods,  etc.,  for  paying  taxes,  duties  (©ingangSjott),  &c.  —  Anything  to 
declare?  §aben  @ie  etn)a§  @teuerpflic|tige§ ?  —  2.  to  declare  war. 

declaration :  a  ^  of  war  —  the  American  D  ^  of  Independence  1776. 

to  explain  =  erfldren:  ben  Sinn  (bie  ^cbeutung)  einer  8telle,  eine§ 
3Iu§bru(fg,  bie  Urf adtie  eine§  35orfan§  auf()e((en:  to  -  the  meaning  of  a 
passage,  of  a  contract,  of  a  treaty  =  to  give  an  explanation  of. 

7.  to  follow  folgen  =  l)interI)er!ommen  (ortlic^,  geitlic^,  au6)  uom 
9tangc):  to  come  after,  to  come  next  (2,7 ;  61,42). 

to  succeed  (fict))  folgen  =  1.  orbnunggmdgig  f)intet{)erf ommen :  autumn 
succeeds  summer  —  2.  to  -  (to)  a  person  jemanbe§  ^Jiaii)fotger  (im  5lmt, 
in  ber  D^legierung,  im  ^efi^e  eine§  §aufe§,  eine^  ®ef d^af te§)  f ein :  the  king's 
eldest  son  succeeds  his  father  on  the  throne  [aber  ol)ne  5lngabe  be§ 
^^ovganger§ :  he  succeeds  to  the  throne  —  to  ^  to  an  estate  ein  ®ut 
erben]  —  successor,  predecessor ^  to  precede  —  3.  to  ^  in  (+  ger)  =  'tia^ 
©liid  §aben  gu,  gelingen  [(SJr.  §  81,2] :  Nothing  -  s  like  success  bie  SOSelt 
gel)t  nut  nac^  bem  ©rfolge. 

9Jler!e:  giir  „ gelingen"  fagt  man  in  ber  UmgangSfprac^e  oft  to  "manage" 
(e0  fertig  bringen):  'Could  you  not  manage  it'?  'I  could  not  manage  to  find 
the  house',     f  60,  i4;  83,2. 

8.  to  go  gel)en  =  fi^  (gef)enb,  fal^renb,  reitenb  ufra.)  fortberaegen :  = 
to  be  in  motion,  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another:  —  to  go  on 
horseback,  by  rail,  by  steamer,  by  balloon,  by  aeroplane,  by  motor- 
car, by  taxi  31,  i ;  54,  it  —  to  go  to  America  (reifen  nad^  .  .  .;  aber  to 
travel  in  America  reifen  in  .  .  .)  —  to  go  for  a  walk  (a  drive  ober  a 
ride  in  a  carriage,  a  ride  on  horseback)  au§ge()en,  ^fa^ren  -reiten,  [to  be 
out  for  a  walk,  to  be  taking  a  walk  fpagieren  ge^en]. 

to  go  to  see  (jemanb  anber§)  befuc^en;  aber  to  come  to  see  raenn  jemanb 
anber§  ben  ©pred)enben  befu(i)t:  I  went  to  see  him  in  the  morning,  and 
he  came  to  see  me  in  the  afternoon. 

9Jler!e:  23efuc§,  befud^en  =  to  look  in  (to  drop  in  at  somebody's)  in  passing 
(Dcrtraulirf))  —  to  call  on  a  person,  at  somebody's  place  (house)  —  to  make, 
pay  (or  receive)  a  call  =  to  make,  pay,  or  receive,  a  short  and  usually  formal 
visit:  —  Have  many  visitors  called  to-day?  We  passed  without  a  call  to- 
day. —  She  made  a  morning  call  on  Mrs.  V.  —  Call  in  some  time  during  the 
day.  —  Visiting-cards  —  to  see  sights  (the  sights  of  a  place):  to  spend  a 
whole  morning  in  sight-seeing  —  to  go  to  see  a  museum,  a  picture  gallery  — 
a  physician  goes  (comes)  to  see  (calls  upon,  visits)  his  patients  —  a  bishop 
visits  his  diocese,  an  inspector  of  schools  visits  the  schools  under  his  charge  — 
a  boy  goes  to  school,  is  at  school,  attends  school  regularly  —  to  attend  church, 
a  place  of  worship,  a  funeral,  a  meeting. 
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I  am  going  to  =  ic^  tt)i(l:  1.  je^t  gleic^ :  id)  fte^e  im  ^^cgrtff,  ju  =  I  am 
on  the  point  of,  I  am  about  to  —  2.  bemndd^ft  einmal :  td^  i)ahi  bie  5lb= 
fid^t  =  I  mean  to,  I  intend  to  (§  79  d  21.  2,  ©ettc  226). 

to  walk  1.  ju  gug  gelien  (nid^t  fasten,  reiten),  —  2.  tm  @^ritt  ge^en 
(nid^t  rennen  to  run).  —  to  ^  one's  horses  ^  to  lead,  drive,  or  ride  at  a 
slow  pace  im  ©c^ritt  gefjen  laffen. 

9.  to  hear  =  1.  (gut)  l^oren  (fonnen),  ocrfte^en,  Demc^men;  entendre 

—  2.  abf)oren  (5lufgegebene§  abfragen). 

to  listen  (to)  =  5uf)oren,  l)in<^oren  auf  (ecouter). 

Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear  (©eitc  148)  —  Listen  when 
you  are  spoken  to.  —  Though  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  stage  (S^ii^ne),  I  heard  every  word  of  what  was  being  said.  —  The 
teacher  hears  a  recitation,  a  class. 

to  attend  lectures  3SorIefungen  l^oren. 

10.  to  hold  =  1.  bcilten:  broken  cisterns  can  hold  no  water  — 

2.  feftl)alten:  to  prevent  from  falHng  or  escaping  —  3.  to  ^  to  (ftd^)  fcft* 
()alten  an  to  keep  in  grasp,  to  cling  to :  they  held  to  the  life-buoy  which 
supported  them  until  a  boat  came  to  save  them  —  Notwithstanding 
persecution  they  held  to  the  belief  of  theii*  fathers  —  4.  abljalten :  to  ^ 
a  meeting,  a  council  of  war  —  5.  glauben,  fatten  fiir  60,  as  —  6.  to  - 
good  fid^  beraal)r]^etten,  fi^  bcrad^ren. 

to  keep  =  1.  bauernb  ^altcn,  ftet§  !)aben,  im  SBeft^  f)aben:  to  -  a  ser- 
vant, a  cow,  a  horse,  a  carriage  and  pair  (^meifpcinner),  —  to  ^  lodgers 
(moblierte  ^iwimer  oermieten),  boarders  (^oftgdnger)  —  2.  be^altcn,  auf* 
ben)af)ren  48, i4 ;  50, i? :  a  keepsahe  cin  Slnbenfcn;  keeper  5(uffe^er,  QSerraalter — 

3.  fortbauernb  beatf)ten,  inne^alten  (to  continue  in):  to  -  one's  word 
(promise),  to  ^  silence,  a  secret ;  to  -  time  %Oili  ^a(ten  —  to  — f-  ger 
=  in  einem  fort :  they  kept  talking,  reading,  mo\dng  —  4.  fii^ren :  to 

-  books  ^udt)  fu{)ren,  to  -  a  journal  2:agebu$  —  5.  einbe^alten,  guriidf* 
be{)a(ten :  to  -  in  prison ;  to  -  in  nad)ft^en  laffen. 

11.  to  remember  a  thing  or  a  person  ftd^  (o^ne  9Jlii^c)  erinnem  an: 
nod^  re^t  gut  miff  en  (fennen),  nod^  teb^aft  in  ber  ©rinnerung  ^aben,  eingebenf 
fein  30, 23  —  remembrance  58, 15 ;  83, 41. 

to  recollect  fid^  nad^  einigem  9^ad^benfen  nod^  auf  etmaS  befinncn  fonnen, 
fic^  tn§  ®ebdd^tni§  ^uriiixufen :  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  recollecting 
his  lordship's  family  name  (beim  beften  2Bitten  entfinne  id^  mid^  nid^t)  — 
recollection  58, 31. 

to  remind  a  person  of  a  thing  erinnem  an  68, 44.  —  That  reminds 
me  of  ...  ba  fdtlt  mir  etn  . . . 

12.  to  see  fel)en,  mit  bem  ©efid^t  roaf)me^men,  mit  bem  QSerftanbe 
begreifen. 

I  see  (Qnterjeftion)  fte^e  54, 46 ;  27, 1. 

to  look  =  1.  auffc^auen,  aufmerfen  um  gu  fe^en:  look  here,  I  am 
going  to  show  you  how  this  is  to  be  done  —  2.  au§fe{)en  24,29 ;  §  57  a  — 
3.  to  -  at  I)infe{)en  auf,  anblirfen,  anfd^auen  27,  n  ;  60,  n  —  4.  to  --  out 
ot  the  window  jum  Jenfter  {)inaug*(  f)eroug)f e()en. 

looking  -  glass  =  mirror  Spiegel. 

18* 
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b)  ©ubftantioe. 

1.  bank  Ufer  einc§  JluffeS  (@ce§,  SSac^eg)  — 

shore  Ufer  be§  3Jlecre§  (eine§  ganj  grogen  (Scc§,  eine§  fd)on  meeravtig 
crrocitertcn  ^tuffeS):  —  to  set  on  -,  to  go  on  -,  to  get  on  -  (§  20). 

coast  ^itfte,  (SJeftabe:  —  the  fleet  is  on  (=near)  the  American  coast. 

beach  (\>a§  am  meiften  gebrciuc^Uc^e  SOSort  fiir)  ©tranb;  genauer  = 
flacf)er  (metft  nttt  @anb  im't  ^icfelfteini^cn  bebccEter)  bet  ber  gtut  unter 
Staffer  Itegenbcr,  bei  ber  (^hhz  freier  ?[Jleeere§ftranb :  the  part  of  the  shore 
of  the  sea  lying  between  high-  and  low- water-mark.  —  ''The  strip  of 
sand,  gravel,  or  mud,  which  is  alternately  covered  and  laid  bare  by  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tidal  undulation  is  called  the  beach."   [Geikie,  Physical 

Geogr.  Ill,  XVII,  154J. 

strand  ©tranb :  ''A  shore  or  beach  of  the  sea  or  lake".  —  to  ^  a 
ship  =  to  drive,  or  run,  a  ship  on  the  ^  (=  to  run  a  ship  aground 
on  the  sea-shore).   The  ship  stranded  (=  ran  aground)  at  high  -  water, 

2.  clock  (Sd£){agul)r  (2Banb^,  ©tu^*,  ^urmuE)r)  —  watch  =^  ^afrfjen* 
ui)x:  —  What  o'clock  is  it  by  your  watch?  (§  66  ;  38,  se). 

3.  earl  englifd)ev  ®raf,  count  nii^t-englifd^er  ©raf.  ^a§  gemininum 
ju  beiben  ift  countess  (§  15). 

4.  example  =  1.  ^eifptet,  ba§  jurS^lac^al^mung  bient  —  2.  SSeleg 
(33elegfte((e,  ?[Jlufterejemptar). 

instance  =  33eifpteC  'iia^  jum  33  e  id  e  i  §  bient :  for  instance  (oft  e.  g. 
gefd)neben  [=  exempU  gratia],  aber  meift  for  instance  gefproc^en)  =  J.  35.  — 
as  (for)  an  example:  1.  alB  ein  (gute§)  33eifpiel  pr  9^a(^a()mung  —  2.  al§ 
ein  SBeifpiel  (5i}lufterftM)  fiir  ben  I)ier  Dorliegenben  '^aU. 

sample  2Batenprobe:  —  to  send  something  by  sample -post  a(§ 
^Jlufter  ol)ne  SOBert. 

paradigm  =::  1.  ^onjugatton§*,  ^e!Iination§mufter  —  2.  (feltener:) 
SSeranf (^aultd)ung§beifpie(,  SJIufterfa^  (model  -  sentence)  u.  bgl. 

5.  flesh  ?JIeifd^  —  1.  ^leifc^  am  ^brper  {Ui  5Dflenf(^  unb  Stier):  -  and 
blood  —  2.  5^etfd^nal)rung  im  (SJegenfa^  gur  ^flan^enfoft :  animal  food,  in 
distinction  from  vegetable  food;  horse-flesh  —  3.  JJIeifd^nalirung  im 
©egenfa^  gu  5tf d^en :  beasts  and  birds  used  as  food,  in  distinction  from 
fish.  [^o(^  prceilen  finb  aud^  ^ogel  au§gef(^loffen :  flesh,  fish,  fowl].  — 
4.  ^ld\^  einer  gi:u(^t:  the  soft  pulpy  substance  of  fruit  —  5.  (im  biblifd^en 
©inne :)  g^cifc^  =  the  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul,  ufm. 

meat  gleifd^  f c^on  fcrtig  gum  ^od)en,  al§  ©peife :  a  breakfast  of  bread 
and  fruit,  without  -.  A  --tea  Xzz  mit  faltem  3luffc^nitt.  Grace  before 
(after)  -  =  ^ifd^gebet  (baneben  auc^:  after  meals  (Bzite  175). 

6.  foreigner  grember  =  2{u§Ianber;  foreign  fremblanbifcE).  — 
stranger  ein  in  bem  Orte  unbefannter,  nid^t  SBef(i)eib  miffenber  ^rember 
(gleic^Diel  ob  3Iu§(dnber  ober  SanbeSberoo^ner) ;  strange  feltfam,  fonberbar: 
—  I  am  a  stranger  myself  ic^  mei^  l^ier  aui^  nid^t  35efcE)eib,  bin  felbft  fremb. 

7.  form  =  1.  ©ubfcaie,  ©^ulban!  —  2.  ©d)u(((affe  —  bench  ©i^* 
ban!  —  bank  @elb^,  @ef^dft§ban! ;  -er  33an!ier;  -ing- house  33an!^au§. 

8.  gender  grammattfd^eg  ©efd^Ie^t  (19,33;  §§  30,  31)  —  sex  natiir- 
lid^c§  ®ef c^lec^t :  the  male  -  =  the  strong  - ;  the  female  -  =  the  (weak 
or  the)  fair  -.   Both  -  es  and  ages. 
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9.  gentleman  ein  gebitbeter,  matericd  unabfidngigcr,  in  feinem  du&eren 
5Iuftretcn,  rcie  in  ©efinnung  unb  3Ser]^atten  ioxml)mzx  §err. 

Sir  nur  in  ber  5lnrebe:  a)  d^nlid^  rcie  ba§  frangoftfd^e  "Monsieur"  = 
„mcin  §err''  —  b)  t)or  bem  2;aufnamcn  eine§  baronet  ober  knight  (111,8): 
Sir  Walter  (Scott). 

Master  =  1.  |)err,  33rot()err,  ©ebietcr  (63, 19)  —  2.  Se{)rer  (=  teacher 
17,  is)  —  3.  al§  ^itel  =  SiJlagifter :  he  is  an  M.  A.  =  a  Magister  Artium, 
a  Master  of  Arts  ugl.  54, 31  —  4.  [oor  bem  Stauf*,  feltener  Dor  bem  Samitien- 
namen]  lunger  §err  im  §aufe  be§  SSaterg  bi§  ^twa  %\i  1 6  Qa^ren :  Master 
Tim  (Master  Vaughan ;  Master  Tim  Vaughan). 

Mr.  —  gefpro^en  7nistfr  —  nur  mx  bem  g a m tit e n namen  (bem  jeboc^ 
and)  ber  Staufname  nod^  t)orau§gel)en  !ann),  nie  tjor  einem  Xitel  ((Seite  119  f.) : 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Leslie  Smith. 

Lord  =  1.  abeliger  Xitet  111,3  —  2.  ©ott  ber  §err  (©ette  175). 

10.  opportunity  =  (bie  fid)  gerabc  barbietenbe)  ®elegenf)eit  (bte  man 
benii^en  fottte)  —  occasion  3Seran(affung,  3ln(ag :  There  was  no  occasion 
(=  no  necessity)  to  speak  English  —  I  have  no  occasion  (=  no  need) 
for  your  assistance  —  On  that  occasion  bei  biefer  ©elegen{)eit;  on  a  former 
occasion ;  occasionally  gelegentlic^.  —  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
(§  82  b).  —  When  I  was  in  London  last  summer,  I  stayed  with 
German  friends  and  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  English. 

11.  shade  Sd^atten  =  Dtaum,  mo  fein  Sid^t  ift  —  shadow  ©d^atten- 
bilb,  ba§  bie  g  0  r  m  eine§  ^orper§  barftettt :  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
How  beautiful  the  shadow  of  this  tree  looks !  To  measure  a  pyramid 
by  its  shadow.  —  May  your  shadow  never  grow  less !  =  burf d^ifof er  Qu^ 
ruf  bet  Strtnfgelagen,  —  The  shades  =  the  Nether  World,  the  supposed 
abode  of  souls  after  leaving  the  body:  ©d^attenreid^.  —  No  one  ever 
thinks  in  English  Schools  of  having  a  half-holiday  when  the  thermo- 
meter is  at  77  (or  even  at  80  or  more)  in  the  shade.  —  He  lay  down 
to  rest  in  the  shade. 

12.  society  (Sefellfd^aft  =■  1.  Umgang  mit  SJlenfi^en :  he  is  fond  of 
society  —  2.  W  gute,  t)orne^me  @ef ellf d^af t :  you  must  not  say  so  in 
society,  to  mix  in  society  (126,4)  —  3.  a  social  union  3Setcin,  befonber§ 
511  fiinftlerifd^en,  raiffenfd^aftltd^en,  menfd)enfreunbli(^en  Qmerfen :  a  missio- 
nary society,  the  London  Shakespeare  Society,  a  temperance-society. 

company  ®efellfd£)aft  =  1.  Qufammenfein  mit  anberen,  S8eg(eitung :  — 
I  am  most  glad  of  your  ^.  In  ^  ^  not  alone,  amidst  other  people  — 
in/-  with  sufammen  mit  —  2.  3]erfe^r:  to  keep  -  with;  to  keep  good  - : 
he  is  rather  bad  ^,  and  is  hardly  ever  invited  to  dinner  —  3.  ^anbel^- 
t^ef eUf d^aft,  ©ojietat :  —  Fire  Insm-ance  Company  —  4.  (oft  abgefiirjt  §u) 
Co :  (55ef(^dft§teilnef)mer  =  the  partner,  or  partners,  in  a  firm  whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  the  style  or  title:  —  Messrs.  Griffith  and 
Co.  —  5.  St^eater-,  ?[Ruftfertruppe :  a-  of  players,  -  of  musicians  (=  a 
band  of  musicians). 

party  =  bie  ju  etner  ^^ergniigung  im  §aufe  ober  im  5^'eien ,  ju  einev 
©ntbedfunggfa^rt,  Qagb,  S^leife  u.  bgl.  eingelabene  ober  ftc^  gufammenfinbenbe 
( gefd^loffene)  ©efeUf(^aft  (59, 20).  — 

9Jler!c:  to  take  a  trip  into  the  country,  to  make  an  excursion,  to  take 
an  outing  einc  2anbpartie  mac^en. 
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13.  sorrow  Summer,  ^rauer,  §erge(eib :  The  Sorrows  of  Werther 
(©.  192)  —  The  Sorrows  of  the  World  (iibcrfc^rift  eine§  ^rtifelg  in  ber 
Times  =)  2;rauer!unbgebungen  ixhzxaU  in  ber  gan^en  Selt  gelcgentlid^  be§ 
5lb(ebcn§  bc§  ^ontQS  ©buarb  VII.) 

care  =  ©orge,  S3cforgni§,  SSeforgtfein  —  aufmerffam  road^enbe  £)bf)ut, 

©orgfatt  —  c/o  §  105    ©eite  254 ful  peinlirf)  forgfam,  -less  —  to 

take  -^  of  in  ad^t  ncl)men,  forgfam  bef)uten ,  forgfam  be{)anbcln  —  to  -  for 
etn)a§  ad^ten,  herald)!  (egen  auf  —  not  to  -  for  fic^  nic^t§  marf)en  au§,  fic^ 
mrf)t  fe^rcn  an:  I  don't  care  e§  ift  mir  gan§  einerlei,  ic^  mac^e  mir  gar  nici)t§ 
barau§  —  take  -  nimm  bid^  in  5(c^t !  3(d)tung !  —  with  -  '>Borft(|t ! 

14.  steeple  =  ^ird^tutm  mit  ©pi^e :  nad^  oben  gu  fid^  t)erjungenber 
^ird^turm,  gerao^nlid^  beftef)enb  au§  bent  tower,  bem  ntaffigen  IXnterbau, 
mit  baraufgef extern  spire :  a  weathercock  on  a  steeple.  —  spire  =  1.  in 
ber  ©prad^e  be§  ^au()anbraerf§ :  ba§  ^n  f)od^ragcnber  ©pi^e  emporlaufenbe 
^ird^turm§bad^  —  2.  geroii^nlid^ :  a)  fd)(anfe,  |o^e  ^irdt)turmfpi^e ;  b)  be^ 
fonbcrg  f d^Ianfer,  fpi^er  ^irc^turm ;  the  spire  of  Strasburg  Cathedral.  — 
tower  ift  aud^  ba§  aHgcmeine  903ort  fiir  '^urm'  befonbcr§  fiir  einen  ftumpfen 
^urm. 

steeple- chase  ^ferberoettrennen  mit  ^inberniff en  nad^  einem  f erncn,  mettl)in 
fid^tbaren  ^ird^tum  al§  9fltd^tung§=  ober  gi^^punft. 

15.  travel  (eine  ftc^  n)eitf)in  ou§be()nenbe)  9leife;  to  -  (gro^e)  O^eifcn 
mac^en  —  to  -  in  a  country  ^^teifen  in  einem  Sanbe  madden,  umf)erreifen,  to 
go  to  a  country,  to  a  place  reifen  nad^.  —  to  travel  on  foot,  by  post, 
by  mail  -  coach,  by  motor  •  car,  by  land,  by  water,  by  sea,  in  an  open 
carriage.  — 

-Hng  bag  9teifetaf (^e ;  -ling  expenses  9leifefoften. 

journey  ^agc§marf rf),  Sanbreife,  grdgere  Oleif e ;  to  go  on  a  -,  to  set 
out  for  a  -  cerreifen;  —  to  be  away  (absent)  from  home,  Derreift  fein; 
to  be  travelling  auf  Oletfen  fein. 

voyage  ©eereife ;  lange  me{)rtdgige  S^teife  ^u  SOBaffer. 

c)   3lbjeftiue: 

1.  different  anber§  ^  oerf d^iebengeartet ,  und()nlirf):  a  -  person 
(somebody  else)  jemanb  anber§. 

other  anber  =  nid^t  ber  namlid^e  (not  the  same),  aber  bod^  nid^t  not- 
menbigerroeife  uerfd^iebenartig.  —  another  meift  =  ,,no^  ein"  (felten:  „ein 
anbcret"  §  47  a). 

Let  me  have  a  different  horse  gcben  ©ie  mir  bodE)  einen  anbern  ©aul ; 
auf  biefem  !ann  td^  nid^t  reiten  (another  horse  l^ie^e:  „nod^  einen").  — 
I  thought  the  horse  had  a  different  tail  {=^  „ einen  anberen  ©rf)n)anj" ; 
another  tail  l)ie^e:  „nod^  einen").  —  We  expected  a  very  different  answer 
(„gans  anbere").  —  Something  different  ober  a  different  thing  ttxoaB 
anbereg ;  bafiir  aud^  quite  another  affair  (Something  else  I)et^t  aud^ :  „noi^ 
etroa§").  —  Nobody  else  fein  anberer  —  Nothing  but  nid^t§  anbere§  a(§  — 
None  other  than  niemanb  anber§  al§  (§  41c).  —  Other  people  anbeie, 
nic^t  me{)r  bie  namlid^en  Seute;  aber  different  people  =  8eute  gang  anberer 
9Irt,  mit  gang  anberen  3lnfd^auungen. 

9Jler!e:  the  other  day  (night)  =  „neulicf)".  —  „^m  anberen  2:age"  =  the 
next  (ober  on  the  following)  day. 
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several  oerfc^iebene  =  1.  etlic^e,  mc^rere  56,9  —  2.  bie  einjelncn  a\x§ 
bcr  gcrabe  genannten  bcftimmten  Slnjaf)!:  the  -  members  of  a  community .  — 
Exeunt  -ly  bie  Sd^aufpieler  trcten  jebcr  cinjeln  fitr  ftd^  (nac^  tjerfd^iebenen 
(Seiten  f)in)  ah. 

various  ntannigfad^,  manc^erlei:  -  kinds  of  (§  47  c). 

2.  easy  =  Icii^t  ju  tun,  letc^t  ^u  erreic^cn,  ©egenteil :  difficult  —  light 
Ieid)t  ruiegenb,  ©egenteit :  heavy. 

hard  mii^fam  imb  noder  (Sd^roterigfeitcn:  30, 19;  2,34  —  to  work-  31,8. 

3.  great  grog  an  Sebeutung,  bebeutenb  —  large  grog  an  2lu§be^nung, 
Oiaum,  ^enge  (small  flein)  —  tall  f)0(^ragenb,  fc^lan!  unb  gerabc,  lang 
emporgen)ad)fen  (short  fletn;  §  53;  §  50  31.  1)  —  big  grog  (unb  bid):  in 
bcr  Umgangsfprad)e  fef)r  gebrduc^lid^  (little  f(cin)  —  grand  grogartig, 
prdc^tig  (60, 30)  —  huge  unge^cuer  grog  58,5  (tiny,  familiar:  wee  = 
roingig  f(ein). 

4.  handsome  f  d)on,  n)oI)IgeftaItet :  a  -  man,  a  -  woman  cine  ftattlid^e, 
anfef)nlic^e  ©rfc^einung ;  a  -  horse. 

pretty  f)iibf(^,  nieblic^ :  a  -  girl,  a  -  child,  a  -  picture,  a  -  book. 

fine  f ein  unb  Dornef)m :  a  -  gentleman  (lady,  woman) ;  -  language ;  — 
oortreffli^ :  a  -  picture  (garden,  landscape,  horse,  poem,  day)  —  a  - 
fellow  ein  famofer,  trefflic^er  ^erl. 

fair  =  1.  f)ettfarbig,  btonb:  a  -  skin  f)eller  Jeint,  -  hair  62, 2  —  2.  flar 
unb  fc^on :  —  a  -  sky,  a  -  day,  -  weather,  a  -  handwriting  —  3.  fret 
unb  offen,  rec^tfc^affen,  ef)rlid^ :  a  -  man,  -  dealing,  -  play,  a  -  state- 
ment —  5.  a  -  specimen  ein  gute§  ^urrf)fc^nitt§e5emplar. 

nice  angenel)m,  nett :  a  -  morning  —  -  people  —  a  -  girl  —  a  -- 
feUow  ein  (iebcr  Qunge. 

beautiful  fd^on  in  jeber  ^Sejie^ung :  34, 35 ;  §  55  a. 

5.  healthy  gcfunb  ^  1 .  nicf)t  fran!  171 ,  21  —  2.  bie  (5)efunb^eit  forbernb : 
a  -  child,  a  -  plant,  a  -  exercise,  a  -  climate. 

wholesome  gefunb  =  l.  (oon  ber^a^rung:)  ber  ©efunb^eit  jutrcigticf): 
a  -  food ;  a  -  variety  of  food.  —  2.  iibertragen:  a- thirst,  a- appetite; 
a  -  advice,  -  truths. 

sound  gut  unb  rco^lbe^alten,  tii(^tig,  oerftdnbig:  a  -  mind  in  a  - 

body  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  —  in  a -condition  (3wftanb) knoAv- 

ledge  (folibe)  —  a  -  sleep  (tiefer),  -  asleep  tief  f ^lafenb. 

6.  human  menfc^Iii^ :  the  -  body,  -  life,  the  -  race.  To  err  is  -, 
to  forgive  divine  74, 43;  humanity  =  1.  mankind  ^enfc^^eit  —  2.  SJIenf^* 
lic^feit,  Seutfeltgfeit  —  3.  ©eftttung  unb  feine  ^itbung. 

humane  menfc^enfreunblic^,  f)uman  —  humanitarian  ntenfd^enfreunb* 
lic^  76,16. 

7.  ill  franf,  nur  prdbifatio  (§  57c):  he  is  seriously  ill  —  illness  ^ran!:= 
\)z\i  —  sick  1.  iibel,  unroo^l:  sea-,  2.  -  of  iiberbritfftg.  —  the  sick-room 
^ranf en^immer ;  —  -  ness  ©ied^tum. 

§  129*  (Antonyms,  or:)  Opposites  (opposite  terms  =  words  of 
opposite  meaning:  the  opposite  (or  antonym)  of  friend  is  foe  or  enemy; 
friend  is  opposite  (opposed)  to  enemy. 

dry  49,16:  wet  38, 21  —  vgly  24, 30:  handsome  38,33;  beautiful 
34,35  —  clean  20,29:  dirty  20, 30  —  love  64,22:  hate  64,32  —  strong 
57,10 :  weak  57,5. 
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§  130»  Correlatives  for :  Correlative  terms)  =^  Correlate :  SOSorter, 
beren  33ebeutungen  §ueinanber  in  ^egiefjung  fte^en,  dn  fid^  gegcnfettige§  35er* 
l^dltniS  bejeii^ncn  —  Words  having  a  reciprocal  relation  such  that  each 
necessarily  implies  (or  is  complementary  to)  the  other. 

husband  27,  le :  wife  43, 24  —  foreign  38,  i4  :  native  58, 35  —  question : 
answer  —  to  sell  62, 1:  to  buy  55, 19  —  master  64,32  (mistress  54,25): 
servant  21, 12. 

^0VtmnQUii^i)dt  nnh  ^i>vmcn^^nt>nnQ.  Differentiation. 

§  131  ♦   5tugcrli(^  gteic^c  ^^^"^  ^aben  im  @ngltfrf)en  uielfarf)  Shorter 
Don  gang  t)erfd)tebener  fr)ntafttfc^er  SSerraenbung  (^unftion). 
91ur  eintge  SSeifpiele: 
after,   since,  before,  finb  fotDoi^I  ^rapofitton  it)ie  ^onjunftton  unb  Slboerb 

—  up,  behind,  without  [inb  ^rdpof.  unb  5Ibt).  —  for  ift  ^rdpof.  unb  ^on|.  — 
very  tft  ^Ibj.  unb  5lbD. ;  be^gl.  SSbrter  roie  hard  (§  94  a). 

a  tft  1.  unbeftimmter  5lrti!el  (alfo  urfpriinglic^  ^a^lroort  §  9  51.)  —  2.  9Ib» 
fiirsung  fiir  on  ober  in  (§  22  c  31.,  §  88  b  51.  2).  ^ 

an  tft  1.  unbeft.  5lrti!el  —  2.  e§  ftel^t  (l^eutc  Deraltet)  fiir  and  (fuborbinierenb 
gebrauc^t)  —  neben  bem  ootteren  'and  if  ober  'an  if  —  in  ber  95ebcutung  'if 
^rocnn":  — 

An  we've  any  luck  [1775  Sheridan,  Bivals  III.  IV].  —  But  an  it  please 
thee  not  [1859  Tennyson,  Gareth  &  Lynette  251] ;  — 

bie  SSerroenbung  nieler  ©ubftantiue  al§  '^Li^}.,  roobei  bic  ©renge  groifc^en 
abjeftiDifcfiem  ©ebraud^  be§  ©ubftantinS  unb  2Bort=^ompofition  oft  fc^raer  gu 
giel^en  tft  (53, 2t;  §  56  b):  —  a  silk  hat,  a  lead  pencil  93Ieiftift,  a  Newfound- 
land (10,  2)  dog,  Cheshire  cheese  ©l^efter  ^dfe. 

§ter^er  gcprt  befonber§  bie  SSerroenbung 

a)  cieler  3Serben  al§  ©ubftanttoe : 

to  have  a  dip  (54, 12 ;  §  22  c)  ftc^  einmal  untertaud)en,  b.  ^.  f d^netl  einntal 
ein  ^ab  tm  greien  (tm  SJleere,  tm  ^luffe  . .)  nel^men  —  to  have  a  cut  from  the 
joint  etnc  ©d^eibe  39ratcn  au§  ber  ^eule  —  .  . 

kiss  ^u^;  to drink  dJetrdn!,  ©c^lud;  to fight  ^ampf;  to 

aid  ^tlfe;  to--  —  design  ©ntraurf,  SSorl^aben,  9Ibftd)t;  to^  entroerfen,  beabfid)tigen 
tm  (Sd^ilbe  fitl^ren  —  u.  a.  m.  r 

b)  Dieler  ©ubftantioe  al§  3Serben: 

man ;  to  --  bemannen  —  people ;  to  •*■  beoblfern  —  promise ;  to  ^  t)erf^)red)en 

—  breakfast  (12,2$);  to-  fritl^ftiitfen  —  fire;  to—  feuern  —  worship  5lnbetung, 
SSerel^rung ;  to  -  —  race  SSettrennen ;  to  -  —  mark  SDIerfgeic^en ;  to  —  tnartieren, 
beac^ten  —  profit  9lu^en;  to-  Sf^u^cn  brlngen,  9^u^en  giefien  —  u.  a.  m. 

c)  ciniger  ^Ibjefttoe  qI§  SSerben: 
English;  to  english  (=  to  anglicize)  —  better;  to  -  beffern  —  faint  fc^toad); 
to  -  fd^road)  merben,  in  Ol^nmad^t  fallen  —  free;  to  -  befreien  —  open  offen;  to  - 
bffnen  —  wrong  unrec^t ;  to  -  Unred)t  tun  —  u.  a.  m. 

d)  ciniger  ^ronomina  aB  3Serben: 
to  thou  and  thee  hu  fagen,  bugen. 

e)  einiger  Qnterjeftionen  al§  3Scrben : 
to  hullo  l^allo  rufen  —  to  hem  ^m  fagen  — 
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§  132»  ^efonber§  bead^teniroert  ift  Uz  QSerroenbung  fc^r  oieter  3Serben 
in  ttanfttioer  rote  in  intranfttiuer  obcr  rejTejitJcr  (§  82  b)  58ebeutung: 

to  begin  trans.  15,  i9  {intrans.  18, 19;  37,  25;  49, 10)  —  to  change  cinbern  46, 21 
(umfteigen  24, 22)  —  to  drive  fal^ren  83,  e  (35, 2)  —  to  do  trans,  tun,  fertig  madden 
•JO,  14;  38,16  — gar  fod^cn:  the  meat  (the  roast,  a  dish  of  potatoes)  is  done  ift  gar 
(well  done  gut  gar,  gut  burd^gebraten;  underdone  nid^t  noHig  gar  insufficiently 
cooked;  overdone  gu  gar:  cooked  too  much)  —  intrans:  =  1.  arbeiten,  oerfal^ren, 
fic^  ucrl^alten  30,2?;  37, 30;  37, 34;  13,20  —  2.  c§  auc^  tun,  geniigen:  this  one 
will  do  27,2  — to  drop  fallen  laffcn  33,27  (15,2)  —  to  follow  64,9  (74,i3;  79, 13)  — 
to  fire  76,12  (77,23)  —  to  get  40,33  (41,4)  —  to  increase  75,  40:  75,35  (66,35; 
78, 11;  78,39)  —  to  live  78, 21  (65, 1 4)  —  to  pass  20,25  (43, 11)  —  to  play  38,22 
(3,  9)  —  to  read  66, 11  (66, 12)  —  to  return  guriidEerftatten,  roiebergeben  79, 5;  68,  29; 
81,  js  (gurii(f!e^ren  28,21)  —  to  ring  the  bell  14,8  (the  bell  rings  18, 15;  33,24)  — 
to  stop  17,19  (38,22;  43,  le)  —  to  turn  fel^ren,  rocnben  46,  is ;  73,35(25, 10;  67,39)  — 
to  try  82,  n;  37,28;  61,26  (38,  ss;  60, 15)  —  to  leave  18,6;  28,i4  (38,i6;  43, 1; 
30.  37)  —  to  pay  65,  2  (24, 34)  —  u.  a.  m. 

to  approach  72, 33  (80,  e)  —  to  assemble  68,  si  (63, 39)  —  to  feel  78,  20  (35, 34) 
—  to  prove  beroeifen  72, 26;  79, 15  (fid^  erroeifen  al§  61, 30)  —  to  settle  64, 37  (61, 31 ; 
77, 2o)  —  to  withdraw  61, 17  (61, 15)  —  to  join  (mit  5l!!uf.)  nereinigen;  fic^  uer= 
einigcn  mit  60,8;  74,  s  [to  join  in  fid^  beteiligcn  an  (§  126,  ©a^  13,  Seite  268) — 
to  join  with  fid^  uerbinben  mit]  —  u.  a.  m. 

§  133»  '^yxx  ciugerlic^  fiir  'ba^  5Iuge  gleid^formig ,  in  2Bir!lid^!cit  dcx^ 
fcf)iebcn  ftnb  $3i)rtcr,  bie  nur  in  ber  ©(^reibung,  nid^t  in  ber  2lu§fpra(^e 
gleid^  ftnb. 

a)  ^Sorter  ncrf c^iebcner  33ctonung :  'Ha^  3eittoort  §at  ben  ^on  nac^ 
ber  SSorfilbe: 

accent  ^Xfgent ;  to  ^  betoncn  —  attribute  ^ttribut ;  to  -^  beilegen  —  compound 
gufammengef e^t ;  to  -  gufammenf e^en ,  auigleid)en  —  concert  ^ongert;  to^r)er= 
abrebcn  —  conduct  gii^rung;  to^fii^ren  —  consort  ©cma^I,  ©ema^Un;  to- 
Derbinben,  fid)  gefellcn  —  desert  oht,  SBiifte ;  to  ^  uerlaffen  [aber  desert  SSerbienft 
unb  dessert  S^ad^tifd)  ^aben  bctbe  ben  ^Ilgent  auf  ber  groeiten  Silbe]  —  essay 
SSerfucf),  ^Ibfjunblung ;  to^uerfuc^en  —  export  3Iu§ful§r;  to  ^  ejportieren  —  fre- 
quent ^dufig;  to^f)dufig  befud^en  —  import  (Sinfu|r;  to  ^  einfiil^ren  —  object 
©egenftanb;  to  ^  etnroerfen  —  present  gegcnrodrttg,  ©efc^en! ;  to  ^  barreic^cn,  bar= 
bieten  —  produce  Srtrag ;  to  -^  l^erDorbringcn  —  progress  gortfc^ritt ;  to  ^  f ort= 
frf)reiten  —  project  ^^lan;  to  -entroerfen  —  record  9ftegifter,  ^uf geid^nung ;  to- 
aufgeid)nen  —  retail  :3^etailt)erfauf,  5^Ieinl^anbel;  to  —  betaiHieren  —  subject  unter= 
gebcn,  Untertan;  to  -  unterroerf en  —  surname  93einame,  ^amtlienname;  to  — 
gubenamen  —  transfer  iibertragung ;  to  —  iibertragen  —  u.  a.  m. 

b)  t)erf cf)iebene  ^etonung  I)aben  ferner : 

August  5luguft ;  august  erl^aben,  erlaud^t  —  human  ben  SO^lenfc^en  betreffenb ; 
humane  menfd^enfreunblid^  —  urban  ftdbtifd^  (suburban  uorftdbtifd^);  urbane  i^bfUd^, 
artig,  fcin  —  minute  1.  9Jltnute,  2.  !urger  SSermer! ;  minute  !Ietn,  roingig  u.  a.  m. 

c)  'tiix^  3^^^^^^  ^^^  ftinim^afteg  s  : 

use  ©cbraud) ;  to  —  [aber  mit  ftimmlofem  s :  I  used  to  id)  pflegte]  —  close 
nerfc^Ioffen,  eng,  !na:pp ;  to  -  f(f)lie^en  —  excuse ;  to  -  —  house ;  to  —  unter  2)ad^ 
unb  \^Ci6)  bringen,  aufnel^men  —  u.  a.  m. 
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5lnm.  ®ie93erfrf)iebenl^eit  ber  5Iu§fpra(i)c  geigt  fief)  auc^  tnber  ©d^riftbei: 
advice  diat;  to  advise  —  device  1.  ©rfinbung,  ^unftgrtff,  2.  Recife,  <B'mn= 
fpruc^;  to  devise  erftnnen  —  prophecy  ^rop^cgeiung ;  to  prophesy  —  grief 
©(^merg,  Summer;  to  grieve  —  half  l^alb,  ipalfte  (8,12);  to  halve  fialbieren  — 
bath  93ab  (§  26  51.  3  b);  to  bathe  —  breath  3ttem;  to  breathe  —  wreath  ^rang; 
to  wreathe  rainben,  fled^ten,  befrcingen  —  cloth  Xud)  (cloths  %ud)e,  clothes  ^letber 
§  27);  to  clothe  !Ietben  —  life  Qehen  ai;  to  live  (mit  t;  ebenfo  mit  I:  the  live- 
long day  hen  Iteben  langen  Sag;  aber  mit  at:  alive  am  Seben,  live-stock  ha^ 
lebcnbc  i^noentar,  lively  adj.  lebl^aft)  —  u.  a.  nt. 

©to^e  2lnfan9^t>tt(j^ftaben*   Capital  Letters. 

§  134*   A  capital  letter  should  begin 

1.  the  first  word  of  every  sentence  —  of  every  line  of  poetry  — 
of  every  direct  quotation ; 

2.  a  proper  noun  and  words  derived  from  proper  nouns. 

The  days  of  the  week ,  the  names  of  the  months ,  —  and  words 
denoting  personifications  of  inanimate  objects  or  abstract  ideas 

—  should  be  similarly  treated. 

Note.  Accordingly,  contrary  to  the  French  use,  in  English  adjectives 
expressing  nationality  begin  (are  written)  with  a  capital  letter: 

England:  English  —  France:  French  —  Germany:  German  —  America: 
American  —  Rome:  Boman  —  Latium:  Latin  —  Greece:  Greel%  etc. 

3.  titles,  the  names  of  the  religious  bodies  or  political  parties,  or 
any  special  body  of  men,  words  naming  events  or  particular  things  of 
special  importance,  titles  of  books  or  newspapers :  — 

the  Declaration  of  Independence  (1776)  —  Home  Rule  —  Alfred  the 
Great  —  Edward  the  Seventh  —  the  New  York  Elevated  Railway  (but  with 
a  small  letter :  an  elevated  railway)  —  the  East  River  (but :  the  river  Thames).  — 
the  King  =  King  George  or  any  king  just  in  question  (but:  the  king  of  a 
country). 

4.  God  and  all  words  and  attributives  expressing  deity  in  the 
monotheistic   religions   of  the   Christians,   Jews,   and  Mahometans: 

—  God  Almighty  —  the  Lord's  Prayer  —  the  Everlasting  —  the  Supreme 
Being ;  —  but  a  small  letter  must  be  put  in  expressions  such  as :  —  the  gods  of 
the  heathens  (of  idolaters)  ~  the  twelve  gods  (goddesses)  of  the  Greeks  —  to 
be  treated  like  a  god  (68, 22),  —  whose  god  is  their  belly  [PhilUpians  III,  19],  etc. 

5.  The  personal  pronoun  I,  and  the  interjection  0  (less  frequently 
spelt  oh), 

Sitfeenabbtei^ttng*    Syllabication,  or:  Syllabic  Division 
of  Words  in  Writing  or  Print. 

§  135*  Monosyllabic  words,  including  those,  of  course,  which 
end  in  a  silent  e  cannot  be  divided. 

Note  1.  If,  in  the  plural,  the  latter  words  become  dissyllabic,  the  division 
of  their  plurals  is  allowed  (but  usually  avoided):  —  game:  games  —  life: 
lives  —  race:  races  or  ra-ces,  —  size:  sizes  or  si-zes,  house':  houses  or  hou-ses. 
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Note  2.  Words  like  able,  acre,  people  .  .  are  in  syllabication,  though 
the  final  e  is  silent,  regarded  as  dissyllabic,  on  account  of  the  semi-vocalic 
nature  of  I  (5, 27)  and  r  (6, 2 ;  6,  s);  their  division  is  therefore  allowed  (but 
usually  avoided):  a-ble  or  able^  i^eo-jple  or  people,  gen-tle  or  gentle,  thea-tre 
or  theatre. 

§  136»  Diphthongs  and  two  letters  expressing  one  sound  cannot 
be  separated,  as  hour,  pleasant,  reel  (but  re-al),  pi-geon,  na-tion,  na-tion-al, 
o-ccan,  gra-dous,  con-di-tion,  ques-tion^  sol-dur,  but  qui-et,  po-et,  pi-ano,  pow-er, 
roy-age. 

§  137*  Compound  words  must  be  divided  according  to  their  com- 
ponent parts ;  words  Avith  prefixes ,  suffixes ,  or  inflections  according 
to  their  different  elements :  hav-ing,  Uaz-ing,  writ-ing,  ivrit-er  —  finish-ivg, 
finish- ed,  finish- es  —  nation -al,  consider  -  ation  —  with -out  —  Eng-land  — 
hush-es  —  great- est. 

Note  1.  This  rule  holds  good  only  as  far  as  there  is  no  danger  of  mis- 
pronouncing (of  misrepresenting  the  pronunciation  of)  the  word;  therefore  in 
words  as  chan-ging ,  chan-ged  —  oran-gery ,  wa-ger  —  rejoi-cing,  rejoi-ced  — 
t'oi-ces,  se-cret,  g  and  c  go  with  (join  the)  following  tennination. 

Note  2.  falling  —  but:  drop-ping,  travelling,  travel-ler,  red-der,  red-dest. 
When  the  doubling  of  the  consonant  does  not  belong  to  the  original  word, 
but  is  the  consequence  of  inflection  (or  derivation),  the  second  consonant  goes 
with  the  following  termination. 

§  138»  Other  words  are  divided  according  to  their  pronunciation.  — 
Where  there  is  only  one  consonant,  it  belongs  to  the  last  syllable.  — 
If  there  are  two  or  more,  the  first  goes  with  the  preceding  vowel  and 
the  rest  join  the  next  syllable :  pas-sage,  hun-dred^  sis-ter. 

Limitations:  1.  x  always  joins  the  preceding  vowel:  —  Sax-ony,  fox-cs, 
ex-ample,  ex-amine. 

2.  ck  always  joins  the  preceding  vowel  (unless  followed  by  le  or  re):  — 
sick-en,  pock-et,  but  sic-kle  (or  sickle). 

3.  two  consonants  representing  one  sound  cannot  be  separated:  —  mo- 
ther, ne-pheic,  arch-hi->;hop,  laugh-ter,  god-dess-es,  diph-thong. 

4.  no  two  consonants  are  capable  of  beginning  a  syllable  unless  there 
are  words  in  English  beginning  with  the  same  combination  of  consonants:  — 
part-ner,  contemp-tible,  emp-ty,  sculp-ttire,  con-junc-tion. 

Sa^Seid^en  (Sttfetr^uttftiott)*    Punctuation. 

Preliminary  Bemark.  There  are  four  principal  stops  in  English;  their 
names  are:  —  the  comma,  semicolon,  colon,  and  full  stop  [or:  period]. 

For  the  other  marks  of  punctuation,  and  signs  used  in  writing,  see  Vo- 
cabulary page  26. 

For  the  longer  stops  German  and  English  uses  nearly  agree,  but  in  tlie 
employment  of  the  comma  they  diflfer. 

§  139*  Contrary  to  the  German  use,  a  comma  is  not  placed 
(not  put)  in  English 

1.  vox  einfd^tcinfenben  (beftimmenben)  9^e(atir)fd^en  —  before  a  restric- 
tive (quahfying)  relative  clause  (§  46  b,  ?J  44  e)  —  nor  afterwards  when 
the  sentence  is  short:    ^60,24 — 25;  61,  si — se;  64,33;  71,  31;  77,  le. 
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2.  t)or  tnbireften  graQcfd^cn  unb  oor  atten  ©ubjeft^,  €)h\ztU  unb 
iPrabifat§nommatiD'©a^en  —  before  indirect  questions  and  before  sub- 
jective, objective,  and  predicative  clauses  (§  122  a),  —  especially 
before  the  conjunction  that  introducing  such  clauses  (whereas  ^thaf 
final,  and  *so  that',  consecutive,  usually  have  a  comma  before  them): 
f  61,48—62,1;  55,25;  60,  4o— 61,i;  65,  ii ;  61,23;  62,4;  37,34;  72,  31 ; 
71,16;  71,32;  78,34. 

3.  before  infinitives  and  gerunds:  %  63,  30 — 33;  59,26;  59,  31 ; 
61,4;  64,36;  73,42;  77,43. 

4.  vox  furjen  2(bDerbialfa^en,  bie  fic^  etig  an  ben  §auptfa^  anf^Iiegen 
—  before  adverbial  clauses  closely  connected  with  the  principal  clause, 
especially  when  they  are  short :  f-  50,  4 ;  59,  s ;  64, 20 ;  62,  34  ;  43,  33 ; 
69,  25 — 26;  74,40. 

5.  Dor  QScrQleic^unggfa^en  mit  as  ober  than  —  before  comparative 
clauses  introduced  by  than  or  as:  ^J  71,  e ;  77,  is. 

§  140*    Contrary  to  the  German  use ,  a  comma  is  put  in  English 

1.  vox  and  unb  or  bei  3wf<^^wcttftsKu"9  ^on  —  brei  ober  mti)x  @a^- 
gtiebern  —  ober  graei  ©ci^en  mit  gleid)em  ober  ocrfd^iebenem  Subjeft  —  be- 
fore the  conjunctions  and  and  or  when  they  connect  —  three,  or  more, 
words  (or  phrases),  or  —  two  sentences  (mth  the  same  or  a  different 
subject):  ^  31, 12;  67, 10;  62,2;  55,6;  38,4;  55, 19;  55,24;  55,83; 
65,28;  59,28;  73,37;  70,29;  63,5;  39,4. 

Note:  Accordingly  a  comma  is  placed  before  etc.  and  and  so  on. 

2.  (oft)  I)tnter  ber  aboerbialen  ^eftimntung,  xvmn  fie  bem  Subje!t  ooran^ 
fte{)t  —  (often)  before  the  subject  when  it  is  preceded  by  an  adverbial 
phrase:  ?  35, 14;  58,9;  59, 20;  64,2;  68,1;  74,4;   77, 17;  82,24. 

3.  (oft)  VOX  unb  naii)  bem  Slttribut  ober  ber  aboerBialen  ^eftimmung  — 
(often)  in  the  course  of  a  sentence ,  before  and  after  an  adverbial  or 
attributive  adjunct  or  an  adverbial  phrase :  %  57,8;  63, 3 ;  65, 4 ;  67,2; 
81,4;  80,9;  77,8;  70,3;  62,18;  75,4;  67,43;  70,35;  75,23;  64,i4; 
57,37;  70,  so;  66,  so;  72,42;   78,36;  73,8;  73,39;  79, 19. 

4.  (oft)  vox  unb  nac^  too,  however,  indeed,  therefore  unb  anberen  bet- 
orbnenben  33tnben)ortern,  menu  fte  in  ben  ©a^  eingef^oben  fmb  —  before 
and  after  too,  hotvever ,  indeed,  therefore,  and  other  coordinative  con- 
junctions when  they  do  not  begin  the  sentence  :  ^  58, 5 ;  59, 10 ;  70,  33 ; 
67,  20;  72,1;  80,38. 

5.  l)inter  einer  ^rdpofition,  beren  ^e^ie{)ung§n)ovt  oon  me^r  a(§  einem 
^rdbtf at  ungleid^er  ^onftruftion  ab^ngig  ift  —  after  each  predicate  when 
(in  a  contracted  sentence)  an  object  is  governed  by  more  than  one 
predicate:  ^  73,  is.  The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  were  written  for,  and 
inscribed  to,  Hugh  Littlejolm,  Scott's  grandson. 

6.  na(^  ber  Slnrcbe  in  Sriefen  (mo  im  ^eutfc^en  gembl)nltd^  ein  2lu§* 
tufung§§etd^en  ftel)t)  —  after  the  salutation  in  letters  (see  Supplement  51 , 
pages  117  and  118). 

7.  (oft)  oor  bet  bireften  9lebe  (mo  im  ^eutfc^en  ein  ^oppelpunft  ftefit)  — 
(often)  after  'he  says',  'he  said',  etc.,  when  the  direct  speech  is  quoted: 
?  35,85;  62,9. 


abttttg^ftucteO* 

Exercise  on  Composition  I.  (a,  an.  @r.  §  8.  9.  §  25.  §  26  u.  31.   1.  u.  2. 

m\b  m\.  ^offeniupr.  §  40;  —  §  48,  §  69  c.  f.  §  74,  §  77  u.  51.  1  u.  8,  §  106,  §  113a; 
there  is  36,  29;  37,  9;  —  much,  many  41,  27;  —  she  her,  they  their;  he  his,  it  its 
[^fcin''  =  its  55,  20];  er  =  it  19, 34;  il^n  =  it  19,  35;  fie  =  it  19, 36 ;  —  he  had  come    i 
55, 30;  it  has  dropped  15, 1).    S^iftoria  tt>ar  bte  SJlutter  oon  ^onig  ©buarb  YII. 
^^re  brci  ^auptreftbenjen  roaren  Sc^to§  3Q3inbfor,  0§borne  iinb  33atmoraI. 
©d^Iog  2Binbfor,  einc§  ber  fc^i3nften  Sd^toffer  in  (Sngtanb,  liegt  an  ben  Ufem 
ber  2f)emfe.    2BtIf)eIm  ber  Sroberer  bautc  ben  erften  %zii  btefe§  fonigltc^cn   s 
©rf)Ioffc§.  ^afelbft  f)aben  bte  alten  ^onige  @ng(anb§  mete  foniglic^e  ©dfte  be^ 
TOtKfommnet  unb  (f)aben)  mele  gldn^enbe  g^efte  abgef)a(ten.   (£§  ift  Qeu^z  ge- 
rcefen  uon  oielen  roid^tigen  ©reigniffen  in  [ber]  engltfd)en  ©efc^id^te.    2(m 
7.  Quii  1891  beu)irtete  [bte]  ^onigin  3Stftoria  in  biefent  ScEjIoffe  ben  So^n  12 
if)rer  diteften  Stoc^ter,  ben  ^aifer  2Si(^eIm  II.  oon  ^eutfc^lonb,  feftlic^.   ©r 
max  nac^  ©nglanb  gefommen,  [uin]  ber  ^onigin  einen  ^^efurf)  abguftatten.  ^a§ 
im  (Saale  St.  @eorg§  abge^altene  ^runfma^l  wax  fe^r  grogartig  (55, 31)  unb 
gtdngenb.   ^a  gab  e§  golbene  Shelter  unb  golbene  SJIeffer  unb  Soffel  fiir  jeben  le 
non  ben  150  ©dften  ber  ^ontgin.  Sange  9tei^en  golbener  Seud^ter  erleud^teten 
ben  Saal,  unb  bie  3:ij(^tuc^er  waren  au§  (oon)  bent  fc^onften  ^antaft.   2(n 
einem  @nbe  be§  Saa(e§  (ba)  roaren  bie  reic^en  (Sd^d^e  Qnbien§,  bie  ber  ^onigin 
geljijrten  (^art.  $rdf.).  S)cr  golbene  ^igerfopf  ift  fef)r  fd^raer.  ©eine  3lugen,  20 
3df)ne  unb  gang^dfine  pnb  non  ^riftaH.   ^er  mit  Quraclen  befe^te  ^fauf)a^n 
unb  ber  mit  Quroelen  befe^te  Sc^irnt  ftnb  nid^t  rceniger  auffallenb.   Qnbien 
gefjort  je^t  ©nglanb  (22,  14);  ber  ^bnig  non  ©nglanb  ift  aud^  ^aifer  non 
Qnbien.  ^er  beutfc^e  ^aifer  btieb  oier  ^age  in  SOSinbfor.  ^ann  ging  er  na6)  24 
Sonbon,  too  ber  Sorb  SJia^or  i^n  in  ber  5{Itftabt  feftlic^  berairtete. 


0  ^ie  folgenben  iibunggftitcfe  cnt§attcn  mel^r  ©toff,  al§  mit  einer  ©d§iiler= 
generation  burcbgearbeitct  roerben  !ann.  ®ie  in  btefen  Ubung^ftiidfen  gebotenen 
liberfe^ungsiibungen  fe^en  jebeSmal  bie  oorangegangene  griinblic^e  ^urd^arbcitung 
ber  bctreffenben  englifc^en  ^ompofitton  oorau§.  ®tefe  foHte  ntd^t  nur  tctrot)etticrt 
roerben,   fonbern  and)  burc^  6))rec^ilbttttgctt  in  englifc^er  ©prac^e  eingeiibt  fein. 

®iefe  (Spre(f)iibungen  finb  boppeltcr  ^rt:  einmal  burc^  gragen  (bie  fic^  me^r 
obcr  minber  eng  an  ben  2:ert  anfd)lie^en)  nac^bemi^n^alt,  —  bann  abet  auci§  burd) 
freiere^ragen.  The  chief  object  of  these  conversational  exercises  is  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  become  a  master  of  his  vocabulary  independently  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  preceding  piece  or  pieces.  Therefore,  while  starting  from  some 
point  or  other  of  the  preceding  reading-matter,  the  teacher  should  gradually  lead 
the  pupil  to  speak  on  something  entirely  unconnected  with  it ,  that  is  already 
known  to  him  or  that  will  at  once  awaken  his  interest.  He  should,  also,  each 
time,  lead  the  pupil  now  from  the  style  of  book-language  to  the  freer  and 
easier  way  of  conyersational  speech,  by  so  directing  the  conversation,  that 
it  always  finally  turas  on  some  topic  of  eyery-day  occurrence,  or  one  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  hour  and  class. 

Care  should  be  taken  that,  as  a  rule,  in  these  Conversational  Exercises 
no  other  words  but  those  already  known  to  the  pupil  should  be  made  use 
of.  The  use  of  his  mother  tongue  in  the  Conversational  Exercises  should  be  strictly 
excluded 


noc  Compositions  I  and  II. 

§atte  8(^Io§  2Kinbfor  jc  einen  ^aifer  gefeljen?  §atte  ein  engtifct)er 
^ontg  je  einen  gro^eren  ©aft  beratUfommnet  ?  2Bei§t  bu,  wieoiel  (l^elb  bie 
^^onigin  fiir  bie  g^rtigftellung  von  ©c^log  2Binbfor  bega^Ite?  SBtft  bu  jc  in 

4  ©nglanb  geraefen?  SOSenn  bu  bort[l)in]  gelift,  cergi^  nid)t  (5rf)Io^  SOSinbfor 
einen  ^efuc^  abjuftatten.  Qn  2Kinbfor  finb  bie  Ufer  ber  2:f)enife  fe()r 
fd)i)n.  2ll§  2Bil^e(m  ber  ©roberer  ein  ©tiict  Sanb  non  ben  5D^ond)en  Don 
SBeftminfter  gelauft  i)atk ,  begann  er  ben  erften  2eil  t)on  ©(^(o§  SOBinbfor  §u 

8  bauen.  [^ie]  ^onigin  SSiftoria  beenbete  bie  le^te  ber  gropen  2tnberungen,  [bie] 
in  ©d^lo^  SBinbfor  gemac^t  [finb].  §aft  bu  je  ein  foniglic^e§  (Sc^log  gefe^en? 
5I(§  id^  in  ©nglanb  raar,  faf)  idE)  ^rcei  fiinigli^e  ©(^(bffer.  %\t  engtif^en 
^i3nige  entfalten  t)ie(  $rad)t  raenn  fie  if)re  ©dfte  beroirten.  ^ein  englif^er 

12  ^onig  {)atte  je  foId)e  3Sorrdte  uon  retd)en  ©d^a^en  entfaltet.  @§  liegt  nic^t  in 
nieiner  ^<x6:!ii,  meinen  ©dften  golbene  SteUer  ^u  geben.  3(§eft  \i\x  je  beine 
©uppe  mit  ein  em  golbenen  Soffel? 

Composition  II.    (®r.  §  58,  59  ((SinmaleinS) ,  60  bi§  66.   mj.  §  48.   it 

16  its.  ^offeffioa  §  40.  to  become  „n)erben" ;  large,  great  —  more  than  —  from  . . 
to.  —  Colonel  Adams  =  b  e  r  Oberft  51.  —  the  city  of  New  Y. ;  the  island  o/;  half  a 
mile.)  9^era  §)orf  liegt  auf  einer  Qnfel  jroif c^en  bent  Dftfluffe  unb  bem  §ubfon. 
^er  (e^tere  %\\x%  l)at  fe^r  fd)one  Ufer  (55,  s).  ^ie  5(merifaner  nennen  il)n  '^izxi 

20  ameri!anifii)en  9i{)ein.  §enr^  §ubfon  fa^  if)n  am  11.  September  1609. 
DZero  Qerfei^  liegt  auf  ber  recf)ten  ©eite  be§  §ubfon.  2luf  ber  linfen  ^zxit  be§ 
DftfluffeS  liegt  Srooflijn.  ®§  l)at  me^r  al§  800  000  @inn)ol)ner  unb  t)ie(e 
l)unbert  ^ird^en.   ®§  ift  T^U  ^OReilen  lang,  graifrfien  (uon)  3V2  bi§  T^/a  9Jleilen 

24  breit,  unb  fein  gi^cEjenin^alt  ift  20,84  Duabratmeilen.  ^ie  ©tabt  S^em  g)orf 
ift  16  5iJleilen  lang  unb  4V2  50^eilen  breit  (wide  57, 20).  ©ie  ift  eine  alte 
SfZieberlaffung  ber  §olldnber.  ^ie  ^olldnber  iibergaben  fie  ben  g)anfee§  im 
^al)re  1664.   ^ie  ^anfee§  gaben  biefer  l)olldnbif(^en  ^efi^ung  einen  neuen 

28  Xiamen.  S^iacl)  bem  ©erjog  t)on  g)or!  unb  2llbani),  be§  ^onig§  35ruber,  nannten 
fie  fie  9^era  §)or!.  ^er  $anbel§r>erfel)r  groifc^en  S^len)  g)or!  unb  S3roofl^n  ift 
fel)r  grog,  ^er  Oftflug  ift  l)ier  mel)r  al§  eine  §albe  9}leile  breit.  @§  gibt  oiele 
^ampf'Jd^rboote,  melrfje  biefe  beiben  (^mei)  ^Id^e  oerbinben  (^art.  ^rdf.). 

82  ^ampf?5dl)rboote  tragen  groge  @ifenbal)nguge  ben  g^lug  l)inunter  §erum  nadE) 
S^era^Qerfer).  —  ^ie  OftflugbrMe  ift  eine  ber  (55, 17)  grogten  §dngebrMen  in 
ber  2Belt.  Oberft  9ti)bling,  ein  Qngenieur  preugifdE)er  §erfunft,  mad)te  bie  Qeirf)- 
nungen  ba^u  (fiir  fie).   ®r  ftarb  im  ^ai)re  1869,  el)e  er  il)ren  ^au  begonnen 

36  l)atte.  (5e(^§  5!Jlonate  nac^  feinem  5;obe  begann  fein  @o^n  ^Baf^ington  S^tiibling 
bie^rii(fe  %\x  bauen.  %\xx^  eingieber  murbe  er  im:3al)rel872  f 0  f c^road^,  ba§ 
er  bie  Strbeit  t)erlaffen  unb  narf)  ©uropa  gel)en  mugte  (^u  gel)en  l)atte).  ^iefe 
©eereife  ma^te  il)n  mieber  ftarf.   @r  begann  feine  fd£)mierige  5Iufgabe  mieber 

40  unb  beenbete  fie  im  SJlai  1883.  ^er  S3au  ber  ^rMe  l)atte  mel)r  als  15  SJlillionen 
SDoUar  gefoftet.  ^roofl^n  be^al)lte  2/3  unb  bie  3tabt  Sf^em  g)or!  V'3  biefer 
©umme.  —  ^ie  6tabt  madl)t  einen  grogen  ©inbrurf  auf  ben  europdifd£)en  ^e- 
fu^er.  ^ei  9^a(^t  erl)of)en  (55, 21)  bie  Dielen  eleftrif(^en  dampen  (Sid^ter),  bie 

44!lar  unb  l)ell  iiber  bem  Saffer  fd^einen  (^^3art.  ^rdf.),  biefen  munberbaren 
©inbrurf.  —  ^ie  33ru(fe  ift  5989  Jug  lang  unb  85  3=ug  breit  (meit).   ^ei  ber 


Compositions  II  and  111.  ^S? 

Jlut  (og(.  24, 29  (&hhc)  ift  fie  135  Jug  ^od).  3ie  ^at  jTuei  (Sifenba^ngeteife, 
^roei  g^a^rraege  fxir  203agen  unb  einen  (Steig  fiir  g^ugganger.  Jugganger  be5a{)ten 
einen  Sent,  [um]  bie  ^riicfe  ^u  iiberf^reiten.  Mit  ber  ®ifenbaf)n  (by  train, 
by  railway-train ,  by  rail  (36,  ae)  foftet  e§  (24,  is)  3  Sent§.  ^di}^^\x  4 
100  000  ^erfonen  paffteren  (uberfcf)reiten)  bie  Sriirfe  tdglic^.  Qroei  groge 
^^^feiler  (3:unne)  tragen  (unterftii^en)  ben  ganjen  ^au.  8ie  finb  272  Jug  l^orf) 
iiber  ber  SOBafferlinie  unb  159  Jug  t)orf)  iiber  bem  ©xbboben.  ^er  S^iett)  g)or!cr 
^}^fei(er  entf)d(t  46  945  ^ubif^arbS  (of j  ^DRauevroerf.  ^ie  mitt(ere  (Spannroeite  s 
3]t)ifcf)en  ben  jroei  ^feilern  ift  1595  Jug  (ang.  — 

Composition  III.   (^affio  36,  is— n ;  37,  i-i  [®r.  §  81  a  b.];  by  36, 35  [®r. 
§  107,  6];  to  become  [§  81  b.  51.  2];  much,  many,  a  great  many,  a  few  41,  29;  very, 
much.  I  want  to  40,28.    SBortftellung  in:  The  Queen  justly  bears  the  title  of  12 
Empress  56,  b  [@r.  §  116  b.]  unb  in:  he  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Brandenburg 
in  1813  =  i.  ^.  1813  in  ber  ^r.  S3r.  [08,19;  ®r.  §  116 f.];  as  ha,  roeil). 

Subraig  Seic^^arbt  rcurbe  i.^.  1813  in  ber  ^toning  ^ranbenburg  geboren. 
3{uf  ber  Uninerfitdt  ftubierte  er  9^aturn)iffenf^aft[en]  unb  9}lebi5in.  SSflxt  einem  le 
englifc^en  Jreunbe  ging  er  nac^  ©ngknb  unb  nac^f)er  nac^  5{uftra(ien.   §ier 
murbe  er  ein  groger  Jorfd)ung§reifenber.  Qm  Qa{)re  1844  brad)  er  mit  einer 
©i'pebition  non  ber  §auptftabt  non  9^eu  @iib=3Ba(eg  auf.  (Sr  rcoUte  ben  gangen 
^iftrift  jnjifi^en  Subnet)  unb  ^ort  (Sffington  erforfi^en.  Sed)§  ©uropder,  jroei  20 
(Singeborene  unb  ein  amerifanif c^er  9^eger  rourben  non  Seid^f)arbt  auf  biefem 
3uge  [niit]genonimen.   (Sr  nal)m  and)  15  ^ferbe,  16  Cd^fen  unb  fe{)r  niele 
^i^orrdte  [mit].    ^m  ^uni  1845  rourbe  bie  gan§e  (Sefellfc^aft  non  ben  (£in= 
geborenen  angegriffen.    @§  roar  rod^renb  ber  9'Zad)t,  aU  fie  fic^  nac^  i^ren  24 
Qelten  guriidge^ogen  f)atten.  Q^re  fiinf  Q^ltz  roaren  nid)t  rceit  non  bem  Sager- 
feuer  aufgefd^tagen  raorben.   Seic^f)arbt  roar  nid)t  in  feinem  Qelte.   @r  lag  an 
(bei)  bem  Sagerfeuer,  al§  er  non  bem  (auten  Sdnn,  ber  non  ben  (Singeborenen 
gemac^t  rourbe  (^arti§.),  unb  non  einem  §i(feruf  aufgeroedt  rourbe.  (Sin  §agel  23 
non  Speeren  roar  gegen  bie  Qelte  geroorfen  roorben,  unb  ^roei  non  ben  ®uropdem 
roaren  in  if)ren  Qelten  fe{)r  fd)roer  nerrounbet  roorben.   3II§  (Gilbert,  ein  ©ng* 
Idnber,  aus  feinem  Qelte  !am,  rourbe  i^m  bie  (=  feinc)  ^^ruft  burd)  einen  non 
einem  ©ingeborenen  geroorfenen  ©peer  burd^bo{)rt.  @r  ftarb  balb  barauf.  '^ad)-  32 
bem  einige  roenige  (Sd)iiffe  non  Seid)]^arbt§  [^teife-]  (5)efeUf(^aft  abgefeuert 
roorben  roaren,  roaren  bie  Silben  fef)r  erfd^redt  unb  fIof)en.   ^ann  rourben  bie 
SOBunben  ber  groei  nerrounbeten  (Sngldnber  non  bem  Seiter  ber  @^ebition  ner* 
bunben,  unb  (Gilberts  Sei(^nam  rourbe  beerbigt.  Iiber  ber  ©telle  ($la^e),  roo  se 
f ein  @rab  gegraben  roorben  roar,  rourbe  ein  groge§  Jeuer  angegiinbet,  bamit  el 
nid)t  gefunben  unb  bamit  ber  Seid)nam  ni(^t  non  ben  ©ingeborenen  gegeffen 
roerben  fonnte.   barauf  gogen  Seic^f)arbt  unb  feine  (S5efe((fd)aft  fo  fc^nell  al§ 
mbglic^  roeiter,  unb  enblic^  rourbe  ^ort  (^ffington  erreid)t.   ^iefe  Dteife  roar  4o 
fe^r  ergiebig,  ha  (58,  is)  burd^  biefelbe  Clueen§(anb  ber  ^eftebelung  erfc^toffen 
rourbe.  —  9^ac^  biefem  erften  Quge  rourben  non  Seii^^arbt  noc^  (46, 7 ;  24,  ge) 
jroei  3Serfuc^e  gemad)t ,  has  auftralif c^e  Jeftlanb  5U  erforfd)en.    SOSir  roiffen 
nic^t,  ob  auf  bem  le^ten  ber  fut)ne  Jorfd^er  non  ben  (Singeborenen  getotet4t 
rourbe  ober  in  einer  l1berfdf)roemmung  ertranf.   @in  ^enfmat  ift  if)m  jur  @r= 
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innetung  (27,  le;  58,  i?)  in  ©^bnc^  emc^tet  ttjorben,  unb  er  mxh  t)on  fcinen 
auftralif d)en -2anb§(euten  nocf)  tmmer  (58, 15)  in  liebenoUer  ©rinnerung  gef)a(tcn. 
Composition  IV. 

4  A.    22,24  —  23,18;  32,36  —  33,8;  33,33  —  33,37;   —   a  great  many,   a  great 

deal  of—;  if,  when;  —  ©ubje!t  in  gragefd^en  unmittelbar  Winter  bcm  erften 
^tlf§t)erb.  §  114  a.  §  77  nebft  %.  1.  2.  3.  4.  (9^r.  1  unb  2)  —  3leIatiD=  (®r.  §  46  a,  b,  c^ 
:3nterrDgattt)=  (§  45  a,  b,  c)  unb  ^etcrminatiopronomen  (§  44  e). 

8  Qn  cinigen  (60,28;  20,34)  ^eilen  ber  britif(^en  Qnfein  begegnen  (60, 20) 
voix  ^reifen  fef)r  alter  grower  8teine.  @§  gibt  einige  t)on  biefen  rof)en  benfmal* 
artigen  ©teinen  auf  (55, 5)  ber  ^nfel  5(ngtefer).  2Bir  finben  fie  auc^  auf  einer 
ber  Drfneg-^nfeln,  in  SOSiltf^ire  unb  unraeit  be§  ^orfe§  9ioUrigI)t  inDjforb= 

12  f^irc.  3Son  raem  raurben  fie  bort  aufgeftedt  (27,15)?  SOBer  mad^te  fie?  2Bann 
TOurben  fie  erric^tet  (27, 17;  59, 33)  unb  unter  rceffen  Seitung  (57, 3)?  SOSir 
wiffen  nici)t,  rcie  biefe  ©teine  bort  [f)in]famen,  aber  einige  ©ef(^ic^t§f(^reiber 
meinen  (26,35),  bag  e§  (=fie)  bie  Strummer  eine§  (irgenbeine§  60, 27)  feltifd^en 

16  ^empel§  finb,  unb  bag  pr  Qeit  (61,  4i)  ber  alten  ^ruiben  bie  33riten  famen, 
[urn]  in  il)nen  anjubeten.  ^ie  ^ruiben  rcaren  bie  ^riefter  ber  alten  ^^riten. 
^ie  Dieligion,  n)eld[)e  biefe  ^riefter  lel)rten,  raar  fel)r  graufam.  @ie  l)ieg  (19, 19; 
46, 5;  19, 16)  ^ruibi§mu§.  2Benn  (60,  as)  fie  bie  ©unft  irgenbeine§  il)rer  (Spotter 

20  gerainnen  ober  feinen  Qoxn  abroenben  raoUten  (40, 23) ,  fo  ftellten  fie  groge 
^(ifige  au§  gledjtroerf  auf,  in  benen  fie  9tinbt)iel)  ober  fogar  5!Jlenf c^en  al§  (ein) 
Opfer  fiir  {,,^11"  60, 20)  ben  ©ott  nerbrannten.  ^lire  gaupt-  (59, 1 ;  61, 12) 
(SJottl^eit  war  bie  ©onne,  n)eld)e  fie  al§  bie  grogte  Wa6)t  in  [ber]  D^atur  an- 

24  beteten.  ^er  ©influg  biefer  ^l^riefter  wax  felir  grog.  (3el)r  raenige  Seute  traten 
i^nen  entgegen,  raeil  niemanb  (19, 1 ;  59, 30)  ntit  bentjenigen  ^u  fpredjen  raagte, 
rceld^er  einen  ^riefter  beleibigt  l)atte.   ^ie  5iJliftel  ift  eine  ^flan^e,  raeld^e  bie 

.     ^ruiben  [fiir]  l)eilig  l)ielten.  Qn  ©nglanb  n)a(^ft  bie  9Jliftel  auf  ber  ©ic^e  unb 

28  auf  bem  Slpfelbaunt.  SKenn  fie  auf  bem  @i(i)baum  n)U(^§,  l)ielten  bie  ^ruiben 
fie  [fiir]  befonber§  (60,  se)  ^eilig.  ^iefe  ^flan^e  rairb  nod^  immer  (46, 9)  in 
(gnglanb  oerraenbet  (gebrauc^t),  aber  nidit  hzi  (at)  ben  Dpfern,  fonbern  al§ 
(eine)  2Beil)nac^t§be!oration.  —  ^ie  britifc^en  Qnfeln,  rael^e  einige  p^onigif c^e 

32  ©eeleute  bie  Qinninfeln  genannt  l)atten,  gel)orten  ben  ^elten,  n)elcl)e  etrca 
50  Qal)re  nad^  ®!)rifto  non  ben  Otomern  unterjo(i)t  (erobert)  raurben.  ^^l§  bie 
Ctomer  i^re  §errf(^aft  iiber  (over)  einen  grogen  ^eil  ber  Qnfel  au6gebel)nt 
l)atten,  nerfurf)ten  (37, 28;  61, 25)  bie  SDruiben,  raeld^e  bie  rbmifcl)e  §errfc^aft 

36nid^t  anne^men  raoUten  (40,29),  ba§  ^olf  an^uftarfieln ,  [fic^]  ^u  empbren. 
^e§^alb  (56,4;  21,10;  27,32;  27,34)  oerfolgten  fie  bie  Moxrnx.  —  ^ie  5lelten 
erlitten  oiel  Ungentad^  (58, 12)  burd^  (58, 14)  bie  $iften  unb  ©(gotten,  oor 
bcren  (Sinfdllen  fie  gar  fel)r  (very  much)  bange  raaren.  Urn  bie  ^riten  gegen 

40  biefe  geinbe  gu  (61,22 ;  61, 18)  nerteibigen,  beren  Slngriffe  (59, 2)  aurf)  (35, 7 ; 
46, 11)  ben  9tomcrn  fel)r  gefdl^rlid^  (59, 25)  raaren,  erbauten  bie  le^teren  (56, 19) 
Sdlle  liber  ben  engen  3:eil  ber  ^nfel.  ©c^lieglic^  (28, 2)  raurben  bie  9ti)nter 
gegwungen,  i^re  !Iruppen  au§  ^ritannien  priid^ugie^en. 

44  B.   9^eflejit)c  giirrobrter  unb  93erben;  S3erben,  bie  nut  im  ^eutfc^en  reflejtu: 

®r.  §  40.  §  42  a,  b  u,  ^.,  c  u.  31.  1  unb  2.  §  82  a,  b.  —  Jo"  im  3^a(f)fafee  uniiberfe^t. 
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^ie  ^iftcn,  uor  beren  ©infatten  bic  35riten  fxd)  immcr  fe^r  (much ;  gar 
fe!)r  very  much  61,9)  gefiirc^tet  fatten,  !amen  oon  (5rf)ottIanb  ^erab  (down 
21,2),  ah  bie  Otomer  \\)xz%xuppzn  prMgejogen  !)atten.  ^te  ungliicflic^en 
(59,  33)  ^ritcn,  bie  fic^  nidjt  auf  it)re  eigenen  ©treitfrafte  oerlaffen  (58,  ss)  4 
j!onnten,  baten  (fragten  21,2)  bie  Slngetn,  i^nen  gegen  il)re  ungeftiimen  g^iii^^ 
u  f)elfen.   ^ie  te^teren  (56, 19),  benen  (ober :  fie,  benen)  'taB  Sanb  ber  ^riten 
no^i  befannt  wax,  rcittigten  bereitroittig  ein,  biefe  §ilfe  §u  leiften  (61,26). 
Qn  if)ren  langen  fd^netten  ©d^iffen  famen  fie  au§  ^eutfc^tanb  iiber  ba§  5iJleer,  s 
griff  en  bie  ^iften  an  unb  trieben  fte  nad^  (to)  if)ren  SBergen  ^uxM.  (Sie  roaren 
nid^t  allein  gefommen,  fonbern  fie  fatten  it)re  Jrauen  unb  ^inber  unb  it)re 
g^reunbe,  bie  ^iiten  unb  Sac^fen,  [mitjgebrad^t.  ^a  fie  ba§  Sanb  berer,  benen 
fte  §ilfe  brac^ten,  feiir  angenef)m  fanben,  begannen  fie  fid^  bort  niebergulaffen  12 
unb  grcangen  bie  35riten,  fi(i)  nai^  bent  n)eft(id)en  2^eite  (61, 10)  ber  -Qnfel  ^nxud- 
gU3ieI)en.  ^ft  e§  nic^t  ein  guter  ^{an  (a  good  plan  56, 42)  fitr  bie  33en)of)ner 
(56, 26)  eineg  Sanbe§,  ftet§  bereit  (15,  4;  18, 6;  24, 27)  gu  fein,  fid^  gu  oer* 
teibigen?  2Benn  man  firf)  auf  bie  §itfe  anberer  (Seute:  of  other  people)  Der=  i9 
lagt  (58, 38),  roenn  man  feine  eigene  (Selbftoerteibigung  oernai^Idfftgt,  fo  roirb 
(58, 20 ;  41,  8)  man  leid^t  (57, 21)  unfdl^ig,  ftd^  gu  oerteibigen.   ^arum  (61, 24 ; 
56,4)  miiffen  roir  (45, 10)  un§  l)iiten  (take  care  59,  le)  unb  un§  bereit  madden 
(41,  s),  un§  gegen  unfere  geinbe  ju  uerteibigen.  —  3((§  ^apft  ©regor  ber  ^roge  20 
nod^  ein  junger  ^riefter  mar,  ereignete  e§  fic|  eine§  ^age§  (Slffuf .  ber  Qtxt  60, 9 ; 
61,  43),  bag  [er],  al§  er  am  ?[Har!tpIa^  gu  9tom  Dorbeiging,  (er)  einige  ^inber 
bemerfte,  beren  3lugen  nirf)t  bunfel,  fonbern  blau  luaren,  unb  beren  gaut[farbe] 
^edblonb  mar.  2(I§  ber  ^aufmann,  ber  fie  oerfaufen  rcottte  (40, 29),  i^m  gefagt  24 
l^atte,  bag  biefe  ^naben  3(nge(n  maren  (maren),  erroiberte  er :  „3)a  il)re  (SJeftd^ter 
fo  engelgleii^  ftnb,  fo  foUten  fie  ni(^t  Stngeln,  fonbern  (Sngel  fein."    5(tg  in 
fpdteren  ^a^ren  berfelbe  ^riefter  fi(^  au§gegeid£)net  f)atte  unb  ^apft  geroorben 
mar,  fd^icfte  er  einen  TOffionar  na^  ©nglanb.  3luguftin  (angte  bort  i.  Q.  597  28 
an  unb  ging  perft  §um  ^ijnige  oon  ^ent,  beffen  ©emaljlin  33ert{)a,  bie  S^oi^ter 
eine§  frdnfif i^en  ^i3nig§,  bereit^  felbft  eine  ©Idubige  mar.  33alb  (59, 10)  barauf 
(62, 10)  murben  fomot)l  ber  ^onig  felbft  al§  auc^  (56,  4i ;  62, 28)  oiele  feiner 
i^eute  befe{)rt  unb  getauft.   3SieIe  Qal)re  ()ierauf  ging  SBinfrib,  ein  englifd^er  32 
SiJlifftonar,  nai^  ^eutf c^lanb,  [um]  feinen  ^eibnif d^en  ^emo()nem  'ba^  @oange= 
lium  §u  prebigen.   Qm  Qal)re  748  murbe  2Binfrib  ober  ^onifa^iug  ber  erfte 
©rjbif diof  oon  ?Ulaing.  —  5n§  bie  beiben  g^eunbe  bie  ©teine ,  hk  hd  bem 
^orfe  9totlrigf)t  ftanben,  betrac^tet  fatten,  fagte  einer  oon  i^nen :  ,,20Sei§t  \>u,  36 
mieoiel  Steine  bie§  ftnb  (mie  oiele  oon  bief en  ©teine  e§  gibt)  ?"  —  „  3^^^^  P^ 
felbft,"  ermiberte  ber  anbere,  „id^  ^ahz  mid^  bemii^t  (61, 25;  57,  e),  fie  mefir- 
mal§  felbft  gu  sdl)Ien,  aber  id^  brai^te  e§  nie  fertig,  biefelbe  Sln^al)!  gmeimal 
^intereinanber  (60,  is)  ju  erf)alten  (40,34)."  —  ^ie  ^riten,  meli^e  hk  pften  40 
oft  angriffen,  fonnten  ftd^  nid^t  oerteibigen.   SDBirft  bu  bi^  oerteibigen,  menu 
bu  angegriffen  roirft?  Q(^  roiirbe  mid^  oerteibigt  l)aben,  menu  ic^  angegriffen 
morben  rodre.    SOSir  merben  un§  oerteibigen,  menu  bie  Jeinbe  mit  un§  ^rieg 
fii^ren  motten  (fommen  un§  gu  befriegen).  3t(§  bie  ^riten  oottig  unfd^ig  ge-  44 
morben  maren ,  fic§  gegen  bie  ^i!ten  unb  ©(gotten  gu  oerteibigen  unb  fie  au^ 
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(14,  15)  ifjrem  Sanbe  p  oertreiben,  glaubten  fie,  c§  rourbe  cin  guter  ^latt 
(a  good  plan)  fein,  fic^  an  bie  ^eutfc^en  um  ^eiftanb  gu  rcenben.  ^ie 
^cutfd)en,  benen  Xeile  ^ritannien§  bereit§  bcfannt  tDaren,  TOiUigten  bereit^ 

4  roiKtg  ein,  bieg  ^u  tun.  ^ie  ^riten  fatten  fetncn  ©runb,  i{)nen  bafiir  p  banfen. 
^ie  Qnfel,  auf  njeld^er  bie  3Infuf)rer  (Setter  58,  14)  ber  beutf(i)en  Stdmme 
lanbeten,  (iegt  in  bem  norboftlid)en  3:eile  (61,  n)  ^ent§.  Qf)r  D^ame  ift  ^{)anet. 
9!)re  Jiiftrer  foEen  (62,  8)  ©engift  unb  §orfa  geraefen  fein.   ©inige  ^iiten 

sfoHen  fid)  auf  ber  ^nfet  3Sig{)t  niebergelaffen  (61, 31)  {)aben.  ^ie  Sac^fen 
befd)u^ten  (to  give  help  to  61,  26)  biejenigen  nic^t,  bie  fic^  an  fie  um  58ei^ 
ftanb  geraanbt  fatten,  fonbern  't>a  fie  \l)x  Sanb  fe^r  angenef)m  fanben  (finbenb 
il)r  S . . .),  naf)men  fie  e§  fiir  firf).  —  3Son  ^ent,  wo  e§  perft  geprebigt  raorben 

12  raar,  oerbreitete  fief)  ba§  ©uangelium  balb  f)ierauf  liber  (62,  32)  9^ortf)umbrien 
unb  anbere  ^eile  @ng(anb§.  2(uf  i^rer  erften  ©jpebition  oerliegen  fic^  (58,  ss) 
Dr.  Sei(i)f)arbt  unb  feine  [Sfteifesj^efellfc^aft  oft  auf  if)re  g^i^ten,  [um]  etn)a§ 
frif(i)e§  gleifd)  5U  befommen  (40, 34).    kiinnen  rvxx  un§  auf  bid)  oerlaffen ? 

16  3SerIdgt  bu  bic^  auf  if)n?  2Birft  bu  bid^  auf  bid)  oerlaffen?  Qft  e§  nid)t  ein 
guter  $lan  (a  good  plan),  fid^  ftet§  auf  fid)  felbft  gu  oerlaffen?  2Benn  if)r 
eud)  nid)t  auf  euere  eigenen  (62, 20)  Hrdfte  (61,17)  oerlaffen  fount,  oerfuc^et  bie 
§itfe  eurer  g=reunbe  ^u  eriangen  (40,  34).   ^a  bie  Sai^fen  ben  iiftlic^en  3:et( 

20  ^ritannien§  fiir  fic^  ^aben  raoUten  (40, 29),  ^raangen  fie  bie  ^riten,  fid)  nad) 
(to)  bem  SSeften  ber  ^nfel  priidjujie^en.  3l(§  Seid)f)arbt§  ©efd^rten  fi(^  in 
i^re  3elte  (p  tf)ren)  priidge^ogen  f)atten,  murben  fie  bur(^  ein  lautes  Sdrmen 
ber  2SiIben  aufgemedt,  raelc^e  Speere  gegen  fie  p  merfen  angefangen  f)atten. 

2  1  SOSann  gogft  bu  bid)  geftern  auf  (to)  bein  Qimmer  ^uriid?  ^^ir  molten  (tagt 
un§)  un§  in  ad)t  ne^men  (to  take  care  59,  le)  unb  un§  gegen  biejenigen  bereit 
fatten  (41,  s),  bie  un§  angreifen  rooHen  (40, 28).  ©s  ereignete  fic^  eines  3:age§, 
bag  ein  junger  ^riefter  am  3[Rar!tp(a^  in  D^lom  oorbeifam.   (£§  ereignete  fic^, 

28  ha^  einige  ^inber  bortf)in  gefd^idt  maren,  [um]  oerfauft  §u  merben.  ^a  fie 
blaue  Stugen  unb  t)e(te§  @aar  t)atten,  bemerfte  ber  ^riefter  fie,  unb  \>a  er  gern 
roiffen  mottte  (unb  fid)  munbernb  60, 12),  raer  fie  maren,  fragte  er  ben  5^auf* 
mann,  au§  raeld)em  Sanbe  fie  f amen  (famen).  (&§  ereignet  fid)  oft,  'i>a^  mix  an 

32  einer  Sad)e  riorbeiget)en  unb  fie  nid)t  bemerfen.  SOSorauf  fat)et  if)r  f)in  (60,  n), 
al§  x^x  an  un§  oorbeigingt  ?  liefer  ^riefter  5eic£)nete  fid)  f)ernad)  (62, 10)  au§ 
unb  murbe  ^apft.  @r  erinnerte  fic^  ber  ^inber,  benen  er  auf  bem  5[Rar!tp(a^ 
in  9iom  begegnet  mar  (to  meet  with  60,  20),  unb  fd)idte  SJliffionare  nai^ 

36  if)rem  Sanbe  au§.  ^a  ^ob  nod^  an  bie  2Borte  bac^te  (fid)  ber  SOBorte  er* 
innerte),  bie  ber  ^oftor  p  if)m  gefagt  l)atte,  fo  beeilte  er  fid)  unb  gog  fid)  an 
(14, 11).  (Srinnerft  bu  bid)  be§  3Jlanne§,  ben  rair  (e^tc  2Bod)e  (14,  is)  faf)en? 
^a  mir  unfere  @efd)td)t§aufgabe  nid)t  mef)r  fonnen  (un§  nid)t  erinnern), 

40  raoUen  mir  (lagt  un§)  ung  t)tnfe^en  (17,  s),  [um]  fie  mieber  gu  (ernen.  SSir 
fe^ten  un§,  al§  ber  Sef)rer  tn§  3^^^^^^  getreten  mar.  2Bir  miirben  un§  gefe^t 
f)aben,  menu  ©tu{)Ie  (57, 5)  fiir  un§  bagemefen  mciren.  3(I§  SOSil^etm  II.  nad^ 
30Sinbfor  gegangen  mar,  t)ielt  er  fid)  oier  ^age  bort  auf  (56, 6).   2Bie  lange 

44  f)tett  er  fic^  in  Sonbon  auf?  SOBie  lange  ^ielteft  bu  bid^  bei  (34,  32)  beinen 
Jreunben  auf.    Cbgleid)  §err  2Baff)ington  di.  fef)r  fd)mad)  mar,  oerfud)te 
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(57, 6)  er,  bic  ^citung  feine§  Unterirc^mens  (2Berfe§)  oon  fcinem  ©tul)lc  am 
genfter  fetne§  gimmers  fort^ufe^cn.    2l(§  bie  33ritcn  ocrfud^tcn  (61, 25),  t^ren 
geinben  SOBibcrftanb  §u  letften,  fanbcn  fte  fic^  gu  fc^roac^.    ^er  33roo!Ii5ncr 
^^fciler  (^urm )  [fiir  fic^  allein  =]  felbft  entf)da  faft  40  000  ^ubifedcn  (of  4 
57, 25)  SJlauerroerf.   ^ie  9tomer  rourbcn  if)rerfeit6  (felbft)  oon  ben  beutfc^en 
©tdmmcn  (61,  le)  angegrtffen.   ^ie  ^riten  raanbten  fic^  an  i^re  JJ^inbe  felbft 
urn  ^eiftanb  (61, 24).   Sollen  rair  uns  an^unfere  geinbe  felbft  raenben?  ^enrr) 
^enball  felbft,   ber  groge  auftralifc^e  ^ic^ter,   l)at   ein  rit^renbeS   ©ebtc^t  s 
Sei^^arbt  ju  ®l)ren  (58, 17)  gefc^rieben.    2Barum  jdl)lft  bu  bie  Stetne  mrf)t 
felbft  (60,  la)  ?  Sie  gdljlte  ba§  ©etb  nic^t  felbft.    ^ie  SSriicfe  felbft  mad^t  einen 
groBen  ©inbntrf  ouf  einen  ^efud)er  (57, 13).    2Bir  roiffen  ni^t,  ob  Seic^^arbt 
unb  aHe  @efdl)rten,  bie  er  mit  fid^  (59, 23)  l)atte,  oon  ben  ^ingeborenen  getotet  12 
rourben  ober  in  einer  llberfc^roemmung  ertranfen.    2Bte  oiele  ©uropder  ^atte 

2.  auf  feiner  erften  Dieife  mit  ftd^  (58, 34)?  SOBie  oiele  ^ferbe  na^men  fie  mit 
nd)  (58,  36)  ?  3Bier)iel  ©elb  nabmft  bu  mit  bir,  al§  bu  nad^  2lmerifa  abreifteft 

( auf brai^ft)  ?   2Bir  merben  uns  oerteibigen,  roenn  "bk  g^inbe  (fommen)  un§  in  le 
unferem  [J8ater]lanbe  an(5u)greifen.    Seib  ftet§  bereit^  (15,  4),  euc^  gegen  hk 
3lngriffe  eurer  J^i^^^  P  oerteibigen.   2Senn  man  angegriffen  mirb,  muB  man 
fic^  nerteibigen.   Cbglei(^  -^eic^l)arbt5  (^efdl)rten  il)re  Qelte  nid^t  rceit  oon- 
einanber  aufgefd£)lagen  (59,  3)  l)atten,  famen  bie  SBilben,  [um]  fie  rodl)renb  ber  20 
S^iac^t  anpgreifen.   Qd^  fagte  bem  §errn,  ben  ic^  oorige  SBod^e  (14, 13)  traf 
(60, 20),  ha%  mir  einanber  gegen  alle  Seute  l)elfen  foUten,  bie  un§  gegeneinanber 
i)e§en  (61, 25)  rooUten  (40, 28).  SQSir  roollen  (Sagt  ung)  boffen,  baB  bie  ^naben 
unb  §err  iEBilfon  fic^  roieberfel)en  merben,  menu  ber  ^apitdn  oon  Siibafrifa  24 
jurucffommt.   SOBo^nt  (61, 32)  xi)x  mett  ooneinanber  ? 
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A.    ^tlfgoerben  §  73  u.  §  75  [gang,   jcbod^  ntd^t  b6  unb  nic^t  bie  3lnm.  2. 

3.  4  Don  §  75  c];  unbegeic^netcr  %atxD  §  84  c.  §  115  a.  b.  28 

^er  groBte  ber  altenglif^cn  ^O)lonard^en  mar  3llfreb  ber  ©roge.   (Sr  foil 
bie  geiftigen  unb  roirtfc^aftlicl)en  Qntereffen  (59, 1)  feiner  Untertanen  gefijrbert 
baben.  @r  fann  fiirroal)r  (indeed  2, 17)  ber  3Sater  feine§  3Solfe§  genannt  merben. 
^enn  fbnnen  mir  uns  eine  eblere  (64,19)  3lufgabe  uorftellen  (58,  32)  fiir  einen  32 
^ontg,  al§  fiir  fein^onigrcicl)  ju  arbeiten  unb  5U  leben  unb  [bamac^]  gu  trad^ten 
(to  strive  63, 1),  ben  2Bol)lftanb  unb  bie  ©efittung  (63, 5)  feine§  ^Solfes  p 
er^ol)en?   2Bir  ^abcn  biefe  brei  le^ten  SOSo^en  (30, 21)  nic^t  ausge^en  fbnnen, 
fonbern  l)aben  tii(^tig  (^art  31, 8)  arbeiten  miiffen.    Qrf)  miinfd^te  (roiinfd^e  36 
17, 14),  mir  l)dtten  unfre  '^riifungen  beenbet  (17, 14).  SBirft  bu  bein  (Sinparfen 
t)eute  anfangen  (30,  35;  31,  20)  ober  roillft  bu  (40, 31)  morgen  um  6  U^r  auf= 
ftel)en?  ^enn  ic^  ocrmute  (60,  19),  bu  roeigt,  'i)a%  unfer  Qug  balb  nac§  8  U^r 
abfdl)rt  (30,  ae).  ^a  ^ob  unb  ^im  fi^er  oerfe^t  rourben  (39,  5),  burften  fie  40 
bie  brei  '^iic^er  [fid^  au5=]rodl)len  (38, 28),  bie  fie  am  liebften  lefen  moc^ten  (am 
meiften   ju   lefen   liebten  45,  32).     SOBer  oon  eud^  ^naben  fann  Satein  unb 
©riec^if^?    SQSer  oon  euc^  fann  nid^t  ©rirfet  ober  Samn=2;enni§  fpielen? 
^2Benn  bu  biefe  ^roei  3pielc  (38, 22)  nic^t  fannft,  fo  follteft  bu  fie  lernen.   SOBann  44 
rotrft  bu  anfangen? 
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aOSoHtc  (62,  s)  ber  ^aufmann  bie  ^naben,  bie  er  auf  ben  ?SJlar!tp(a^  in 
diom  gebrac^t  ^atte,  nid^t  t)erfaufen?  ^a  bie  ^naben  ni(^t  gu  gu§  nac^ 
§^bepar!  gefien  raollten,  fo  fu{)ren  fie  mit  bent  (na{)men  fie  einen)  £)mnibu§ 

4  (27, 28).  SOSenn  bie  ^ruiben  bie  ©unft  (irgenb)  eine§  @otte§  gerainnen  ober 
feinen  Qorn  abraenben  TOottten,  oerbrannten  fie  if)m  ^u  @^ren  (58,  i?)  3Sie^. 
^a  3l(freb  bie  geiftigen  Qntereffen  feineg  3Solfe§  forbern  raodte,  fo  rief  er  ge= 
(e!)rte  5iJldnner  t)on  JenfeitS  be§  SSJleere§  in  (to)  fein  Sanb.  5l(§  Seic^^^arbt  nac^ 

8  ^Berlin  gefontmen  rcar,  roollte  (58, 21)  er  flaffifc^e  [^tjitologie]  ftubieren.  ^ie 
9lomer  t)erfo(gten  bie  ^ruiben,  bie  i^re  ^errfc^aft  nii^t  anne()men  raollten 
(56, 84).  ©in  ^bnig,  ber  ein  raal^rer  (58, 26)  3Sater  feine§  3So(!e§  fein  n)itt, 
follte  alle§  (58, 24)  fiir  bie  Qntereffen  feiner  Untertanen  aufgugeben  n)i(Ien§ 

12  fein.  —  ^ie  ^naben  burften  (43, 30)  fi^  eine  ^'tafd^e  Qngn)er=33raufelimonabe 
(30,  34)  f  auf  en  (burften  ^ben).  ^iirfen  rair  [^in^]ge{)en  unb  (fiir  un§)  felbft 
einige  ^utterbrote  (38, 3)  nef)nten  ?  i)a  ber  ©ingeborene  ein  paar  3Borte  ge- 
brodien  ©nglifc^  fonnte,  fo  na!)men  fie  i^n  al§  i^ren  g^ii^rer  (59, 22).  ^onnteft 

16  bu  beine  @ef(^i(f)t§aufgabe,  al§  bu  fie  aufgufagen  (to  say,  to  say  oif  30, 13) 
l^atteft  ?  ^annft  bu  Jranjbfif d^j?  Qaraol)!,  id^  f ann  e§  (ef en,  aber  id^  f ann  e§ 
nic^t  fpred^en.  ^d^  !ann  nod^  (46, 8)  etn)a§  (41, 29)  Satein,  aber  id£)  t)abe  ntein 
©riec^ifd^  t)bt[ig  (24,  so;  49,13)  Dergeffen.    %Vi  f)atteft  aufpren  fotten  §u 

20  fc^raa^en  (17, 19),  a(§  ber  Se{)rer  in§  Qimmer  getreten  raar.  Ql^r  biirft  nid^t 
mit  (18, 11)  einanber  (§  42  c.  %  1)  fprei^en.  ^d)  mod^te  (45, 33;  45, 4)  je^t 
(15,  4)  nii^t  ^uoiel  @e(b  au§geben.  aOSiirbeft  bu  |ntit  un§  in  Sonbon  bleiben 
raoUen?    ^ie  ^inber  raaren  gem  (45, 32)  im  Qootogifd^en  Garten  (39,  le). 

24  ©ottten  n)ir  biefen  Dxt  je^t  nid^t  fennen  (43, 8)  ?  fagte  ^ob  ^u  ^int.  ^a  bie 
iHbmer  i^re  2;ruppen  an§  ^ritannien  (61, 15)  l^atten  §uriidtgiel)en  miiffen,  fo 
fonnten  bie  ^riten,  bie  nunme{)r  firf)  felbft  iiberlaffen  raaren  (61, 19),  fid^  nid^t 
gegen  bie  ungeftitnten  (61, 21)  Slngriffe  ber  ^i!ten  unb  ©d^otten  oerteibigen. 

28  $6enn  bu  ant  @nbe  be§  @entefter§  nidjt  oerfe^t  rcirft  (37, 34),  fo  roirft  't>u  nod^ 
ein  (46, 7)  Qa^r  f)ier  bleiben  ntiiffen.  §attet  xi)x  ujarten  ntitffen  ?  ^a  rcir  un§ 
nid^t  Derteibigen  fonnten,  fo  tidttet  x^x  un§  tjerteibigen  fotten  (45, 12).  ©ottte 
man  fid^  nid^t  ftet§  (imnter)  oerteibigen  fonnen  (57, 5)?  ^u  ^tteft  tiid^tiger 

82  arbeiten  fotten  (45,  i4 ;  31, 8),  raenn  bu  ^atU^t  oerfe^t  werben  rcoden.  ^u 
ptteft  bid^  nid^t  fe^en  fotCen,  el)e  bu  ®rlaubni§  eri)alten  f)dtteft  (43, 30).  ^u 
^tteft  §errn  @oan§  fragen  (21, 2)  fonnen,  ob  bu  fbnnteft  mit  un§  fpagieren 
gelien  (38,  e).   SOSenn  bie  alten  ^bnige  @ng(anb0  ba§  3=eft  lidtten  miterleben 

36  (55, 26)  fonnen,  'ba§  bie  ^bnigin  i^rem  @nfel  gab,  fo  toiirben  fie  fe^r  erftaunt 
gemefen  fein.  §dttet  \i)x  nid^t  um  ^/2l0  U^r  fommen  fonnen?  SOSir  J)dtten  um 
V4IO  fommen  fonnen,  aber  rair  rau^ten  nid^t,  ba^  mir  bid^  f)kx  finben  mttrben. 
@in  junger  ^riefter  foE  (62,  s)  am  ?iJlarf tp(a^  uorbeigefommen  fein  unb  ge- 

40  fragt  fiaben,  mer  W  ^inber  tudren  (maren)  ?  8o(l  ber  ^aufmann  nid^t  er-- 
mibert  ^aben,  ba^  e§  (fie)  Slngetn  feien  (maren)  ?  %k  ^inber  foHen  in  diom, 
mo  faft  jebermann  bunfe([farbig]  ift,  non  oielen  Seuten  bemerft  roorben  fein. 
^im  fagte  bem  ^utfd^er,  er  fotte  nid^t  marten,  bi§  9^elfon  oon  feiner  ©dule 

44(27,4)  f)erunterfdme.  ^er  50^ann  tat  nidEjt,  rok  if)m  gefagt  roorben  roar 
(62, 21),  fonbern  er  cergag,  bie  ©teine  p  gdliten.   SOBerbet  x\)x  morgen  nid^t 
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au5gcf)cn  biirfen?  Qcf)  ntijc^te  morQen  Qcnt  au^ge^en.  50^od^teft  bu  morgen  gem 
ju  §aufc  bleiben  ? 

B:  ©erunbium  §  89,  oi^ne  bie  5Inm.  auf  @.  249  —  oerbunbeneg  u.  abfol. 
^artig.  §  88  9Regel  2  b.  c.  e  (bi§  laid  claim  to  the  English  throne  auf  ©.  245)  4 
unb  ferner  bie  'Caution'  auf  6.  246  —  5t!!uf.  mit  :3nf.  §  87  c  nebft  Sem.  1.  2.  3  — 
5If!uf.  abracirf)cnb  com  *2)eutf(f)en  §  84  b,  bopp.  2lffuf.  84  a,  —  in  order  to  „um  gu" 
63,36;  to  „um  gu^  64,32;  — that  „bamit"  59,  is;  in  order  that  „bamit"  64,  it. 

Write  out  the  following  sentences,  changing  (turning),  while  doing  so,  the  8 
gerund  phrases  into  conjunctional  clauses :  35,29;  37,3;  37,4;  44,  it;  44,  20;  62,  b; 
63,  2t;  63,  3t;  64,29. 

^a  ©buarb  be§  33efenner§  @nfc(  (55, 29)  erft  gefin  ^af)r  alt  roar,  unb  ha 
ein  §cf)n  Qa^r  alter  ^bnig  §u  jener  Qeit  (61, 4i)  fur  unmiDglirf)  ge{)alten  rourbe,  12 
roarb  §aro(b  sum  S^ad^folger  @buarb§  em)df)(t.  20BiI{)elm,  [ber]  ^ergog  t)on  [ber] 
^Jiormanbie,  inbeffen  (57, 7)  bef)auptete,  ha^  er  ber  red^tmdgige  @rbe  fet  (roar). 
„@buarb  roar  c^",  fagte  er,  „ber  (e§  roar  ©.,  roe(d^er)  mic^  ju  feinem  3^ad^' 
folger  ju  emennen  oerfprac^,  al§  i^  feinem  §ofe  t.  Q.  1057  einen  ^efuc^  ah-  le 
ftattete  (gefommcn  roar  abpftatten),  unb  §aro(b  felbft  Ijat  gefd^rooren,  mir  ^u 
belfen,  in  ben  fid^eren  ^efi^  be§  ^^rone§  ^u  gelangen  (63, 32).    Q^  mill  nid^t 
irgenb  jemanb  (25, 1)  geftatten,  [ha^]  roa§  mir  gef)brt  (63,23;  20,22)  [in  ^eft^] 
^u  l)alten  (64,  ae),  unb  roie  (as  =  60, 23)  id)  fc^roere  ^dmpfe  um  mein  §ergog=  20 
tum  ju  beftef)en  i)atte  (63, 29),  roerbe  i^  je^t  roieberum  (59,  32)  in  ben  ^ampf 
5ief)en  (fdmpfen),  [um]  meinen  Slnfpruc^  auf  ben  englifd^en  3:t)ron  ju  unter* 
ftii^en."    31I§  er  bauon  ^brte,  ba§  2Bilf)e(m  in  ©nglanb  eingefallen  fei  (63,35), 
eilte  ^arolb,  ber  im  'Olorben  (Sng(anb§  mit  feinem  SSruber  im  ^ampfe  lag  (be-  24 
fd)dftigt  roar  [62,  42]  gegen  feinen  SSruber  ^u  fdmpfen),  roeld^er  (fetn  9ie(atit)' 
fa^j  feine  Dberf)o{)eit  (61, 7)  nirf)t  anne{)men  (64, 29)  rootlte,  nac^  bem  fiibtid^en 
3:eile  ber  ^^if^^  (61, 10),  [um]  2BiIf)e(m  entgegen^utreten,   ber  bei  §afting§ 
gelanbet  roar.   @r  traf  if)n  am  15.  Dft.  1066  bei  Senlac,  unb  in  ber  ^^Jleinung  28 
(oermutenb  60, 19),  feine  (Stellung  fei  ftarf  genug,  begann  er  am  folgenben 
^age  bie  Sd^Ia(i)t,  ol)ne  bie  2(nfunft  ader  feiner  3:ruppen  ab§uroarten  (63,  as). 
^ie  ®ngldnber  oerteibigten  fic^  mit  if)ren  Streitdjten,  unb  man(^er  (55, 23) 
5^ormanne  rourbe  roie  [eine  Stange]  §oIg  niebergef)auen.  Unb  obgleic^  e§  2Bilf)e(m  32 
bur^  eine  Sift  gelang,  eine  groge  Qa^I  ber  (Sngtdnber  nieber^ume^eln,  fo  fe^ten 
fie  boc^  (46, 9)  ifiren  ^ampf  f)artnd(fig  fort,  bi§  §aro(b,  beffen  2luge  burd^  einen 
normannif  c^en  ^f eil  burc^bof)rt  roorben  roar,  tot  [nieber]fiel.  3tl§  fie  i^ren  ^bnig 
nicbergeftrecft  f  a{)en  (64, 20),  oerloren  bie  ©ngldnber  ade  §offnung,  je  bie  Sd^lac^t  se 
geroinnen  p  fbnnen  (59, 32),  unb  ftot)en  nad^  (in  58, 10)  atlen  Otid^tungen,  roobei 
fte  fef)r  oiele  3Serrounbete  unb  ©rf^Iagene  (63,44)  juriicf  (f)inten  59, 12)  liegen. 

©(aubft  bu  nic^t,  bag,  roenn  roir  gerabe  (45, 24;  24, 23)  oor  un§  [{)in]= 
jieten  (64, 15),  roir  nur  unfre  ^^^feile  oergeuben?  Senn  roir  f)oc^  f)inauf  in4o 
bie  Suft  [{)inein]frf)iegen,  fo  roirb  ha§>  (t>a§  .  .  Sc^iegen  roirb)  eine  beffere 
^Birfung  ^aben  (62, 27).  D^arf)  ber  2lnfunft  ber  ©ngldnber  (61, 36 ;  64,  i)  oer^^ 
loren  bie  ^ritenben  grbgeren  3:eil  i§re§  eigenen  Sanbeg.  Cbgleid^  fef)r  oiele  oon 
it)nen  (oon  if)rer  Qa^I)  oon  ben  S^ormanen  niebergemad^t  roorben  roaren  (64, 10 ),  44 
fe^ten  bie  Sac^fen  ben  ^ampf  fort  (64,  n).  ^a§  §erumlaufen  in  ber  frifd)en 
Seetuf t  marf)te  bie  ^naben  fef)r  ^ungrig  (43, 35).  5ri§  feine  auftralif d)en  Sanb^^ 
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leute  attc  ©offnung  (59,  si),  Seid^^rbt  jc  raieber  ju  finben,  aufgegcben 
{)atten,  erric^teten  fie  i^m  in  ber  §auptftabt  non  9^eu*Siibn)aIe§  ein  ©tanbbilb. 
aOBir  flatten  feine  §offnung,  if)n  je  raieber  ^u  {ef)en.  ^ie  ©rric^tung  non  feften 

4  SSurgen  an  (in)  mef)reren  rcid^tigen  ^Id^en  be§  Sanbe§  war  2Si(^elm§  SJlittet, 
bie  ©ngldnber  in  Unterraiirfigfeit  (64,  se)  gu  f)a(ten.  ^a§  5(u§raenbig(ernen 
langer  ©teUen  (46,  ae)  ift  ein  guteS  ^Jlittel,  ©pra^en  §u  lernen.  ^a  fie  ^u  fpat 
famen  (14,  u),  foUten  bie  ^naben  guerft  nac^fi^en  (entgingen  bie  ^naben  mit 

8  genauer  9^ot  bent  9fla(i)fi^en  40, 15).  ^a  rair  unfre  ©efc^ic^t^aufgabe  nirf)t 
fonnten,  entgingen  mx  mit  genauer  9^ot  bem  9^acj)fi^en.  ^ie  ©ngldnber,  bie 
i^axt.  ^rdf.)  bem  gafarbfpiel  fef)r  ergeben  rcaren  (62,  is),  Derloren  oft  if)re 
eigene  perfi3nlic^e  3=reii)eit.   ^ie  pf)onigifd^en  (Bztkniz  famen  nac^  ^ritannien 

12  §u  bem  Qraerfe,  mit  (in)  Qinn  ^u  f)anbe(n  (60,42).  ^ob  lernte  gem  ttwa§  itber 
auftratifd^e  (55eograpf)ie  (45, 32).  Um  (63,  ae)  bie  britif(i)en  ^elten  baran  §u 
f)inbern  (61,4),  irgenbmetc^e  §ilfe  nac^  ©allien  ^n  fdE)i(ien,  brac^  (^a\ax  auf 
(ging  6^.),  [um]  gegen  bie  Sriten  in  ^ritannien  felbft  ^u  fdmpfen  (61, 3).  SOSer 

16  roiE  un§  t)erf)inbern,  bort^in  ^u  gef)en?  SOBir  miff  en  ni(i)t,  ob  e§  mafir  ift,  bag 
§arolb  gefd£)raoren  ^atte,  2Bil^elm  bei  ber  ©rlangung  be§  Z^xom§  bef)i(flirf) 
gu  fein  (63, 32).  ^ie  ^naben  brac^ten  ben  S^iadimittag  in  ©iib^^enfington  bamit 
gu,  fic^  bie  ^Qlufeen  angufe^en  (40, 24).   ^6)  glaube,  er  tJerroanbte  me^r  a(§ 

20 15  SJlinuten  auf  bie  ^etrai^tung  (60,  n)  beine§  fc^onen  Olei$geuge§  (38, 33). 
§unbert  Qa^re  nac^bem  Sdfar  nad^  ^ritannien  gefommen  mar ,  mar  e§  ben 
Otbmern  gelungen,  ben  grogeren  3:ei(  jener  Qnfel  ju  erobern.  ©elang  e§  g^dfor 
ni(i)t,  ©allien  in  fieben  Qal^ren  gu  erobern?   5Ufreb  ^atte  fd^raer  ^u  fdmpfen 

24  (63, 29),  ef)e  e§  il)m  gelang,  bie  ^dnen  ^u  fcl)lagen  (ju  erobern  61,3).  20Sdl)renb 
er  mit  ber  2lnlegung  ber  ^rMenpfeiler  (57, 1)  befcf)dftigt  mar,  erl)ielt  Otobling 
eine  tbblic^e  (64,2)  ^erle^ung  anfeinem  3=u^.  2Birmaren  [bamit]  befdjdftigt, 
unfer  ©jer^itium  gu  mac^en  (17,  le),  al§  bie  %ixx  [fict)]  offnete.    Sollten  ^naben 

28  ni(i)t  immer  gu  plaubern  aufl)oren  (17, 19),  menn  ber  Sel)rer  in§  3^^^^"^^^'  ^^^^^'^ 
%VL  Ijdtteft  aufl)oren  foUen  ^u  plaubern,  el)e  ber  Sel)rer  in§  Qimmer  getreten 
mar.  33ift  bu  fertig  mit  bem  Semen  (40,  n;  46,33)  beiner  Seftion?  Qn 
einigen  ^Jlinuten  merbe  id^  mit  (bem  ©^reiben)  meiner  3lbfcl)rift  fertig  fein. 

32  3'^  erinnere  mic^  (62,12),  biefc  ^naben  tJorige  2Soc^e  (14,13)  gefel)en 
p  ^aben.  3Bil!)elm  mar  drgerlid^  baritber,  ha^  er  t)on  §arolb  getdufcf)t 
raorben  mar  (63, 33).  ^a  er  drgerlic^  bariiber  mar,  bag  §arolb  i^n  auf  biefe 
ilBeife  (63, 34)  getdufc^t  l)abe,  fo  fiel  er  in  (Snglanb  ein  (ging  er  einjufallen). 

36  QSerbrieglid)  (angry)  bariiber,  bag  rcir  mieber  ^u  fpdt  famen,  lieg  ber  Sel)rer 
un§  nadfifi^en  (bel)ielt  un§  brin).  3Serbrieglicf)  bariiber,  ))a^  fie  nic^t  gur  rec^ten 
Qeit  gefommen  maren  (15, 8),  lieg  ber  Sel)rer  bie  ^naben  nadjft^en.  2(l§  er 
oon  20Bill)elm§  5lnfunft  in  ©nglanb  ^orte  (63,37),  oerlieg  §arolb  §)orf  unb 

40  marfci)ierte  nadE)  ©enlac.  3ll§  mir  uon  ber  5lnfunft  unfrer  SJlutter  auf  bem 
^al)nl)of  l^brten,  gingen  mir  i^r  entgegen  (35,26;  63,44).  2ll§  jemanb  bem 
^riefter  fagte  (62, 5),  biefe  ^inber  mdren  5Ingeln,  ermiberte  er,  ha^  fie  (Jngel 
fein  foUten.   2Bil§elm  oerftdrfte  feine  ©tellung  baburrf),  bag  er  in  Sonbon  eine 

44  Jeftung  baute  unb  baburcE),  bag  er  eine  dl)nlicl)e  fefte  ^urg  in  ber  alien  ^aupt^ 
ftabt  ber  rceftf dc^fif (^en  S^onige  felbft  (64, 35)  eiTic^tete.  ^aburi^,  bag  bie  9tomer 
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"tnclircre  Sanbftragen  (6 1 ,  lo)  bauten  (mac^ten ),  f onnten  fie  nad)  jcbem  ( bctiebtgen 
61,  ii)  3:eUe  ber  ^gnfel  gclangen  (41,  e).  6tatt  ben  ganjen  ^^ac^t§in§  in  ^om 
(65,2)  obcr  ^ie()  ober  @elb  gu  ga^ten,  be^a!)ltcn  bie^^^drf)ter  nur  [einen]  3:eit  beg- 
fctben  auf  jene  Seife  unb  mufeten  fiir  ha^  iibrige  if)ren  Oberen  ^rieg§bienfte  (eiften.  4 
(Statt  ba§  ic^  if)n  befuci)te  (Qing  i()n  ju fe^en),  befui^te  ermic^.  ^er^nabeoerlie^ 
ba§3^"^^^^^'  ^^^^  irgenb  jemanb  irgenb  etruag  bariiber  ju  fagen;  cr  ging  unb  (a§ 
(gu  (efen)  in  bcm  3intmer  feinev  3[Rutter,  o{)ne  bag  fie  irgenb  etn)a§  bariiber  rcuBte. 

C.    Parsing,    Analysis   (§    119,    note).  —   Sentence   (Simple,    Compound,  s 
Complex),  Phrase,  Clause  (§  120,  and  footnote  §  121). 

Eocercise:  —  1.  Parse  (in  English)  63,  u — le.  —  2.  Analyse  (in  English, 
saying  which  sentences  are  simple,  compound,  complex)  63,  it — 22. 

Composition  VI.  12 

A.  (Unbei'timmte  ^^iirraortcr  §  47:  a  great  many,  a  good  many;  a  great  deal 
of,  a  good  deal  of  §  50  51.  2:  most  bie  meiften,  part  §  22:  others,  the  others; 
ha§>  mjefttt)  §  48—50;  53—54:  55  a.  b.  c;  56  a.  b;  57  a.) 

^ie  ^er^ogin  oon  ^urgunb,  beren  ^lid^erroart  (S:arton  raar,  roar  bie  le 
<5c^roefter  be§  englifc^en  ^onig§  ©buarb  IV.  3f)r  (5Jemaf)t  rcar  ber  beni{)mte 
^arl  ber  5^iif)ne  (59, 25).   SBci^renb  ber  Diegieiiing  (55, 22)  §einind^§  VI.,  beffen 
9^ac^fo(ger  ©buarb  IV.  raar,  gefc^al)  (roar)  e§,  'Ha^  burd^  ben  ^^eiftanb  (61, 24) 
ber  Jeanne  d'Arc  ^aii  VII.  pm  ^onig  non  g^ranfreid^  in  9t{)eim§  gefront  20 
rourbe,  nai^bem  ber  englifi^e  ^bnig  con  Orleans  guriidgetrieben  roar.   2^er 
©rfinber  ber  33u(i)bruc!er!unft  ift  ^ol)ann  Gutenberg,  ber  urn  ba§Qa{)r  1450 
in  SJiainj  kbit  (61, 32).    3((5  biefe  Stabt  i.  3.  1462  erobert  roorben  roar,  be= 
gann  bie  ^unft  fid^  iiber  fel)r  ciele  Sdnber  p  oerbreiten  (62,  32)  unb  rourbe  24 
au^  in  g^lanbern  eingefitf)rt,  roo  ©arton  gu  jener  Qeit  (61, 4i)  roo^nte  (43,  u; 
60,  e).   2Bir  roiffen  ntrf)t,  ob  London  felbft  ben  grogen  (£influ§  (60,  31)  uiiKig 
erfannte  (57, is;  65,34),  ben  biefe ^unft  auf  bie  ©ntroicf lung  berSSelt  (57,12)  im 
aUgemeinen  (56,  is)  ju  f)aben  beftimmt  roar  (66, 23);  bod^  e§  ift  fid^er  (certain  28 
62, 14),  bag  er  i.  ^.  1476  nadt)  ©nglanb  juiitrffebrte  unb  in  2Beftminfter  etne 
^ludferei  eroffnete  (eine  ^rucfpreffe  aufftedte).  ^a6)  fefjr  oielen  3d^roierigfeiten, 
gegen  bie  er  ju  fdmpfen  f)atte,  gelang  es  '\\)\\\  enblirf),  ba§  erfte  ^ud^  in  ©nglanb 
ju  biitdfen.  ©el)r  uiele  anbere,  unter  (among  61,  se)  benen  aurf)  (J^aucer§  2Ber!e  32 
roaren  (e§  gab),  foIgten(64,9)biefemerften33ud)e.  ^eine§  non  i^nen  roar  gdn^Uc^ 
(61, 22)  fret  Don  ^ru(ifef)Iern,  mef)rere  in  ber  ^at  (2, 17)  entf)alten  jiemlic^  ciele. 

B.  (^erfbnlic^eg  ^affio   §81  c   o^ne  bie  3Inm.:  §   75  b  7  5Inm.  1  u.  2  — 
„man"  §  41e  —  ^laffen",  „befel)lcn"  f§  87  c.  ^Sem.  4.]  —  (^rogreffine  unb  emp]^atif(f)e  se 
gorm  §  76,  78,  79  mit  Slnm.  2  —  ^nbifatio  in  inbirefter  Wh^  §  86  a  —  ^rrea'le 
SebingungSfa^e  §  86  d  9^egel  2,  ©eite  238  oben,  §  75  a  3)  —  5tppofition  §  39  — 
„bis"  §  107  —  ^erfe!t  unb  ^pf.  §  85  -    §  117  b). 

Change  from  Passive  to  Active :  Change  the  f ollo^ying  sentences  so  as  to  40 
have  (to  get)  the  active  wherever  there  is  a  passive  voice :  —  55,ii;58,i2; 
58,16;  58,38;  59, 12;  59, le;  59,2?;  59, si— 34;  60,32—33;  61,82;  62,2i;63,  9. 

9Bte  gefd^rlic^  Ci\x6)  bie  Sunben  roaren,  roelrfie  feine  beiben  ©efci^rten  er= 
I)a(ten  f)atten,  fo  gelang  es  [boc^]  ber  (^efc^irflid^feit  be§  Dr.  Seirf)f)arbt,  if)rer  44 
beiber  Seben  ;^u  retten.  ^cm  ©ilbert  adein,  ber  tot  ^ufammengeftiirjt  (gefaHen) 
roar,  al§  er  au§  feinem  3elte  ()erau§fam,  fonnteni(i)t  ge^olfenroerben.  (Sr  fo((  auf 
bent  16.*^  fiib(irf)er  ^reite  [unb]  bent  142.'^  oftlic^erSdnge  begraben  roorben  fein. 
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©ajton  TOurbe  friifier  guroeilen  (53, 21)  al§  ber  ©rfinber  ber  ^uc^brurfer^ 
funft  genannt  (56,  is),  aber  je^t  raeig  jebermann,  bag  btefe  (jene)  ^unft  con 
?iJlain§  nad)  35rugge  eittQefitl^rt  raorben  raar,  et)e  Sancton  fie  bort  lernte.  — 

4  9Zieinanbetn  t)on  benjenigen,  non  rceli^en  ein  ^ruibe  beleibigt  roorben  roar,  war 
e§  eriaubt,  oon  irgenb  einetn  feiner  Ji^eunbe  angerebet  (to  speak  to)  gu  iDerben,. 
unb  nicf)t  burfte  er  (§  75  a,  3lnm.  1)  bei  ben  grogen  Opfern  gegenroartig  fein. 
—  ^aum  rairb  einem  ^efe{)le  je  f(i)leuntger  gef)ord)t  raerben  (62, 21),  al§  bem 

8  [gefiori^t  raorben  ift],  roeldien  ber  ^apft  ©regor  bem  3luguftin  ^^a^^hzn  ^atU. 
^em  ^efe{)le  gel)orc^enb,  foK  ber  ^riefter  fofort  p  bem  ^onige  t)on  ^ent  ge^ 
gangen  fein,  beffen  ©ema^lin  (^onigin),  bie  Stoc^ter  eine§  frdnfifd^en  ^onig§, 
bereitg  getauft  raorben  mar.  —  Stue  ftet§,  mie  bir  gefagt  mirb  (62, 22).  @r  tat 

12  nie,  mie  ifjm  gefagt  morben  mar.  —  3Son  Sltfreb  fann  mit  ^lec^t  (truly  64, 5; 
justly  56,  V)  gefagt  merben  (65, 10),  hai  er  ber  meifefte  unb  grogte  aller  alt^ 
englif^en  5D^onard^en  gemefen  ift.  ^enn  ftrebte  er  nid)t  beftdnbig  (63, 1)  [bar^ 
nact)],  ben  mirtfi^aftlid^en  SOSo^lftanb  feine§  3Sol!e§  ju  forbern  unb  il^r  geiftige§ 

16  9^it)eau  (65, 4o)  ju  f)eben?  —  ^ann  nic^t  con  §arolb  gefagt  merben,  bag  er 
ein  tapferer  8o(bat  gemefen  ift?  —  £)bmol)l  oon  ben  alten  ffanbinat)ifcf)en 
§etben  fomol)l  al§  con  einigen  anberen  gorf  c^ungSreifenben  (59, 33)  gefagt  mirb, 
t^a^  fie  ftc^  bi§  (§  107)  an  bie  ^iiften  ^Jlorbamerifas  gemagt  l^dtten  (63,  le),  fo 

20  geprt  [bo(^]  bie@{)re  (65,  n),  2(meri!a  entberft  p  ^aben,  einem  (some)  fpdteren 
grogen  ©eefal)rer  (58,  3).  Qn  ber  2:at  ift  er  ber  eingige  (5!Jlann),  oon  bem  mit 
9ied^t  be{)auptet  merben  !ann,  ha^  er  jenen  Continent  entberft  l)ahz,  benn  erft 
nad)  feiner  (Sntbedung  murbe  berfelbe  (er)  ber  europdifdjen  ^olonifation  er- 

24  fd^loffen  (58, 14).  —  Qn  ben  Qimmem,  in  benen  ba§  Slbfd^reiben  ber  alten 
^anbfd^riften  beforgt  (getan)  murbe,  burften  bie  SJ^iind^e  nit^t  miteinanber 
fpred)en.  —  ^ie  g)anfee§  nal)men  S^^eu^^lmfterbam  unb  alle  iibrigen  ^Id^e,  bie 
con  ben  ^oKdnbern  in  ^efi^  genommen  morben  maren.  —  ^a§  @nbe  oon  Seic^* 

28  ^arbt§  Qug  mar  ber  ©olf  oon  Carpentaria  (58, 11),  meld)er  nad^  einem  3SJlarfd)e 
(Oteife)  erreid)t  murbe,  auf  melc^em  feine@efe((fd)aft  oielUngemacf)  burd^^i^^^'^^^ 
()atte.  [Um]  ftc^  mit  folc^em  frifc^en  i^Ui^d}  ^u  oerforgen,  mie  ba§  Sanb  [e§]  ge^ 
md{)rte,  oerliegen  fie  fid)  {)auptfdd)(id)  auf  i()re  Jlinten.  ^Der  fuf)ne  g^orfd^ung^^ 

32  reif  enbe,  oon  bem  nie  [etma§]  ge{)ort  morben  ift,  f eitbem  er  ^ule^t  gen  SBeften  auf* 
bra^,  mirb  oon  f einen  beutf ^en  unb  auftralif d^en  Sanb§teuten  f e!)r  I)od)  gef c^d^t 
(58,  le).  —  ^ie  grage,  oon  mem,  mann  unb  p  meld^em  ^"^ede  (60, 42)  bie 
8teine  bet  (near)  bem  ^orf e  D^o(lrig{)t  auf geftellt  murben ,  mirb  f)i)d)ftma{)r' 

36  f  c^einlidE)  niemal§  beantmortet  merben.  @§  ift  ein  ^un!t,  iiber  ben  [bie]  @efd^id)t§= 
fd)reiber  nod)  nid)t  ^ur  Qbereinftimmung  gelangt  finb  (60, 19).  3SielIeid^t  merben 
fie  noc^  oon  mand^em  ©elel)rten  betrai^tet  (60,  n)  merben,  ol)ne  ha^  biefer  (er) 
un§  xi)x  @e{)eimni§  (60,  le)  oerfitnben  (ergdf)len)  fann.  —  ®aju§  QuliuS  Sdfar 

40  f)at,  mie  oiele  (3zki)xtz  glauben  (mirb  oon  oielen  (i5ele{)rten  geglaubt),  ben  D^t^ein 
jmif(^en^ob[eng  unb  Slnbernad^  iiberfi^ritten  (24, 24).  ^a  er  fid^  oor  ben  milben 
(61, 21)  ^eutfd^en  fiir^tete,  blieb  Sdfar  nur  fiinfge^n  2:age  (@r.  §  67)  auf  ber 
red^ten  @eite  (55, 5)  be§  9ft^ein§.  %k  (B^Iad)t,  in  melc^er  2(rminiu§  bie  D^tomer 

44  i.  Q.  9  n.  ®{)r.  befiegte  (to  conquer),  !)at,  xvk  oermutet  mirb  (to  suppose,  per- 
f onl.  ^affio),  im  Steutoburger  SOBalbe  (the  Teutoburgian  Forest)  ftattgefunben. 
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ilBie  alt,  glaubft  bu,  roar  ^ob  (.§  64)  in  bem  Qa^re,  in  roelc^em  mix  \i)m 
juerft  auf  ber  c^artbduferfc^ule  begegneten?  Q&}  oermute,  er  roar  ungefd^r  15 
[Qa^re  a(t].  —  ©nblic^,  5  ?[Rinuten  narf)  V47,  fam  er  an,  nac^bcm  er  feit 
(§  107,  5)  mef)r  als  ^/4  Stunbe  auf  fic^  fiatte  roarten  (affen.  —  3In  (in)  4 
5af)renf)eit6  ^f)ennometer  ift  ber  ©efrierpunft  bei  (at)  32,  ber  Siebepunft  hzi 
212  @rab  iiber  ^^uH.  —  SKoUen  @ie  mir,  bitte,  fagen,  roieoiel  U^r  e§  ift? 
D^arf)  meiner  \Xi)x  ift  e§  5  i)Jlinuten  nac^  ^Ub,  aber  fte  ging  f)eute  frill)  4  SJlinuten 
nac^  (to  be  slow,  §  117a  31.).  Qc^  (§  41b)  ban!e  Q{)nen,  bann  ift  [ja]  noc^  a- 
oielQeit.  Qrf)  muB  (§  80)  bis  (§  107,i)  \'47  einen  ^rief  auf  bie  ^^^oft  bringen; 
ic^  fc^reibe  geroobnlic^  alle  14  iage  nac^  §aufe.  —  ^ie  Sonne  ging  {)eute  frit^ 
15  ^Jlinuten  nac^  4  auf  (to  rise  74, i) ;  ic^  moc^te  gern  roiffen  (60, 12 ;  45,33), 
roann  fte  f)eute  abenb  untergefjen  roirb.  12 

2Benn  ^arolb,  ftatt  (65, 2)  hk  3rf)(ad^t  ant  Sage  nac^  feiner  Slnfunft 
auf  bent  Senlafer  33erge  an^ufangen,  geroartet  f)dtte,  bi§  (27,  3  ober  63,  ss) 
aUe  feine  3:ruppen  fid)  oerfantmelt  f)atten,  fo  f)dtte  er  bie  S^omtannen  fc^Iagen 
!i)nnen.  ^Sielleic^t  (43,  si :  62, 37)  auc^,  rcenn  bie  (Sngldnber  bie  Sift  gcnterft  i^ 
f)dtten,  roe(d)c  bie  oerf  c^Iagenen  9^omtannen  angeroanbt  flatten  (64,  se),  unb 
roenn  [fie],  ale  fie  ibven  ^i)nig  burc^  einen  ^feil  ^u  ^oben  geftrecft  fa^en,  (fte) 
nirf)t  aUe^offnung  oerloren,  fonbem  ^artndrfig  roeitergefdnipft  fatten,  roiirbeeS 
if)nen  roabrid)ein(i(f)  (30, 31 )  gelungen  fein,  bie  Sd^tac^t  ju  geroinnen.  —  S^ac^^  2a 
bent  er  befof)lcn  batte,  95erftdrfungen  aus  [ber]  9lortnanbie  §u  fc^icfen,  benen 
entgegenjutreten  fein  anberes  englifcfjes  §eer  ba  roar,  gelang  e§  SGSil^elnt,  ftc^ 
gum  ^bnig  txomn  p  laffen  unb  ftc^  §unt§cvm  (63,  i9j  non  ©nglanb  gu  mac^en. 

2((5  ftc^  ber  5^i)nig  oon  ^ent  oon  3(uguftin,  bem  (§  39)  SJItfftonar  be§  24 
^apftes,  im  Qa{)re  597  batte  taufen  laffen,  folgte  (2, 7;  64, 9)  er  bem  ^ci= 
fpiele  (62, 27 )  feiner  ©ema^lin,  hk  bereit§  (already  14,  9)  in  i^rer  frdnfifc^en 
^cimat  (58,  33)  befe{)rt  (62, 14)  roorben  roar. 

^a  bie  Qenfuren  (37, 26)  ber  ^naben  febr  gut  roaren,  lie^  §err  35.  bie  28 
^inber  nac^  Otic^monb  f)inunterfaf)ren  (to  go  do^vn)  unb  bas  „2Boc^en=@nbe'' 
(39,  9;  42,  35)  bei  (38, 5)  ber  Srf)roefter  oon  Jrau  ^.  jubringen. 

^m  (in)  atten  53ritannien  lie^en  bie  bruibifc^en  '^riefter  (the  Druid 
priests)  niemanben,  ber  i^nen  entgegengetreten  (60, 31)  roar  ober  nic^t  geljor^t  32 
batte,  an  ben  gro§en  Dpfem  teilnef)men. 

^ie  erfte  3(u§fte(Iung  (27,  i?)  ber  Qnbuftrien  (59, 37)  aller  QSoIfer  (nation 
27, 16)  fanb  in  bonbon  im  Qaf)re  1851  ftatt.  (2ie  f)atte  einen  grogen  ©infTu^ 
auf  [bie]  englif(i)e  Qnbuftrie,  hk  oon  jener  Qeit  an  (64,  35)  eine  rounberbare  ss 
^ntroirfelung  gef)abt  (genommen)  \)at.  Sie  fanb  in  einem  G5(a§f)aufe  (glass 
house)  ftatt,  bem  fogenannten  (61,39)  ^riftall=^a(aft,  ben  Gilbert,  ber  ©ema^l 
ber  ^onigin  3Siftoria  (28, 9),  roeld^er  ber  §auptfdrberer  (chief  promoter 
59, 1 ;  63, 2)  bes  ®ebanfen§  [66, 22)  biefer  erften  gro^en  SlusfteUung  geroefen  4o 
roar,  im  (in)  Hyde  Park  (28,  n ;  27, 10)  ^atte  erricf)ten  laffen. 

C.    Conversion  of  Sentences  (§  126). 

Convert  (from  Simple  to  Compound,  from  Compound  to  Simple, 
from  Simple  to  Complex,  from  Compound  to  Complex,  etc.)  65, 10 — 65, 30.  44 


f)QO  Repetition:  Exorcise  A, 

3ttr  ^ieber^oltttt^ 

(g(e{(^§ettig  a(§  ^oriibung  ^ur  freierenStiliibung  unb  ^ur  freienSa^umraanblung). 

[A.]   ^ie  @infuf)rung  be§  ©f)riftentum§  (of  Christianity  @r.  S  H)  in 

4  (65,  9)  ^ritannien  mtlbertc  natMi(i)erraeife  (56,  37)  ben  friegerifi^en  ®eift 

(62,35)  feiner  ^eruo^ncr  (56,26)  unb  befferte  (62,  i?)  a(hndf)(ic^  (62, 23)  i{)ve 

^eibnif(i)en  ^rduc^e.  —  O^ne  (59, 21 ;  §  lll,i)  ^apft  ®regor  (62, 12)  raiirben 

ik  ©nglanber  (62,  le)  raa^rfc^einlic^  (30,  31)  t)ie(  fpciter  ^um  (S:^nftentum  be^ 

8  U^xt  roorben  fein  (61,  42).   ^a  er  feinen  SCunfrf),  felbft  nac^  biefem  norblic{)en 

Sanbe  gu  ge{)en,  nxd^t  befriebigen  (62,  u)  fonnte  (57, 5)  fo  tjeranla^te  (62, 17) 

er  einen  ^enebiftinermbni^,  biefen  teutonifc^en  ©tdmmen  ha^  ©uangetium  §u 

prebigen.    ^anf  (59, 15)  ber  @infu!)rung  be§  Sf)riftentum§  gaben  bie  ^riten 

12  ba(b  x^x  alte§  Softer  be§  @lucffptel§  unb  ii)re  ®en)ol)n()eit,  t()re  cigene  perfon^ 
(id^e  g=rei()ett  auf  einen  2Biirfeln)urf  ^u  fe^en  (62, 20),  auf  (58, 24). 

^ie  guten  @efe^e  (56, 13)  3Clfreb§  be§^^rogen  unb  feine  raeifen  ^Jflagregeln 
(64, 26)  ^ux  g^orberung  t)on  ^Biffen  (63, 4)  unb  (S^efittung,  begannen  (55, 19) 

16  al§ba(b  (59, 10)  nic^t  nur  (65,  36)  ha^  geiftige  unb  gefeHf(i)aft(icf)e  9^iDeau 
(65, 4o),  fonbern  auc^  ben  n)irtf(^aft(id)en  2Bc»f)(ftanb  (63,2 )  p  {)eben  (65,4o).  — 
^nfolge  (62, 25)  ber  3:atfad^e,  bag  (63, 3)  er  all  feine  ^emiif)ungen  (62, 31 )  bem 
bff  enttic^en  2DSol)le  (27, 20),  raibmete,  gelang  e§  2(lfreb  admdf)lic^  (62, 23),  fein  Sanb 

20  (61, 33)  gu  {)eben  (65, 4o).  ^e  ntel)r  (64, 10)  ein  ^onig  fein  Seben  ber  offent(icf)en 
2DSo^(faf)rt  (63, 2)  rcibmet  (27, 20),  befto  nte{)r  fann  (barf)  er  ber  ^anfbarfeit 
(27, 20)  feine§  3So(!e§  ftd^er  (37, 34)  fein.  —  Qu  bem  Qxvedt  (60, 42)  unter  feinem 
QSolfe  ^enntniff e  nnh  ©efittung  gu  cerbreiten  (62,32),  rief  2(lfreb  ciele  gele{)rte 

24  9)ldnner  in  (into)  fein  Sanb  (61,  33)  unb  raar  felbft  bemiif)t  (57, 27),  lateinifcfie 
^iic^er  in  feine  englifc^e  5D^utterfprac^e  (59, 4o)  ^u  iiberfe^en.  —  Urn  (63, 35) 
feine§  3Solfe§  2Bol)lfaf)rt  p  ^eben,  mad^te  Sllfreb  pcrft  (first  &x.  §  99)  gute  (5Je= 
fe^e,  bann  (64, 20)  fuc^tc  (62, 36)  er  anbere  9Jlittel(64,36),  fein  Sanb  §u  forbern. 

28  3Sorau§gefe^t,  bag  (56, 33)  bie  ©efe^e  eine§  Sanbe§  gut  finb,  unb  ha}i 
i^nen  bereitraillig  (61, 26)  ge^ori^t  rairb,  unb  r>orau§gefe^t,  'ba^  bie  geeigneten 
(proper  56, 27)  5!Jlagregeln  (64, 26)  ergriffen  raerben,  ha§  gefellfcl)aftli(^e  S^iueau 
beg  ^olfe§  (65, 4o)  §u  l)eben  unb  bie  natitrlic^en  §ilf§quellcn  (59, 36)  be§  Sanbe§ 

32  auS^unii^en  (64,  se),  rcirb  bie  bffentlic!)e  2Bol)lfaf)rt  unb  ber  Sol)lftanb  ber 
^en)of)ner  balb  gemel)rt  (63, 5)  rcerben. 

^ienormannif^e@rciberung(55,i5)beeinftugte(65,86)nic^tnur(65,37)ba§ 
politifi^e  (69, 23)  Seben  ber  ©ngldnber  (62,  le)  bebeutenb  (55, 28),  fonbern  brarf)te 

36  aud)  groge  3Serdnberungen  (55,22)  in  il)rer  @pra(^e  l)eruor  (56, 33).  —  ^ro^ 
(59, 15 ;  63, 2)  ber  ^atfadt)e  (63,  3),  bag  bie  franjofifdje  8prad^e  in  (65, 9)  alien 
{Scl)ulen  be§  ^ijnigreicl)§  (56, 4o)  eingefiil)rt  raar,  unb  obn)ol)l  (58, 27)  bie  oberen 
^laffen  graei  ^a{)rl)unberte  l)inburrf)  (for  63, 20)  franjoftf cl)  fprai^en,  be^auptete 

40  bie  englifd)e  ©pracl)e  il)ren  ©tanb  (64, 12),  nicl)t  jeboc^  (58,  sj,  o^ne  (63, 33) 
bag  fie  groge  ^erdnberungen  (55, 22)  erlitt  (58, 12).  ^ie  S^lorbleute  (68,  is), 
bie  ft(i)  in  granfreid^  (63, 20)  niebergelaffen  (to  settle  61, 31)  l)atten,  l)atten 
[ba§]  5ran§i)ftfcl)[e]  i^rer  eigenen  teutonifcl)en  (Sprac^e  tjorgejogen  (42,  is). 

44  2Bdl)renb  im  ^erlauf  (rad^renb  49,  ic)  feineg  9Jlarfd)e§  (58, 29)  bur(^  bie 
glitl)enben  (brennenben)  (£benen  be§  auftralif ci)en  3^eftlanbe§  bie  ^ebanfen  feiner 
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©efd^rten  bent  ©nbe  t^rer  Oteifc  ^ugeroanbt  raaren,  ftimmten  (to  make  feel) 
(grtnnerungen  einer  frii^ercn  Qeit,  roelc^e  iiber  i^n  Qefommen  roaren  (in  feincn 
©eift  gefommen  luaren),  Setc^f)arbt  fiir  einen  3(ugenblicf  (3, 15)  traurtg  (58, 15); 
boc^  niemalg  (2, 22 ;  3, 12)  fii^lte  er  fiii)  entmutigt  (59, 26),  unb,  t^a  er  bie @efa^r  4 
bes  3ogent§  erfannte  (rouBte,  roa§  fiir  eine  @ef a^r  im  3{uf f c^ieben  (59, 21)  roar 
=  there  was),  brang  er  barauf,  baB  (to  make)  feine  Seute  (©cfellfc^aft  59,20) 
fo  fi^neU  a(§  mog(t(^  uorriicften. 

2(I§tro^(59,i5)t)erDielenS^roierigfeiten(65,4i),gegenroe(c^eergu!dmpfen  s 
gef)abt  f)atte,  unb  bie  if)n  nie  (2,22;  3,12)  bermaBen  (62,35)  entmutigt  (59, 26) 
{)atten,  ha%  er  (58,24)  feine  ^:8erfurf)e  (59,26)  aufgab,  c§  ©arton  enblid)  (27, 10) 
gelang,  ein  gebrucf te§  iSud)  lier^ufteaen  (66, 15),  erfreute  i^n  bief er  ^Inbticf  (63, 19) 
fe{)r,  unb  biefer  (Srfotg  (62, 31 )  belo^nte  il^n  ^od^  (55, 28)  fiir  all  feine  '^emiil)ungen.  12 
3:ie  nte^rfac^en  (66,  le )  ^ruc!fel)ler  jeboc^  (57, 7),  bie  ha§  ^uc^  tro^  ber  gro^en 
Sorgfalt,  bie  barauf  oerroanbt  roorben  roar  {66,  u),  ent^ielt,  oerbroffen  il)n  arg. 

e§  ift  ftetg  (27, 5)  gefdl)rlic^,  feine  (§  43  a)  eigene  Selbftoerteibigung  ju 
oernac^ldffigen  (61, 23).   3tlle  ^iirger  (58, 25)  foUten  (45, 12 )  ftet§  roillen§  unb  le 
bereit  fein,  urn  il)re§  i^atertanbes  (58, 27)  roillen  alle§  ^u  tun  unb  ^erjugeben 
(58, 24).  —  @g  ift  befannt,  baB  (perfonlicf) !)  roer  fiir  bie  Qlerteibigung  ber  @l)re 
feine§  Sanbe§  ftirbt,  [al§]  ein  $elb  ftirbt. 

[B.]  Questions  to  be  translated  and  to  be  answered:  1.  ^^a§  20 
fanben  ^roei  in  Crforbff)ire  reifenbe  g-reunbe  eine§  3:age§  (2l!fuf.  ber  Qeit,  60,9) 
an  ber  Sanbftra§e?  2.  SiBorauf  blicften  fie?  3.  2Ba§  fagte  einer  oon  il)nen? 
4.  531it  roem  fprad^  er  (60,33)?  5.  Qn  roem  fagte  er  biefe  ^3Borte?  6.  ^(x§ 
erroiberte  fein  Jreunb  ?  7.  2Ba§  fiir  eine  Segenbe  gibt  e§  iiber  biefe  Steine  ?  24 
8.  ^annft  bu  mir  fagen  (25, 1),  roa§  ha§  @el)eimni§  biefer  3teine  ift?  9.  >Bann 
famen  bie  3teine  bierl)er?    10.  ^2Ber  ftellte  biefe  (Steine  ^ier  auf  (27, 17)? 

11.  Sinb  [W]  @efrf)i(^t5fcl)reiber  iiber  biefe  Jrage  (15,  ze)  einig  (60,19)?  41,i5. 

12.  ^a§  uermuten  einige  @ef c^icfltsf c^reiber  ?    13.  SOSo  finbet  man  (60, 20)  28 
dl)nlicl)e  3teine?  14.  ^n  roelrf)er  ©raffc^aft  (24,32)  ©ngtanbs  liegt  Stonef)enge? 
15.  3Bo  liegt  3lnglefet)?  16.  ^k  (46,4)  rourben  U^  feltifrf)en  ^riefter  genannt? 
17.  ^ci§  fiir  eine  Dteligion  lebrten  fie?  18.  SSeldies  ift  ber  9^ame,  unter  (by)  bem 
il)reOietigion  befannt  ift?  19.  Sarum  roar  fie  eine  graufameDteligion?  20.  ifiSorin  32 
oerbrannten  fie  5Bieb  unb  i))lenfd)en?  21.  ^a^  uerbrannten  fie  in  geftoc^tenen 
^dfigen ?  22.  '^^arum  uerbrannten  fie  bief etben  (fie)  ?  2.3.  ^Baiitm  beteten  fie  "bk 
©omican?  24.35>arum  roagten  roenige,  ben^^rieftem  entgegenjutreten?  25.2Belc^e 
^flanje  roirb  in  (Jngtanb  ju  ^]5>ei^nad)t§beforationen  nerroanbt  ?   26.  2Bouon  ift  36 
bie§  ein  alteeUberbleibfel?  27.  ^IBarumrourbe  bie  5)liftel ber  f)eiligen@i(^enl)aine 
gef djnitten  ?    28.  2Cem  gef)i)rten  t)k  britifd)en  Qnfetn  ju  (61, 4i)  jener  Qdf^ 
29.  Sa§  lernen  roir  iron  ^erobot  iiber  hk  britifc^en  ^nfeln?   30.  Qn  roelrf)em 
Qal)rl)unbert  uor  ^bnftu^  lebte  ^erobot?  31.  3Barum  bcfucf)ten  (famen  . . .  ju  4o 
befuc^en )  bie  pfjonijifrfien  3eeleute  biefe  Qnfeln?  32.  3Bie  (17, 30;  46, 4)  nannten 
bie  pl)oni3ifd)en  Seeleute  biefe^nfeln?  33.  Ser  famnac^  ben^lliini^iern?  34.  Sen 
l)atte  Ruling  Gdfar  bereits  unterjoc^t (conquer)?  35.  Qn  roelrf)em 3af)re  fam  er 
narf)  ^^ritannien?  36.  Unterjod^te  er  bie  ^riten( 41, 15)?  37.  SKie  roeit  fatten  bie  44 
9tomer  il)rei)errfcl)aft  ^unbert^a^re  fpdter  ausgebclint?  38.  SOSarum  cerfolgten 
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fie  bie  Druiben  ?  39.  2Barum  marf)ten  bie  9li3mer  Sanbftrafeen  ixbzx  ben  fubli^ert 
^eil  ber  Qnfel?  40.  2Sie  {)eigt  jene  alte  9fli3nter[(anb]ftra§e,  bie  no^  ^eutptagc 
(60,28)  x)orf)anben  ift?  41.  3Sor  tt)emn)arenbie^ritenfe{)r(61,9)bange?  42.  Qu 

4  (60, 42)  raelc^em  Qraecf e  bauten  bie  Dtotner  einen  ^all  quer  iiber  bcti  en^en  ^eit 
ber  gnfel?  43.  ©egen  raen  raoUten  (40, 28)  bie  dibimx  xijxz  ^romnj.  fc^ii^en? 
44.  3Kelc^e  etabtliegt  (56,17;  55,5;  56,2o)  am  Xi^ne?  45.  3Ba§  fxir  QSer^ 
anberungen  (55, 22)  fanben  ftatt  n)df)renb  ber  Q^xt,  in  roelc^er  (bag)  bie  Dlbmeic 

8  in  33ritannien  [i3er]blieben?  46. 2Bann  uerliegen  bie  Sflomer  "t^k  britif  d^en  ^nfeln? 
47. 3Son  raem  raurben  bie  Dtonter  p  (at)  jener  geit  an  gegriffen  ?  48. 2Ba§  mugten 
bie  Oiomer  (raaren  gegrounQen  ^u)  tun  ?  49.  SOSie  niele  ^a{)re  maren  bie  Dflomer 
in  SSritannien  t)erblieben  (56,6;  58,4)?  50.  ^0  ift  Seic^!)arbt  ein  Stanbbitb  er* 

12  ric^tet  (59,38;  45,88)  roorben?  51.  ^iSann  raurbe  [bie]  ^roofl^nfer]  ^riicfe  ^um 
erftenmal  bem  3Ser!e^r  eriiffnet  (57,33)?  52.  2Bie  t)iele  9Jlinuten  brauc^t  man 
(nimmt  e§  57, 18;  36,?)  [um]  iiber  bie  ^riicfe  gu  gel)en  (57, 19;  57,34;  24,24)? 
53. 20Sel(i)er  non  ben  englifc^en  ^iinigen  iiatte  ben  erften  ^eilDom  ©d^Iog  SOSinbfor 

16  gu  bauen  angefangen?  54.  Sem  !)atten  bie  §oUdnber  bie  @tabt9^eu*3lmfterbam 

meggenommen  (t)on  [56, 21]  mem  genommen)?  55.  'Boburd^  mar  9ftobIing§  3:ob 

x)erurfac^t  morben?  56.  SOSelc^er  g^lug  mirb  ber  amerifanif^e  Di^ein  genannt? 

57.  2Ber  griff  Uz  ^riten  an,  al§  bieOtomer  il)re  Streitfrdfte  t)on  35ritannien 

20  guriid gegogen  ^tten?  58.  3ln  men  manbten  fict)  bie  ungMIic^en  (59, 33)  33riten 
um  SSeiftanb  ?  59.  Sie  {)iegen  bie  (melct)e§  maren  bie  S^lamen  ber  (28, 25 ;  19, 2 ; 
46, 5)  beiben  g^ut)rer  ber  Slngeln,  ^iiten  unb  ©ad)f en  ?  60.  2Baren  bief e  Seute 
imftanbe,  bie  g^einbe  ber  93riten  gu  oertreiben?  61.  SKarum  fatten  hk  ^riten 

24  menig  @runb,  it)nen  gu  banfen  ?  62.  2luf  meld^er  ^nfel  liegen  bie  ^eutf c^en 
fic^  nieber  ?  63.  2Bie  uiele  ^onigreid)e  erri(^teten  fie  im  Saufe  ber  geit  (61, 37)  ? 
64.  Setc^er  ^apft  f(^i(fte  c^riftlic^e  Senbboten  nact)  ©ngtanb?  65.  9Q3eI(i)en 
^iinig  bef ef)rten  bief e  5Ulif fionare  ?  66.  3Son  raelc^em  Crte  t)erbreitete  fic^  ha^ 

28  ©oangelium  iiber  einen  grogen  ^eil  @nglanb§? 

67.  Se((i)e§  t)on  ben  fieben  in  (Snglanb  t)on  ben  3Inge(n,  ^iiten  unb  Sad^f en 
erridjteten  ^bnigreid)en  (59, 37 ;  61, 38 ;  56, 4o)  murbe  ber  leitenbe  (65, 1)  @taat 
(56, 10)?  Unter  (among  61,36)  biefen  fieben  ^onigreid)en  murbe  SOSeffe^  ber 

32  leitenbe  ©taat,  nad^bem  fid)  im  ^a^re  827  Egbert  Don^SBeffe^  gum  §errn  Don  ganj 
@ng(anb  fiiblic^  uon  ber  gortlj^go^be  (61,?;  9,35)  gcmad^t  l^atte  (see  page  84). 

68.  SOSer  murbe  pm  ^iinig  ermdf)(t,  a(§  ©buarb  ber  ^efenner  geftorben 
mar?  69.  SOSarum  mar  ber  ®nfel  (Sbuarb  be§  ^e!enner§  nid^t  gemd{)It  morben? 

36  70.  SOBer  er{)ob  3lnfprud^  auf  ben  englifrf)en  ^{)ron,  a(§  er  won  bem  3:obe 
@buarb§  unb  oon  ber  SOSa^I  §aroIb§  f)i3rte?  71.  2Ka§  l^atte,  wk  er  erfldrte, 
(Sbuarb  ber  ^efenner  i{)m  t)erfprod^en?  72.  20Ba§  bef)auptete  er,  bag  ^arolb 
gef d)moren  {)atte,  fiir  if)n  §u  tun  ?   73.  SOBoriiber  mar  er  drgerlid^,  ai§  er  oon 

40  ^arolb§  3:()ronbefteigung  ^brte?  74.  So  lanbete  er?  75.  3Karum  fing  §aro(b 
bie  ©d^Iad^t  an,  o^ne  ba§  ©intreffen  alter  feiner  ^ruppen  abgumarten? 
76.  2Ba§  befall  ber  oerf d^lagene  2BiIt)eIm  feinen  Seuten  §u  tun,  ai§  er  bie  eng* 
lif^en  Dtei^en  feft  ftetjen  faf)?  77.  SJlerften  bie  ©ngldnber  bie  Sift?  78.  2Ba§ 

44  bemirfte,  bag  (ma(^te  62, 3;  19, 13)  hk  ©ngldnber  alte  §offnung  hk  ©d^Iad^t 
^u  geminnen  oerloren?   79.  Sann  lieg  (interrogative  g^orm  Don  to  have  §  77 
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f%.  2)  2BUf)etm  fid)  jum  ^ontg  Don^nglanb  fronen?  80.  ^urc^  roelc^e  9)littel 
(60,  le)  gelang  e§  25>it^erm,  bie  ©ngldnber  nteberju^alten  (64,36)?  81.  2tn 
roetc^en  ^^^Id^en  lie§  er  Jeftungen  bauen,  [urn]  feine  Stellung  ju  befeftigen? 
82.  2Ba§  fiir  ein  neueg  8gftem  brac^ten  bie  9^onnannen  mit  ftd^  nad^  ©nglanb  ?  * 

83.  2QSer  ift  ber  erfte  ber  engtifc^en  ^onige,  bem  ber  gro|ere  ^eil  g^ranf= 
rei^§  gel^orte?  §einric^  II.,  ber  erfte  ber  Pantagenet^^onige  (see  page  85); 
er  wax  ber  @rbe  ber  noniiannifrf)en  ^onige  unb  i^rer  ^efi^ungen  (56,  a)  in 
Qranfreirf)  unb  ()atte  me()rere  anbere  fran§oftfd)e  ^rooinjen  burc^  (58, 14)  feinen  s 
3Sater  unb  burc^  feine  3Dlutter  erl^alten.  Seine  Diegierung  (55, 22)  begann  im 
^ai)xe  1154,  unb  fein  9fiacf)fo(ger  (68,9)  roar  fein  So^n  !Ri(^arb  Soroen^erj. 

84.  SOBelc^er  DZation  geprt  bie  @^re,  ben  ©rfinber  ber  33u(^brucferfunft 
^eroorgebradf)!  (66, 15)  §u  f)aben?  85.  Qn  roeld^er  ©tabt  roo{)nte  ber  ©rfinber?  12 
86.  ©eprte  gtanbeint  bem  ^erjog  (56, 24)  oon  33urgunb,  ai§  (laicton  in  ^riigge 
lebte?  87.  2Bie  f)ei§t  ber  beutfc^e  ^aifer,  beffen  Jrau  eine  ^od^ter  ^art§  be^ 
^ii^nen  (59, 25)  roar?  88.  ©troa  roieoiele  Qa^re  ^atU  bie  ©rfinbung  ber  ^uc^- 
brucferfunft  ftattgefunben,  ef)e  ^Imernfa  entbecft  rourbe?  89.  ^^er  roaren  bie  le 
©efdl^rten  (58,  so)  ®utenberg§  in  ?IJlain§,  burc^  beren  ^eiftanb  (61, 24)  ber 
(Srftnber  intftanbe  roar,  feine  ©rfinbung  ju  ntac^en  ( fjeroorjubringen  66, 15). 
90.  SOSeigt  bu,  in  roelc^er  Stabt  ein  Xenfmal  ^ur  ©rinnerung  an  (27,  le)  ben 
©rfinber  ber  ^Suc^brucferfunft  erric^tet  roorben  ift?  91.  2Bann  ftarb  (56, 42)  ber  20 
englifc^e  ^ic^ter  3:enni)fon?    [43,  i4.   See  page  141.] 

Transformation  of  Sentences   (§  127,  §  126,  Sentence  9> 

Mxercise:   A.    Rewrite   —  in  one  continuous  text  —  while 
transforming  its   several   sentences   —   the  passage  67,  27  —  67, 44. 24 
B.  Transform  iuto  several  sentences  each  of  the  f  oUowiug  paradigms : 

—  1.  A  Roman  priest,  having  recently  landed  in  the  island  of  Thanet,  was 
brought  before  the  King  of  Kent.  Converted  by  his  eager  words  the  King, 
whose  wife  was  already  a  Christian,  suffered  himseKto  be  baptized(62,27;.  28 
— 2.  The  difficulties  were  such  as  to  discourage  a  man  less  bold  than  Dr.  L. 

—  3.  After  getting  reinforcements  sent  from  the  Continent,  WilHam 
marched  on  London.  —  4.  In  spite  of  spending  two  months  in  Germany  he 
has  learned  very  little  German.  —  5.  The  undertaking  was  too  important  32 
for  the  Americans  to  assign  it  to  anybody  but  the  first  engineer  of  the 
day.  —  6.  Navigation  and  commerce  increased  the  prosperity  of  England 
(69, 17).  —  7.  Maritime  enterprise  develops  the  manly  character  of  a  na- 
tion (69,  is).  —  8.  The  invention  of  printing  promoted  knowledge  and  36 
raised  the  intellectual  standard  of  society  (65, 4o).  —  9.  =  59,21—23  [delay 
subst. ;  to  ^  ^  not  to  do  a  thing  (not  to  act)  at  once  (inunediately,  in  time, 
in  proper  time)  —  to  be  slow  or  late  (not  to  be  punctual,  quick,  prompt) 
in  doing  a  thing  —  to  defer  doing  a  thing  55, 20,  to  put  off  doing  a  thing  4o 
(See  Proverb  176,7;  the  opposite  2,15)-  to  procrastinate  =  to  put  off  from 
day  to  day]  —  [scarcity  49,  le  =  small  quantity,  short  supply ;  adj.  =  scarce  ; 
adv.  =-  scarcely  66,  35 ;  scarcely  (hardly)  enough  (sufficient  70,  34)].  — 
10.  =.  68, 1—7.  44 


Death  of  Edward  VII.  and  Accession  of  George  V. 

When  the  main  bulk  of  this  book  was  in  type,  and  almost  entirely 
printed,  the  sad  news  arrived  of  King  Edward  VII,  having  suddenly  passed 
away,  after  a  short  illness,  on  May  6  th,  1910. 

King  Edward  VII.  had  acceded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  nearly 
sixty,  succeeding  to  his  mother  Queen  Victoria,  in  1901. 

After  his  body  had  lain  in  state ,  first  in  the  Throne  Room  of 
Buckingham  Palace ,  London ,  then ,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  paying  their  respect ,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  coffin  was  transferred  to  Windsor,  where  the  king  was  buried,  in 
the  Royal  vault  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  on  May  20  th. 

The  day  of  his  burial  was  observed  as  a  day  of  general  mourning, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Among  the  many  Kings  and  Ruling  Princes  who  took  part  in  the 
impressive  funeral  procession  in  London ,  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
German  Emperor  was  the  most  conspicuous. 

On  the  opening  of  the  sitting  of  the  Reichstag  on  the  Monday 
following  King  Edward's  death,  Dr.  Spahn,  the  Vice-President,  said :  — 
''The  unexpected  news  of  the  demise  of  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. 
has  deeply  moved  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  the  entire  Imperial 
House.  The  bereavement  is  all  the  harder  because  ties  of  blood  closely 
bound  our  Emperor  to  the  deceased  monarch.  The  entire  German 
nation  feels  true  and  heartful  sympathy  for  the  mourners  .  .  .  Grief 
lieth  heavy  on  the  kindred  English  people ,  whose  mourning  for  the 
sudden  decease  of  the  King  is  deep  and  universal.  We  associate  our- 
selves with  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  world  at  the  heavy  loss  which 
the  British  Nation ,  w^ith  its  royal  family ,  has  suffered.  As  a  sign  of 
your  sympathy  you  have  risen  from  your  seats,  and  thus  shown  that 
you  approve  of  my  words". 

From  among  the  numerous  press  comments  giving  utterance 
to  the  world's  sympathies  with  the  British  Nation  in  its  grievous 
sorrow  we  quote  a  passage  of  the  Berlin  North  German  Gazette 
(May  8  th  1910):  — 

''King  Edward  did  not  succeed  to  the  Throne  of  his  fathers  until 
he  was  well  advanced  in  years.  And  to-day  the  world  will  be  at  one 
in  the  verdict  that  he  has  well  used  the  short  span  of  years  during 
which  it  was  given  him  to  rule  and  that  he  has  faithfully  and  success- 
fully administered  the  inheritance  handed  down  to  him.  With  untiring 
devotion  he  placed  at  the  service  of  his  people  and  of  his  Empire  the 
wealth  of  experience  which  he  had  gained  as  Heir  to  the  Throne,  his 
great  talents  of  statesmanship  inherited  from  his  parents,  and  his 
brilliant  personal  qualities,  which  were  extolled  on  all  sides.  And  the 
British  nation  thanked  him  with  a  respect  and  a  love  which  found 
eloquent  expression  on  every  occasion. 


His  Gracious  Majesty  King  George  V. 
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Photograph  by  W.  &  D.  f  owney,  Pliofographers,  T,ondon  SW. 

According  to  old  tradition,  each  king  in  England  is  publicly  proclaimed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  new  reign.  The  following  passage  shows  the  old-fashioned 
language  of  such  a  proclamation :  —  "We  ...  do  now  hereby,  by  one  Voice 
and  Consent  of  Tongue  and  Heart,  publish  and  proclaim  That  the  High  and 
Mighty  Prince  George  Frederick  Ernest  Albert  is  now,  by  the  Death  of  our 
late  Sovereign,  of  Happy  Memory,  become  our  only  lawful  and  rightful  liege 
Lord  George  the  Fifth ,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India:  To  whom  we  do  acknowledge  all 
Faith  and  constant  Obedience,  with  all  hearty  and  humble  affection:  beseeching 
God,  by  Whom  Kings  and  Queens  do  reign,  to  bless  the  Royal  Prince  George 
the  Fifth  with  long  and  happy  years  to  reign  over  Us." 
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Edwatd  YIL  and  Georg  V 


In  Germany  we  think  of  the  late  King  with  sincere  recognition 
of  his  personal  merits  and  of  his  great  qualities  as  supreme  head  of 
ihe  English  nation  and  as  the  ruler  of  a  vast  Empire."  — 

'The  true  value  of  King  Edward's  services  to  Britain  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  world'  —  says  a  London  newspaper  —  'can  never  be 
known  until  the  well-guarded  archives  of  the  European  Powers  yield 
up  their  secrets.  Men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  agree  that  he 
has  earned  personal  respect  outside  the  bounds  which  British  institu- 
tions set  to  the  influence  of  the  ruler.  He  encouraged  worth  in  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  He  honoured  men  illustrious  in  science 
and  art,  in  commerce,  and  in  the  learned  professions,  and  by  so  doing 
gave  effect  to  an  ideal  which  he  once  expressed  to  Gambetta,  "To  take 
those  who  are  most  distinguished  in  science,  letters,  trade,  and  make 
nobles  of  these  men,  so  that  our  nobility  remains  a  real  aristocracy." 
Supreme  in  statecraft,  a  pioneer  in  all  deserving  works  of  philan- 
thropy, he  was  truly,  and  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word.  The  First 
'Gentleman  in  Europe'.  — 

King  Edward  VH.'s  eldest  son  having  died  in  1892  ,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  by  his  second  son,  George,  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  an  article,  which  bears  as  its  heading  'The  Empire  and  the  New 
Sovereign',  the  Times  says:  —  'Hope  and  confidence  will  be  throughout 
ihe  British  world  the  opening  note  of  King  George's  reign.  We  have 
lost  in  King  Edward  a  Monarch  worthy  of  his  Empire  and  its  love,  but 
we  have  gained  as  true  a  Monarch  in  his  son.  He  ascends  the  Throne 
in  a  time  of  critical  and  momentous  change.  The  political  system,  the 
•defensive  system ,  and  the  commercial  system  of  the  Empire  are  all 
;alike  confronted  by  the  alternatives  of  rapid  development  or  insidious 
decay.  We  cannot  rest  where  we  are.  We  have  to  adapt  our  methods 
and  remodel  our  forms  to  the  needs  of  a  new  and  ever-changing  world. 
We  have  to  draw  closer  together  if  we  are  not  to  fall  insensibly  apart. 
The  difficulties  are  great,  but  so  is  our  capacity  for  surmounting  them. 
We  must  meet  them  in  a  spu'it  as  free  from  foolish  optimism  as  devoid 
of  doubt  and  fear.  The  desire  of  all  parts  to  co-operate  with  each 
other ,  the  binding  sense  of  a  common  patriotism ,  the  instinctive  de- 
votion to  one  Flag  and  one  Throne ,  have  never  been  greater  than  at 
the  present  time.  The  path  towards  Imperial  consolidation  has  never 
yet  lain  so  clearly  in  our  view.  These  aspirations  and  these  resolves 
may  well  centre  in  King  George ,  the  first  of  our  Imperial  Sovereigns 
to  make  himself  as  well  known  in  the  Dominions  as  in  the  Motherland. 
If  years  are  given  him  in  keeping  with  our  strong  and  natural  hope, 
the  future  of  Imperial  miion  will  be  made  or  marred  within  the  period 
of  his  reigm  Marred  it  will  not  be  if  his  peoples  and  his  statesmen 
esm  rise  to  the  level  of  his  own  wise  outlook  and  clear-set  aim. 
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Words  (to  be  learned  by  heart)  and  Notes. 

the  scholar » 

ber    (bie)    an 

sh)'l^ 

Tim  = 

tim 

Sc^ule     ober 

Timothy 

2:imot^eu§ 

ti'mopt 

the  student 

Untoerfitdt 

stjudnt 

Bob  =  Ro- 

9lobert 

boh 

Serncnbcobcr 

bert 

ro'b^t 

fonftroie  ©tu= 

pulling 

giel^enb 

pu'h^j 

bienbcffiffcne 

blanket 

roollne  ®e(fe 

blavjfcH 

the  English 

1.  ber,  raelc^cr 

counterpane 

obcre  ^ttt= 

Mu'nUr- 

Scholar 

©nglifc^  lernt 

bccfe 

pem 

the  English 

'  2.  ha^  93uc^, 

oft  prep. 

ab  Don 

of 

Student 

au§  bem  man 

Bob's  bed 

93ob§  <8ett 

bobz  bed 

©nglifc^  lernt 

huUo 

^eba 

hv  lO^' 

special 

befonberg 

spe-si 

get  up 

fte^  auf 

get  V'P 

edition 

STuSgabe 

edi'sn 

Parker  rings  ^arfcr 

Parker  rhjg 

for 

fur 

for 

the  beU 

Idutet 

d^bd 

beginner 

2Infdnger 

h^gi'nfr 

to  ring 

Iduten 

t3  W^ 

higher 

l^b^er 

hai'^r 

beU 

mode 

bei 

forms 

Hlaffen 

prmz 

loud 

laut 

laud 

words 

SKbrtcr,  So= 

»drdz 

enough 

genug 

mr>'f 

fabeln 

doesn't  he 

Idutet  er 

dvznt  hi 

to  be  learn- 

au^rocnbig gu 

Ub*ldrnd 

ring?    = 

nic^t? 

ed  by  heart 

lernen 

bai  hart 

does  he  not 

tut  er  ni(f)t 

dvz  hi 

to  learn 

lernen 

tdarn 

ring? 

Idutcn? 

not 

notes 

gi^otigen,  ^n= 

noi^ts. 

waking  up 

aufroac^enb 

^t'k'fj  V'p 

merfungen 

to  wake 

roac^en 

ueik 

rubbing 

reibenb 

rv'b'fj 

SKETCH  I. 

to  rub 

reiben 

rvb 

sketch 

©«33e 

skets 

his  eyes 

feine  3Iugen 

h'z  ai'z 

one 

eing 

uvn 

eye 

Slugc 

at 

first 

erftcr,  e,  e§ 

fdrst 

what 

roag 

huot 

dialogue 

3n)iegefprac^ 

dai'^hg 

six  o'clock 

fecf)§  U|r 

si'ks^klok 

©cfprdc^ 

already 

fc^on 

oire-di 

getting  up 

ba§  5luffte^en 

ge't'^  v'p 

stiU 

immer  nod^ 

stii 

bedroom 

Sd^lafgimmcr 

hed'rum 

I  feel 

id^  fii^Ie  mic^ 

ai  fTi 

of  prep. 

Don 

ov 

sleepy 

fcflldfrig 

slrpt 

Charter- 

bie ^art^du= 

tsar't9r 

sleeping 

fc^lafenb 

slrp'i^ 

house  School     fcr=Srf)ule 

liaus  skui 

to  sleep 

fc^lafen 

slip 

at 

an,  an,  m 

cet 

that's  how 

fo  iff  § 

dcets 

Godalming 

cngl.  ©tabt 

go'd^mf}j 

it  is 

hauHi'z 

Surrey 

engl.  ®raf= 

S»Y? 

that  is 

ba§  ift 

dcBt  iz 

frfiaft 

how 

rate 

hau 
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Sketch 


it    •:;-:> 

■lit 

to  wash 

fid^  n)afd)cn 

uos 

every  morn-^  jebcn  J&lorgcn 

^'vr^ 

I  say 

bu  pr  map) 

ai  SBi- 

in4H4  V 

^^  :^  '^'"     :  -V 

.  ,  rnor'nhj 

where 

rco 

h^hr 

make'liaste 

mad^  fc^nell 

m&h  heist 

my 

mein 

ma' 

haste 

^aft,  (gile 

Mist 

sponge 

©d)n)amnT 

spv'ndi 

get  dressed 

aie^  bid^  an 

get  drest 

don't  you 

fiel)ft  bu  nic^t 

^  dountjusi' 

(roetbc  angejogen 

) 

see?  = 

to  di-ess 

angiefien 

t^dres 

do  you  not 

du  ju  not 

twenty 

aromisig 

iue-nt^ 

see? 

SI 

minute 

ajlinute 

mi'nU 

there 

bort,  \ia 

de^r 

past 

Dorbei,  nacf) 

pafit 

by 

bei 

ha' 

have  you 

Ijaft   bu    t)er= 

hce'vjii 

foot 

guB 

fut 

forgotten  ? 

gcffen? 

pjrgo'tn 

has  dropped 

ift  l^erunter  ge 

'-  h(^z  dropt 

to  forget 

Dergcyfcn 

forget 

down 

fatten 

daitn 

Doctor 

®o!tor ') 

dO'M^r 

has 

^at 

h(jBZ 

said 

fagte 

sed 

down 

nieber 

dann 

last  week 

oorige  SBoc^e 

lastui'k 

on 

auf,  on 

on 

about 

iiber,  in  betrcff  ^baw^ 

floor 

f^upoben 

flor 

being 

ba§  Sein 

U'">j 

all  right 

(alle§    ridjtig) 

oi  rai-t 

more 

mel^r 

mor 

na  fd)bn 

punctual 

pUnftUc^ 

pv'filcsudi 

rU[=Iwill[ 

ic^  roiU  auf= 

a'i  pik  v'p 

no 

nein 

ndu 

pick  up 

f)eben 

(ai  nii) 

I  have  not 

i(^  l^abc  nic^t 

aihwno't 

after 

nac^ 

aft^r 

I  won't  be 

ic^   roiK    nic^t  a'uount  bi 

a  few 

einige  roenige, 

-fjii 

late  again 

roieber    3U 

leH^^gen 

ein  paar 

fpat  !ommen 

are  you? 

btft  bu? 

ar  ju 

to  be  late 

3ufpat!ommen  i»hileH 

ready 

bereit,  fertig 

re'd^ 

late 

fpat 

im 

now 

nun,  je^t 

nau 

I  won't  = 

ic^  rata  nid^t 

yes 

i<i 

jes 

I  will  not 

ai  uji  not 

I'm  coming 

td^  fomme  fd^on  aim 

again 

raieber 

&gen 

kvmifj 

to  throw  off 

abroerfen 

pro^^  o'f 

I'm  =  I  am 

td^  bin 

ai  crm 

off  adv. 

ab,  raeg 

of 

to  come 

!ommen 

t»  kom 

the  sheet 

ha%  Sa!en 

d^  sU 

just 

gerabe,  eben 

dzml 

to  get  out 

auSfteigcn 

get  awt 

I  am  going 

ic^  roiU,  bin  in 

t  gou'it\ 

out  oiprp. 

au§ 

aut  ov 

to 

©egriff  gu 

to  put  on 

angiel^cn 

put  o'n 

to  go 

gc^en 

gdu 

trousers 

^ofen 

trcLu'z^rz 

brush 

Surfte,  biirften  hrm 

socks 

©triimpfe 

soks 

he  brushes 

er  biirftet 

hrvsiz^) 

to  begin 

anfangen 

h'gin 

hail- 

^aar 

llhr 

*)  %xt  ®ire!toren  (headmasters,   he-dm 

ast^rz)  ber  grb^eren  enalifdien  ©c&ulen  finb 

cielfad^  ®o!toren  ber  Sl^eologie  (Divinity,  d'l 

i'nm). 

2)  fe^r  oertraulid^;  rabrtltA:  ic6  faae. 

8)  ^a^  ( 

mSlautenbem  ^i[d)Iaute  (7,  4—7) 

bem  ntc^t  nod^ 

ein  ftuntmeS  e 

folgt,  fte^t  in 

be§  einfad^en  -s:  he  catches,  8,33. 
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Sketches  I  and  II. 

i 

comb 

^amm 

JcOt*m 

to  enter 

eintreten  in,  b€=  U  ent^r 

to  put  away 

roeglegen 

Upuui^'' 

treten 

don't  you 
want  = 

1         loiaft 
[           hii 

dOuntju 

big 
boarding- 

groB 
^cnfton§gc= 

big 

bordif^  haus 

do  you  not 
w^ant  ? 

nid^t? 

JJt/fCt' 

du  ju  not 

house 
to  sit  down 

bdube^) 
fief)  fcfeen 

tf  sit  dau'ii 

a  glass  of 

ein  ®Ia§  9Jlilc^  ^glasw 

their  poss. 

i^r 

difr 

milk 

miik 

desk 

^ult,©c^ultifc§  desk 

if 

roenn 

if 

to  take  out 

]^erau§ne]^men, 

U  te'k  awt 

if  so 

roenn  bie§  hex 

l^eroomel^mcn 

%a\i  ift 

book 

SBud^ 

buk 

drink 

trin!c 

dri^k 

paper 

papier 

pB'p^r 

quickly  adv. 

fc^nell 

kuikh 

papers 

f(f)riftlic^e  ^r= 

peip^z 

in  time 

gur  rccfjten  ^cii 

i  mta*m 

beiten 

narrative 

ergd^Ienber 

ncerHiv 

to  speak 

fprec^cn 

t3  spik 

Scil,  @r3d]§= 

to  prep. 

3it 

tu 

lung 

Arthur 

^Irtl^ur 

arpir 

south 

Siibcn,  fiiblic^ 

saup 

Jackson 

^adfon 

dzoeksn 

question 

grage 

k^e'sisn 

neighbour 

51ad)bar 

nli'b^r 

answer 

^Introort 

ans^r 

to  show^ 

geigen 

§du 

who 

loer 

M 

me 

mir,  mic^ 

ml 

where 

too 

liuhr 

on  prep. 

an 

on 

when 

toann,  roenn 

h^en 

what  page 

roeld^e  ©eite 

huotpSidz 

grammar 

©rammati! 

grcem^r 

Koman 

romif(^ 

roumm 

lesson 

Se!tion,  2luf= 

le'sn 

history 

©e[ce)ic^te 

M'sPri 

gabe,  Sei§r= 

to  begin 

anfangen 

b^gin 

ftunbe 

to  start 

obgel^cn,    an= 

start 

learn 

leme 

Urn 

fangen 

conjugate 

fonjugiere 

ko'ndsuge*t 

from 

oon  ( —  ab) 

from 

present 

^rdfen§ 

prezmt 

1  top 

Spige,  oberfter  top 

tense 

3eit,  Sempug 

tens 

■ 

Sell 

infinitive 

:3nfinitio 

>nft'n4w 

forty-nine 

ncununboicrgig  fortina**n 

comma 

$8eiftric^ 

ko'im 

1  from  ...  to 

oon  ...  bi§ 

it  goes 

eg  ge§t 

gOuz 

SKETCH  n. 

1  he  does 

er  tut 

dvz 

two 

groei 

tu 

1  paragraph 

3rbfa^ 

pce'r^gr^f 

second 

aroeiter,  e,  e§ 

se'kmd 

fifty-eight 

ad)tunbfunf3ig  fift^ef't 

study 

©tubium,    Sir 

=  stvd^ 

three 

brei 

pr-i 

beitftunbe 

lines 

3cilen 

la^nz 

^)  %\t  meiften  englifcf)en  Sc^ulen  finb  Sllumnate.  ©arin  rool^nen  bie  ©c^itler  in  mel^reren 
boarding-houses  (-hauziz)^  beren  jebe^  einer  ber  masters  mit  feincr  S^rau,  unterftii^t  burc^ 
cine  dltere  2Birtf(f)afterin,  bie  matron  (mettnn),  leitet.  5tu§er  ben  ®ienftmdbd)en  l^at  jebeS 
boarding-house  einen  SOlann  gum  93ebienen,  SReinigen  ber  ©tiefel  ufro.,  hen  fog.  house-servant 
(sdrvmt)  (l^ier  Parker  parA-^rj^  unb  oielleic^t  no^  einen  jiingeren  Saufburf^en.  <3)ie  @(^ul= 
gebdube  beauffi(f)tigt  unb  l^dlt  in  Crbnung  ber  school-servant. 
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4 
line 

Skct< 

3eile                 lam 

jh  11 

then 

bann 

den 

from  the 

t)on  untcn        hoUm 

to  copy  out 

abfc^reiben 

hop^  au't 

bottom 

into 

§inein  in 

intu 

bottom 

©runb,   untcr= 

Mr. 

^err 

mister 

fter  Seil 

James 

^a!ob 

dz&mz 

lot 

gjlaffe,  aJlenge  Jot 

master 

Scorer 

master 

to  read 

3U  Icfcn             U  rid 

boys 

^naben 

hoig 

nearly 

nal^cgu             m^rli 

boy 

^nabe,  ©d^iiler  6a« 

pages 

©etten              pB*d^f0 

stop  talking  l^bren   auf  gu 

stop  to'k^oj 

to  wish 

roiinfd^cn           P  ui§ 

fpred^en 

I  wish 

td&   raitnfci^te 

to  stop 

axii)alten 

stop 

rool^l 

to  talk 

f|)red)en,  plau: 

■■  tok 

I'd  =  I  had 

td^    l^dtte,   i^    a'dy  di'lfK^d 

bern 

l^atte 

to  stand  up 

aufftel^en 

sicend  vp 

glad 

frol^                  gl(Bd 

quietly  adv. 

ruf)ig 

k»at-4h 

but 

aBcr                  hvt 

sit  down 

fe^t  eud^ 

I've  =  I  have  td^  ^ahe            aiv,  a^'iif^v 

monitor 

©rmal^ner  ^) 

monH^r 

I  have  got 

id^  l^abc  erl^als   a«  h^v  go't 

to  bring 

bringen 

hri'ij 

ten,  bcfommen 

list 

Siftc 

list 

my  repeti- 

baSroaStd^gum ma^  rep^- 

to  see 

3U  fe^en 

st 

tion 

5luffagenauf=    USn 

whether 

Ob 

hue'd^r 

l^abc 

any 

trgenbroeld^e 

em 

to  repeat  1 
to  say  off  j 

auffagen           r^tt 

absent 

abroefenb 

(Bbsnt 

l^crfagcn            sB^  o'f 

(fel^lenb) 

the  Greek 

ben  gum  5Iu§= 

present 

anroefenb 

prezmt 

repetition 

roenbiglernen 

to  call  over 

aufrufen 

koi  Ou'V^r 

aufgegebenen 

the  boys' 

ber    ^abcn 

hoiz 

Slbfd^nitt 

names 

Seamen 

ne^mz 

grted)ifd^er 

the  boy's 

be§    ^naben 

hoiz 

^oefie 

name 

3lame 

ne<m 

haven't  = 

§abe  ni^t         }i(emt, 

to  find 

finben 

famd 

have  not 

hcev  no't 

that  conj. 

m 

dfnt 

finished 

beenbct             fi'nist 

none 

!eine 

nvn 

finished  do- 

fertig gemad^t 

to  give 

geben 

giv 

ing 

tZi**t*j 

back 

guriidE 

bcek 

doing 

ba§  Sun 

Mac  Gre- 

fd^ottifd^er 

m^k- 

not  .  .  yet 

noc^  nid§t         not  .  .  je< 

gor^) 

S^ame 

gre-g^r 

Latin 

lateinifd^           IcBtm 

walking  up 

]^inge!)enb  gu 

uok'triv'ptu 

long 

lang                 Za^ 

to  the  mas- 

be§   Se^rerS  d^  masUrz 

exercise 

1.  libung          e'ks^rsai^ 

ter's  desk 

^ult,    ^a= 

desk 

2.  ©jergitium 
)ncr,  ©rinnerer  =  3tuffe]^er.    (5o 

t^eber 
i^ei^t  ber  ntit  ber  Slufred^terl^a 

^)  ®xma 

Itung  ber  Orb 

nung  betraule  (Sd)iiler;  top-boy  ^rimu§. 

2)  5lIIe  mit  Mac  anfangenben  Xiamen 
nal;men  (g.  93.  Mackintosh)  ben  ^tlgent  auf 
Macbeth  (10,8),  Macaulay  (10,7). 


finb  fc^ottifd^ ;  fie  l)ahen  alTe  mit  roenigen  2lu§a 
ber  gwcitcn  ©ilbe,  alfo  Mackenzie  =  m^/ce'w^?*, 


- 

Sketch  II. 

1 

please 

Bittc 

plu 

mine 

mcincS,    ba§ 

main 

sir 

mein  ^err 

S^r 

meinige 

this 

biefer,  c,  c§ 

dis 

is  getting 

roirb    gerabe 

ge-t^^ 

to  mean 

Bcbeuten 

mm 

bound 

eingebunbcn 

baund 

oak 

@ic^c 

6u]c 

in  Latin 

auf  Iateinif(^ 

no 

ncin 

nOr* 

in  German 

auf  beutfc^ 

mistake 

^cljler 

mismh 

the  Tiatin 

iia^  Sateinifc^i 

y 

will  you  tell 

raoHen  ©te  mu 

:  ^ilju  te'imi 

the  German 

ba^  ^eutf^e 

me 

fagen 

some 

einiger,  e,  es 

som 

how  it  is 

roie  e€  buc^= 

spelt 

over 

coriiber,    gu 

duv^r 

spelt 

ftobiert  roirt 

\ 

@nbe 

how  is  it 

roie  roirb  e§ 

after  prep. 

nac^ 

spelt? 

buc^ftabiert  ? 

t 

after  conj. 

nad)bem 

it  is  spelt 

es  roirb  huci)= 

has  gone 

ift  gcgangen 

h«e  gon 

ftabiert 

he  goes 

er  gel^t 

hi  gouz 

to  spell 

bud^ftabieren 

spei 

to  go  out 

]^crau§ge]^en 

gdu  an't 

must 

mu^,  mu^t 

mvst 

pen 

gebcr 

pen 

distinctly 

beutlid^ 

distif^kth 

pencil 

Sleiftift 

pensii 

adv. 

carefullv«rft'.  forgfam 

hl^fuli 

double 

boppelt 

dvhi 

to  shut 

gumad^en, 

svt 

written 

gefc^ricben 

rUm 

[c^Iiefecn 

what  do 
you  call? 

rote  nennft  bu  < 

'm 

to  leave 

t)erla[[en 

liv 

i    roie    nennt 
1     man? 

to  get  ready 
for 

(bereit  roerben) 
fid^    fertig 

vowel 

motal 

vm'4 

mac^en  gu 

diphthong 

2)oppeIIaut 

di'ppov^ 

Chapel 

3tnbac^t  in  ber  tsa^-pi 

older 

alter 

6iiid*r 

Sd^unapette 

oldest 

diteft 

ouid^st 

breakfast 

ex^m^xu^tMhre'Jcpst 

form 

fjorm 

form 

pupU 

©c^iiler 

pmpil 

which 

roelcfjer,  =e,  =e§ 

huiii 

to  answer 

(be)antroorten 

to  know 

roiffen,  !ennen 

nou 

him 

i^n,  i^m 

Plautus 

(254—184) 

plotos 

James's  desk  ^atoM  ^ult 

dzeims^s  i) 

writer 

©c^riftfteaer 

raiUr 

James 

^atoh 

dzeimz 

to  write 

fdjreiben 

rait 

masculine 

mannlirf) 

mce'skjuhn 

to  read 

lefen 

nd 

feminine 

roeiblid^ 

fe-mmm 

(I)  thank  you  ic^  ban!e^^ncn  pe'nk  ju 

neuter 

fdc^Iid^ 

njut^r 

why 

roarum 

hiai 

affirmative 

beja^enb 

(BfJr-m4iV 

didn't  you 

f(f)Iugftbunid^t  didntju 

negative 

oemeinenb 

ne'g^fw 

look  out 

nac§? 

luJc  ai'-t 

interrogativ 

e  fragenb 

ini^rro-gHw 

did  you 

tateft    bu 

did  ju 

verb 

3eitroort 

V9rh 

not  - 

nic^t-? 

not 

conversation  Unterl^altung 

koniprsei'sn 

to  look  out 

nad)f(f)Iagen 

luk  awt 

section 

^aragropf) 

seksn 

dictionary 

aSbrterbuc^ 

di'ksm^* 

never 

niemal^ 

nev^r 

^)  Slud^  bie  ©enitioenbung  errocitert  fid^  in  ber  SluSfprac^e  nac^  einem  3if<^ttxutc 
('^f*—-')  gur  DoHen  Silbe  iz  (beim  ©enitii)  einfad^  's  gefc^rieben),  ogl.  Yoc.  6.  3,  5Inm.  1. 


s^ketch  III. 


SKETCH  III. 

third  britter,  e,  e§     pdrd 

dining-hall      ©Bfao^  damif}^  hoi 

Sidgwick        ©igenname        sidz^tk 
head  moni-     Ober=(grma]^=     he'dmoniOr 

tor  ner  ^) 

head  ^oupt,  ^opf     hed 

who  reZ.  roeld^er,  c,  e§     M 

to  belong  to   gel)brcn  hUoij 

sixth  fc(f)ft  siksp 

says  (er)  fagt  se^; 

grace  ha^  ^anh,        grB^s 

2:tfd)gcbet 
no  adj,  feiner,  c,  e§       ndn 

roll  ©emmel  rowif 

whose  interr.  jocffen  ?iil;E! 

turn  ber   3:urnu§,     f^m 

Umgang 
it's  your         bie  Sftci^e  ift  an  ite  jmr 
turn  bir,   bu  bift    tdm 

bran 
to  turn  roenben,  brel^en 

to  fetch  fiolen  /e^s 

this  morning  l^eute  morgen    dis  mornw 
yours  beiner,    ber,     ju^rg 

beinige 
isn't  it  =       ift  e§  ni(f)t?      i^-w< 

is  it  not?  it 

don't  be  =    fet  nid^t  domt 

do  not  be  du  not 

to  bring  bringen  hrw 

soft  roeid^  s9/if 

soft  ones        roetd^e 
but  fonbcrn 

nice  and         pbfd^    !nu§=    na%  krisp 

crisp  perig 

Davies  ©igenname        dew^^s 

would  you      it)urbeft    bu      ^udju 

etroa 
to  mmd  e§  itbel  nel^men  ma>nd 

would  you      nimm    e§  mir 
mind  pass-       nirf)t    iibel, 
ing  racnn  ic^  bic§ 

bitte,  |)er3U= 
reid)en 

^)  S3gl.  the  head  boy  of  the  school, 
^)  ^n  3udfer  einge!od£)te  £)bft!onfert)en 
fc^roarae  ^or)anni§beer=  itnb  53rpmbecr=jam. 


down  ^erunter  dann 

to  prep.  gu  <H,  t^ 

table  Sifd^  fe^b^ 

to  pass  ^criiberrcic^en,  pas 

^erlangen 

he  passes  er  langt  l^er      Mpas'z 

me  mir  ml 

porridge  ^afermel^lbrei   por^dz 

too  3U  tu 

hot  ]^ei^  /lo^ 

you  haven't  ®ie  Ijah^n  mir  ^i'yw 


given  me 
any  meat 
any 

fair 

which  interr. 

to-day 

cold 

mutton 

or 

roast 

beef 

give  me 

clean 

knife 

fork 


!ein     ^leifc^    en*  mit 

gegeben 
irgcnb    roelc^,    en^ 

etroaS 
redt)t  unb  billig  fe^r 
melc^er    oon     h^its 

beiben 
^eutc 
!alt 

^ammelfleifd) 
ober 

gebraten 
gtinbfleifc^ 
geben  ©ie  mir 
rein 


3Jlcyfer 
©abel 


those  which  biejenigen, 
roelc^e 


tfd& 

kouid 

mvtn 

or 

roust 

Uf 

gi'vml 

kiln 

ndff 

fork 

ddug 


you  gave  (5ie  gaben  gew 

dirty  fc^mu^ig  dM^vns 

take  nimm  t&k 

them  fie  dem 

Saunders  (gigenname  sond^rz 

if  you  are  menn  (faH^)  bu  ifj^ar 
going  gc^ft  goui^ 

cupboard  (Sc^ran!  kvh^rd 

might  mbcf)te(ft)  mwt 

to  get  oerfdjaffen,  ]^er=  get 

beforgen 

jam  3Jlu§i)  dzcem 

I  there's  not  e§  ift  nii^t,  derz  not 

!  e§  gibt  nid^t 

the  top-boy  of  a  class. 

;  befonberS  beliebt  finb  ®rbbeer=jam,  ^tprifofen*, 


Sketch  III. 

7 

much 

Did 

mvts  ^ 

to  see  us  off  un§  abfal^ren 

srr>s  O'f 

pot 

Sopf 

pot 

gu  fel^cn  (un§ 

because 

roeil 

htJcoz 

bis  3U  unfrcr 

it  got  spilt 

e§  rourbe  uin= 

spiU 

3Ibfo^rt     3U 

geroorfen 

beglciten) 

to  spill 

Derfc!)iittcn 

spii 

he  would 

iDiirbc 

■ 

some 

^ivoa^,  einigeS 

svm 

to  ask 

fragen 

ask 

our 

unfcr 

aujr 

leave 

@rlaubni§ 

Uv 

marmalade 

3tpfelfinen= 

mdrm^Ufd 

quarter  of 

53iertelftunbe 

k^ortn- 

©elee') 

an  hour 

ovmawir 

hi 

\^^ha\ 

ha> 

an  hour 

eine  ©tunbc 

(1u'3r 

bread 

S&xoi 

hred 

I  am  sure 

fid^erlic^ 

su»- 

to-morrow 

morgen 

t^mo'ro 

sure 

fic^er,  gcroife 

merit  ^) 

SScrbicnft 

me'r't 

silence 

©tiHfdfiroeigen, 

sa*'lms 

the  holiday 

ber  gciertag 

holHs 

aHul^e 

some 

einige 

said 

gefagt 

sed 

us 

un§ 

m 

singular 

Singular 

si  ^gjuh'- 

is  going  to 

roill 

iegdn'ii^  tt* 

plural 

^:piural 

plwrd 

Evans 

©tgenname 

e'vme 

number 

Sa^l 

nvmb»- 

to  town 

narf)  ber  ©tabt,  t3  tCiun 

case 

Satt 

UiS 

in  bie  8tabt 

declension 

2)e!Iination 

dtklensn 

for  prep. 

fiir 

for 

nominative 

^iominatio 

no"mm4w 

whole 

gang 

hOui 

genitive 

©enitit) 

dze'nHiv 

day 

Stag 

def 

dative 

^atiD 

detlw 

a  half-holi- 

eincn  l^alben 

ha-fhol>de 

accusative 

SmufatiD 

<ekjU'zHiv 

day 

2:ag  frci 

penny 

engl.  pfennig 

peni 

this  time 

biesmal 

subject 

©ubjcft 

svhdzeU 

poor 

arm 

pU^r 

predicate 

^rdbi!at 

predikdt 

very 

fc^r 

ve'r'i 

object 

Objcft 

o'hdzekt 

I  am  sorry 

e)S  tut  inir  Icib  a»  ckm  so'ri 

to  introduce 

einfiil^ren 

intr^dM's 

sorry 

traurig 

to  want 

l^ab^n  roollen, 

ujnt 

you  had 

hu  ^atteft 

heed 

n)iinfd)en 

such 

folc^ 

svts 

to  re-trans- 

retrooertieren 

rrtrt^nslBU 

bad 

fd^ted^t 

h(Bd 

late 

luck 

rnixd 

Ivk 

te  precede 

uorl)ergef)en 

prisid 

let  us  ask 

Ia§  un§  fragen  let  vs  ask 

to  pronounce  au^fprec^en 

pr^nauns 

if 

ob 

pronuncia- 

5luSfprad^e 

prmi>ns*S*'sn 

you  may 

magft,  barfft 

me* 

tion 

to  come 

mit  l^eruntcr= 

kvm  dann 

dictation 

®i!tat 

dikt&U 

down 

!ommen 

a  fair  copy 

9ieinfd)rif  t,  5lb 

'  fe^r  kopi 

station 

Sa^n^of 

ste'^n 

fcfirift 

^)  9Iu§  beni  ^Jleif c^  unb  ^tw.  ©d^alen  ber  ?Ipfelfinen ;  alf o  nicf)t,  loas  loir  im  '3)eutfc^en 
SOlarutelabe  nennen  (=  ^irfrf)en,  ^ol)anni§=  unb  Sta^elbecren,  guroeilen  auc^  nod^  §imbeercn, 
gufammen  eingefod^t). 

2)  the  Merit-Half:  bie  ©d^itler  mit  bem  ^rtibifot  'merit'  i^aben  i^ren  l^alben  %ao,  frei. 
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Sketch  IV, 

SKETCH  IV. 

carriage 

2Bagen 

kfR'r'idz 

fourth 

oierter              forp 

to  get  to 

gclangen  nac^ 

part 

Setl                  part 

shall  we 

raerben    roir 

S(El 

trip 

3ru§frug,^artte  trip 

have  to 

mitfjen? 

to  take  a 

trip 
old 
new 

about  adv. 
thirty-five 

eincn   5lu§flug 

madden 
alt                    o^d 
neu                   mu 
ungefdf)r            (^haut 
fiinfunbbrei^ig/^r^r  fai'v 

to  change 

change 
straight 

through 
Waterloo 

roec^feln ,    urn 

fteigen 
SSecf)feI 
gerabe  burc^ 

@nbba^n!)of  in 
Sonbon 

-  tUindz 

strHprrr 
uotMw 

mile  1) 

9Keile                ma^i 

without 

o^ne 

uidau't 

south 

©iib                  saup 

then 

bann 

den 

western 

roeftlirf)             uest^rn 

to  cross 

i^iniibergel^cn 

hros 

railway 

®ifenbal)n         rEH^^^ 

iiber 

the  English 

bie  ©ngldnber 

bridge 

Sriidfe 

hridz 

to  be  fond  of  gem  |aben        fond 

to  walk 

im  3"B)  9el)en 

%ok 

abbreviation  Slbfurgung        ^hriv^Hn 

a  walk 

©pagiergang 

county  ^) 

©raffd^aft          Munti 

to  take  a 

fpagieren  gel^cr 

t 

council 

9tat(§t)erfamm=  Jcauns^i 

walk 

lung) 

down 

l^inab,  Ijinuntct 

good-bye 

abieu,  leBe mo^l  gudba>' 

to  prep. 

nad^ 

ticket 

ga^rfarte          ti'kU 

Charing 

©nbbal^nl^of  in 

tUri'n^kro's 

to  cost,  cost, 

!often                kost 

Cross*) 

Conbon 

cost 

Vauxhall 

S3a]^n[tation 

vo'ks  hoi 

shilling  3) 

©doming           sil^oj 

only 

nur 

oml^ 

twopence 

groet  pence        tv'pms 

one  more 

nod^  eine 

M»w  mor 

penny 

(8V3  pfennig)  pe-m 

more 

niel^r 

halfpenny 

ein    l^alber       M^'peni 

to  hear, 

^bren 

7i??>-,  hdrd 

penny 

heard, heard 

class 

^Iaf[e               Mas 

man 

9}lann 

mcen 

return 

pn  unb  guriirf  r4^rn 

to  call  out 

(au§)xufen 

kol  au't 

return  ticket  9flit(ffa^r!arte 

by 

bei,burc^,  (iiber)  bai 

got 

erl^alten             got 

strand 

©tranb 

strcend 

train 

©ifenba^ngug    trem 

the  Strand 

ber  ©tranb^) 

to  get  into  a 

einftetgcn          intu 

funny 

!omtfc^,  fpafe= 

fvm 

caiTiage 

^aft 

^)  @ine  englifd^e  mile  =  etroa  1,6  kilometer- 

'-)  the  London  County  Council:  bie  oberfte  SD^tagiftrat^bel^brbc  Sonbon§;  ©ro^Ionbon 
bilbet  eine  ©raffc^aft. 

^)  a  shilling  (1,02  ^ail)  has  twelve  (12,  t^eiv)  pence. 

*)  ©igentltd)  ba§  ^reug,  ha^  1291  (gbraarb  I.  in  ber  9ldl;e  non  beni  '3)orfe  Charinp:  an 
ber  ©telle  erricE)ten  Itefe,  an  n)eld)er  ber  ©arg  feiner  (SJenia^Iin  ©leanor  bei  [einer  Uberfiil^rung 
nad^  ber  SSeftmtn[ter=^btei  gum  letjtenmal  niebergefe^t  roar.  (Sin  anbere§  biefer  ^reuge  ftanb 
friif)er  bei  bem  je^igen  23al£)n]^of  King's  Cross  (cross  ^reug,  to  cross  freugen).  —  ;^n  Charing 
Cross,  King's  Cross,  Waterloo  Bridge,  London  Bridge  ru^t  ber  ^aujptton  auf  bem  (Snbroorte. 

^j  ^n  fruiter  3cit  eine  an  ber  S^emfe  entlang  fiif;renbe  Uferftra^e,  je^t  eine  auf  beiben 
©eiten  bebaute,  gro^e  S3er!elf)r§ftra^e. 


Sketch  IV. 

~ 

river 

glufe 

ri'vfr  - 

building 

(^tb'aviht 

U'l;d^'^l 

to  look 

auSfcl^en 

Zwfc 

over 

iiber,  briiben 

0uV3r 

tide 

©egeiten  {<mii  ta'd 

City 

bie  ^ritftabt 

SlP 

unb  glut) 

dome 

Buppel 

dOum 

the  tide  out 

bie  ©bbe 

frt'd  a«-f 

St.  Paul's 

@an!t  ^auli, 

smpolz 

ship 

8d)iff 

sip 

=  St.  Paul's 

ber  ®om  bes 

>    k^prdnl 

ugly 

pfelicb 

ngV 

Cathedral 

^eil.  ^aulu§ 

barges 

2eirf)ter[cl^iffc 

hardz'z 

saint 

^cilig 

seint 

barge 

2id)ter 

Uirdz 

was  copied 

raurbe  nad)ge= 

noz  kopid 

to  stick, 

ftecfen 

stikj  stvk 

bilbct 

stuck,  stuck 

to  copy 

!opieren 

fast 

feft 

fast 

Peter  * 

^etru§ 

piUr 

mud 

©(f)mu^ 

mod 

at 

in,  gu 

cet 

quite  adv. 

gans 

kua't 

Rome 

atom 

roinn 

out  of 

(I;erau§)  au§ 

ai*t  w 

far 

rocit 

far 

water 

SSaffer 

uoUr 

better  than 

bcffcr  alS 

hetfr  dcen 

year 

m^ 

j'^r 

closer 

bid^tcr,  nd^er 

kJoiiSfr 

ago 

(je^t)  vox 

9gdu 

close 

bid)t,  nal^e 

kJdus 

went 

ging,  =en 

uent 

to  adv. 

bagu,  taxan 

that 

jener 

d(Bt 

it  is  a  pity 

e^  ift  fd^abe 

pW 

pier 
Greenwich 

Sanbung§= 
briirfe,   5111= 
legebamni 

©reenroid) 

pjff 
gri'mdi 

pity 

shut  in 
to  shut 

3Jlitleib 

eingc[d)lofien 

[c^lie^en 

sHi'n 
svt 

steamboat  1)  ^ampffc^iff 
steam             ^ampf 
boat                33oot 

strmboiit 

warehouses 
house 

Sagcrl)dufer, 

©peid)er 
^au€ 

^Ihrhau- 

ziz 
liaiis 

there  were 

e§roarcn,e§gab  de^r  «€?r- 

shop 

Caben 

hp 

people 
we  could 

Ceute 

IDtr  !onnten 

pjpi 
hud 

on  the  left 
Ben  2)  = 

lin!§,aur2in{en  lejt 
Senjamin          he'ndz^mtn 

I  could 

ic^  fonnte 

kud 

Benjamin 

I  can 

icb  !ann 

keen 

clock 

2;urmul^r 

Wk 

to  believe 

qlauben 

hdiv 

tower 

Surm 

tau'sr 

to  run 

laufcn 

rvn 

Somerset 

©omcrfet=^au^  svm^rsH 

as  conj. 
to  pay 

ba,  roeil 
1.  he^a^en 

cez 
pei 

House  ^) 
to  turn 

fid^  roenbcn,  ab 
bicgen 

■'  tarn 

2.  fid)  begal^It 

mad)en 

to  the  left 

nad)  Iin!§ 

did 

tat 

did 

to  the  right 

nad^  red^t§ 

ra*t 

anybody 

irgenbeincr 

e'n>bod< 

on  the  right 

red^tS,  auf  ber 

fine 

fd)bn 

fain 

rec^tcn  ©eite 

^)  an  L.  C.  C.  boat,  lie^:  m  d  si  si  ho^t^  =  a  London  County  Council  boat  ein  in 
ftdbtifc^em  53etriebe  fa^renber  ®ampfer,  ein  Sonboner  ©tabtbampfer. 

2)  Big  Ben  ift  ber  9^ame  ber  gro^en,  13  Sonnen  roiegenben  ©lode,  fo  genannt  nad^ 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  bem  oberften  S3eamten  ber  95auleitung  im  i^al^rc  1840. 

^)  @in  je^t  gu  Sureauj  eingerid^tete§(5taat6gebdube,  friil^er  ^alaft  beS^ergog^  non  ©omerfet. 
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Sketches  IV  and  V. 

presently 

fogletrf) 

pre'0mtl> 

people 

Seute 

pipi 

we  shall 

iDirrocrbeuDor 

-S(Bi 

to  arrive 

anfommeu 

(era'v 

pass 

beitontmen  an 

to  travel 

reifen 

trcB'v^ 

hotel 

®aft^au§ 

hotei 

France 

gran!rcid) 

frans 

Cecil 

mdtinl.    9Sor= 

se'S'i 

motor 

J?raftroagen 

md^Ur 

name 

bus  =  omni- 

Omnibus 

hvs 

largest 

groBt 

lardsiSt 

bus 

.rmn'^hos 

large 

groj^ 

lardz 

that  red  one 

jcner  rote 

dHre-di«n 

most 

am  meift 

moiist 

red 

rot 

red 

frequented 

Bcfud)! 

frih^e'nt'd 

ours 

unferer,  ber 

au'frz 

world 

SBcIt 

ujrM 

unfrigc 

other 

anbcr 

v'dif 

I  beg  your 

id)  bitte  ©ie  um  5«  heg  ju^r 

another 

ein  anberer 

^nv'd^y 

pardon 

SSergeil^nng 

pardm 

side 

(Seite 

said 

to  think 

ben!en 

pink 

its  poss. 

fcin 

its 

I  am  wrong 

ic^  l^abe  nnred^t  ro^ 

window 

^enfter 

^i'ndo 

I  am  riglit 

ic^  ijobe  rcc^t 

rait 

to  overlook 

iiberblKfen 

OuV3rly]i 

Victoria- 

Sal^nI)of    in 

quiet 

rul^tg 

Jcuai'4 

Station 

Conbon  SW 

garden 

©arten 

garden 

horse 

^ferb 

ho's 

embankment  Ufcrftrafec, 

emhce'ijk- 

white 

roci^ 

huaa 

(Btabcn 

mmt 

will  do 

geniigt    auc^, 

du 

to  wait  for 

marten  auf 

ge^t  aud) 

to  get  on 

roeiterfal^ren 

to  get  up 

^inauffteigcn 

to  use 

bcnii^en ,   an= 

jus 

outside 

au^en 

a^'tsa'd 

roenben 

inside 

innen 

i'nsaid 

place 

£)rt 

pUf's 

driver 

ga^rer,^utfd)er  draiv^r 

time 

3ctt 

taim 

to  start 

abfa^ren 

start 

cause 

Urfac^e,  ©runb  Jcoz 

are  you 

manner 

3Irt  unb  SBeif 

2  mcp/rijr 

waiting  ? 

marten  ©ie? 

uei'thj 

till  covj. 

bi§ 

tii 

SKETCH  V. 

Nelson  ^) 

Sf^elfon 

ndsm 

fifth 

fiinft 

MP 

down 

j^ernieber, 

HydeParkO  ^pbe  <par! 

Mid  park 

^tnunter 

South  Ken- 

©tabtteil Son= 

sa^p  ke'n- 

column 

©dule 

ko'l^m 

sington 

bon§ 

z^^ijtn 

worst 

fd^limmft 

^Jrst 

museum 

9Jlufeum 

mjun'om 

you 

euc^ 

ju 

terminus 

^opfftation 

tJrmims 

young 

iung 

jvoj 

which  rel. 

roclc^cr 

gent  3) 

bcr  fcine  ^err 

dzent 

^)  ®tn  gropes  freie§  ^elb  in  Sonbon,  ha^  teilmeife  mit  ^ar!anlagen,  ^-Baumgdngen, 
gjlumenbeeten,  9fteitmegen  unb  ^a^rftrafeen  (ntd^t  fiir  Saftroagen)  angelegt  ift. 

2)  ®er  ©ieger  in  ber  ©eef^Iac^t  bei  Trafalgar  (1805),  in  ber  bte  cereinigte  frangbfifd^e 
unb  fpanifd)e  ^^lotte  non  ben  ©ngldnbern  gefdjlagen  murbe.  @ein  ®en!mal,  eine  145'  l^ol^e 
©dule  mit  bent  ©tanbbirbe  9f^eIfon§,  fte^t  auf  bem  3:rafalgar=^la^.  (Trafalgar  Square  'i^ai 
ben  ipauptton  auf  bem  SSorte  Square;  square  ^ei^t  eigentlid)  „a}iered")- 

^)  S3ertraulid)e  (mel^r  in  h^n  nieberen  S^olfsfc^id^ten  iiblid}e)  ^Ibfiirgung  oon  gentleman. 


Sketch  V. 

1 

always 

immer 

5'i»efz 

lake 

ber  See 

Wk 

impatient 

ungebulbig 

fmpE'srd 

jolly  adj. 

luftig,  prdc^tig,  dzo'l' 

still  adj. 

ftia 

famo§ 

well 

nun 

id 

Serpentine 

©ee  tm  ^.  % 

sar'pmtam 

we  are  off 

je^t  fal^ren  roir  o'f 

there  was 

e§  roar,  c§  qal 

)  UOZ 

now 

\a  fc§on 

some 

etroa§ 

off  adv. 

ab,  racg 

fine 

](i)bn 

fain 

to  pass 

bur(f)[c^reitcn, 
burd)fa]^ren 

skating 

ba§  ©c^att= 

fc^ul^laufen 

skei-t^ij 

throughprep.  burc^ 

pm 

to  skate 

ad^Itttfd^u^ 

skS't 

Trafalgar 

5rafalgar= 

tr^fceig^r 

laufen 

Square 

^Ia§ 

sk^hr' 

^vinter 

SBinter 

ui'nt^ 

square 

©trafecnpla^ 

to  like 

gem  l^aben 

Wk 

up 

f)inauf 

Wilkes 

©igenname 

»i'iks 

to  go 

1.  gel^cn 

splendid 

prac^tig 

splendid 

2.  fasten 

monument 

^enfmal 

mo'njumdnt 

Regent 

5Regcntcnftra^e 

ri'dzt'nt 

Memorial 

®ebdd^tntg= 

mfmo'r'Bi 

Street 

©tanbbtlb 

street 

Strafe 

strit 

was 

roar,  roarb 

Piccadilly 

Stra^ennanxe 

pik^di-li 

to  erect 

erric^tcn 

're-kt 

elegant 

t)omef)m 

e'hgont 

nation 

Elation 

neisn 

fashionable 

neumobifc^,fein  fce's^ndhi 

in  memory  of  gur  ©rinncrunc 

J  me m^' 

as  far  as  prp 

.  bi§') 

^zfarcB'z 

an 

Hyde  Park 

bic  ®cfe  oom 

haidpark 

memory 

(Sebdd^tnig 

Corner 

<P9be  S^axV)    kor'n^ 

queen 

^ontgin 

k»in 

corner 

bie  me 

husband 

©cma^I,  ®f)e= 

hv'zl^d 

at  last 

cnblic^ 

mann 

to  get  down 

abfteigcn 

Albert 

CB-ihH 

along 

entlang 

&lofi 

hadtheC.P 

.  ben  ©.  «p.  ouf= 

putv'p 

by 

burd^ 

put  up 

[teffen  lie^ 

Rotten 

^ame  einc§ 

rotn  rDw 

to  have 

Row^) 

Dieitroegcs  in 
^gbc=^ar! 

t 

4-  Object 
+  Past 

laffen 

to  look  at 

anfe^en,    be= 

lu'kH 

partic. 

trad^ten 

Crystal 

^iftaa=^alaft 

kri'st^ 

swell 

Stumer 

s^ei 

Palace 

ptB'hs 

to  ride,  rode 

,  reiten 

raid,  rdudj 

before  conj. 

el^e 

h^for 

ridden 

ri'dn 

to  take 

nel^men ,    brin 

=  t^ik 

horse 

Wxb,  9tofe 

hors 

gen 

^)  Crtlic^,  briirft  bie  ©ntfernung  au§;  'BiS'  al§  ^onjunftion  =  till. 

2)  ®te  ©iiboftecfe;  an  ber  S^orboftecfe  ftel^t  ber  3Jlarmorbogen  (Marble  Arch  marbl  ar'ts, 
^auptton  auf  Arch) 

^)  SIngeblicf)  ooKstiimlic^e  SSerftiimmelung  au§  'Rue  duRoi';  row  =  Sflei(|e ;  rotten  = 
oerfault. 
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Sketches  V  and  VI. 

Sydenham 

Dft=93orort  von  si'dn^m 

to  look  ovei 

anfe^en,  burcJ) 

Sonbon 

muftern 

the  Great 

bie  grofee  3lu§ 

=  grm 

wit 

©pa^mac^er 

^ti 

Exhibition 

ftcHung 

ehsM'sn 

to  get 

raerben 

hundred 

f)unbert  fiinfgig  hv'ndr^d 

high 

fiod^ 

Mi 

and  fifty 

iifti 

to  return 

guriirffe^ren 

rHdrn 

inscription 

3Iuffcf)rift 

inskri'psn 

imperative 

Sefel^Bform 

tmpe'r4iv 

her  poss. 

i^r 

hor 

mood 

9)lobu§ 

mud 

people 

95olf,  Seute 

pipi 

perfect 

^erfe!t 

pdr-fejct 

Prince-Con- 

^ringgemal^l 

prins 

pluperfect 

^Iu§quamper= 

plu'pdrfekt 

sort 

Tco-nsM 

felt 

as 

aB 

cez 

past 

cergangen 

past 

tribute 

3ori 

tn'hmt 

past  tense 

:3mperfe!t 

gratitude 

®an! 

gne'tHmd 

participle 

^artijip 

par'tiSipl 

life 

Sebcn 

Wf 

strong 

ftar! 

strov^ 

devoted 

geiceil^t 

dwdu'ttd 

weak 

f(f)n)aci^ 

^ik 

public 

b^entlid} 

pvWk 

principal 

©tanimgeitcn 

prins^p^ 

good 

SSo^l;  gut 

gud 

parts 

further 

Tueiter 

fdrd^r 

irregular 

unregelmafeig 

ire'gjuU- 

behind 

l^inter 

Vthamd 

auxiliary 

m^" 

dgzi'hdri 

those  pi. 

jcne 

douz 

to  pronounce  au§[pred)en 

prmauns 

tree 

93aum 

in 

pronuncia- 

3lu§fprad)e 

pronvns^ei'sn 

late 

le^tl^in  oerftor 

=  Uit 

tion 

ben 

ending 

©nbung 

endti] 

king 

^bnig 

kioj 

sound 

Saut 

satmd 

Edward  VII.  ©buarb  VII. 

e'd^^rd 

voiceless 

ftimmloS 

voishs 

d^  se-v»np 

voiced 

fttmm!)aft 

VOiSt 

was  born 

lourbe  geboren 

horn 

gap 

Slide 

gcBp 

a  little 

etvoa^ ,    cin 

liti 

blank 

frete  ©telle 

hlcRf^h 

raenig 

dash 

®eban!enftrici^ 

dees 

later 

fpdtcr 

leiUr 

left 

iibrig  gelaffen 

left 

when  conj. 

al§ 

liuen 

to  fill  in 

auSfiillen 

fit  i-n 

about  to 

im  93egriff  gu 

^Mut 

to  complete 

ergangcn 

kompUt 

now  then 

nun  bcnn 

this  way 

l)ter  entlang 

by  prep. 

bet,  mit 

SKETCH  VI. 

the  Under- 

bie   unterir= 

vnd^r. 

examination  ^riifung 

egzceminBt'sn 

ground 

bifd^e  ©ifen 

=    grdund 

over 

Doritber,  oorbei 

ba!^n 

another 

nocf)  cin 

lunch 

aRittag§fru]^= 
ftiid 

Ivnts 

paper 

(^rufung§=) 
5lrbeit 

to  spend, 

(cerfpenbcn), 

spend, 

aU 

arie§ 

spentjSpent     gubringcn 

spent 

jolly  adv. 

tud)tig,  iiber 

in  looking 

bamit,  ha^  rair  lu  Bt^ 

imb  iiber 

over 

anfel^cn 

Ou'V^r 

work 

2Ber!,  m-beit 

Sketch  VI. 
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last 
haven't  we 

=  have  we 

not? 
to  think, 

thought, 

thought 
I  should 

have 

thought 
I  should 
might 
you  might 

have  said 
these  pi. 
you  mean 

why 

we  have 

been  out 
hardly 
since 
to  remember 

to  meet,  met, 

met 
to  miss 
that  day 
barely 
to  get 

home 

evening 

prayer 

Evening 
Prayers 

I  do  [remem- 
ber it] 


^abm    roir 
mrf)t? 

benlcn 


last 
hcB'vnt 

pot 


x(i)  ^dtte  bcn!en 

fotlen  (=  ic^ 

folltcmeincn) 
ic^  follte  sud 

mbc^te,  mod^te  mat't 
bu  ^atteft  fagen 

!bnnen 
btefe  dlz 

bumetnft,n)illft 

fagen 
1.  roarum?        h»a' 

2.  \a  roirflic^ 
roir  finb   au§=  »i  h^v  bin 


geroefen 

ai*-t 

!aum 

MrdV^ 

feit 

sins 

fid)    erinnern, 

rmie'mh 

noc^  roiffen 

entgegenge^en 

mil,  met 

oerfe^Ien 

mis 

an  jcncm  2:age  (accus.) 

mit!napper9lo1 

:  he^r'li 

fommen ,    ge* 

langen 

nac^  ^aufe 

Ji^um 

mmb 

rvntfj 

@ebct 

prl'^r 

3(benbanbac^t 

id^  tue  (c§  noc^ 
fe^r    roof)I 
roiffen) 


escape 
narrow 
we  had  a 
narrow 
escape 
from 
getting 
kept  in 


to  hope 
exam  ^) 
I  badly  want 

to 
badly  adv. 
senior 
scholarship 
to  get 

next 
term  ^) 
Prose 

though 
unusually 

I  difficult 

I 
j 

j  piece 
I  still  adv. 

probably  ae?t?. 
equally  adv. 
few 

worse  than 
unseen 
it  is  not 

much  good 
to  worry 


ba§@nt!ommen 

eng,  !napp 

mit    genauer 
9flot    ent= 
fc^Iiipften 
roir    bem 
(5ingefterft= 
roerben,  bem 
91a(f)fi^en 

Ijoffen 

(examination) 

ic^  mu^  unbe= 
bingt 

f(^Ied§t,fci§Iimm 

alter 

©tipenbium  *) 

er^alten ,    er= 
langen 

ndc^ft 

2;ermin,2;ertial 

^rofaftiid 
(©jergitium) 

obgIei(^ 

ungerobl^nlic^ 

fc^roer,  fc^roie= 

rig 
@tiicf 
immerl^in,  ic= 

bod) 
roaljrfci^einlic^ 
glcic^md^ig 
rocnige 
frf)Iec^ter  al§ 
ungefel^en^) 
e§  nii^t  nid^t 

niel 
fic^  beun= 

rul^igen,  fic^ 

©orge  madden 


eske^p 
nce'ro 


kept  i'n 


hdt*p 

igzcem 

hcedV 


si'nidr 
sko'hrstp 


neJcst 
tsrm 
proue 

dOu 

vnju'zu^l' 

di'pkt>it 

pis 


pro'hM* 
Vk^li 

v'nstn 


uv'r* 


*)  ®eIb=Unterftii§ung  fiir  ©d^iilcr  (ober  ©tubenten)  bcr  diteren  ^a^rgdnge,  bie  nur 
burc^  groBcn  glei^,  l^ernorragcnbe  Seiftungen  unb  gute^  33er]^alten  eriangt  roirb. 

2)  Exam  ift  ein  furger  (5rf)itlerau§brucf  fiir  Examination. 

^)  The  English  school-year  has  three  terms. 

*)  an  unseen  paper  (ober  an  unseen)  =  fdf)riftlid§e  ©^tempore  =  iibcrfe^unggauf gabe 
eincr  nod^  nic^t  gelefcnen,  bem  ©rf)itler  lobliiq  unbefannten  ©telle  eine§  frembeu  9tutor§. 
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Sketches  VI  and  VU. 

biscuit 

^nuSperling  ^) 

hisM 

determina- 

Beftimmenb 

d4dr'min»t*v 

small 

!lein 

smoi 

tive 

stone 

©tein 

stoun 

interroga- 

fragcnb 

int^rro'gHw 

bottle 

glafcfie 

hoti 

tive 

stone  bottle 

irbene  ^ru!e 

stonboti 

relative 

guriicfraeifenb 

re'htiv 

gingerbeer 

:^ngroer= 

dzi'ndz»r  blar 

indefinite 

unbeftimmt 

mdefmH 

93raufeltmos 

to  make, 

mac^en 

mB'% 

nabc  2) 

made,  made 

mBid 

thirsty 

bur[tig 

pjrsti 

to  add 

flingufiigen 

(2d 

shall  you 

rairft  bu  !om= 

S(ei  ju  Jcvm 

or 

ober 

or 

come 

men? 

each 

jeber,  e,  e^;  c 

Its 

afterwards 

nad)^er 

afUru9rdz 

to  change 

raec^feln, 

tkmdz 

adv. 

dnbern 

box 

Coffer,  m\te, 

boks 

instead  of 

anftatt 

mste'dw 

@rf)ad)tel 

to  put,  put, 

fe^en,  legen, 

put 

we  shan't  = 

=  roerben  nid^t 

sant  = 

put 

fteUen 

shall  not 

sHriot 

to  put  in 

einfe^en 

puti'n 

to  hurry 

fid)  abl£)aften 

hmi 

to  under- 

1. Derftcl^en 

vnd»rstce'nd 

early 

fru^ 

arli 

stand 

2.  ficfi  tiingu: 

taxi 

2:ajameter  ^) 

im  Tcs' 

benfen ,    er= 

cab 

^ro[c^!c 

yceh 

gdngen 

to  take 

nel^men 

to  depend 

abl^dngen  Don 

depend  i>po'n 

SKETCH  VII 

upon 

the  Great 

bic  grofee  9torb= 

■  nord^rn 

money 

®elb 

mon^ 

Northern 

hal)n 

how  much 

raieoiel 

mvts 

Railway 

how  many 

role  oicle 

mcnt 

King's 

@nbbat)ni^of  in 

[  kiijz  kro's 

left 

no6)  (itbrig  '^e 

= 

Cross  ^) 

Conbon 

blicben) 

cross 

^reug 

precious 

fbftlid)*) 

pres^s 

Barnet 

Ort  in  ^ert= 

harmt 

little 

raenig 

liti 

forbfl;ire 

to  suppose 

oermuten 

Sopo^Z 

awfully  adv. 

f(^auberl)aft, 

ofuV 

not  either  . 

.  au(f)  nic^t 

not .  .  aid^r 

ungci£)euer 

• 

pronoun 

giirroort 

prownaun 

I  am  glad 

e§  freut  mic^, 

personal 

perfbnlid) 

pjr-smdi 

you're  co- 

bu !ommft 

possessive 

befi^angeigenb 

poze'sw 

ming  to 

mit  su  un§ 

au9rpJei'S 

demonstra- 

l^tngcigenb 

d^mo'nstr4w 

our  place 

o 

tive 

place 

^lafe,  SBoI)n[i| 

')  ^n  5ftorbbeutfcf)Ianb  oft  —  fdlfd^Iid^  — 
(kBik)  =  '^utf)en\ 

2)  ©el^r  erfrlfd)enb,  aI!ol^oIfrei,  —  aber  !cin  93ier  im  beuifdjen  6inne. 

^)  ®te  Sonboner  Sajameter  finb  ^utomDbiI=®rofd)!en  (mit  gal^rpreiSangeiger). 

*)  precious  little:  burfd^ifofer  (3(i)iilerausbruct  =  geroaltig  (banbtg)  rocntg. 

^)  (S.  bie  ^nmerfung  (see  the  foot-note   fu'tnoH)   gu  Charing  Cross,  Vocabulary 
(v^kabMm't)  p.  8. 


Sketd 

i  vn. 

to  stay. 

3U    Sefuc^ 

stB' 

rover 

^erumftreifer, 

rouv^r 

stayed, 

bleiben 

©trold) 

stayed 

dog 

^unb 

dog 

of  course 

natiirltd^ 

n-hors 

too 

audE) 

I  couldn't 

tc^  fbnntc  bod^ 

you'll  enjoy 

bu  luirft  ange= 

endzo'' 

very  weU 

nid^tgutnad^ 

your  holi- 

nel^me j^exxev. 

go  home 

ipaufc  rcifcTi 

days 

I^aben 

Australia 

Sluftralien 

OStrBt'lia 

to  enjoy 

gcmc^en,  ®e= 

rather 

ef)cr,  oiclmel^r 

radfr 

nufe    ^ahm 

off  adv. 

ah,  roeg,  ent= 

oon 

fernt 

with  us 

bei  un§ 

ui'dvs 

too 

aUgu 

ill 

I  should  Uke 

i<S)  mbc^te  gern 

far 

roeit 

far 

to  feel,  felt. 

fid)  fu^Icn 

to  get  to 

l^tngclangen 

felt 

father 

SSater 

fad^r 

happy 

QlMiid) 

h(pp^ 

mine 

meiner ,    ber 

I'm  sure 

gang    gcrai^ 

SU^r 

meinigc 

IshaU 

rocrb'  id)  ha^ 

yoiu-  father 

bein  unb  mcir 

I 

sure 

fid^er,  gcroi^ 

and  mine 

abater 

one  can't 

ba^  gel^t  gar 

hant 

once 

einftCmaB) 

^vns 

help  it 

nid^t  anber§ 

he'lpH 

school-chums  ©^ulfameraben  sTcuUsvme 

(man    !ann 

chum 

@tubcngcno))e 

tsvm 

c§  nic^t  Der= 

together 

gufammen 

Uge'd»r 

l^inbern) 

to  slacken 

(nac^Iaffcn), 

slakn 

there's  not  j 

I  e§  gibt  feinen 

not 

langfamer 

beautiful 

fc|on 

hrur^fui 

]af)ven^) 

more  than 

mel^r  al§ 

mor  dcen 

nearly  adv. 

naljegu,  beina^( 

Greenhill- 

®runeberg= 

grlnhii 

toletilet,let  I*n 

let 

Park 

^ar! 

par'h 

window 

^enfter 

ui'ndo 

hill 

93erg 

hii 

to  let  down 

^eruntcrlafjen 

let  dau'n 

anywhere 

irgenbroo 

e'n^h»h'- 

uncle 

Cn!cl 

vijM 

short 

furg 

sort  '' 

platform 

Sa^nftetg 

plcB'tfdrm 

to  get  in 

i^ineintun, 

get  i'n 

much 

Diel,  feljr 

fjineinpacfen 

excited 

aufgeregt 

ehsaitid 

all  the  lug- 

ba^ gange  ®e= 

Ivg^dz 

to  open 

aufmac^en , 

Qupn 

gage 

pad 

bffnen 

only 

nur 

ounl' 

door 

Zixv 

dor 

the  most 

ba§   S^otn)en= 

moiisi  ne 

dad 

lieb  a^dterc^en 

dad 

necessary 

btgftc 

Sfsor^ 

Warner 

ganxilicnnamc 

uQrnifr 

most 

mci[t 

major 

ajlajor 

met'dz^r 

Beesley 

^amilienname  hlzP 

Mr.  Yaughan  ©igenname 

mister  von 

the  rest 

ba&  iibrige 

rest 

there  he  is 

ba  ftel^t  er 

deri  i'z 

light 

Ieid)t(=n)tegenbj  Ja>t 

15 
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Sketches  VII  and  VIII. 

cart 

groeirdbriger 

kart 

voice 

3uftanbsforiu 

VO'S 

SBagen, 

active  voice   Sdtig!eit§forni 

CB'ktW 

barren 

passive 

Seibeform 

pfB'SW 

dinner 

^auptmal^I= 

dinir 

action 

Sdtigfeit 

caksn 

sett') 

to  state 

fcftfteUcn,  an= 

stH 

may  I 

barf  id^ 

mBi 

gcbcn 

to  drive, 

fa|rcn 

-ae., 

yesterday 

gcftern 

jest^rdet 

drove, 

.5u., 

to-morrow 

morgcn 

t^mo'ro 

driven 

•I- 

to  work 

arbeiten 

drive 

m^t 

draw 

to  be  at  work  Bei  bcr  Arbeit 

to  get  into 

in  Ungliiif  ge= 

trM 

fein 

trouble 

raten 

to  stop 

an^alten 

SKETCH  VIII. 

to  get  down 

abftcigen 

letter 

SBrief 

le'i^r 

gate 

©artenpforte 

geit 

nineteen 

neun3el^n= 

hvndr^d 

wide 

raeit 

^*md 

hundred 

l^unbertneun 

quick 

fc^nea 

h^ik 

and  nine 

you  need  not  bu    Brauc^ft 

nid  not 

one  thousand  tau[enbneun= 

pduzmd 

ni(f)t  gu 

nine  hun- 

l^unbertneun 

both 

Bcibe 

houp 

dred  and 

girl 

mdbd)en 

gdri 

nine 

mama 

SQlama 

m'-^ma- 

dear 

teucr,  licb 

dvr 

in  front  of 

vox 

in  fro'ni 

John 

^of)ann 

dzon 

porch 

Stitr^aUe 

ports 

to  invite 

einlaben 

mvai't 

to  wave 

raebein  mit 

uew 

report 

3enfur 

r^ort 

handkerchief  Safc^entuc^ 

hce'')jkfrtstf 

to  send, 

fenben,  fd^icfen 

send, 

future 

guturum 

fjUthr 

sent,  sent 

sent 

conditional 

^onbitional 

kmdi'smoi 

great 

groB 

grm 

0  2Ran  unterfc^eibet  groifc^en  early  dinner  (IV2— 2  Uf)r)  unb  late  dinner  (gegen  7  Ul§r). 
^ornel^me  unb  Dtele  ©efc^dftSleute  f)aben  late  dinner  n)od)entag§,  aber  early  dinner  (Sonn= 
tagg,  SBer  early  dinner  \)Q.t,  nimmt  abenb^  ein  supper.  SSer  late  dinner  j^at,  nimmt 
Qbznt^  !ein  supper,  ^at  aber  mittag§  cinen  gang  leid^ten  :3mbi^,  ha§>  luncii.  9Jleift  licgcn 
hit  englifc^cn  SJlaljIgeiten  (meals)  f olgcnberma^en :  1.  breakfast  (nor  9  U^r);  —  2.  early  dinner 
ober  lunch  (IV2  bi§  2  U^r);  3.  supper  ober  late  dinner  (7—8  UI)r).  $8iclc  Seute  —  befonberg 
®amen  —  j^aben  al§  nicrte  SJlai^Igeit  nod)  tea  (gegen  5  Ul^r).  —  IReben  lunch  beftel^t  bie  noHerc 
^orm  luncheon,  ^n  ben  ^olonien  —  befonberS  in  the  colonies  of  the  East,  or  the  Far- 
East  —  gebraud)t  man  \iaii  lunch  metft  ba§  inbifd^e  2Bort  tiffin.  —  SSiele  ber  Scute,  bie 
late  dinner  i^aben,  legen  bagu  beffere  ^leibung  an  —  befonber^  folc^e,  hit  auf  bem  Sanbe 
rool^nen,  auc^  raenn  fie  feine  (Sidfte  gu  33efuc^  erroarten:  they  dress  for  dinner,  ^erren 
gte^en  bagu  ben  fiir  fd)Ian!e  (SJeftalten  aEerbtngS  ntc^t  unfleibfamen  ^racf  (dress-coat)  — 
ober  roeniger  fbrmlid^  ba§  graanglofe  dinner  jacket  —  mit  leid^ten  Sac!fd^u]f)en  (patent- 
leather  shoes,  dress-shoes)  an.  2Iu^er  gum  evening-dress  (®efellfc^aft§angugi  roirb  ber 
grad  in  (gnglanb  mc  getragen  (alfo  nte  nor  6  Ul^r  abenb§),  au(i)  nid)t  bet  geremonieUcn 
^Intrtttgnifiten.  2Siinfd)t  ein  ©aftgeber,  ha^  feine  ©ingelabenen  in  einfac^erer  ^leibung  cr^ 
fd)cinen,  fo  briicft  er  bte§  metft  burc^  einfac^e  SSenbungen  au§,  rote  No  dress,  please,  — 
ober  Please,  don't  dress.  ®ie  gum  dinner  gelabcnen  (SJdfte  erfd)einen  in  (gnglanb  einige 
SDflinuten  tior  bcr  3cit,  gu  bcr  fie  gebcten  finb. 


joy 

greube 

OKtJI/CIl 

dzoi 

y  111. 

to  throw. 

roerfcn 

1/ 

prou 

to  try,  tried, 

Derfuc^en 

trai 

threw. 

•u- 

tried 

thrown 

-ou. 

myverybesi 

:  mcin  allcrbcftc§  veri 

fly') 

gliege 

flai 

very  adj. 

voofyc,  ec^t 

trout 

goreEe(n) 

traut 

to  beat,  beat,  [c^Iagen 

hU 

stream 

flicfeenbcS 

strtm 

beaten 

gBaffcr,95ad) 

t 

easy 

lci(f)t  (au§fiil^r= 

^•^^ 

mwn 

bar) 

"from  here 

Don  l^icr 

several 

mc^rerc 

se'v^rdi 

the  day 

iibermorgcn 

better 

beffer 

he'Pr 

after  to- 

rather 

gicmltd^ 

rad^r 

morrow 

clever 

gef  deleft 

Ue-v^r 

the  day  be- 

Borgcftern 

language 

©prac^c 

Ice'fjgmdz 

fore  yester 

top 

erfter 

day 

geography 

©rbfunbe 

dz*o'gr^P 

cheap 

biHig,  raol^lfetl  tslp 

chiefly 

l^aitptfdc^lic^ 

tsi'p 

excursion 

2lu§flug 

eksJcar'sn 

British 

britifcf) 

hrU<s 

country 

Qanti 

honiri 

colonies 

^olonieen 

lio'loniz 

Shakespeare 

I  (^id^ter) 

SSt'kspl^r 

colony 

^olonie 

Jco'hn^ 

Stratford 

(2Barroiff]^ire) 

strce'tprd 

to  be  fond  of  eingcnommen 

fond 

Avon 

Slufe 

e'vm 

fein  t)Dn 

ruin 

aerfaUenes 

rum 

I  am  fond  of 

id)  leme  gem 

©auroer! 

learning 

Kenilworth 

(2Barroi!f]^tre) 

ke'n'i^frp 

something 

Gtraas 

sv'mp^ij 

castle 

©d^Iofe 

Msi 

event 

@reigm§ 

went 

Paddington 

S3a]^n]^of    in 

pcB'd^^jt^n 

at  all  events 

auf  aU^  gdlle 

HoVve'nts 

Station 

Sonbon  W 

both  .  .  and 

foraol^I  . .  al§ 

honp 

about  prep. 

gegen 

aucf) 

sandwiches) 
sandwich    j 

^loppbrbtdien 

scB'ndmdz'z, 

I  am  sure  to 

id)    befomme 

scB'nd^ydz 

get 

firfjerlid^ 

Edith 

©biti^a 

Vd^p 

remove 

93erfe§ung 

r^muv 

the  eldest 

bie  altefte 

eldest 

to  come  out 

gut    burc^= 

hmn  aii't 

daughter 

2:o(^ter 

dobr 

high 

fommen 

Mi 

Richmond  1 
Kew            J 

Orte  cm.  ber 

rHsrmnd 

Geometry 

©eometrie 

dz'O'mHri 

Sl^entfc 

IC'U 

Exam 

^ritfung 

egzce'm 

week  end 

greitag    bt§ 

«^A;  e'nd 

as  well 

ebenfo,  and) 

aznei 

®ienstag 

to  promise 

t)erfprcd)en 

prrm'S 

friif) 

real 

roirtlic^,  or= 

rr^i 

Mrs.  V. 

grau  S3. 

misiz  VI, 

bentlic^ 

sister 

©d^roefter 

si'st^r 

treat 

ejtra=SSer= 

trU 

wonderful 

prad^tDon 

^Ivnd^rfui 

gniigen  *) 

hot 

^eife 

hot 

^)  ©igentlid)  bas  Sraftieren,  bie  33en)irtung,  bann  ^oc^genu^  ufro. 
2)  l^ier;  eine  fiinftlid^e  ^^tiege  gum  ^Tngeln. 
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Sketch  VIII. 

hothouse 

2reib^au§    ■ 

ho'thaus 

Chambers 

^amtlienname  tsBmb^rg 

houses 

^aufcr 

haugrz 

shop 

SSer!auf§Iaben 

sop 

palm 

^alme 

pam 

to  shop 

©infdufe 

ever 

je,  tmmer 

e'v^r 

madden 

ever  so 

fo   fcl^r,   fe^r 

to  leave 

fortge^en 

many 

Dtele 

the  Bakerloo  eine  unterir= 

UikMu 

feet 

Pfec    , 

fit 

tube 

bifc^e  93a^n 

tmh 

foot 

SuB 

fut 

Sonbon^i) 

interesting 

anatc^enb 

i'nt^rrestiij 

tube 

9Rb^re2) 

than  (nad) 

al§ 

d(PM 

circus 

runbcr 

S9rkvS 

Komp.) 

©tra^enpla^ 

botanical 

Botanifd^ 

h4cB'mkdt 

Robinson^) 

Slame 

ro'hmzn 

wood 

^olg 

uud 

to  buy, 

faufen 

hat, 

the  Zoo  = 

bcr  goologifrfjc 

zu 

bought, 

hot 

the  Zoologi 

-     ©arten 

ZOuo. 

bought 

cal  Gardens 

lo'd^tkdi 

silk 

@cibe 

sm 

steamer 

®ampf  er 

st%m»r 

blouse 

93Iufe 

hlmz 

by  steamer 

mit    bem 

a  couple 

ein  paar,  eintge  kvpi 

^ampfer 

dark 

bun!el 

dark 

to  take  the 

mit  ber  ®if€n= 

trein 

blue 

blau 

hU 

train 

ba^n  fal^ren 

tie 

^rauate 

tai 

Cambden 

©tabtoicrtel  in 

kmmdm 

meat 

^leifc^ 

mit 

Town 

SonbonNW 

taun 

tea*) 

See 

tl 

north 

S^orben 

norp 

supper 

5lbenbbrot 

SVp^r 

hansom 

groeirdbrige^ 

hcens^m 

wet 

feuc^t,  nafe 

net 

^abriolett 

indoors 

im  ^aufe, 

I'ndorz 

monkey 

5lffc 

mpfjh 

tm  3i^i"er 

lion 

Sbroe 

W'm 

to  play 

fpielen 

plei  . 

tiger 

Siger 

twg^r 

game 

(Spiel 

getm 

bear 

mv 

he^r 

chess 

©d6ad& 

tses 

black 

fd^raara       , 

blcek 

Aldershot  ^)  (^antpf^irc) 

o'M»sot 

swan 

©d^roan 

s^on 

to  fly,  flew, 

fUegen 

flai 

foreign 

auSldnbifc^ 

fo-rm 

flown 

U,  0" 

geese 

®dnfe 

gis 

flying- 

^^lugmafc^ine, 

m^sht'n 

goose 

©an§ 

gus 

machine 

glieger 

snake 

©c^Iange 

snB^k 

interested 

interefftert 

i-nUrrestid 

anything 

irgcnb  etttJaS 

C'nipiv^ 

aeroplane 

gluggeug 

e'r^plBm 

Miss 

grduletn 

mis 

airship 

Suftf(^iff 

i'^rsip 

1)  S3on  Baker  (he^k^r)  Street  unter  ber  Stiemfe  Uq  Waterloo  Station. 

2)  ©0  ^ei^en  in  Sonbon  bie  ftar!  geroblbten  handle  ber  unterirbifc^en  ele!trifc^en  23a^nen. 

3)  Peter  Robinson's  (ergdnge  shop  S5er!auf §laben) :   beru^mte§  gro^e§  ®ef(f)dft  oon 
2)amen!Ieibern  u.  bergl.  in  Oxford  Street. 

*)  meat-tea  !rdftige§  S5efperbrot,  raobei  e§  and)  ctroag  gleifc^  gibt. 
^)  ©rofeer  SruppeniibungSpIa^  mit  ^eltlagetn. 
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Sketches  VIII  and  IX. 

1 

TO  meet, 

treffcn,  Be= 

mit 

summer 

Sommcr 

svrmr 

met,  met 

gegnen 

met 

silver 

StIBer 

siiv^r 

captain 

^apitdn 

IccEptm 

watch 

3:afc^enu]^r 

uots 

Wilson 

S^amc 

uihm 

has  . .  given 

f)at . .  gefd^cntt 

regiment 

9?cgiment 

redztm^nt 

to  him 

Be!ommen 

Pretoria 

©tabt 

prto'ria 

to  break, 

gerbred^cn 

e') 

Africa 

5Ifri!a 

rp'frk'i 

broke, 

6u 

Portsmouth 

^afenftabt 

portsmX>p 

broken 

to  allow 

geftattcn 

9UU 

quite  adv. 

ganS 

kuwt 

to  choose, 

rodl^Ien 

tsue, 

quiet  adj. 

rul^tg 

kuai'4 

chose, 

isonz, 

quietly  adv. 

ftia 

kuw-^th 

chosen 

tsoiizn 

weU 

m6l)l 

id 

ourselves 

roir  felBft 

au^rseivz 

affectionate 

in  SicBe  cr= 

{efe'ksmet 

novel 

Sfloman 

no'v^ 

geBen,  licBcnb 

westward 

roeftrodrts 

^}est"*''d 

son 

3oBn 

svn 

ho 

^c!  ^otta! 

hou 

Friday  night  fjrcttag  5Ibenb 

Kingslev 

(1819—1875) 

kiijzh 

night 

^ad)t 

naft 

Wells 

(1866— . .) 

udz 

dog-cart 

groeirdbriger 

food 

9^al)rung 

fud 

@in[pdnner= 

god 

©ott 

gjd 

roagen 

Wilkie 

(1824-1889) 

mik'  ko'hpe 

infinitival 

tnfintt 

mfi'wtiv^ 

Collins 

gerund 

©crunbium 

dze'rvnd 

woman 

grau 

uumm 

progressive 

fortfd^rettenb 

pr^gres'V 

heroes 

^elben 

hrrotiz 

reading-book  Scfebud^ 

hero 

^elb 

Irrro 

dining-room 

©^gimmer 

Fronde 

(1818—1894) 

frud 

to  patrol 

bte  9tunbe 

p4roiti 

Oceana 

(9leiferoman) 

osi'mo- 

mac^en 

Macaulay 

(1800-1859) 

m^koh 

to  permit 

eriauben 

p^rmi't 

essay 

5ruffa^,  2tB= 

e'sei 

to  prefer 

oergie^cn 

pr^pr- 

l^anblung 

to  offer 

anbietcn 

O'f^r 

besides 

au^erbem 

h^swdz 

to  beg 

bitten 

present 

©efd^en! 

pre'zmt 

beggar 

Settler 

heg*r 

handsome 

pBfc^ 

hce'ns^m 

to  occur 

Dorfommen 

okjr- 

box  of  ma- 

9fleiB3eug 

mf^p^mce'- 

thematical 

t'kdi  I'n- 

instruments 

strum9nts 

SKETCH  IX. 

to  help 

l^elfen 

hdp 

eighth 

acf)ter 

mp 

geometrical 

gcometrifd^ 

dzbme'trk^i 

seaport 

3Keere§l^afen 

sipoH 

drawing 

^eic^nen 

dro'^j 

sea 

9Jleer 

useful 

nii^Iid^ 

ju'sfui 

naval  station  9Jlarineftation 

nen-^ 

to  try 

93erfuc^  mac^en                         1 

east 

Oft 

1st 

Sandhurst  ^ j 

(Serff^tre)         srp'nd^rst         \ 
Military  College  (ro'-di  mi-VU 

a.  m.  2)            t)ormittag§ 
n  ko'Vdz) :  ^abcttcnanftart. 

e>  e'm 

1)  Royal 

2)  =  lat. 

ante  meridiem 

t)or9D^tttag;fo]^€ 

i^t- betSTngaB 

e  bcr  Ul^rgeit  — 

„nad^mittag§ 

fe]§r  ildufig  p.  m.  (^7  e'm,  ugl 

.  13,  i)  =  post  E 

aeridiem  (54.  35 

2* 

19 
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Sketch  IX. 

ought  to 

fortten^mii^ten 

5< 

together 

gufammen 

t^ge'd^r 

tunnel 

©tollen, 

<»*w^            ! 

on  board 

an  Sorb  oon 

h5>d 

2;unnel 

Tyne 

^lu^name 

tarn 

run 

@ifenba!^n= 

cape 

^ap 

Wp 

^a^rt 

hope 

^offnung 

an  hour  and  funfx)tertcl 

m'^ 

to  sail 

fegein,  fa^ren 

se^l 

a  quarter 

©tunbe 

to  lie,  lay, 

Itegcn 

at,  e«,  em 

just  yet 

gerabc  je^t 

dzvst 

lain,  lying 

Haslemere 

(Surrey) 

Mi'zlmi^r 

side  by  side 

nebenetnanber 

Tennyson 

Sennpfon 

te'n^sm 

shall  we  be 

roerbcn  roir 

poet 

^ic^tcr 

pdii'4 

allowed 

biirfen 

used  to 

pflegte 

just 

tobeallowed®rIciubnt§  er= 

m^'d 

to  live 

leben,  raofinen 

liv 

^alten 

half  way 

auf  l^albem 

Mfuei 

to  allow 

eriauben 

SSege 

man-of-war 

^rteg§fc§iff 

mcen^vuQ'r 

later 

fpdtcr 

m^r 

perhaps 

cieUetc^t 

p^rceps 

we  must 

Tcir  miiffcn 

mvst 

men 

9Rdnner,  Seute 

wen 

pretty  adv. 

giemlid^ 

prW 

man 

9Jlann 

mcen 

pretty  well 

fo  giemlid) 

they  go 

fie  e^ergtcren 

to  take 

nel)men, 
bringcn 

through 
their  prac- 

card 

^arte 

Mrd 

tice 

star 

(Stern 

star 

practice 

iibung 

prce-M^s 

garter^) 

(Strumpfbanb 

gCiH^r 

gun 

^anone 

gvn 

where 

1.  rao  2.  raol^in  h^l^r 

which  rel. 

raa§ 

under 

unter 

vnd^r 

worth  seeing  fe^cnSraert 

u§rp 

railway 

@ifenbal^n= 

permission 

©rIaubniS 

p^rmisn 

bridge 

iiberfii^rung 

to  permit 

eriauben 

permit 

pocket 

Safdfie 

po'M 

dockyard 

©eelagerl^of 

do'kjard 

pocket-book 

93ricftafc^e 

3Berftbecfcn 

coming  to 

un§  entgegen 

yard 

§of 

meet  us 

!ommenb 

dock 

l.^rocfenraerft, 

how  do  you 

tt)ie  geE)t*§ 

hmdjri 

2.^afenbe(fcn 

do?  2) 

bir? 

du- 

something 

etma§> 

svmpiij 

wife 

©l^efrau 

mif 

to  eat 

effen 

young 

iuttg 

jvoj 

fresh 

frifc^ 

fres 

tender 

q9cglettf(f)iff 

tender 

the  sea 

bie  ©ee 

si 

troop-ship 

(2ritppen=) 

irU'ps^p 

air 

Suft 

Isr 

transports 

hungry 

l^ungrig 

Iwv^gr^i 

®ompfer 

meal 

gjla^Igett 

mil 

1)  Star  and  Garter  (OrbenSftern  unb  ^iebanborben),  pc^fter  Orben  in  ©nglanb.    SSiele 
^oteI§  fii^ren  biefe  33cgei(f)nung. 

2)  SBirb  familiar  oft  gur  SSegrii^nng  gebraud)t  (ol^ne  ha^  man  eine  Slntroort  ermartet),  mo 
roir  im  ^eutfd^en  *®uten  9J^orgen',  'guten  %ao^  ober  bergl.  fagcn;  ngl.  Engl.  Scholar  @.  13. 51.  2. 
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2] 

fair 

fc^bn 

fhr           ^ 

progress 

fjortfc^ritt        pro'gr^s 

weather 

SBetter 

ue-d^r 

fish 

^m             fis 

warm 

raarm 

ttOrm 

to  fish 

angcin 

pleasant 

angencl^m 

plezmt 

pool 

erroetterte  tiefe  pui 

voyage 

iUleerfal^rt 

voi'^ds 

©telle  in  eU 

thanks 

®an! 

penks 

nem  ^lu^lauf 

once 

einft 

uvns 

stile 

3auntritti)       stwi 

famous 

beriil^mt 

fimios 

to  provide 

uerfe^en            pr^va'd 

as  if 

al§  ob 

plenty  of 

cine  giiUc  oon  plenP 

anybody 

ieber(beIteBt9e] 

e'mbod^ 

(maffen^aft) 

flagship 

glaggenfd)iff 

flceg-sip 

capital 

Dorgiiglid^,  fein  kce'pHdl 

battle 

©c^Iac^t 

bceti 

sport 

Seluftigung  im  spoH 

victory 

(Sieg 

vi'Uori 

^reten  mtt 

to  die 

fterben 

da  I 

!orperItd)er 

mast 

2)laft 

mast 

libung 

Devonport 

(Deuonprc) 

de'vmport 

also 

auc§                  o'iso 

Chatham 

(^ent) 

iscePm 

a  good  deal 

(ein  gut  %^\\)    dit 

Medway 

m^ 

me'duei 

of 

gicmltc^  t)iel 

Rosyth 

(Firth  of  Forth)  rosa'p 

tennis 

gic^baUfpiel      ten^s 

adverb 

mocrb 

cedvirh 

occasional 

gelegcntlic^        oh^i-zmdi 

to  pick  out 

^erau^lefen 

cricket 

^or=©c^Iag=       hriM 

passage 

(Steae 

pcB'S'ds 

battfpiel 

fuU 

DOtt 

band 

Ordjefter           hcend 

auxiliary 

§irf§=3eitn}ort 

ogzi'lj^i 

to  show 

geigen                so^i 

verb 

Vdrb 

to  show  over  ^erumf u^ren  in 

defective 

UHDoHftdnbig 

d'fe'ktw 

as  well 
stocks  ^  j 
million 

ebenfo,  auc^      <xzue'i 
felling,  Stopel  sti)'ks 
9Jlittton             mi  l^m 

SKl^TCH  X. 

pound  ^j 

^funb              paund 

to  write, 

fd^reiben 

ra>t 

afterwards 

fpdtcr          .          aft^ruirdz 

wrote, 

rod 

elder  brother  alterer  Srubcr  e'M^'-  6r»v^' 

written 

ritn 

Alfred 

mfreb               ceifr^d 

although 

obrao^I 

otdOii' 

undergrad  * ) 

©tubent            D'nd^rgrced 

month 

9Jlonat 

mvnp 

Germany 

^eutfd^Ianb       rfiJ»-mm? 

ago 

Dor  Qe^t) 

»gdi*' 

Hfe 

Seben                IcHf 

to  receive 

erl^alten 

rmv 

to  row 

rubem               ro^ 

jolly 

oergniigt 

college  ^) 

Unit)erfitdt§=     liO-Mz 

httle 

gering,  !Iein 

ftubien|au§ 

1)  3:ritt  gum  iiberfteigen;  plattbeutfrf) :  tai  ©tcgel,  Stiegfel. 

-)  23al!engeriift  im  2;rocEenbo(f,  auf  bem  ein  ©(^iff  gegtmmert  roirb. 

^)  £  =  lat.  libra  ^funb;  ogl.  im  ®eutfd)en  ^  =  lb  (libra,  lateinifc^,  =  ^funb); 
4t  =  denarius  (pfennig);  £  2  000  000  =  two  million  pounds. 

■*)  ^n  ber  ©tubentenfprac^e  5lb!iir3ung  uon  undergraduate  (nnd^grcB'di^et)  =  SRic^t* 
grabuierter  (ber  noc^  feinen  afabemifdjen  (3xab  erlangt  ^at). 

^)  ®te  meiften  aller  ©tubenten  m  Ojforb  roo^nen  unb  er^alten  i^ren  Unterric^t  in  ben 
eingelnen  Colleges,   bte  in  t^rer  (SJefamtl^ett  (iiber  20)  bte  University  (jfmwj^'sHi)  btlben. 
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his  College 

bie  9Kannfc^af1 

Berkeley 

©igenname 

harW 

Eighth) 

feine§  College 

to  keep  up 

aufred^ter^alten  Mp  v'p 

summer 

(Sommcr 

svm^r 

reputation 

ber  gute  9luf 

repjutei'sn 

race 

SSettfaf)rt 

rBf's 

by  making 

baburc^,  ha^  er 

to  have  the 

ba§  gfted^t 

ma(f)te 

right 

^aben 

score 

©efamtaa^I 

skor 

to  keep,^) 

heljaltm 

Mp 

Don  'runs'-^) 

kept,  kept 

kept 

'Varsity  «) 

UntDcrfitdt 

varsW 

oar 

gfluber 

or 

match 

SSettfpiel 

meets 

four 

93icrermann= 

newspaper 

3eitung 

njiiz'peip^ 

fc^aft 

to  post  ^) 

mit  ber  ^oft 

pd»st 

Henley  3) 

(S^emfe) 

henh 

abfc^tcfen 

to  want 

hxau(i)en 

ipnt 

speaker 

9?ebncr 

spvTpr 

abroad 

in§  5Iu§lanb 

i'lrod 

debate 

^ebatte 

dmn 

Lord's 

S'§  ©r.=^ta^ 

union  ^) 

53erein,  m.ub 

ju'n^m 

Cricket 

tutor 

^ofmciftcr, 

tjUt^r 

Ground  *) 

graimd 

Stubienle^rer 

chief 

^auptfcic^lic^ft 

tsif 

Matheson 

©igennamc 

mce'p^Sdn 

^)  ®te  t)on  feincm  college  gur  93emannung  if)re§  college -iBootes  fiir  bie  SSettruberfal^rt 
auSerlefenen  ac^t  3Jlann. 

2)  3um  9Inben!en  auf  feinem  3i"^i"e^  aufberoal^ren. 

3)  JRegatten  im  5tnfang  ^uli. 

*)  Lord's,  at  St.  John's  Wood  (west  of  Regent's  Park),  is  the  chief  cricket  ground 
in  London,  ^ie  ^auptfpiele  im  :^ult  (Ojforb  gegen  ©ambribge,  ©ton  gegen  patron)  ufro.) 
gielien  bie  feine  SSelt  au§  gang  ©nglanb  unb  ben  ^olonien  fierbei.  Lord's  ift  —  roaS  !on= 
tincntalen  93eobad^tern  oft  gunac^ft  unoerftdnblid^  erfd^eint  —  ber  ©langpunft  be§  fport= 
luftigen  ®nglanb§.  @§  ift  m  e  1^  r  al§  ein  ©teUbic^ein  f einfter  ^leibertrac^ten ;  mcl^r  al§  cine 
gloria  parentum:  au^er  ben  au§  atten  Seilen  @nglanb§  l^erbeigeeilten  ©Item  unb  ®e= 
fd^roiftem  ber  mitfpielenben  ©c^iiler  unb  ©tubenten  rool^nen  bem  ©d^aufpiele  S^aufenbe  oon 
©c^auluftigen  au^  ben  englifd^en  ^olonien  unb  au§  ben  SSereinigten  ©taaten  5Interi!a§  bei, 
roeld^e  bie  Sonboner  season,  nid^t  gum  minbeften  jebocf)  aud)  bie  5Iu§fi(f)t  auf  bie  S^age  in 
Lord's  l^erbeigelod^t  l^at.  ;^ubelnb  begrii^en  fie  alte  bie  im  cricket,  biefem  oomel^mften  unb 
fogufagen  mannli(^ften  aEer  englifc^en  ©porte,  auftretenben  ©pieler  al§  ein  decus  patriae. 
Unb  biefe  patriotifc^e  95egeifterung  befc^ran!t  fid^  nid^t  blo^  auf  bie  ben  geftfpielen  heU 
n)olf)nenben  3ufd^auer;  fie  burd^gittert  gleidf)fall§  bie  ^ergen  Don  9JliKionen,  benen  S^elegrapl^ 
unb  3sitit"9Cii  i"^  ^eimatlanbe  roie  in  ben  fernften  ^olonien  ben  93erlauf  ber  ©piele  in 
alien  @ingell)eiten  nerfiinben.  ®ie  2^age  in  Lord's  finb  roie  ein  bie  ^ergen  einigenbe^ 
93inbemittel  ber  gerftreut  auf  bem  ©rbbaE  rool^nenben,  politifd^  mannigfaltig  gefd^iebenen 
©nglanber  unb  englifd^  ^enfenben,  roeld^e  in  ben  ©portleiftungen  Don  Cjforb  unb  ®am= 
bribge,  Don  ©ton  unb  iparroro,  Don  SSeftminfter  unb  ©t.  ^aul'g,  Don  ©lifton  unb  SSin= 
d)efter,  Don  S^arterl^oufe  unb  IRugbp  u.  a.  ber  gro^en  ©c^ulen  be§  Sanbe^  eine  mannlid^= 
Domel)me  ^raftau^erung  be§  angelfd(|fifd^en  S3ol!§tum§  erblicfen. 

^)  score  eigentlid)  =  ba§  Slnfd^reiben  ber  eingelnen  'runs' ;  run  ba^  9lennen,  ber  Sauf  =  ba§ 
^in=  unb  ^erlaufen  groifc^en  ben  wickets,  b.  'i).  ben  beiben  ®reiftab=23alltoren,  gegen  roclc^e  beim 
dricEet  ber  S3all  gefc^Iagen  roirb.    @§  fiegt  biejenige  ^artei,  roeld^e  bie  meiften  'runs'  gemad^t  l)at. 

*)  ©tubentenau^brucE  fiir  University. 

'')  3luf  ba§  ^oftamt  bringen,  in  ben  39rief!aften  ftecEen. 

8)  The  Union  ift  ber  3^ame  eine§  ©tubentenoereinS  in  Djforb.  ^n  einem  befonberS  bagu 
gebauten  ©aale  ber  2efe]^alle  ber  Union  finben  gur  Xibung  ber  SJlitglieber  in  ber  9flebegen)anbt= 
|eit  ©rijrterungen  in  parlamentarifrf)er  ^Jorm  iiber  politifdtje  unb  anbere  ^age^fragen  ftatt. 
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to  set,  set, 

fe^en 

set 

interjection 

©mpfinbungSto 

.  int^rdze'ksn 

set,  setting 

niuneral 

3a]^In)ort 

njwm^rdi 

to  set  to 

Strbeit  geben 

numerous 

aa^lrcirf) 

nju'rmros 

work 

number 

3a^l 

nv'mb^r 

every 

jeber 

e'vri 

summary 

gcbrangte  Qu= 

svm^n 

short 

furg 

Bd 

fammen= 

composition 

Sluffa^ 

kompazi'sn 

faffung 

\ 

heavy 

fc^raer 

hevi 

consonant 

^onfonant 

ko'nsmdnt 

sheep 

grfiaf,  ®c^afe 

§ip 

vowel 

SSo!aI 

vm'4 

sheep-run  ^) 

garm  mit 

vocalic 

votalx^d) 

vokce'hk 

Sdiafgud^t 

final 

enb= 

faifi^ 

to  reach 

erreidien 

rits 

semi- 

^alb= 

se'mi 

sort 

5rrt 

sort 

silent 

ftumm 

sailmt 

what  sort  of 

n)a§  fiir  ein? 

to  hiss 

aifc^cn 

his 

what  sort  of 

roas  fur 

to  mix 

mtfd^en 

miks 

weather 

SScttcr? 

to  para- 

Mmfd^reiben 

pee' r  3  fret  e 

scarcity 

geltenl^eit, 

sichr'sit'i 

phrase 

gjlangcl 

to  form 

bilben 

form 

during  prep. 

rod^rcnb 

djrcr'ij 

formation 

33tlbung 

formei'sn 

dry 

trocfen 

drai 

to  compose 

gufammcnfc^en  k^mp6»z 

season 

^a]^re§3eit 

sizn 

compoimd 

^ompofttum 

kompawnd 

article 

5rrtt!cl 

arUki 

to  derive 

ableiten 

d^rai'v 

definite 

beftimmt 

de'fm'i 

derivation 

51bleitung 

d^ve*'sn 

indefinite 

unbeftimmt 

derivative 

l^ergeleitet 

d^ri'iptw 

noim 

IRomen,  9^enn= 

■;  nmm 

prefix 

33or[ilbe 

prVfiks 

.^auptroort 

suffix 

9flQd)fiIbe 

sv'pks 

adjective 

©igcnfc^aftSn). 

cB'dzeJdiv 

Romanic 

romanifc^  ^) 

romcen'k 

adverb 

UmftanbSraorl 

(B'dV3rb 

French 

frangbftfc^ 

frent§ 

preposition 

93er  J)dItni§n)ort  prepm'sn 

Germanic 

gcrmanifc^^j 

dzormce'nik 

conjunction 

)8inbemoxt 

kofidzvijksn 

to  connect 

uerfniipfen 

kone'M 

')  ©in  ftc^  meilenroeit 

auSbc^nenbeS  fj 

elb,   auf  bcm 

bie  ©c^afc  ftrf)  au^laufen  unb 

roeibcn  fbnner 

L 

2)  ®{c  romanif(f)en  ©prac^cn   finb  Zo(S) 

tcrfpracfjen  be§ 

Sateinifc^en.    ®ie  romanift^en 

(ober  neulateinifd^en)  (5pracf)cn  (grangbfifdf),  :3taltenifrf),  9himdnifcl^,  ©pcmifd^,  ^ortugtefifc^ 
ufTD.)  finb  bentnac^  untereinanber  8(^n)efterfpraci)en. 

3)  %\t  germanifc^en  <5prac^en  gerfaUen  in  brci  ^Quptgruppen :  Oftgeinnanifc^  (©otifc^), 
—  S^lotbgcnnanifc^  C^^Idnbifc^,  Sflorroegtfd^ ,  ®dmfdf),  ©d^roebifd^) ,  —  ^cftgcrtnanifc^ 
(Sngltfcf) ,  Sflicberfdd^[if(|  ober  S^ieberbeutfd)  [^lattbeutfc^] ,  |)oIIdnbifd) .  .  .  unb  ebenfall^ 
rocftgermanifc^,  abcr  Don  ben  iibrigen  roeftgcrmanifc^en  ©prad^en  burd^  bie  graettc  Sautt)cr= 
fcbiebung  getrcnnt:  hci%  ^od^beutfc^e). 

®iefe  brei  ©ruppen  gel^en  guriicf  auf  eine  gemeinfamc  germanifc^e  ©prad^e:  ha^  Ur= 
germanifd^e  (Primitive  Germanic),  ha^  ^ivoa  gur  ^ni  gefproc^en  rourbe,  al§  im  ^^italtcr 
beS  ^eri!Ie§  (f  429  Dor  ©i^r.)  bie  grie(f)ifc^c  ©prad^e  in  pc^fter  93litte  ftanb. 

%a^  Urgermanifc^e  ift  eine  Sc^roefterfprad^e  be§  ©ried^ifd^en,  be§  Satetmfd^en ,  beg 
^eltifd^en,  be§  Slauifc^en,  be§  San§!rit  ufro.,  n)eld)e  alle  auf  eine  gemeinfamc  9}luttcr  — 
bie  inbogermantfc^e  Urfprac^e  —  guriicfgel^en. 

titefte  ®enfmdler:  —  be§  ©ottfc^en:  UlfilaS  (f  381  nad^  Sl^r.),  —  be§  Smenglifd)en 
(^ngelfdcf)fifc^en):  ctroa  700,  —  bes  3lIt^od)beutf d^en :  etma  750. 
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cognate 

uerraanbt          ho'gn4 

peculiarity 

®igentumlic^= 

pihMicB'rH 

related 

Dcrraanbt          r^lei'Pd 

!ctt 

group 

©ruppc            grup 

syllable 

(5tl6e 

si'hU 

family 

f^amilte             fcB'mili 

to  unite 

oereinen 

junw't 

same 

felb,  glcicE)         seim 

sometimes 

mancf)mal 

svmtaimz 

orthogi-aphy  Sflec^tfc^reibung  orpo-gr^fi 

hyphen 

Sinbeftrtc^ 

ha^'fm 

orthographi- 

ortl^ograp^ifd^   orpogrce'fiU 

rule 

aiegel 

rui 

cal 

exception 

3lu§nal^me 

^Icse'psn 

Sen- 


the  capital  letter  bcr  gro^c  93ud^ftabe,  bie  9}laiu§!eL 

a  small  letter  ein  fleiner  ©uc^ftabc,  9Jlinu§!eL 

Always   give  your  answers  in  a  complete  sentence,  not  in  single  words, 
tence  ©a^,  complete  t)ott|tanbig,  single  eingeln. 

A  principal  clause  ^auptfa^;  a  subordinate  clause  Sflcbenfa^.  —  an  interrogative 
sentence  ein  ^ragefa^ ;  an  interrogative  clause  ein  abl^dngtger  (inbirefter)  ^ragefa^ ;  a  re- 
lative clause  SRelatinfa^.  —  to  parse  bie  SBbrter  eineS  (5a^e§  nac^  9iebeteilen  benennen, 
i^re  iJorm  beftimmen  unb  gleid^gettig  angeben,  rooDon  fie  abl^dngen  unb  roag  t)on  i^nen 
ab^dngig  tft. 

Do  not  scratch  out  (burd^ftreic^en),  do  not  write  above  the  line,  do  not  write  in  the 
margin  (9tanb)  in  doing  your  fair  copy  (3Ibfd^rift,  Sleinfd^rift)  or  your  correction  (^e^ler= 
oei'beffcrung). 

To  spell  bud^ftabicren.    How  do  you  spell  'breakfast'? 


Marks  of  Punctuation :  the  full  stop  or  period  (=  ^unft),  the  colon,  the 
semicolon,  the  comma, 

the  [note  (point)  of]  interrogation,  or  query,  —  the  [note  (point)  of]  exclamation. 
Other  signs,  or  marks,  used  in  writing  are: 
the  parentheses  ( ),  the  brackets  [  ],  the  brace  {  J, 
the  dash  — ,  the  hyphen  -,  the  asterisk  (or  star)  *, 
dots  (to  mark  an  ellipsis)  .  .  .  .,  the  apostrophe  ', 
the  diaeresis  "  [to  denote  that  the  second  of  two  adjacent  vowels  is  to  be 

pronounced  separately,  as :  aerial,  cooperate], 
'inverted  commas',  or  "quotation  marks"  [which,  in  EngUsh,  are  either 

double  or  single,  and  are  both  placed  above  the  line], 
the  section  §  [but :  a  new  paragraph  =  neue  Q^xU,  Slbf a^,  beginning  of  a  new 
line  at  more  than  the  usual  distance  form  the  margin ;  see  English  Scholar, 
page  112,  number  44], 
the  macron  ~,  a  short,  straight,  horizontal  mark,  placed  over  vowels  to  de- 
note that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  with  a  long  sound, 
the  breve  (priv)  ",  a  curved  mark  used  commonly  to  indicate  the  short 

quantity  of  a  vowel, 
the  caret  ^ ,  a  mark  placed  in  writing  below  the  line  to  indicate  that  something 
(written  above  or  in  the  margin)  has  been  omitted  (left  out)  in  that 
place  [caret  in  Latin  =  there  is  wanting  e§  fel)(t]. 
.    =  (is,  or :  are,  equal  to,  or)  equals,  or :  equal  [to  show  exact  agreement  or 
equality]. 
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COMPOSITION  I.') 

a)  Balmoral  3c^IoB  im  ©ranipiangebirge,  unrocit  be§  Dee,  an  beffen  SJlitnbung 
Aberdeen  (9,  se)  liegt.  —  Osborne  gur  3eit  i^^  ^bnigin  93i!toria  foniglic^e^  9fle= 
fibengfd^loB  i"^  ?lorben  bcr  Isle  of  Wight,  [je^t  burc^  ©d^enfung  ^bnig  ©broatbS  VII. 
€nglifd)ei  S^ationaleigentum :  after  Queen  Victoria's  death  (2ob)  King  Edward  VII. 
gave  Osborne  Castle  to  the  English  nation].  —  King  Edward  VII.'s  [=  King 
Edward  the  Seventh's]  country-house  (Canb§au§)  was  at  Sandringham,  Norfolk, 
not  far  from  the  to\vii  of  King's  Lynn  [^Ifgcnt  auf  Linn!]  on  the  Wash.  — 
Windsor  Castle  3d)IoB  in  ber  3tabt  SStnbfor,  48  miles  roeftlid^  non  Sonbon,  an 
ber  5^emfe  —  the  Thames  (9, 20;  11, 21)  —  Germany  (10, 11)  *2)eutfd)Ianb. 

b)  bank  (5tu§s)Ufcr :  the  right  and  the  left  bank  of  a  river  —  city 
Stabt  the  City  of  London  bie  ^Itftabt  non  Sonbon  25,  2  —  hundredweight 
cngL  Qentncr  (1  cwt.  =  45  •  359  kg ,  to  weigh  roicgcn)  —  £  =  lat.  libra 
=  engl.  pound  ^$funb  —  lord  abliger  §err ,  Lord  Mayor  2:itel  bc§  Ober^ 
burgcrmeifter§  in  Sonbon,  mayor  33urgcnneifter  (major  34, 30)  —  reign  9ie= 
Qicrung§5Cit  (royal  foniglic^)  rulership  ^crrfc^aft  (ruler  ^errfd^er,  nile  gfleget 
3,14)  —  sideboard  ^iifett  (S^cben^  3Inric^tetifd^)  im  ©feinuner  side  25,  n), 
board  l.S3rett;  (black-board  Safcl  im  ©c^ulaimmer),  2.  (8(^tff§033orb  43,28, 
3.  Xi\d),  ^0%  ogl.  boarding-house  fjamilienpenfion  17,8  —  teeth  Q^^ne,  tooth 
8aE|n. - 

many  oiele  —  a  great  many  fc^r  oielc  (41,  27)  many  —  a  mand^  — 
St.  =  saint  (25,3).  — 

to  pay  her  (t§r :  ^atin  be§  ^erfonalpronomenS)  a  second  \dsit  —  its 
(feine)  completion  =  the  completion  of  Windsor  Castle  —  her  (il^r: 
possessive)  grandson  —  each  (jebcr)  of  the  Queen's  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guests. 

800  eight  hundred  —  900,000  nine  himdred  thousand  —  1891 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  —  150  one  hundred  and  fifty  — 
William  11.  =  William  the  Second. 

ago  l)^t,  je^t  Dor  (eigentlicf)  =  nergangen;  mirb  nad)geftellt)  —  only  nuv, 
crft  —  viz  mit  obcr  o^ne  ^unft  ba^intcr:  (gefproc^en  namely  nemVi)  ndmlic^ 
(urfpriingltc^  ^Ibfiir^ung  oon  lat.  videhcet). —  greatly  l^ot^ft,  fe^r  — justly  in 
gercd^ter  SOSeife,  mit  Dicc^t. 

when  roenn,  ai§  [quand,  lorsque]  —  as  \>a,  meil  [comme]  —  because 
roeil  [iDarce  que]  —  while  cotij.  mdl^renb  [pendant  que];  during  prej). 
rad^rcnb  (49,  le)  [pendant]. 

at  so  ample  a  banquet  bei  einem  f 0  prdc^tigen  ^^runfma^l  —  so  power- 
ful an  emperor  ein  fo  mdi^tiger  ^aifer  —  to  many  a  royal  guest  manc^em 
fbniglic^en  @afte  —  many  a  splendid  festival  manc^  prdd^tige^  5^1^  — 
many  an  historical  [®r.  §  9]  event  mand^  gcfc^ic^t(ic^e§  @teigni§  —  half 
a  himdredweight  ein  f)a(ber  Q^ntncr. 


^)  ®ie  folgenben  3ufammenfteIIungcn  entl^alten  teils  ©ac^erf rdrungen ,  teils 
p^rafeologif^,  grammattfc^  ober  fonftroie  bcfonber^  iBcac^tensroerte^.  (5ie  biencn 
gur  SSieberfiolung  nad^  ^utc^arbeitung  unb  nac^  Sftetrouertierung  be^  betreffenben 
©tiicfeg. 


0£»  Compositions  I  and  II. 

who  had  (roar)  come  55, 30 ;  ugl.  I  have  (bin)  come;  he  has  (ift)  gone 
18,5;  fie^c  ©rammati!  §  69  d.  —  to  give  a  welcome  to  beraittfommnen, 
freunblirf)  aufnc^mcn  —  to  pay  a  visit  to  einett  (feicrlici^en)  S5efurf)  abftatten, 
befud^en —  supposing  that  (angcnommen  ben  %aU,  ba^  =  if  roenn,  falls :  if) 
the  old  kings  could  have  seen  the  splendour,  they  would  have  been 
greatly  astonished  —  more  than  eight  hundred  years  ago  vox  (je^t) 
mc^r  als  800  Qal)xen  —  on  the  seventh  of  July  —  Queen  Victoria  b  t  e 
^onigin  35.  (1837—1901)  —  King  Edward  the  Seventh  b  cr  ^onig  ©buarb  VII. 
(1901—1910)  —  King  George  the  Fifth  ber  ^bnig  @corg  V.  (oon  1910  an)  — 
the  Emperor  William  the  Second  ^aifer  20S.  II.  —  the  title  of  Empress 
of  India  ber  ^itel  einer  ^aif erin  ron  Qnbten  —  a  piece  of  land  ein  Stiirf 
Sanb  —  English  History  b  i  e  @ngl.  ©cf d^td^te. 


COMPOSITION  II. 

a)  Albany  ®iftri!t  in  (ScQottlanb  —  Brooklyn,  Stabt  im  Often  von  New 
York  auf  Long  Island,  neuerbtngS  in  9^eu  ^or!  eincerleibt.  —  New  Amsterdam, 
Slame  ber  alten,  1626  non  Peter  Minuit  auf  —  bem  non  i^m  fur  24  ®oIIar  c(e= 
fauften  —  Manhattan  Island  gegriinbeten  l^oHanbifd^en  ©tabt,  bcren  9flame  nac^ 
ber  (Sroberung  burd^  bie  (Sngldnber  (1664)  in  ?leu  3)or!  umgetauft  rourbe.  (York 
ift  eine  ©tabt  in  9^orbengIanb).  —  New  York  (10, 22)  ratrb  im  SSeften  nom  Hudson, 
im  Often  nom  East  River  umfloffen.  The  Hudson  is  a  fresh  water  (fii^eS  ^Iu^= 
maffer)  river;  the  East  River,  which  is  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  has  salt 
water  (falgigcS  SJleerroaffer).  SBeftlicf)  nom  Hudson  river  liegt  ber  ©taat  New 
Jersey  (mtt  ben  ©tdbten  Jersey  City,  Hoboken  u.  a.)  —  New  England:  btc 
9'leu=@ngIanb=(Staaten  (9^ame  ber  in  ber  erften  ^alfte  be§  fiebge^nten  ^a^ri^unbertS 
(fett  1607)  in  9^orbameri!a  gegriinbeten  britifd£)en  feolonten)  |aben  ben  (S^runbftocf 
ber  SSereinigten  ©taaten  (the  United  States)  gebtlbet.  Qui  3eit  be§  Unabl^dngtg= 
!eit§!rtege§  (War  of  Independence  1775—1783)  beftanben  13  9leu=(^nglanb=©taaten 
(mit  Boston  im  ©taate  Massachusetts  aU  SSorort). 

b)  acre  ber  ^JJlorgen  (=  40,4?  5Ir)  —  car  (@tfenba^n=)20Sagen  in  2lmeri!a, 
in  ©nglanb  nteift  carriage  (rail  way -carriage),  (sleeping-car  ©cfilafroagen)  — 
dollar  amcrifanifc^er  Staler  (ungefdl^r  4,26  9Jjar!).  ^a§  SOBort  dollar  ift  etr)^ 
mologifd^  ba§felbe  roie  ba§  plattbeutfd^e  ^aler,  {)b.  ^aler.  Qn  ber  {)anbel§* 
iiBIid^en  Slbfiirgung  $  fteUt  ba§  S  eine  urfpriinglic^e  8  bar.  3lt§  ber  Cottar 
in  ben  35ereimgten  ©taaten  Sanbe§miin^e  raurbe,  l)atk  er  benfelben  SOSert  al§ 
ba§  Bt§  ba{)itt  ubiirfie  fpanifd^e  8  9fleale*®e(bftii(f  (=  eight  reals ;  fpanifc^ 
real  =  etgentli(^  „^bntg§miin^")  —  estate  (SJrunbftiicf,  @runb  unb  ^oben, 
real  estate  (55runbetgentum ,  unberoeglid^e^  SJermbgen  —  feiTy-boat  f^ai)xhoot 
(steam  ferry-boat  grower,  bretter  ^erfonenbampfer),  feiTy  3^d{)re  —  inch  QoU 
(2,539  cm)  —  level  S^ineau,  raagered^te  3=Idd^e,  high  Avater  level  ^oc^raaffer? 
fpiegel  —  liberty  Jreil^eit  —  light  Sid^t  (to  hgbt  50, 36 ;  to  lighten  57,  le)  — 
nought  9^utt  (al§  ^apenroert)  —  passenger  ^affagier,  fReifenber,  foot 
passenger  guggdnger  —  price  ^rei§ ,  Soften  —  shore  Uf er  (be§  SSJleereg, 
eine§  meerartig  erroeiterten  ^^Iuffe§;  bank  ^lu^ufer)  —  ton  ^onne  (etroa  1000  kg) 

—  the  Yankee  ber  9^eu«=@ngldnber  (bie  gri3^te  ©tabt  non  9fleu=(gnglanb  ift  SSofton) 

—  yard  @tte  (=  3  l^et  =  91,439  cm). 
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difficult  fc^roer  (gu  tun  30,  30;  37,  si)  —  elevated  cr^o^t,  ^o<^/  the 
elevated  railway  bie  ^oc^ba^n  —  engaged  in  befc^dftigt  mit  —  equal  to 
gleid^  {-fommenb)  —  the  latter  ber  le^tere  (later  jpdter  31,  30;  57, 2)  — 
only  atteinig  (only  adv.  nur,  erft  24,  26 ;  55,  22)  —  real  rpirfU^  (oorJ^anben, 
in  23ir!Ii(f)!eit  balicgenb). 

the  river  .  .  with  its  (feincn)  steam  ferry-boats  —  its  (il^re  =  bridge) 
olecti-ic  lights  —  the  area  of  which  bcren  gldd^eninl^alt  —  each  of  which 
Don  benen  etn  jebcg  —  what  a  (si.)  ma§  fitr  ein!  (5Iusruf);  what  (plu.)  roaS 
fiir!  (^usruf)  —  to  anybody  but  (trgcnb  jemanbem,  roenn  ni(f)t  =)  jemanb 
anber§  al§  bem  —  to  any  part  of  na(^  irgenbeincm  'Z^ik  oon,  iiberad  l)xn 
in  —  the  river  itself  ber  Jlu^  felbft  —  the  towers  themselves  bie 
^iirme  felbft. 

270  (two  hundi-ed  and  seventy)  feet  —  1200  (twelve  hundred) 
yards  —  £  3,000,000  (three  million  pounds)  —  $  4,000,000  (fom- 
million  dollars)  —  800,000  (eight  hundred  thousand)  inhabitants  — 
thousands  o/'tons  0/' steel  —  5989  feet  =  1825  •  39  metres  (five  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet  equal  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  [decimal  point  ober  fel^r  ^duftg  cinfacf)  nur]  decimal  three  nine 
metres)  —  in  1806  (eighteen  hundred  and  six  ober  auc^:  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  six)  im  Qa^re  1806  —  on  the  22  nd  (twenty-second) 
of  July  —  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  in  feinem  64.  Seben§jaf)rc 

—  15  ^/4  inches  (fifteen  inches  and  three  quarters)  —  13^/2  years 
(thirteen  years  and  a  half)  —  41  V2  square  miles  (forty-one  and  a  half 
square  miles  ober  aucf) :  forty-one  square  miles  and  a  haK)  —  '^la  (two 
thirds)  —  five  times  as  many  5  mat  fo  Dtelc  —  twice  jroeimal  —  half 
a  mile  broad  eine  ()albe  JSJleile  brett. 

above  the  high  water  level  iiber  bem  §oc^roafferfpiegeI  —  between 
the  (two)  towers  gn)ifcf)en  —  formed  by  gebilbet  oon  (36,  32)  —  for  the 
first  time  pnt  erftenmal  —  for  many  years  auf  oiele  Qa^re  —  from 
January  1870  to  May  1883  oon  .  .  bt§  (36,  33)  —  to  Europe  nad^  (20,3*; 
25,22)  —  is  situated  upon  (ober  on)  an  island  Itegt  auf  einer  Qnfel  —  on 
the  opposite  shore  am  gegeniibetliegenben  Ufer. 

the  City  of^ew  York  bie  ©tabt  S^i.  5).  —  the  kingdom  0/ Prussia 

—  tons  of  steel  S^onnen  3taf)l  —  New  York  proper  b  a§  eigentlic^e  9^.  g). 

—  Brooklyn  Bridge  bie  ^roofli^ner  S3riicfe  —  the  Brooklyn  tower  ber 
33roof (t)ner  2:urm  —  Colonel  Adams  ber  Cberft  3(bam§  —  too  great  an 
undertaking  eine  gu  groge  Unterne^mung  —  however  difficult  a  task  it 
was  (eine  rote  aud^  immer  fd^roierige  5(ufgabc  cs  roar)  rcie  fc^roierig  aud^  bie 
'2(ufgabe  roar  —  on  the  average  im  ^uri^fc^nitt  —  to  be  spoken  of  as 
befproc^en,  errod^nt  roerben  al§  =  genannt  roerben  —  to  open  for  traffic 
bem  3Serfe{)r  iibergeben,  erbffnen  —  it  was  taken  from  them  by  e§  rourbe 
if)nen  roeggenommen  oon  —  . .  —  it  does  make  fte  boc^  mad^t!  — he  would 
sit  there  er  pf  legte  bort  §u  ft^en  —  it  takes  more  than  20  minutes  e§ 
beanfprud^t  me^r  al§  20  5DRin.  =^  man  brauc^t  mef)r  a(§  20  TOn.  (50, 2)  — 
no  sooner  .  .  than  (nic^t  e^er  . .  als  =)  faum  .  .  fo  (ai§)  — 
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a  little  more  than  20  years  ago  uor  ie^t  etnja§  nteE)r  al§  20  Qa^ren  —  in 
their  turn  i^retfett§  (it  is  your  turn;  it  is  my  tnm;  Whose  turn  is  it?  20,  23 ;. 
21,  9)  —  it  tvas  they  tvlio  called  fie  bcnanntcn  —  six  months  later  cin 
^alb  Qaljx  f pater  —  more  than  half  a  mile  me^r  al§  eine  ^albe  9Jlet(e  — 
over  800,000  inhabitants  iiber  (me()r  al§)  —  the  bridge  was  constructing 
=  was  being  constructed  [®r.  §  88  d]  tourbe  gebaut. 


COMPOSITION  III. 

a)  Captain  Cook,  cnglifc^er  g^orfc^unggreifcnber,  ©ntbcrfer  oon  3^cu=@eelanb^ 
t)Dn  Cook  Strait,  Torres  Strait,  hex  Sel^ring^ftra^e  ufro.  In  1779  he  was  killed 
by  the  natives  on  Hawaii,  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands  —  Sturt  (f  1869)  unb 
Mitchell,  engltfc^c  gorfc^ung€reifenbe  in  ^u^ftralien  —  Roper,  Calvert  unb 
Gilbert,  Seic^^arbt§  S3egleiter  —  Henry  Kendall,  aufttaH[(f)er  (New  South  Wales) 
®ic^ter  1842—1882  —  Fahrenheit,  beutfc^er  ^^pfifer,  f  1736  —  Reaumur,  ftan= 
gbfifc^er  S^laturforfdier,  f  1757  —  Bristol,  (Btaht  in  SSeftenglanb  —  The  'Common- 
wealth of  Australia',  gcgriinbet  am  1.  ^anuar  1901  (mit  bem  SSa^Ifpruc^ :  'One 
People,  One  Destiny')  umfa^t  6  ©taatcn :  New  South  Wales  (ipaitptftabt  Sydney)^ 
Victoria  (Melbourne),  Queensland  (Brisbane),  South  Australia  (Adelaide), 
Western  Australia  (Perth)  unb  Tasmania  (Hobart).  —  ®er  ©taat  New  Zealand 
bcfte^t  au§  me^reren  ^n^dn  (^auptftabt:  Auckland  10,5;  82,25;  82,  n).  —  Port 
Essin^ton  on  the  Gult  of  Carpentaria  an  ber  9^orb!iifte  51uftralien§  —  Moreton 
Bay  an  bcr  Oftfiifte  bei  ber  ©tabt  Brisbane  —  New  Guinea  (in  the  Pacific  10, 5). 

b)  to  dress  1.  surcd^t  madden,  oerbinben,  2.  ft^  anfleiben  14, 12^ 
he  dresses  —  to  drown  ertranfen ;  to  be  (ober  get)  drowned  ertrinfen  — 
to  pitch  (in  ben  93oben)  eittfteden,  he  pitches,  to  pitch  a  tent  etn  Qelt  auf- 
fd^lagen  —  to  arrive  at  anfommen  an,  to  be  arrived  at  erreic^t  roerben  — 
to  bury  begraben;  he  buries  [2  filbtg]  41, 31  —  to  dry  trocfnen  (dry  adj.  49,  le), 
he  dries  [1  filbtg]  41, 31  —  to  force,  he  forces  [2  filbtg  41,  31]  groingen,  mtt 
^eraalt  burd^brtngcn  —  to  pierce ;  he  pierces  burc^bo^ren  41, 31  —  to  rely 
on  f\6)  uerlaffen  auf,  he  relies  on  41,  31. 

body  ^orper  (anybody  44,  8 ;  56,  37)  —  country  Sanb,  33aterlanb, 
countryman  SanbSmann ;  fatherland  35atcrlanb  (Dorguggroeife  t)om  93aterlanbe 
ber  ^eutfd^en  gebrau(f)t.  9Jler!e:  „metn  SSaterlanb"  =  my  country,  ober  aud): 
my  native  country,  my  own  (eigene^)  country).  —  flesh  O^teif  ^  (la  chair ;  meat  = 
la  viande)  —  ox  D(^§,  pi.  oxen  —  parents  (£(tem. 

heroic  {)elbenmuttg  [®r.  §  9]  —  huge  ungel^euer,  grog  (3{u§fprac^c  6,  so) 
—  the  latter  ber  (e^tere  (the  former  ber  erftere)  —  naked  nadt  [2  filbig 
®r.  §  70  a  51.]  —  natural  natiirtic^.  Natural  Science  bie  D^aturroiffen- 
f^aften;  science  bie  ejaften  SOSiffenfc^aften  —  willing  (adj.)  roideng, 
n)Uttfrf)enb,  to  be  willing  bereit  fein,  raoKen. 

in  search  of  him  (auf  bie  8uc^e  nac^  tl^m)  tf)n  5U  fud^en  59,  31  —  with 
him  mit  il)m  59, 28;  mit,  bei  ftc^  58,  34  —  with  them  mit  ftd^  58,  36  — 
through  it  babutd^,  burd^  biefelbe  58, 1 4  —  for  its  sake  if)retl)alben  =  for 
the  sake  of  Science  58, 25  —  out  of  his  au§  feinem,  bem  feinigen  59,  9  — 
all  this  bit§  aKe§  59, 15  —  Cook  Strait  .  .  and  that  between  (unb  bie 
groifc^en)  Australia  and  New  Guinea  (=  Torres  Strait)  58, 1  — 
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all  who  aUt,  bte  59, 28  (all  that  alU^,  raaS  3,  ii)  —  a  native ,  who  ber  — 
the  strait  which  bie  (raeld^e)  58,  i  —  their  tents ,  which  raeld^e  59,  3  — 
a  journey  in  which  auf  toel^er  58, 12  —  such  fresh  meat  as  fold^  frif(^e§ 
g=Ieifd^  tt){c  (c§)  58,  as  —  everything  al(e§  —  neither  feiner  t)on  bciben  — 
some  twenty  years  einige  gujan^ig  Qal)rc  —  himself  (t^n)  felbft  58, 17,  fi(^ 
(felbft)  59, 24 ;  59, 4  —  myself  mid^  (felbft)  58, 32  —  not  far  from  each  other 
ni^t  votit  Doneinanber  59, 3. 

much  fel)r  {much  frightened)  —  as  quickly  as  possible  fo  fd^nell  n)ie 
tn5gli(^  —  a  great  deal  fcf)r  »iel  —  for  instance  jum  33eifpiel  58, 28  —  as 
usual  =  as  it  was  usual  n)ie  gen)o|nlid^. 

nor  auci)  ntdit,  nod^  (nor  did  he  feel)  —  after  tiad^bent  —  as  't)a,  tDcil 
58, 18,  (as  their  guide  al§  59, 22,  as  large  as  ebenfo  grog  al§  (roie)  58,  e)  — 
because  raeil  —  that  bamtt  59,  is  —  though  (although  47,  *)  obgleid^  — 
till  bi§  (not . .  till  crft  58,  e)  —  whether  . .  or  59, 28  ob  . .  ober  —  yet  jeboc^. 

against  gegcn  59,  e  —  about  in  betreff,  f)inftc£)tlt(^  59, 1  —  at  (in,  gu) 
Sydney  59,  34,  at  Kottbus  58,  20  —  by  the  camp  fire  bet,  an  59,  4  — 
for  its  sake  i^ret^lben  58, 25  —  to  start  from  Sydney  .  .  for  Port 
Essington  Don  ©rjbnei^  (10, 4)  abxMm  nacE)  58,9  —  from  East  to  West 
T)on  .  .  nad^  59, 26  —  in  spite  of  all  this  tro^  attebem  59, 15  —  on  (auf) 
his  first  voyage  57,3?;  on  this  expedition  58,34  —  but  for  a  native 
innx  roegen  eine§  ©ingcborenen  =  without  a  native  oi^ne  einen  (Stngeborenen ; 
©inn:  had  there  not  been  a  native  =^  if  there  had  not  been  a  native), 
they  might  never  have  reached  Port  Essington. 

to  undergo  much  suffering  niel  Ungemarf)  augfte{)en  —  to  open  up 
for  colonization  ber  SBefiebelung  erfd^liegen  —  to  think  a  great  deal  of  a 
person  f el^r  f)od^  fd^a^en,  a  person  is  a  great  deal  thought  of  rcirb  fe^r 
gefd^a^t  —  he  has  never  been  heard  of  since  e§  tft  fcitbem  nie  etraaS  t)on 
\l)m  gel)ort  raorben  —  all  hope  of  his  ever  being  found  again  had  been 
^iven  up  jebe  ^offnung,  er  fonne  je  rctcbergefunben  rcerben,  roar  aufgegeben 
raorben  —  to  be  persuaded  by  beftimmt  roerben  (ftd§  burdE)  ^nrebcn  beftimmen 
laffen)  non  —  to  get  (ober  be)  killed  getotet  raerben,  f einen  %oh  ftnben  —  to 
form  a  friendship  g^reunbfd^aft  fd^ltegen  —  to  conceive  a  project  einen 
^lan  faffen  —  he  did  not  content  himself  with  er  begniigte  ft(^  nid^t  mit  — 
there  is  danger  in  delay  [delay  =  (SnbftantiD :  2luffdE)ub  =it  is  dangerous 
to  delay  (uerf d)ieben) ;  delaying  (to  delay)  is  dangerous]  =periculum  in 
mord.  —  Captain  Cook  ber  ^apitan  ^oot  —  Dr.  Leichhardt  ber  ^oftor 
Seid^l)arbt  —  to  go  to  school  gnr  (Sd^ule  ge^en  —  to  become  a  student 
©tnbent  raerben  —  such  an  ardent  enthusiast  ein  fo  feuriger  (Snt^nftaft  — 
such  a  lucky  escape  ein  fo  gliidtlid^e^  (Sntfommen  —  the  province  of 
Brandenburg  bie  ^rooinj  Sgranbenburg  —  at  the  University  of  Berlin  an 
ber  Unioerfitat  SSetUn  —  in  his  honour  iljnt  ^n  @{)ren  (27,  le)  —  all  my 
companions  aUe  meine  (SJenoffen  —  by  birth  non  @eburt  —  two  by  two 
gu  graeien. 
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COMPOSITION  IV. 

a)  Caiu5  Julius  Csesar  f  44  Dor  ®l^rifto  —  Herodotus  ^erobot  oon  ^ali= 
!arnaffo§  f  urn  420  oor  (S^r.  —  RoUright  ^orf  in  Ojforbfl^ire  —  Stonehenge. 
roortlic^  ,©teingepnge\  9^amc  ber  SRuinen  eine§  altfieibntf cf)en ,  n)a§rfcf)einac^ 
Dor^iftorifd^en  (gteinbaueS  in  ber  Salisbury  Plain,  ^iefc,  ein  ^od^lanb  oolter 
alter  ©rdber,  bcfinbet  fief)  9  miles  Don  ber  ©tabt  Salisbury  in  9SiItf|ire  norb= 
roeftlic^  Don  Southampton  —  Brittany  bie  Sretagne  [SKcftfranfreic^]  —  Oxford- 
shire ®raffcf)aft,  in  ber  bie  ©tabt  Oyforb  (an  ber  oberen  Sfiemfe)  liegt  —  the 
Clyde  (9, 35)  —  the  Firth  of  Forth  (9, 35)  —  the  Tyne  (New castle- on-Tyne)  an 
ber  Oft!iifte  iRorbengIanb§  —  Anglesey  :3nfel  in  the  Irish  Sea  (9, 31)  im  ^^orb^ 
roeften  non  9Sale€  -  Orkney  ober  the  Orkneys  =  the  Orkney-Islands  im  9lorb= 
roejten  con  (Scfjottlanb ;  'the  Stones  of  Stenness'  liegen  auf  ber  ©iibroeftede  ber 
^auptinfel  —  Watling  Street,  eine  ber  non  hen  9tbmern  erbauten  ^eerftra^en; 
Don  ber  alien  SRbmcrfeftung  Rutupiae  [=  Richborough]  groifc^en  Dover  unb 
Ramsgate  in  Kent  iiber  London  nnb  Chester  nad^  Wales  (unb  Anglesey)  unb 
l^tnauf  nac^  ©c^otttanb. 

Augustine  tain  597  nad^  ©nglanb  —  Bertha,  2od)ter  bes  |}ranfen!bnigs 
(S^aribert  in  ^ari§  —  Ella  altenglifc^er  ^bntg  —  Pope  Gregory  (Sregor  ber 
®ro^e,  ^apft  oon  590—604  —  Hengist  unb  Horsa,  ber  ©age  nad§  bie  5fnfii!)rer 
ber  5lngelfad)fen,  um§  ^al^r  449  —  St.  Peter,  ber  ^oftel  ^etrug,  oon  3^ero  ^in= 
gerid^tet,  gilt  al§  Segriinber  ber  ^ir(f)e  in  9^om  —  Winfrith  (Boniface  cnglifc^er 
SDiliffionar  aus  ^eoonf^irc,  iBefel^rer  nieler  beutfrfien  8tdmme:  SBinfrieb  Sonifacius 
t  754)  —  Canterbury,  ^eute  mit  24000  (£inn)ol£)nern ,  ©i§  eine§  (grgbifd^of^, 
^auptort  ber  engltftfjen  (Staat§!ird)e  —  ^ie  fieben  9teic^e  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex, 
Northumbria,  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  Essex  bilbeten  gufammen  bie  ^eptax^ie  (ba§ 
^©iebenreid)");  nad)  n)e(^felDoEen  33efe^bungen  biefer  ©taaten  untereinanber  errang 
fd^he^Iid)  (827)  Wessex  (mit  ber  ^auptftabt  Winchester)  bie  Oberl^errf(f)aft.  — 
Thanet,  I)eute  feine  ^n[el  meljv,  ba  ber  Thanet  oon  Kent  einft  trennenbe  2fteere^= 
arm  (ber  Wantsome)  guerft  oerfanbet  unb  je^t  obUig  oerfdjrounben  ift.  5luf  Thanet 
liegen  bie  oiel  befui^ten  33abebrter  Margate  unb  Ramsgate  (unb  groif d£)en 
biefen  beiben  ha§  reigenbe  Broadstairs,  lange  3^1^  ^^er  Siebling^aufentl^alt  oon 
Charles  Dickens  10,  e).  ®tma  3  miles  flibroeftlid)  oon  Ramsgate  liegt  bie  !leine 
^afenftabt  Ebbs-fleet. 

b)  to  wonder  fic^  rounbern,  neugierig  fein,  gem  ratffen  mogen  —  to  live 
(eben,  n)o!^nen  —  to  oppose  entgegentreten,  mit  Akkus.  —  to  rebel  (42, 9) 
jtc^  auflcl^ncn,  emporen  —  to  use  gebraud^en  (I  used  gebraud^te  juzd,  1  used  to 
pflegte  just)  —  to  happen  gefd)ef)en,  fid^  eretgnen:  he  happened  to  e§ 
gcfd^at),  ba§  er  .  .  —  to  help  (mit  Akkus.)  ^elfen  (help  ^ilfe  61,  34)  —  to 
obey  gc^ord^en  (mit  Akkus. ,  to  disobey  60,  31)  —  to  thank  (mit  Akkus.) 
banfcn  —  to  turn  to  fid^  raenbcn  an  (roenben  58,  30;  ogl.  25, 10;  turn  gfieil^e 
20,  23)  —  to  agree  to  einraiUigcn  in  (to  agree  on  iibcreinftimmen  in  betreff 
60,  19)  —  to  prove  beroeifen,  fid^  crroeifen  al§  —  to  raise  empotl^cbcn, 
cr^eben  —  believer  ber,  bie  ©laubige  [©r.  §  30d]  —  Britain  QSritanmen, 
Briton  ^titte  (British;  the  British  =  the  Britons)  —  Christmas  [t  ift 
ftumm,  roie  oft  groifd^en  s  unb  ^onfonant,  ogl.  castle  11,22,  mistletoe  9Jliftel 
60,  35]  ((5:^riftmeffej  3BetI)nai^ten  —  cromlech  ^romled^,  altl^eibnifc^cr  !reis= 
fbrmiger  (Steinbau  foloffalen  Umfang§  —  Druid  ^ruibe,  altfettifd^cr  ^riefter, 
Druidism  ^rutbi§mu§,  ^ruibentum  —  force  ^raft,  forces  ©treitfrdfte 
(to  force  59, 14)  —  historian  [®x.  §  9]  @efd^ic^t§f(^reiber  (history  17, 11)  — 
home  bie  §Ctmat  (home  nad^  |)Ciufe,  at  home  gu  ^aufe,  from  home  oon  ipaufe) 
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—  iron  @if en  [®r.  §  6]  —  the  Japanese  bie  Qapaticr,  i^opancfcn,  a  Japanese 

—  men  (plur.  con  man)  =  1.  SJldnner,  2.  5!Jlenf^en  two  Englishmen  59,  ?) 

—  nature  bie  S^atur  Cnatural  68,23;  ^u^fprac^e:  a  in  nature  lautet  roie  a  in 
lady  (4,  i*),  bo§  crfte  a  in  natural  lautet  roie  a  in  catches  (4,  21)  —  people 
si.  ^olt ;  plu.  1.  people  Seutc,  9}lcnfd^en,  2.  peoples  SSi)I!crfcf)aften,  S3bl!erftdmme 
(nations  S3i)I!er,  nation  S3dI!)  —  the  Roman  ber  ^omzx,  plur.  the  Romans 
(Roman  adj.  17, 11)  —  war  ^rteg  (man-of-war  ^tteggfc^tff)  —  brethren 
^nibcr,  SJlitbtiiber,  plur.  t)on  brother  S3ruber  ®r.  §  29  —  cathedral 
^atf)ebrale  [^aupt!trc§c  ber  bifc^bflid^en  gflefibeng],  ^om  (25,  3)  —  chief  '^Xi" 
fiilircr  (chief,  adj.  55,6;  chiefly  37,82)  —  Christian  ©f)rift,  adj.  (fjriftlic^ 
62,  31),  Christianity  (S^riftentum,  Christmas  60,  34)  —  custom  (SJcn)o{)nl)eit 
(me^rerer),  33raud^  —  the  dice  bie  SBiirfel,  ^nobel  (®ram.  §  27),  the  die  ber 
©pielnjiirfel  —  farm  Mer^of,  ©e{)oft  —  the  Germans  bie  ^eutfd^en  (German 
adj.^  Germany  ©eutfd^lanb)  —  habit  ©en)o()nl)eit  (^Ingerool^nl^eit  eine§  eingelncn) 

—  hair  $aar,  §aare  —  story  (SJefd^id^te,  ©rjdlilung  (history,  historian)  — 
town  @tabt  (to  go  to  town  20,  35)  —  wife ,  jM.  wives  S^eftau  [@r. 
§  26  51.  3]. 

afraid  (of)  in  ^Ingft  bange  (mx)  —  the  latter  si.  ber  le^tere,  plur.  bie 
(e^teren  —  later  fpdter  —  native  einl)eimtfci^  (the  natives  bie  (Singeborcnen 
59,  2 ;  a  native  59,  22)  —  Roman  romifd^  (the  Roman  ber  9Ri3mer,  p?.  the 
Romans  61, 15)  —  fond  of  eingenommen  non  (to  be  fond  of  etjoa^  gem  ^abcn 
45,32)  —  little  1.  raenig  (a  little  ein  roenig,  ctroa^  41,28),  2.  flein  —  Saxon 
fdd^fifd^  (the  Saxons,  a  Saxon)  —  very  (eigentlid^:  ma^x,  red^t  61,3*)  gcrabe 
berfelbe,  ebenberfelbe  (very  adv.  fel^r). 

they  looked  at  them  blidten  f)m  auf  biefelben,  betrac^teten  fie  —  one 
of  them  etner  non  t^^nen  —  how  many  of  them  (baoon)  —  to  speak  to 
him  mit  i^m  ju  fpred^en  —  those  nearer  home  bie  nd^er  an  t^rer  ©eimat 
Itegenben  —  of  him  who  beSjenigen,  roeld^er  —  it  was  a  cruel  religion 
they  (raelc^e  fie)  taught  — -  the  stones  which  one  meets  with  benen  man 
begegnet,  bie  man  antrifft  —  which  (raa§  =  unb  ba^)  gave  them  a  great 
advantage  —  count  them  yourself  §df)le  (bu)  fie  f elbft !  —  the  Britons 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves  (fid))  —  nearly  related  to  one  another 
na{)e  miteinanber  nermanbt  —  one  tribe  against  the  other  ein  ©tamm 
gegen  ben  anbern  —  anybody  who  (irgenb  jemanb)  jeber  (beliebige),  ber  — 
one  man  —  some  cinigc  (fubft.  60, 19,  abjeftioifd^  60, 23)  —  to  some  god 
fiir  irgenb  einen  ®ott  —  any  part  irgenbmeld^en,  jeben  beliebigen  Seil  —  the 
same  number  biefelbe  Qdf)i  —  whatever  forces  they  had  (raelc^e  ©treit= 
frdfte  fie  aud^  immer  I)atten  =)  atteg,  xt)a^  fie  nnt  an  ©treitfrdften  f)atten.  — 
all  their  other  property  il^r  ganjeS  anbere  (Sigentum  —  those  {ba§)  were 
prophetic  words  —  of  those  to  whom  berer,  benen  —  that  the  British 
had  hoped  for  anf  raeld^e  bie  ^.  gef)offt  {)atten  —  he  had  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  er  l)atte  fic^  fo  fe{)r  auSgegeic^net  —  the  king  suffered 
himself  to  be  baptized  Iie§  fid^  taufen  —  who  was  herself  already  a 
believer  rceli^e  felbft  fd^on  eine  ©Idubtge  raar  —  one  ought  to  defend 
oneself  man  foUte  ftd^  oerteibigen  —  left  to  themselves  fid^  felbft  iibcr* 
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laff  en  —  among  themselves  untcr  (t^  —  the  Britons  turned  to  their  enemies 
themselves  (an  i^re  geinbe  fclbft)  for  assistance  —  against  one  another 
gcgencinanbcr  —  every  jebex  —  everybody  jebcrmann  —  the  same  berfelbe 

—  some  einige  —  somebody  jemanb  —  such  an  effect  eine  foli^e  2Btr!ung 

—  such  as  (folcfie,  roie  =)  biejenigen,  rocl^c  =  they  who  ober  those  v^ho. 

but  nur,  erft  —  even  fogar  —  quite  ganj,  ofittig  —  then  bann,  barauf^ 
benn  —  there  bort^in  (bort,  ba  27,13)  —  nowadays  (jeutjutage  —  sometimes 
bigroeilen,  mand^mat  —  one  day  (^!uf.  ber  ^eit)  eine^  ^age§,  einft  —  at  that 
time  ju  jcner  Qcit,  bamal§  —  at  the  present  day  E)cut§utagc  —  at  length 
enblic^  (at  last  27,  io\  fc^lieglid)  —  very  much  afraid  of  gar  fe^r  .  .  . 

(just)  as  (gerabe  fo)  roie;  as  some  people  roie  (60,  28),  known  as  al§ 
(60,  25)  —  both  . .  and  forool^I . .  al§  aud^  —  in  order  to  (vox  etnem  ^nfinitio) 
urn  5U  (frang.  pour)  —  nor  was  he  allowed  nod^  ouc^  (60, 33)  roar  e§  i^m  ge= 
^iatUi  —  or  ober  —  since  feit,  fettbem  —  so  that  fo  bag  —  than  (nad) 
einem  ^oniparatio  57,  is ;  34,  35)  aU  —  as  well  as  foroo^l  .  .  al§  auc^,  all 
the  men  of  his  own  kingdom  as  well  as  those  of  N. ;  (as  well  ebcnfatt^, 
gleidjfarB  48, 1 ;  both  .  .  and;  ®x.  §  112.)  =  both  all  the  men  of  .  .  and 
those  of .  .  —  therefore  baf)er  (there  ba,  bort)  —  after  nad^bem  [apres  que] 

—  as  a(§,  roie  [comme]  —  when  al§  [lorsque,  quandj. 

after  (nac^)  a  rule  of  350  years  —  before  Christ  (B.  C.)  oor  ©^rifto,  ogl. 
A.  D.  (anno  domini  im  ^a^re  be§  ^erm  =■)  after  Christ  —  from  London  to 
Chester  —  in  nature  in  ber  9'^atur  —  in  Oxfordshire  in  ber  ©raff (^aft  Ojs 
forb  —  in  the  East  im  Orient  —  near  the  \411age  na^c  bei,  in  ber  S^a^e  oon 

—  above  (tjod)  oben  iibcr)  the  roofs  (ogl.  57, 15)  —  across  the  sea  [quer  J^iniiber] 
liber  ha§  SJleer  —  at  Rome  in  9t.  —  between  jroifrf)en  [aroeicn]  —  in  (auf )  the 
market-place  —  on  every  side  auf  aHen  Seiten,  adent^alben  —  on  the 
continent  —  Avithout  (oI)ne)  the  Romans  —  owing  to  ban! ,  infolge  oon. 

some  suppose  them  to  be  (Alckus.  mit  Irtfinit.)  einige  ocrmuten, 
{ha^  fie  finb)  e§  feien  —  the  friends  were  forbidden  to  speak  to  him  \)m 
JJteunben  roar  (es)  oerboten  ...  —  the  plant  was  held  sacred  rourbe  fiir 
^eilig  gefialten  —  for  the  purpose  of  trading  jum  Qro^de  be§  §anbel§, 
urn  gu  f)anbeln  —  to  prevent  them  from  sending  ju  oer^inbern,  ha^  fie 
f(i)tcften  —  the  Romans  had  succeeded  in  extending  ben  9lomem  roar  e§ 
gelungen  . .  (aii§gube^nen)  les  Romans  avaient  reussi  k  . . .  to  think  of  benfen 
an  —  to  be  afraid  of  ftc^*  fiird^ten  oor  —  running  fortlaufenb,  unmittelbar 
aufeinanber  fotgenb,  ^intercinanber. 

to  make  war  upon  ^rieg  fiiE)ren  mit  (to  be  at  war  with  in  ^rieg  Dcr= 
roicfelt  fein  mit)  —  to  set  them  against  one  another  fte  gegeneinanber  auf- 
reijen  —  to  help  somebody  (Akkus.)  jemanbem  ^elfen  —  as  the  story 
runs  roie  fo  erjdf)It  roirb  —  to  thank  somebody  banfen  —  the  so-called  ber 
(bic,  ba§)  fogenannte  —  this  made  people  notice  them  very  much  (bie^ 
neranlaBte  bie  Seute,  fie  gar  fcl^r  gu  beac^ten)  bie§  gog  fc^r  bie  Slufmerffamfeit 
ber  Seute  auf  fte  —  to  catch  sight  of  gufdflig  ^u  fef)en  befommen  —  on 
somebody's  telling  him  they  were  Angles  alB  i^m  jemanb  fagte,  e§  feien 
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2(ngelji  —  the  priest  is  said  to  have  answered  ber  ^riefter  foU  geantroortet 
^abzn  —  most  of  the  German  tribes  b  t  e  metftcn  ber  beutf d^en  (Stamme  — 
this  order  was  obeyed  bief  em  ^ef e^le  rourbc  gei)ord^t  golge  geletftet,  to  obey 
an  order  cincm  S3efcf)(e  ge^ord^en  (to  disobey  them  60,  si)  —  the  Christian 
name  ber  SSottiame,  the  surname  (ober  the  family  name)  ber  SSaterSname. 

COMPOSITION  V. 

King  Alfred  871-901  (ficlje  ©eite  84)  —  Charlemagrne  ^arl  ber  ©rofee, 
^bnig  ber  gran!en,  feit  800  ^aifer,  f  814  —  Edward  the  Confessor  (gbuarb  ber 
S3e!enner  f  1066  —  Harold  f  1066  —  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  oon  1066 
bi§  1087  ^bnig  t)on  ©nglanb  —  Dover  in  Kent  (9, 25)  —  Hastings  in  Sussex 
(9,26)  —  Pevensey  in  Sussex  —  Senlac  in  Sussex  —  the  Tower  of  London 
olte  fefte  ^urg  in  Conbon,  an  ber  Si^emfe,  ^af)x^nnbexti  Tjinburc^  aU  (5taat§= 
gefdngniS  benufet,  je^t  Strfenal  unb  9iul^me§l)aIIe  —  Westminster  Abbey,  bie 
erfte  ^ird^e  in  Sonbon,  fitr  offigieUc  geierlid^feiten  be§  ^ofe§  unb  ber  Elation; 
bafelbft  finben  bie  ^ronung§feierIi(f)feiten  ftatt  unb  bie  93ei[e^ung  ber  um  ©taat, 
^unft,  SBiffenfc^aft  ufro.  nerbienten  9}ldnner  @nglanb§.  ®ie  3Ibtei  tft  uon  ©buarb 
bem  Selenner  an  ber  ©telle  einer  im  7.  ^a!^rl)unbert  entftanbenen  ^ird^e  erbaut 
unb  feitbem  mel)rfa(^  ermeitert  roorben.  Westminster  roar  fritl^er  eine  au^erl^alb 
Sonbon§  liegenbe  f elbftdnbige  Ortfd^af t  (Westminster  Bridge  26,  e)  —  Winchester, 
10  miles  nbrblicf)  Don  Southampton  (1,  5)  —  York  an  ber  Ouse  (9, 25)  in  Yorkshire, 
bie  bebeutenbfte  ©tabt  in  ^lorbenglanb  —  Normandy  hie  9lormanbie  (the  Nor- 
mans) mit  Rouen  an  ber  (Seine. 

COMPOSITION  VI. 

William  Caxton  ful)rt  1476  bie  SSud^bruderfunft  in  ©nglanb  ein  —  Guten- 
berg lebt  um  1450  in  SJlaing  —  Geoffrey  (©ottfrieb)  Chaucer  f  1400,  greater 
mtttelenglifd^er  ®irf)ter,  SSerfaffer  ber  Canterbury  Tales  (©rgd^Iungen  ber  ©anter= 
bur5=^ilger)  —  Bi-uges  (SSritgge)  in  Flanders  (glanbem)  —  Burgundy  93urgunb  — 
the  Times  Sonboner  9JlorgenbIatt ,  bie  grb^te  3^it^"9  ber  ©rbe,  feit  1783  be= 
ftel^enb,  foE  einen  jd^rlic^en  9fleinertrag  non  iiber  100000  £  ergielen  [®r.  §  35  ?lnm.]. 

The  War  of  the  Roses  (ber  ^rieg  ber  beiben  Slofen,  the  Red  Rose  of 
Lancaster  unb  the  White  Rose  of  Y^ork  fiel^e  ©eite  85):  bie  ^riege  ber  beiben 
^onigSpufer  (1455—1471)  fanben  i^r  @nbe  in  ber  Battle  (©c^lac^t)  of  Bos  worth 
Field  (1485),  in  roelc^er  Richard  III.,  ber  le^te  ^bnig  au§  bem  ^aufe  Y^ork,  oon 
Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  befiegt  rourbe.  Henry  Richmond,  ber  erfte  Subor, 
befteigt  barauf  ben  Sfiron  aU  Henry  VII. 


ZUR  WIEDERHOLUNO. 

A.  ready  15,4 ;  41,8  bereit  fertig ;  readily  61, 26  bereittDtttig  —  willing 
58, 24  witleng ;  to  be  willing,  unwiUing  xvolUn,  mci)t  tDoUen  (§  79  31.  3) ; 
willingly  61, 28  rcillig,  gem  —  easy  37, 29  leid)t  §u  ma^en;  easily  57, 21 ; 
64, 20  — gradual,  gradually  62,28  ftufenraeife,  aUmdfilid^  — natural  59,  36, 
naturally  56,  37  naturlid^  —  general  aUgetnein,  generally  56,  is ;  58,  41 
gerco^nlid^  —  usual  59, 3  gebrdud^lid^,  geroblinltd) ;  usually  60,  e ;  unusually 
30,30  ungerao{)nltd^  —  certain  befttmmt,  certainly  fid^erlic^  62,  i4  —  pro- 
bable, probably  30,  31  n)al)rfd)etnli^  —  perhaps  43,  31  Dielleic^t. 

very  adj.  ber  roa^re,  genau  berfelbe,  gerabe  ber  61, 34;  very  adv.  fel^r 
38,  85 ;  58,  41 ;  56, 28 ;  60,  31 ;  very  much  afraid  gar  fel)r  (much  fet)r :  much 
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excited  o4, 27,  much  frightened  59, 11,  much  interested  88,25 ;  —  greatly 
astonished  55, 28  fe^r ;  —  it  grieved  him  sorely  arg,  fc^merjUc^^  fe^r  66, 15. 

the  same  (number)  60, 15  eben  berfelbe,  genau  berfelbe  61,  so  (even 
adv.  felbft,  fogar  .60  26 ;  56,  so ;  64, 24,  even  if  felbft  roenn)  —  the  same  as 
berfelbe  tt)ie .  .  . 

indeed  2, 17  in  ber  Zat,  truly  64, 5  furroal^r,  raa^rlic^  (it  is  true  58,  2 
allerbingg,  gtoar). 

ever  je  55,  33 ;  55,  31 ;  59,  30 ;  never  nie  20, 1 ;  60,  i4 ;  always  27,  5 
tmmer,  ftet§ ;  still  immer  no^ ,  nod^  immer  (46, 7) ;  already  14, 9  fd^on, 
bereitg  (as  early  as  „fd^on"  58,  2);  one  day  {Wtu^.  ber  Qeit)  einft,  etne§ 
$age§  61, 4*  (on  that  day  an  jenem  ^age  55, 23)  —  now  43,  s ;  64, 33  je^t, 
nunme^r  (nowadays  60, 28  ^eut^utage)  —  formerly  65, 10  frxi^er,  e]^ema(§ 
(earlier  than  58,  31  fritter  [el^er]  al§)  —  later  58, 9  fpater  (in  later  days 
62,  85)  —  afterwards  62, 10  l^emad^  —  soon  59,  10  balb,  al§ba(b  —  often 
58,41  oft  —  sometimes  53, 11  guroeilen,  tnanc^mal  —  several  times  56,9 
Tnel^rtnat§  —  for  the  first  time  57,83  gum  erften  ^ale  —  at  that  time  61, 4i, 
in  those  days  67, 19  bamalB,  gu  jetter  Qeit  (at  this  time  63, 22  gu  biefer 
Qtxt)  —  at  the  same  time  62, 17  gletd^geittg  —  from  that  time  (onwards 
64,  35),  since  that  date  56, 9,  since  then  55, 21  t)on  ba  ab,  feit  bamal§  — 
in  the  time  of  King  A.  63, 17  —  at  the  present  day  66,  23. 

first  (at  first  §  99)  .  .  afterwards  (then,  later)  —  only  erft  (only 
nur  57,  5;  64, 15)  —  at  last  jule^t  27, 10;  at  length  fd^Iieglid^. 

then  bann,  bamal^  64, 20 ;  bann,  barauf  56,  e ;  38, 12  (for  benn  =  conj.j 
for  fiir  =prep,  for  a  moment,  for  some  moments,  for  fifteen  years  65, 42). 

too  au^  57,  4;  also  38, 23  aud^,  ebenfall§  (although,  though  obgleici^). 
—  everywhere  67, 11  iiberatt  (wherever  iiberaU,  rao;  too  auc^  immer  62, 34), 
nowhere  (not  anywhere)  33, 7  ntrgenbS  —  nevertheless  nid^t^befto- 
weniger  66,  le  —  otherwise  61, 1  fonft. 

after  prep,  na^  55,7;  conj.  59, 10  nac^bem;  adv.  nad^f)er.  —  since 
(the  conquest  55,  is ;  since  then  55,  21)  prep,  feit;  conj.  =  feitbem  55,  is 
[au^  faufal  =  ba  nun  einmal,  ba  ja] ;  adv.  =  feitbem  59, 27  —  during  (the 
dry  season  49,  le) prep,  rodl^renb  (while  mal^renb  conj,  55,  as;  3,  9)  —  be- 
cause conj.  roeil  38,  86. 

with  mit  58, 25  (with  us  34,  32  =  hd  un^ :  to  stay  with  a  person 
39, 10 ;  to  stay  at  a  place  56,  e ;  to  stay  at  an  hotel  logieren,  abftetgen ;  to 
stay  with  (some)  friends  M  ^efannten  ^u(vx  Sogier)befud^  fein  —  near 
bet,  unmeit  55, 9 ;  58, 19 ;  58,  36. 

among  jmifd^en,  unter;  between  jmifc^en  jroeien:  the  3  Teutonic 
tribes  di\dded  the  land  among  themselves  61,  35 ;  between  the  two 
towers  57,  21 ;  the  two  children  divided  the  apple  between  them. 

on  accoimt  of  megen  66, 17  —  owing  to  62, 25  tnfolge,  thanks  to 
59, 15  ban!  —  without  o^ne  64, 24 ;  24  23 ;  but  for  o^ne  59, 21  —  on  the 
condition  of  64,  44  unter  ber  ^ebingung,  ha^;  on  the  condition  that  —  on 
what  condition?  —  in  spite  of  tro^  59,  15. 

3* 
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by  means  of  56, 29  mitteig  (by  what  means  60,  is  tooburd^ ;  by  this 
means,  by  such  means,  by  those  measures,  by  such  efforts  ^ierburc^) 
—  in  this  way  63,  34  auf  biefe  Seife. 

for  the  purpose  of  60,  42  be^uf§,  for  the  sake  of  urn  .  .  .  miim 
58,  25  —  for  want  of  59, 29  mangels  —  in  addition  to  59,  3 s  ==  besides 
38, 38  au^er  —  agreeably  to  64,  is  Qetndg;  according  to  56,  4  Qemag. 

no  sooner  .  .  than  [Hhan'  nach  dem  Komparat'w!]  56,  41  fautn  . .  fo  — 
therefore  56,  4  be§{)alb;  so  fo,  barunt,  beslialb  61, 24  —  as  'iia,  toeil  57, 19; 
because  raeil  38,  36  —  provided  that  DorauSgefe^t  'Ha'^  56,  33  —  if  raenn, 
fads,  TDofern  (especially  if  57,  13:  falt§  e§  ft(^  fo  trifft,  bag;  particularly 
when  60, 37  befonber§  bann,  loann;  when  toenn  59, 26;  al§  59, 5,  64, 20); 
if  ob  21, 2 ;  w^hether  ob  (§  86  a.  31.)  22, 28,  whether  .  .  or  ob  .  .  ober  59, 28. 

however  conj,  toie  aucf)  intmer  57,  n  (however  jeboc^  adv.  59,  10  —  to 
such  an  extent  that  62,  35  bermagen,  bag ;  so  that  57,2o  fo  \>g!^. 

both  .  .  and  37,  34 ;  56,  4i  =  as  well  as  62, 28  foH)ol)(  .  .  al§  auc^  — 
not  only  . .  but  also  65, 36  nic^t  nur  .  .  fonbern  aud)  (but  aber  59, 25 ;  57,  3 ; 
but  fonbern  38,  n)  —  as  (quickly)  as  (possible)  59, 20  fo  . .  als  (64, 12)  — 
the  (more)  .  .  the  (more)  je  .  .  befto  64, 10. 

to  speak  to  66,  12  ;  18, 11 ;  to  say  to  26,  3  (§  84  c  ^21.),  to  tell  some 
one  (62,  5). 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  (©r.  §11;  the  conversion  of  the 
English  to  Christianity  61,42)  was  greatly  owing  {^x.  §  79  31.  3)  to 
the  noble  influence  of  the  king's  wdfe,  Bertha,  w^hom  we  know  to  have 
herself  been  already  a  believer  (62,  2 e  ==  who  is  known  to  have  her- 
self been  ,  .  ,  ^  who  was  herself  already  .  .  .). 

Caxton  was  formerly  sometimes  said  (supposed,  thought,  believed) 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  printing  (65, 10 ;  ®r.  §  11),  but  now  that 
art  is  known  to  have  been  invented  in  Germany  before  Caxton  went 
to  live  at  Bruges.  —  Leichhardt  happened  to  be  sleeping  by  the  camp 
fire  59,4  =  it  happened  that  L.  was  sleeping  ...  —  It  happened  that 
some  English  children  were  standing  in  the  market-place  61 ,  43  =  Some 
Enghsh  children  happened  to  be  standing  .  .  —  Leichhardt  seems  to 
have  been  eaten  by  the  savages.  —  It  seemed  as  if  .  .  56,  33.  — 

If  he  w^aited  for  all  his  reinforcements  to  arrive,  he  would  propably 
succeed  in  beating  the  enemy.  —  If  he  had  waited  for  .  .  .,  he  would 
certainly  have  succeeded  in  .  .  .  —  If  he  came ,  I  should  tell  him.  — 
If  he  had  come,  I  should  have  told  him.  —  ?  62, 13 — 15. 

The  merchant  wanted  to  sell  the  boys  62,  s  =  „n)oIlte"  (40,  23).  — 
William  the  Conqueror  began  to  build  it  55,  19.  —  Jackson  had  not 
finished  doing  his  long  Latin  exercise  yet  17,  le.  — 

to  enter  a  room  (17,  s),  to  invade  a  country  (63,  35),  to  introduce 
into  (65, 9).  —  to  conquer  a  country,  a  people  erobern,  beftegen.  —  to 
seek  to  62,  se,'  to  strive  to  63,  1,  to  try  to  61, 25,  to  endeavour  to  57,  6» 

to  delight  63, 19;  to  make  one  feel  happy,  gay,  cheerful,  glad  (43, 1); 
to  give  great  joy  (by  +  g^r.  39,  e)  =  erfreuen,  beglutf en. 
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I  am  delighted  with  63, 19  ;  I  feel  glad,  happy  (58,  27) ;  it  is  a  great 
joy  to  me  (37,  9)  td^  freue  mtd^.  —  I  enjoy  a  thing  35,32 ;  35,84;  46,  as; 
35,  36  id)  erfreue  tni(^  an  (to  make  one  enjoy  a  thing  42,  a?). 

to  satisfy  beftiebigen ;  to  be  (to  feel,  to  rest  61 ,  sc)  satisfied ;  to  content 
oneself  with  59, 24.  —  to  gratify  a  person  burd^  ©rfiillung  etite§  2Bunfci^e§ 
crfreuen,  beglurfen,  jufricbcn  ftettcn;  to  -  a  desire  62,  i4  ein  lang  gel^egtcg  95cr- 
langen  befriebigen  —  to  discourage  59,26  entmutigen;  to  be  (to  feel)  dis- 
couraged 59, 26.  —  to  grieve  66, 15 ;  to  make  one  feel  sad  58, 15 ;  sorry 
26,14;  24,8;  to  make  one  feel  angry  63,33  =  betruben,  oerbrte§en,  t)erbittem. 

It  is  dangerous  (59, 25)  to  neglect  a  thing  [not  to  do  a  thing]  =  there 
is  danger  in  neglecting  a  thing  [in  neglecting  to  do  a  thing,  in  not 
doing  a  thing]  —  There  is  danger  in  neglecting  one's  own  self-defence 
61, 28  —  There  is  danger  in  delay  59,  21. 

B.  Synonyms  (§  128):  —  usual  59,3:  common  59,89  —  almost  58,5: 
nearly  57,37  —  at  last  57, 11:  at  length  57, 19  —  low  61, 20:  mean  65,38  — 
high  38,7;  elevated  57,27  —  used  to  60, 41:  would  57,6  —  fierce  61, 21 : 
savage  59, n  —  to  look  at  60, 11 :  to  gaze  at  68,20  —  to  advance  59, 20:  to 
proceed  58,29  —  to  live  65, 14;  to  reside  60,6  —  same  61, 30:  even  56, so. 

C.  Opposites(§  129):  —  cheap'Sl.ss:  dear 64, 13;  37,24  —  large2h,\i: 
small  30, 34  —  early  30, se :  late  14,  i4  —  wide  35,6 :  narrow  30, 25  —  in  front 
ofSb,T.  behind  59, 12  —  old  2,22:  new  34, 31  — quick  35,6;  fast  73,7:  slow 
2,7;  31,28  —  long  17,16;  short  34,36  — soft  20,24;  hard  2,34  —  right  27, so: 
wrong 26,35  —  high  38,7:  low  6 1,20  —  day  20, 35:  night  13,26  —  hot 20, 26: 
cold  20, 28  —  to ohey  62,21 :  to  disobey  60, 31 — usual 69, 3:  unusual 30, so  — 
light  62,2 '.dark  62,8 — goodS,ii:  bad  21, 1 — to  i>ra«se  63, 43:  to  blame  6 1,25. 

D.  Correlatives  (§  130):  —  to  teach  60,25:  to  learn  17, le  —  teacher: 
pupil —j^arew^s  58,32  (parent  =  1.  father  3,2  —  2.  =  mother  2, 22):  child  3,2 
-king  27,22:  subject  6b, ss -land 66, 12:  water  24, so- cause ©runb,  Urfad^c 
26,23:  effect  62,27  -church  56,27:  state 56, 10  —  flesh 6S, 40:  blood  77,32  — 
hungry  43,36:  thirsty  S0,3i- nature  60, so:  art  65, 11  —  town  20,35:  country 
38,1   -  vowel  10,23:  consonant  10,27  —  north  9,3s:  south  10,4  —  and  so  on. 

E.  Homonyms  =  words  agreeing  in  sound,  but  differing  in 
meaning :  —  air  43, 35 :  heir  63, 9  —  b  1,  S4 :  be  2, 36  —  bad  21, 1 :  bade 
62,17  —  by  3,12:  good-bye  13,27:  buy  55, 19  —  Britain  9,19:  Briton 
61,3  —  c  1,34:  to  see  17, 21:  see  Stfd^of§ft^  64, 30:  sea  9, si;  c's:  sees: 
seas:  to  seize  65, si  —  to  die  ftcrben  44,4:  die  2Burfel  62,20  —  for  fihr 
17,32:  for  benn  30, 34 :  four  10,  is  —  gentleman:  gentlemen  —  hand- 
some 38,33:  hansom  38, 12  —  here  1,15:  to  hear  24,27  —  i  1,34:  1 13,2: 
eye  14, 9  —  to  last  bauern  64, 5 :  last  le^t  14,  is  —  lay  lag  56, 20  :  lay  lege 
§  71  d- to  leave  uerlaffen  18,6:  leave  @rlaubm§  21,3 -leaves  oerld^t  30,87: 
leaves  SBlattcr  66, 14  —  March  10, 12 :  to  march  63, 4i  —  May  10,  is :  may 
44, 35  —  Miss  54, 23  :  to  miss  30, 24  —  to  meet  13,  si :  meat  20, 27  —  no 
nein  17, 25 :  no  fein  2,  le :  know  17, 32  —  night  13, 20 :  knight  63, 41  —  new 
10,1:  knew  17,32  -o  1,34:  owe  65,22  -our  20, ss:  hour  21, s  -ledfii^rte: 
lead  ^lei  —  or  ober  20,28:  oar  48, 15  —  rest  Dlcft  35,2 :  rest  Dtaft  75, 1  —  to 
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row  rubern  48, 12 :  row  ditii)t  27, n ;  rows  —  right  red^t  3, 12 :  to  write  1 7,28 
—  road  61,10  :  rowed  50,23 :  rode  (to  ride)  63, 4i  —  r  1,36:  are  13,7  — 
past  Dorbei  (nad^)  14,12:  passed  20,25  —  sun  2,15:  son  38,88  —  strait 
SO^eercngc  58, 1:  straight  ftrarfg,  Qcrabe  24,23  —  1 1,36:  tea  38, 21  —  too 
34,32:  two  10,18  —  through  43, 11:  threw  (to  throw)  14,  i4  —  were 
24,32:  ware  25,5  —  won  60,27:  one  6,32  —  way  2,20:  to  weigh  55, 4o  — 
their  17,9:  there  2,20  —  would  21,3:  wood  38,8  —  y's  1,38:  wise  62,4i. 

F.  Pronunciation  of  words  which  do  n  o  t  agree  in  sound  (See 
51^9_i2;  11,11—12,6;  Supplement  No.  47  h,  page  115):  —  Christ, 
Christian,  Christianity,  Christmas  —  wise,  wisdom  —  hero,  heroine 
(§  9),  heroic,  heroism  —  nation,  national  —  nature,  natural  —  to  know, 
knowledge  —  to  dine,  dinner  —  to  say,  says,  said. 

bad,  bed,  but,  put  —  had,  head  —  man,  men  —  than,  then  — 
cattle,  SSicl),  kettle  ^effel  —  called,  cold  —  caused,  coast  —  bought, 
boat  —  walk,  awoke  —  cab,  cap  7, 19  —  dog,  dock  —  beg,  back  — 
thing,  think  —  among,  a  monk  —  sad,  sat,  set,  said,  that  —  laid,  late  — 
led,  let  —  stayed,  state  —  weighed,  (hundred)  weight  —  ride,  right  — 
side,  sight  —  road,  rode ;  wrote  —  broad,  brought  —  food,  foot  —  feet, 
fit  —  of  7, 26 ;  off  (§  107, 6)  —  lived  lebte,  tt)o{)nte ;  lift  ga!)rftu{)l  —  plays, 
place  —  fears,  fierce  —  his,  to  hiss  (§  4)  —  used  to  pflegte ;  used  gc^ 
braud^tc  —  pens,  pence  (7,21 ;  §  2)  —  one's  (§  43  a),  ones,  once  6,32  —  age 
56, 43 ;  h  1, 34  —  cheap,  sheep  —  vice  62, 19 :  wise  62, 4i  —  wdde,  white  — 
though,  so  —  although,  also  —  they,  say  —  fourth,  force  —  path, 
pass  —  growth  3, 5 :  grows  2, 22  —  useful  38, 35 :  youthful  63, 10. 

Gr.   Word  -  formation  (53,5— 9;  54, 7— 38). 

1.  Families  of  Words  (53,45):  —  horn  c^eboren  66,3  (to  bear; 
birth  58,  is)  —  to  admit  jugeben,  a(§  rid^tig  anerfennen  65,  n  (to  permit 
60,33;  to  promise  37,36)  —  to  contain  ent^ialten  (to  obtain  64, 21;  to 
entertain  55,28;  to  maintain  63, 13;  to  attain  erreid^en  66,23)  —  fruit 
grud^t,  Dbft  131,39  (fruitful  58, 13;  fruitless  59, 30)  —  governance  Gbung 
(5ul)rung)  be§  §errfd)eramte§,  Stegierung  65, 37  (governor  60, 5;  to  govern 
166,  34,  government  72,  35)  —  history  @cfd^id)te  (story  ©rgd^Iung,  ®e= 
fd^i(i)te  61,42;  historian  60, is;  historical  55,25)  —  to  introduce  into 
einfii^ren  in  65, 14  (introduction  65,9;  to  produce  t)orfu{)ren,  lieroor* 
btingen  66, 15)  —  important  raid^tig  65,  s  (importance  2Bid^tig!eit  55, 25; 
report  ^tx\6)t,  Qcnfur  37, 26;  to  support  unterftii^en  63,  36)  —  monastery 
50^unfter,  ^lofter  65, 19  (Westminster;  monk  W6n(i)  65,24)  —  uftt). 

2.  Prefixes  (53,34— 4i): 

ante- : room  ^orgimmer  —  to  -  date  oorbatieren ; 

anti- :  —  -  slavery  2(bneigung  gegcn  W  ©flaoerei social  gcf ettf d^aft§? 

fcinblic^ corn-law  78,  as ; 

fee- :  —  to  -speak  befteUen  —  to  -head  cnt()aupten loved  55, 30  —  to 

-hold  68,11  —to  -Ueve  63, 16; 
de-: feat  9ScrmdE)tung ,  9^ieber(age  72,42:    73,35  (feat  ^at)  —   to 

-  compose  serfe^cn  —  to  -  throne  entt{)toncn  (throne  ^l^ron) ; 
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dk-: —  to  -obey  60, 31 ;  -  obedient  ungc^orf  am  —  -honour  75,22 — 
to  -  appear  59, 35  —  -  aster  56, 40  —  to  -  courage  59, 26  —  to 
-tiu-b  66,1  —  to  -pel  68,4  —  to  -please  mi^f alien  —  to  -like 

nid^t  mogcn ease  Unbe^agen,  ^ranf^eit  69, 4i  —  to  -prove 

111,2  —  to  -sect  169,4  jcrgliebem; 

di-:  — to  -vide  58,8  —  to  -spirit 68, is  —  to  -vest 66, 39 vorce 81,38; 

en-:  —  to  ^joy  g^^ube  ^aben  an,  geniegcn  (to  enjoy  onself  fic^  amiifiercn) 
35,36;  46,28  —  to  -large  63,5  —  to  -rich  66, 4i  —  to  -trust 
56,36  —  to  -quire  88,42 ; 

em-:  —  to  -blazon  68,26  —  to  -brace  68, 4o  —  to  -ploy  65, 15  —  to 

-  bark  ftc^  einfd^tffen  (bark ,  ^oot,  33arf c) ; 
eX' :  —  ex -king,  ex-mayor ; 

mis-: take  17, 25  —  -print  66,  le fortune  3)lt§gefc^icf con- 
duct 74,16 conception  68,35; 

non-:  —  non-finite,  infinit  (§  69  a) existence  124,  footnote  3  — 

-  conductor  fd)Ic(^ter  Setter  —  -  commissioned  officer  (Cffigier  o^ne 
patent  =)  Unteroffijier  —  -  conformist  ^ifftbent ; 

post- :  —  to  -date  nacE)batteren mortem  examination  Seid^enfc^au  — 

-  graduate  —   -  script  9^ad^f  thrift ; 

pre-: historic   oorgef^irf)tIid^  —  pre-Raphaelite  78, is  —   -paid 

r)oxa\i§b^a^\t  120, 28  —  to  -  arrange ; 

pro- :  —  pro-Boer  —  pro-Russian ; 

re-:  —  to  -turn  68,29;  81,23 action  169,2  —  to  -vise  126, is  — 

to  -  touch  126, 16  —  -  viver  164, 15  —  to  -  cast  126,  is  — 
to  -plenish  155,  15  —  to  -'store  156,  23  —  Renascence  = 
Renaissance  155,  n  —  to  -kindle  81, 1  —  reinforcement  64,26  — 
to  -  write  —  to  -  build  —  to  -  enter  roieber  betreten ; 

sub-:  —  to  -divide  in  Unterabteilungen  ^erlegen,  jerfaden  —  to  -let 
roeitcr  oermietcn,  in  2lftermiete  geben  —  subtenant  64, 44 ; 

un-: able  unfd^ig fortunate  59,33,  -happy  70,42  —  -heed- 
ful 81,2  —  -accented  12,?;  -stressed  12,7   —   -seen  30,32  — 
-usual   30,30   —   -certainty   59, 30   —  to   -bind   aufbinben  — 
to  -  do  ungef  c^e^en  mac^en,  oerberben,  aufmarf)en  (offnen). 
3.   Suffixes  (54,1—6): 

-ar:  —  schol begg-  Settler  —  li-  Siigner; 

-er:  —  fish-  —  mill-  —  teach-  —  think-  —  book-bind-  — - 
travell sinn  -^©iinber  —  hatt  -  §utmac^er  —  lov  - ; 

-or:  —  conquer-  ©roberer  —  sail-  (Seemann; 

-en:  —  to  slack-  erfcf)Iaffen  (langfomer  fal)ren  34,25)  —  to  black - 
fc^rodrjen  —  to  fast-  fcftmad^en  (77,38)  —  earth-  txben; 

-ness:  —  good-  63,34  —  busi-  65,26  —  happi-  ©IM  —  idle-  ^anU 
f)eit  —  clever  -  ®efrf)i(l(ici^feit  —  great sick dark  -156,28; 

-ish :  —  Engl Ir Scott Span child  -  f  inblic^  —  old  ^ 

dltlic^  —  fool-  torid)t  70, 12  —  gray-  dxt)a§  grau  (=  somewhat 
gray)  —  black  -  f  rfjrodrgUd) ; 


^A  Zur  Wiederholung. 

'ige  (54,6):  —  to  anglic-^  (=  to  make  English  in  form  or  character,  to 

english)  —  to  german to  civil  ^  —  to  tyi-an to  apolog  ^ 

urn  @ntf  d^ulbtgung  bitten ; 
'ist  (54,  e);  —  philology  ^l)iIotoge  —  econom-  35oIf§n)irt  —  tobaccon- 

^oba!§<3tgarrcn)^anbler ; 

'ism  (54,  e);  American egot-  @goi§mu§  —  critic-  ^rtti3t§mu§; 

-dom :  —  wis king duke free  -  ; 

'ful:  —  beauti joy hope aw power  - ; 

'less :  —  hope use fruit tooth power  -  ; 

'Ship:  —  friend-  —  hard-  —  ruler-  —  lord-  —  lady-  —  penman-; 
-y;  dirt-  —  dust-  ftaubtg  —  blood-  —  craft ston-  ftcinig  — 

ros-  rofig  —  frost fogg wintr worth angr 

heav happ-  —  nois bab-  (babe)  —  donke-  ©fel  — 

Charlie  (Charley)  —  flower savour  -  f  af tig ; 

'ly:  —  first second dai week sure distinct 

live  -,  love  - ; 
-ation :  —  deriv  -  (to  derive)  —  condemn  -  (to  condemn)  —  flirt  -  (to 

flirt)  —  salut-  (to  salute)  —  exclam-  (to  exclaim). 

-aUe :  —  remark blam ami toler navig reli  -  ; 

-ate:  (54,5;  §  7  2lnm.):  — associ-  ©enoffe;  firf)  jugefedcn,  fid)  oerbinben  — 

to  associate  with  wm9ef)en  (t)er!ef)rcn )  mit; 
-age:  —  cour-  Wlni  —  voy-  5(Jlecrfa()rt  —  leaf-  ^(attroerf; 
-al:  buri-^egrabm§-funer-Seid)enbegdngm§  -  tri -^rxifung- betroth - 

^erlobung  —  withdraw-  ©nt^ieliung  —  reviv-  SBieberbelebung  — 

renew-  ©rneuerung  —  approv-  ^idigung  —  arriv-  5(n!unft; 
-merit :  —  govern  -  Otegterung  —  parlia  -  —  apart  -  —  employ  -  ^e* 

fd^dftigung; 
-ed:  (§  70  a.  21.):  —  boot-  gcftiefelt  —  feather-; 
-ing:  —  dwell-  SOSo^nung  —  liv-  Seben§unterl)alt,  ^farre,  ^friinbe  — 

writ  -  ©cfirift  —  charm  -  cntsiid enb ; 
-let:  —  book-  ^ud)Iein  —  brook-  ^dd)lein  —  rivu-  51u§cf)en  —  ham- 

SDBrflein  —  leaf-  ^Idtt^en; 
-ify:  —  to  beaut-  t)erf(^onern  —  to  french franjofifc^  madden. 

4.   Hybrids. 

Compound  words  or  Derivatives  of  mixed  origin  (in  which  Eng- 
lish [or  Germanic]  and  Romanic  [or  Greek]  elements  are  compounded) 
are  called  hybrids  (^aftarbe). 

Germanic  words  with  Romanic  prefixes :  —  to  recall  jurMrufcn  — 
i^erhaps  oieKeid^t  —  sw&way  funnel. 

Romanic  words  with  Germanic  prefixes :  —  ?>ecause  iDetl  —  un- 
fortunate  ungliicflid^. 

Germanic  words  with  Romanic  suffixes :  —  goddess  ©ottin. 

Romanic  words  with  Germanic  (English)  suffixes :  —  beauti/t<?, 
use/ieZ,  usefulness,  dukedom^  fruit?ess,  quiets?/,  chief/?/. 


Alphabetical  Glossary 

to  Compositions  I  to  XX  and  to  all  other  pieces  not 
contained  in  the  Sketches. 


abattoir = slaughter-house  <^b^tu5r' 

abbey  W)Ux  cph 

abbot  ^{ht  (P'hd 

abbreviate  abfuqen,  abbreviation 

^Ibfiirjung  ('hrrve't,  Mrwie>'sn 
abdicate  abbanfen  (e'hd'kett 
Aberdeen  ((Srf)ottIanb)  (ch^rdi'n 
Aberystwyth  (^2Ba(e§)  (ehm'sU^d 
abide  bleiben,  \x6)  auf^atten  (fhcud 
abihty   ®ef (^icflid^feit ;   able  fd^ig, 

imftanbe  aU'W  eiU 
abode  3lufentf)a(t  «l>o«d 
abolish   abfd^affen;   abolition   3lb= 

fc^affung  9brlis,  cph^JI'sn 
Aboukir  Bay  (^tg^pten)  cehuM^r  hei 
abound  tin  ftberflug  Dor^anbcn  fcin 

aha»nd 
about  um,  f)erum;  in  betreff  aMt*t 
above   adr.  oben;  prep,  liber  <fhvv 
abroad  im  (\n§)  3(u§(anb  tfhrod 
abrupt  abgebrod^cn,  fteil  (rhrv'pt 
absent  abroefenb  ce'hsmt 
absolute  unuiiifc^rdnft;  absolution 

So§fpred)ung    oon    ^ird)enbuBen, 

Slbla^  fp'bs^hit,  cehs^lfcsn 
absorption  3}erfunfenfein   (in)   cpb- 

sor'psn 
abstain  ftc^  ent()altcn  a'bste'n 
abstract  ce'bstrakt 
abstruse  Dcrroorrcn  libstrus 
absurdity  Unftnn  cbsjr'd'V 
abundance  9ieic^tum  ^bvnd^ns 
abuse  93^i§brau4  "bjfis 
Abydos  cbrnd^s 
academy  3l!abemie ;  academic  (^kcs'- 

d^mi,  dkade'mfk 
Acadia  9^cu=Sd^c»ttIanb  (^rouing  oon 

^anaba)  (eket'dHi 
accede  gur  Olegierung  fommen  (fksrd 
accelerate  befd)(euntgen  akse'hreH 
accent  33etonung ;  -ual  a!5cntuierenb ; 

-uate  betonen  crksmt,  (fkse'nfjndt, 

akse'ntjt*€>t 


accept  annc^mcn;  -ance  SCnnal^me 
t^kse'pt 

access  gi^StJi^Sr  accession  2:^ron' 
beftcigung  (ekse's^  <^kse'sn 

accidence  Jormenlc^rc  m'ksidms 

accident  Unf aU ;  accidental  juf dlltg 
(S'ksf'dmtj  ceks^de'fitd  [ceMat'mHwzi 

acclimatize   affUmatifteren  J 

accompany  begleiten  ^kv'mpmi 

accompUsh  DoHenben ;  -ment  3Sott? 
enbung,  ©rfiiUung  ifko'mpVs 

accord  gen)d()ren;  -ance  Ubcrein- 
ftimmung;  -ing  to  gemd^,  nad^; 
-ingly  bemgemdg  ckord 

account  ^Seric^t,  ^etrac^t,  ^ebcutung; 
on  -  of  rcegen;  to  -  (for)  be= 
griinben,  erftdren  (fkaimt 

accumulate  (ftc^)  aumufen  (^kju'-) 

accurate  genau  ce'kmrd       [m^uleH] 

accuse  anflagen  ^fkjuz 

accustom  geraii^nen  «kv'siom 

Achaian  ac^atfrf)  ^k€*'jm 

ache   (S^mer^,   2Be^;  fc^mcrjcn  eik 

achieve  DoUenben  9tsrv 

Achilles  ^ki'hz 

acid  Sdure  (p's>d 

acknowledge  anerfenncn;  acknow- 
ledgment 3(nerfennung  ^kno'hdz 

acquaint  oneself  fi^  bef  annt  ma(^cn ; 
-ance  ^efanntfc^aft  ^hiemt 

acquire  erroerben;  acquisition  ©r- 
njerbung  «A:«a'>»-,  M^'zi'sn 

acquit  freifprerf)en  ^kuH 

acre  (gtdc^enmag  =  40,4:67  3lv)  eik*r 

across  adv.  f)inuber;  prep,  quer  xibcr 
dkro's 

act  ^anblung,  ^at,  3(ugfn^rung, 
(Sefe^eSbeftimmung ;  ()anbeln,  ein= 
roirfen;  -ion  ^anblung,  ©efcc^t, 
SOSirfung;  -ive  tdtig,  regfam; 
-ive  voice  tdtige  Quftanb^fomi, 
2[!tiD;  -i^ity  SRegfamfeit;  -or, 
-ress    ©c^aufpieler,    -m;    -ual 
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Adam  —  akin 


n)ir!lic^  (30Sir!Itcf)feit),  ceU,  ceJct^ 

(e'lism^  u^kti'V'V^  cB'kt^^i'di 
A.  D.  (Vocab,  33,  21)  e*  d% 
Adam  Slbam  ce'd^m 
adapt  anpaffen  ^dcept 
add     f)in5ufu9en;     -ition    £)in5U= 

fuQimg,   Siif^^T   ^itional  t)in5U' 

fommenb,  3«1  ^^^9^'/  ^^>  «di'sfi{4) 
Addison  (@.  161)  ^'(Z^sw 
address  (ftrf)  miinbli^  obcr  fd^tift^ 

Iid£))   tid^ten  an;    -ee    Slbreffat, 

©mpfangSbered^  tigtcr^f  cZre*s,^dr*sr 
Adelaide  ce'd^U'd 
Aden  S*<^w  [<:e'(i«7[;M9rt 

adequate    angemcff en ,    giildnglid) j 
adjacent  anfto^enb,  angrenjenb,  gu- 

fammenfte^enb  adzei'snt 
adjectival  abjef tioifc^ ;  adjective  ©i- 

genf  (^aft§n)ort  (f^dse'Mwdt,  ce'dzekiw 
adjunct  SSeifugung  ce'dio^M 
administer  oeriDalten;  administra- 
tion SSerraaltung;  administrative 

(fdmi'nfst^^,  ccdni'mstrei'sn,  ^drrn'ri^'- 

strdiv 
admiral  ^Ibmiral  ccd-m^rai 
admiration  ^eraunberung ;  admire 

beraunbcrn  i'dmt'ret'sn^  admat'^r 
admit  jUQeBen,  einrdumen,  gulaffen; 

admittance  Quiaffung,  ^tritt  «dmit 
ado  -Odrm  ^du 
adopt  anneljmcn;   -ion   3(iifna{)me 

in  etn  Derit)anbtfd^aftlid)e§  33 er- 

{)dltni§  ddo'pt,  ddo'psn 
adoration  Slnbetung  ^d^wsn 
adorn  fd^mitdfen  i'^dom 
adultery  ©^ebrud^  ddvUm 
advance    SSormarf  d^ ,    gortf  d^ritt ; 

jjorriicfen,  Dorradrt^bringen  <^dvans 
advantage  QSorteil;  -ous  t)ortciI{)aft 

(fdva'nt^dz,  (sdvmtei'ds^s 
advent  2(n!unft  ce'dvmt 
adventure  5lbenteuer;  adventm'ous 

abcnteuetlid^,  fii^n  adve'nts»rr>s 
adverb  Umftanb§n)ort;  adverbial  0!^-- 

oerbial  ce'dv^rb^  cedvdr'bidt 
adversary  ©egner  c^dvUrs^ri 
adversative  (tdvarsHw 
adversity  Ung(u(f  (^dvarsiU 
advertisement    3In!unbtgung,    Sin* 

jeige,  SInnonce  cBdvdr'Uzmmt 


advice  9^al;  advise  raten;  adviser 

93erater  advais,  (fdva'z{^r) 
advocate      oerteibigen     ce'dv^hca  ;\ 
aerial  Suft«  H'ridl  ^  3rnn)alt( 

aero-    Swft^;     -naut    5uftf d^iffer ; 
--nautics;  -plane  Jlug^eug  a'rmof, 
h-ono'UlcSj  -plei'n 
afar  fernc,  raeitljin  afar 
affair  @efd)dft,  2Cngelegen{)eit  ^fl^r 
affect  beruE)ren,  ^ur  ©c^au  tragen; 
-tion  Qunetgung,  Siebe ;  -ionate 
in  liebeoodet   ©cfinnung  ^ugetan 
afeksn 
affirm  be()aupten;  -ative  beja^enb^ 
affix  an*,  beifiigcn  ^fiks       [afdnn] 
afflict  f)eiinfud)en  dfli'kt 
afford    geradf)ren,    bieten;    eg    er^ 

fc^raingen  dfor'd 
afield  auf  bem  Jetb,  in^  ^elb  o^f^id 
afraid  bangc  dfrei'd 
Africa  2lfrtfa ;  -n  afrif anifd^  ce'frika 
after  adj,  fpdter;  prep,  nad^;  conj. 
nad^bem;  -noon  S^ad^mittag  aft^r^ 
■^nu'n 
afterwards  f)ernacf)  a'ft^udrdz 
again  rcieber;  -st  gegen  dge'n 
age  Sllter,  Q^^talter ;  -d  beja^tt  e'dz 
agency    5lgentur;     agent     5(gent 

ei'dzmsf,  eidzmt 
aggrandizement    iCergrbgerung 

(^grce'ndizmmt 
aggression  2lngrtff  aegresn 
aghast  entfe^t  (tgast 
ago  ^er  (oergangen),  f)eute  oor  <^gd^* 
agree  on  iibereinftimmen;  -withp* 
fagen,  gutrdglid^  fein;  -to  ein= 
rcitttgcn ;  -ment  5lb!ontmen,  QSer- 
trag;  -ably  to  gcmd§  legrr 
Agricola    (torn,    gelb^err,    f   93) 

agri'kolii 
aground  anf  QJrunb  dgrcumd 
agricultural  lanbrairtfd^aftlic^;  agri- 
culture Sanbrairtfd^aft  ^grikvl. 
thrdl 
aid  |)itfe;  unterftii^en  eid 
ail  f3)mergen  eH 

aim  Qiel;  at  §telen,  ftreben  nad^  emi 
air  Suft;  50^elobie;  -y  luftig;  -sliip 

akin  cerraanbt  dki'n 


alarm  —  anglicize 
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alarm  2(xxm,  Maim;  to  -  alanuiercii\ 

alas  I  ad^I  (eibcr!  ajas  [alartnf 

Albania  (Q3aIfQn)  cfihe^'wd 

Albans  oibmz 

Albany  (©c^ottlanb)  oibmi 

Albert  Gilbert  cB'ih^rt 

Albion  ©nglanb  ceibjm 

Albyn  Sc^ottlanb  ceihin 

alcoholic  alfo^olifc^  celk^lio'hTi 

Alcoran  ^oran  ce'lkoran 

alder  @rle  jfd^r 

Aldershot  (§ampf()tre)  did^rs^t 

ale  S3  let  e'i 

alertness  Jlinf^cit  ^IdHn^s     [dnriX 

Alexandrine  5llcjanbnnc  cehgzce'n-] 

Alfred  Sirfreb  ce'lfrdd 

Algernon  (©.  144)  ce'tdz^mm 

ALhambra  (ffhce'mhra 

to  alight  ^erab',  au§=,  abfteiQcn  dW't 

alike  in  glcic^er  SOBeife;  gteti^  qW'Jc 

alive  am  Seben  daw 

alkali  ce'lhh 

all  ad,   gan^;   -the  um  fo;  -but 

beina^e;  not  at  -gar  nid^t  ot 
allegorical     fmnbitbltd^ ;     allegory 

©leic^ni^,    2(C[cQorie;   allegorize 

<^hgo'rtkdt,  oele'gm 
Alleluia  §a((eluj|a  cehlu'ja 
alleviate  erleid^tern  (drviett 
alley  ©affc  ce'U 
alliance  ^iinbnt§ ;  allied  oevroanbt, 

ally  Sunbcsgenoffe  dai'ms,  da* 
allow  erlauben  dm 
allude  anfpielen;  allusion  Slnfpiclung 

dludj  duzn 
almanac  Sllmanac^  jlmm^k 
almighty  aKmdc^tig  dimai'ti 
almost  faft  bctnaf)e  olmoast 
alms  3Clmofen  amz 
aloft  f)oc^  oben  <^hft 
alone  adein  clo^ni 
along  cntlang,  ein^er ;  -^side  an  bcr 

(Seite  vlo7^,  aJo'tjsa'd 
aloud  taut  dand 
Alps  2llpen  ceips 

alphabetical  alptjabetifd^  ceif^he't*hl 
already  fd^on  3fre'd' 
Alsatia  @Ifa§  aisei'sa 
also  auc^  5lso  [oH^r^  oiW^i'sn\ 

alter    anbern;    -ation    Snberungj 


alternate  (ab)n)cd^fe(nb ;  alternative 

2Ba^l  sttJtf^en  jroei  fatten  ^Mr-wet, 

aUdr'nHw 
although  obgteic^  oldoi*' 
altogether  in^gefamt,  ganj  unb  gar 

oWge'd^r 
Alton  Socfe  oitm  lo'k 
aluminium  3l(uminium  (Bhumi'niom 
always  immer  diuetz 
amass  an^dufcn  mnas 
ambassader   ©efanbtcr  cemhce's^d^ 
ambiguity  Qroeibeutigfeit  amhtg^W'ti 
ambition  ©^rgeij;   ambitious  c^r* 

geigig  cembi'sn^  cembi's^s 
amen  ^Tmen  e»*«ie'w,  a' men 
America  3lmcrifa;  ^n  amcrifanifc^ 

ame'riki* 
amiable  licben§njert  Bi-nnob^ 
amicable  freunbfd^aftlid^  m'mikdbi 
amid  mitten  in ;  --st  mitten  in  <^mid 
amity  guteB  (£int)emc^men  {B-mtti 
ammunition  SJIunitton,  8  c^iepebarf/ 

^riegsDortat  csmjmi'sn 
among  unter  (fmorj 
amount   ^etrag,    3J^enge;  fid^   be* 

Taufen  auf  ama^mt 
ample  meit,  grog;  prdc^tig;  amplify 

erroeitem  (Empi,  (e-mpVfai 
Amsterdam  ce'mst^dce'm 
amuse  ergo^en ;  -ment  ^etuftigimg 
oumjuz  [-dU'kdi) 

analytics ,     analytical    (endi'UkSy} 
analysis  Qerlegung,  ^^^Q'^^^^^^it^Q  J 

analyze  auflofcn,  ^erlegen  mce'hs<Sy 

ce'ndat'z 
anapaest  ce'ri^est,  ^e'sUk 
anarchy  ce'n^rki 
ancestor  3Sorfaf)re ;  ancestry  35or* 

faf)renf(^aft,  3I^nen  m'ns^i^tir 
anchor  Slnfer  cer^k^r  [einsnt\ 

ancient  alt,  e{)ema(tg;  the  -s  bie^Tlten  j 
Andrew  3(nbreag  ce'ndru 
anew  t)on  neuem  ^wti 
angel  @nge(;  -like  engelgteirf)  eindz^, 

ei'ndzdldik 
Angle    anglifc^;    the    Angles    bte 

3lngeln  cengi 
Anglesey  (ynfel)  (B'yjglsi     [ce"^gl'^) 
East  Anglia  (altengt.  ^onigrei^)  isfj 
anglicize  angltfieren  ce'i^gVsaiz 
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Anglo-Saxon  —  aristocracy 


Anglo-Saxon  angelfad^ftfc^  cengloA 

angry  drgerlirf)  cer^grf  [sce'Jcsn] 

animal  ^ier  (e'Wm^l 

animate  beleBen  ce'w'm'&'t 

ankle  ^nod^el  cetjU 

Anne  Slnna  cen 

anniversary    Qa{)re§v    (5Jeburt§tag 

cenivdr's^ri 
announce  anfiinbigen  (mawns 
annoy  plagen;  -ed  t)crbrieg(icf)  <^n5^ 
annual  jdf)rlic^  cB'nju9l 
anonymous    ungenannt,     anonym 

answer  3lntn)ort  ans^r 

antarctic  bemS^orbpoI  entgegcngcf  e^t ; 

(entar'M^Jc  [centm'dmti 

antecedent  Dorangel)enb,  3Sorberfa^| 
anterior  (to)  fru|er  (al§);   t)orl)er- 

gel)enb  mtrri^r 
anteroom  SSor^immer  (e'ntmim 
anthem  SOBed^fclci^orgefang,   ggmnc 

anthology  ^lumentcfe  (enpo'hdit 

Anthony  ce'ntmi 

anticipation  ^Sorraegna^me ;    by  - 

im  norau§  cenUsipei'sn 
anti-   gegcn- ;   -  corn  -  law  ■  league 

SSerein  gegen  \>cl^  (^eclfrf)e)  ^orn- 

gefe^   1842;   -foreign  fremben- 

feinblirfj;  antislavery  SlntifflaDcrei 

cB'nti^  (Bntislei'vm 
antiquity  Slltertum  centi'kuit' 
Antony  2lntontu§  ce'ntmi 
antonym  5lu§bruc!  fiir  'ba^  (SJegcn- 

teil  (d'nt^nim 
anvyl  3lmbog  ce'nv^l 
any  trgenb;  -body  irgenb  jcmanb; 

-thing    trgenb    etn)a§;    -where 

trgenbrao  em 
apart  abfcit§,  getrennt  <fpart 
apartment  20Bo{)nung  ^par'tmmt 
ape  3lffe  etp 

aphorism  ^enffprurf)  ce'forizm 
apologize  um  ©ntfd^ulbigung  bitten 

(epo'hdzaiz 
apostle  Slpoftel  (^posi 
apostrophe  SlpoftropI)  ^po'str^fi 
apparatus    ^orrirf)tung ,     5lpparat 

apajrei't^S 

apparel  ^(eibung,  Srradt)t  (fpcpni 


apparent  anfc^einenb,  ^\iS)tbax(f^permt 
appeal  ^eruf ung ;  ^erufung  einlegen 

^pti 
appear  erf  d^einen;  >ance  ©rfd^einung 

(fpi9r'^  apirms 
appellation  ^enennung  ccp^le^'-^n 
append  an!E)dngen  cpend;  -ix  Sln-l 
appetite  @§(uft  oi'piicvt         [i)angj 
applaud  beflatfd^en,  ^eifall  !(atf (i)en, 

loben  ^plod 
apple  3(pfel  (Epi 

application    3lnn)enbung    cepVkei'^n 
apply    ann)enben;    to    firf)   raenben 

an  (eplai 
appoint  ernennen ; -ment@rnennung, 
SlnfteKung;   ^erabrebung  (^point 
appreciable    abfi^d^bar,    merfltd^; 

appreciate  x)o(l  frf)d^en;  appre- 
ciation   20Sertfd)d^ung    (eprrs^M, 

(eprt'sieH 
apprentice  8e()rjunge;  -ship  Se^r* 

geit  ceprenPs 
appropriate   angemeffen  (epro^'priet 
apricot  Slprifofe  erprtJcH 
approach  ft(^  nd()ern  cepronts 
approve  bitligen;  approval  ^illigung 

apruv 
apt  geneigt  cept 
aquatic  Gaffer  o^Tcuce't^lc 
Araby    Slrabien;    Arabian    ce'roeh*, 

9reih<dn 
arch  ^ogen  ciHs 
archaic      altertumlic^ ;      archaism 

arket'ik,  ar'hnzm 
archangel     ©rgengel ;     archbishop 

©r^bifd^of ;    archduke   ©rg^er^og 

arJcet'ndz^i,  artshi'sop^  arfsdm'k 
archer  ^ogenf  (^it^e;  -y  -f  d£)tegen  aHs^r 
architect    ©rbauer    ar'kH^lct;   -ure 

^aufnnft 
archives  Urfunbenfammlung  ar'kmvs 
arctic  gum  ^lorbpot  gel)orig ;  -circle 

nbrbtid^er  ^olarfreiS  ar'khk 
Ardennes  ar'dmz 
ardent  g(iit)enb  cirdmt 
area  nerttefter  3Sorraum,  St(^traum ; 

gldd)eninl)a(t  m'a 
argue  ben  ©d^(u^  gielien  ar'gju 
arise  auffte{)en,  entftel)en  ^^rmz 
aristocracy  cevsto'kr^si 


Aristotle  —  aught 
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Aristotle  3(riftote(e§  (gricc^.  ^^i(o= 

fop^,  t  322  t).  ^x.)  (B-ristotl 
arithmetic  Otedinen  ^ri'prn^'Jc 
Ai-kwright    (©rfinber    ber    ©pinn- 
mafrf)inc,  f  1792)  ar'hwt 

arm  2Irm  arm 

arm  SBaffe;  -  ben) affnen;  Armada 
3(rmaba;  armour(y)  Oluflung; 
army  §eer  arm,  armei'du,  armor^ 
armi 

Arnold  (S.   144)  ar-n^H 

around  runbum  «rmmd 

arouse  aufroecfen  (fra^z 

arrange  an=,  einric^ten;  -ment 
©inrtd^tung  <^remdz 

array  S^ei^e,  Drbnung  «ret 

arrest    anfjatten,    feftnef)mcn   dre'st 

arrival  2(nfunft;  arrive  at  an- 
fommen  an  (^raw^i,  (emtv 

arrow  ^fei(  ce'rdu 

arsis  §ebung  arsts 

art  ^unft ;  artificial  gefiinftelt ;  arti- 
ficiality ^iinfttic^feit ;  artillery 
^(rtiderie ;  artisan  ^unfi^anb- 
Tt)er!er;  artist  ^iinftter;  artistic 
fiinftlerifc^  art,  arUfi'sl,  artrhn, 
^  artizce'n,  artist,  arti'sWh 

artery  ^ut§aber,   ^auptfanal  artm 

Arthur  (S^ame)  arp^r 

article  3lrtifel  arlikl 

as  it  were  gleic^fam ;  as  to  in  SSe- 
5ug  auf 

ascend  be-,  auffteigen;  ascension 
^immclf  a^rt ;  ascent  2(uf  fticg 
oese'nd,  a^se'nsn.  «sent 

ascribe  §u{(^reiben  askrath 

ash  Slfc^e  cps 

ashamed  bcfc^dmt  mtmd 

Asia  2Ificn ;  -Minor  Mcin- ;  Asiatic 
afiatifd)  e^'s?^"  mat'n^r^  etsice'Uk 

aside  beifeite^  abfeitS  (fsaid 

ask  for  bitten  urn  ask 

asleep  f(^(afenb  ^slip 

aspect  ba§  §infe^en,  3lu§ft(^t,  Olid)^ 
tung  (B'spekt 

aspiration  ^eftrcbung  ccspim'sn 

ass  (=  donkey)  (Sfel  ces 

assault  Slngriff ;  assailable  angreif* 
bar  (^soU,  aset'hbi 

assemble  oerf ammein ;  assemblage 


55crf  ammlung ;     assembly    3Ser* 
fammlung  <rsembi,  cesemW 
assent  Quftimmung  ^sent 
assert  ht^auT^^izn;  -ion  ^eE)auptung; 
[nac^bru(f(tc^e§  ©intreten  fiir  einc 
^^(16)^,    bie    beftritten    ober    an^ 
gegriffen  ift :]  3Serteibtgung  (rsdrt,\ 
assign  guroeifen  (fsam         [a:S9r'sn) 
assist    §e(fen,    unterftii^en;    -ance 
Unterftii^ung,  §ilfe ;  -ant  §elfer, 
©ef)ilfe  a^sisims,  <esisimt 
associate  (ftc^)   pgcfeden  (rsd^'sieU 
assume  uberne()men  mum 
assure    oerftc^ern;    -dly  ft(^erlic^) 
Assyria  ossi'na  [^sur^dl^) 

asterisk  (Stemc^en  (*)  ce'stmsk 
assure  r)erfirf)ern  (rsu^r        [oesto'nisX 
astonish   in    ©taunen  oerfe^cn    | 
astronomer  ^ftronom;  astronomical 
aftronomif (^ ;    astronomy   2(ftro* 
nomie,  §immel§funbe  (rstro-nom^r-^ 
(fstr^no'mfk^i ;  a^stro'n^mi 
I  at  all  iiberfjaupt;  at  present  jc^t; 
I       at  once  fog(eirf),  gugleii^  at  onei 
I  atheism  2(ti)ei§mu§  ct-pt'izm     [einigj 
1  Athenian  at^enif (^ ;  Athens  Slt^en 
(rpvnim,  ce'pmz 
Atlantic  10,  2 
atlas  2lt(a§  cE'ths 
atmosphere   3Itmofp^dre  ce'tmosfi^ 
Atreides  (Atrides)  Hrai'diz 
attach   to  an{)eften,    anfiigen,    bc= 
feftigen  an;   I)aften  an,  oerfnitpft 
fein  mit;  attached  adj.  pgetan, 
ergeben  (^tce'ts 
attack  Slngriff;  angreifen  (^ice-k 
attain  erreic^en«/em;  -mentSeiftung 
attempt  ^^Serfurf);   oerfurfjen  trtempt 
attend    anraefenb   fein,    bein)of)ncn, 
begteiten ;  to  forgen  fiir,  beforgen ; 
-ance  ^lufroartung,  i)tenft;  atten- 
tion 5lufmerffani!ett  «tend^  Hensn 
attire  ^leibung,  Slufpu^  Hai'^r 
attitude  ©teHung,  §a(tung  ce'tHmd 
attribute  beigetegte§  ?[Rerfmal;  gu* 
rceifen  (©.  281);  attributive  bci* 
(egenb  ce'tribjut,  t»  (^in'bj^t,  Hrl'- 
bMw 
Auckland  10,  5 
aught  irgenb  etraaS  ot 
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august  —  baton 


august  erfiabcn,  F|cf|r  ogv*st 

August  !>'g^st 

Augusta ,  Augustine  SluQuftin ; 
Augustus  3lu3uft  ogv'staj  -in,  -»s ; 
Augustan  auguftetfd^ 

aunt  ZanU  ant 

Ausonia  (=  Italy)  osouwd 

austerity  ©trengc,  9iau!)eit  oste'nti 

Australia  3luftralien,   Australian! 

Austria  Dfterreic^  ostrta     [ostreihaf 

author  Url^eber,  ^erf off cr ;  -ity  ge- 
fe^magtQe^etDalt,  S3eJ)orbe,  SJlad^t, 
5(nfe§en;  -ship  Urljebcrf^aft;  ize 
ermdc^ttQen  5/^,   dpo'viU,  o'poraiz 

autobiographical  autobtograp{)ifc^, 
^biography  2lutobiograpl)ie,  --mo- 
bile ot^haiagrcB'fikei ,  '^l)a*o'gr»f*, 
ot^mohvi 

autonomous  felbftregierenb  oto'nomvs 

autumn  §erbft  ot«m 

auxiliary  §ilf§'  dgzi'h'dr* 

avail  nii^en ;  onself  of  ftd^  ju  nu^e 
ma(i)en;  -able  braud)bar,  Qiiltig 

avenue  gwQang,  breite  ©tra^e  (B'v»n}^ 

average  ^urd)f(^nitt  ce'v^r^dB 

avoid  Dermciben  eevofd 

Avon  (5(ug)  ¥vm 

await  erraarten  «M^«i 

awake  it) ad)  a«e«A; 

to  awaken  auf=ern)e(fen  ^5»A:w 

aware  Qeraaljr  3u£?r 

away  toeg  awe* 

awe  @{)rfurd^t  o 

awful  fd^reiflid^  a*/*? 

axe  Sljt  «/!;s 

axis  Slc^fe  «A»«s 

ay  I  xo^\)^\  e* 

aye  tmmer,  eraig  g» 

Ayr,  Ayrshire  (©d^otttanb)  hrbr 

the  Azores  bie  Slgoren  oezorz 

azure  I)immc(blau,  agum  e*i^'- 

babe,  baby  fteineg  ^inb  &e«5,  l&hi 
Babington  (©.  167)  hceU^ten 
bachelor    ^acca(aureu§     (unterfter 

afabcmtfc^er  ©tab)  hce'thU- 
back  Sfluden;  prM;  -room^inter* 

jimmer ;  -wards  riirfraartg  6«A;,1 
bacon  @pe(l  fee«A;w  [-«?r(^^rj 


bad  fd)tecf)t,  f(i)(tinm  Iced 
badge   3lb5cici)en,  ^etinjetci^cn  hcedi 
bag  ©ad,  dc^utmappe,  (9^eife)tafci^e\ 
Bailey  U'h  [&^^J 

bake  bactcn;  -r  ^dctcr  fe^'A; 
Bakerloo  h&kMu 
baU  ^ugel  SSatt  65^ 
ballad  SaKabe  hcehd 
Ballantrae  (@.  169)  hcelmtrBt' 
Ballantyne  (©.  169)  Ice'hntat'n 
balloon  35aUon  Mun,  hluw'st 
Balmoral  ((Sc^ott(anb)  hHmo'ni 
Baltic  Sea  Oftfee  hoitik 
Bancroft  (©.  171)  hcB'^jkroft 
band  ©c^ar;  ^anb  &(^wrf 
banish  oerbannen  Z>(^*Mts 
bank  ©rbraatt,  ^of^ung,  ©teigung, 
2lnl)i)^e;  (51ug=)Ufer;  ^an!  tofc 
banker  ^anf|alter,  bankhig-  ^aniA 
banner  banner  hcemr  [hce'ijhrf 

banquet  ^run!mal)l  h(s^kuH 
baptism  3:aufe ;  baptist  ^duf  er,  ^ap-- 
tift;    baptize     taufen    hcejpUzm, 
hcB'ptistj  ^tw'z 
barCluevbatfen,Sperrbaum,(Sc^ran!c, 
(Stange;  quer  oor  JIu^-  ober  §afcn= 
miinbung  (iegenbe  (Sanbban!;  2ln- 
roaltftanb ;  Sct)en!tif^ ;  uerfperrcn, 
^emmen ;  -ring  auSgenommen  Mr 
barbed  mit30StberI)af  en  t)erfe()en  Mrhd 
barber  33arbier  harbor 
bard  SSarbe,  @dnger  lard 
bare  blog,  narf t ;  -  ly  !aum  &6*»- 
bargain  §anbel;  fetlfd)en  fe^»-^^« 
barge  Seid^terfc^iff  Mrdz 
bark  S8oot,  33arfe  bark 
bark  beHen;  -ing  @ebell  barkif^ 
barley  ©erfte  ba^^ 
barometer  bmro'mH^r 
baron  ^aron;  baronet  6<«r?w,  bcs'rmH 
barrack  ^aracte  bcer^k 
barren  unfruc^tbar,  raertlog   bce'rm 
base  ^runblage;  griinben  bets 
basin  SSetfen,  ©c^ale  Z>e«sw 
basis  (S^runblinie  be>sis 
basket  ^orb  baskU 
bat  ©(i)lagban!e(lc  fe^i 
bath  ^ah ;  to  bathe  baben  bap ;  &5»vf 
baton  ^aftftod,   (^(uSfprad^e  fran^ 
j5fif(^)  fettencr:  5«e*<m 


battery  —  beware 
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battery  Q^attevte  hce'tiri 

battle  (Sd^larf)t  h^et} 

battlements  Qinnen  hcelhment 

bay  ^uc^t;  ^eere,  Sovbeev  Ui 

bay  betten  hei 

B.C.  (=  before  Chiist)  hi  si 

beach  Stranb  hith 

beacon  Seud)tfeuer  hXkn 

Beaconsfield  WhrnzfiH 

beam  ^alfcn,  ©tra^l;  ftra'^tcn, 
gidngen  Vim 

bear  S8dr  &£?»• 

bear  tragen,  (burd^)fuf)ren,  "gebdrcn ; 
^with  9^a(^ftd)t  j^aben  mit;  -er 
Strdger;  -ing  ^ene{)men;  Orient 
tierung;  @iurcir!ung  hhr 

beard  ^art  6pr<2 

beast  ^eftie,  9Sie!)  Ms« 

beat  <S(^Iag,  Sta!tf(^(ag;  fd^lagcn, 
-er  Streiber  5t^ 

Beauchamp  ($erfon)  Wts^m 

Beauclerc  tuci)tiger  ©elcl^rtcr  &5«'- 

beautiful     fc^on;     beautify    uet- 

fd^oncrn;    beauty    ©c^onl^eit   1 
because  rceil  likoz  [hjU't*'tH] 

Bechuanaland  b4smna        [bfJcvrni 
become   raerben,   gcstemcn,    gicrenj 
bed  ^ett;  «eet  heel 
beef  Otinb;  Oiinbffeif^  htf 
beer  SSier  fei?'- 
before  ac?^.  oorfjer;  prep.  Dor;  cowj. 

beoor ;  -hand  v>ox^tx  h^for ;  ^h(end 
beg  bitten;  -gar  Settler  heg 
begin     anfangcn;    -ning    2Cnfang 

h^gi'nitj 
behalf  S3e]^uf,  on  -  of  an  Stellc  (im 

S^iamen)  t)on  Z>?/ia/ 
behave    fid^   betragen;    behaviour 

Senc^men  hhew 
behead  entf)aupten  h^hed 
behind  adv.   f)tnten,   jurM;  prep. 

I^tnter  hihamd 
behold  erbltifen,  h^honid 
being  ©ein,  ^afein,  2Befen  hn^j 
belfry  (iilocfcnturm  fte^/n    [6ef (?i'»m1 
Belgium  Selgien ;  Belgian  belgif (^ j 
belief   dJlaube;    beUeve    glauben; 

behever  ©(dubiger  (©fjrift)  hdif, 

U  hHw 


beUke  oiettcid^t,  uermutUd^  h^Wh 

bell  ©(otfe,  mangel  hd 

belly  Sauc^  heh 

belong  gel)oren  6??3>^ 

beloved  tnnigft  geliebt  h^lnvid 

below  adv.  unten,  prep,  [untcr  5^Z(y«* 

belt  @urtc(  heU 

Benares  (Oftinbien)  hmar^s 

bench  S3an!  feews  [6ewd\ 

bend  biegen^  fpanncn  (fid^)  neigenj 

beneath  adv.  brunten;  prep,  untcr; 

benediction     ©egen ;     benefactor 

S03o^(tdter;  beneficial  jutrdgli^, 

()eilfam;  benefit  2Bopat,  Sflu^en 

hensdi'ksn,  hemfcB'kt^r^  -fi'B^  benefit 
Beaedictine  hen^di'Mm 
Bengal  33engalen  (englif  i^e  ^rdfibent* 

fd^aft  in  Oftinbien)  hengo'i 
Benjamin  he'ndz^min 
BenNevis  (Scrg,  ©(^ottlanb)  hene'v*s 
bent  gebeugt  hent 
Bentham  (S.  164)  he'npnn 
Beowulf  hi'ouuif 
bequeath      le^troiKig      gufprcd^en, 

l^interlaffen  h^k^d 
bereave  berauben;   -ment  SSerau^ 

bung  (bef.  burd^  ben  3:ob)  h^riv 
Berkshire  har'libr 
Berlin   h^U'n;    -wool    8ttcfroottc 

hdrlin  uu'i 
Bermuda  hrmwda 
berry  S3eere  hen 
berth  ^oje,  enge§  Sett  an  ber  SBanb 

in  ©d^tff  ober  @ifenbat)n  hdrp 
Bertha  Serta  hdrpd 
beseech    bringenb    bitten,  anftel^en 

h^stts 
beside  neben;  besides  prep,  au^er 

adv.  au^cr^alb,  au^erbem  h^said{z) 
besieger  Selagerer  hmdz^r 
Bess,  -y  Sie§(^en  hes 
bestow  t3erletl)en  h^sW^ 
bet  2Bette;  luetten  het 
betrothe  uertoben  hUro^d 
betake  \\6)  begeben  h^Wk 
better  beffem  heUr 
betray  t)evraten  h4rBi 
between,  betwixt  graifc^en  hHwn 
beware  of  ftdt)  pten  oov  h^tr 
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beyond  —  Boulogne 


beyond  j|enfeit(§)  h^jond 

Bible  ^ibel  haihi        [batse'ntm9ri\ 

bicentenary    3tt)eif)unbcrtja^rfetet/ 

bid  befefjlen,  ^etgen  hid 

bier  ^af)re  ht^r 

big  grog,  bid  hig 

bike  (5al)r^)9^ab ;  robctn  haik 

bill  (SJefe^esnorlage,   Sd^ein,  Otcc^- 

nung,  Sie^ept  bii 
bind  binben  6a'/?<i 
biographer  ^iograpl)  haio'gr^f^r 
biology;  biologist  hat'o'lodsi 
bird  ^ogel  bJ^c?  [m»>|?ml 

Birmingham    (2Barn)icff^ire)    bdr.f 
birth    ©eburt;    -day    @eburt§tag; 

-place  (^eburt^ort  fe^*-/ 
biscuit     ^nuf  petting     (irrtiimlic^ : 

©afeg)  5i«A;'^ 
bit  ^iffen  bit 
bishop  33ifc^of  bis^p 
bitter  bitter  biUr 
bivouac  ^itDaf  bi'majc 
black    f(f)tt)ar^;     —board    (©d^ul^ 

2Banb^)3:afe(;  —lines  Sintenblatt; 

-smith  (55robf(i)mieb  blcek,  ^bord, 

Blackburn  (Sancaff)ire)  blceh'b^m 

blade  ^linge  Uml 

blame  3:abel,  tabein ;  -abbe  tabe(n§= 

raert;  -less  untabelig  bletm 
blank  leer,  raeig,  unbef  d^rieben,  reim- 

Io§;  freigelaffene  Stede  blm^k 
blanket  roeige  ^OBoKberfe  blce-nM 
blast  afiinbftog  blast 
blaze  fTacfern,  (obern  bleig 
bleat  blofen  blU 
bleed  bluten  blid 

blend   oermengcn,   ^f^Eimelgen  blend 
bless  fegnen;    -ing   ©egen;   blest 

gefegnet  UesiT^ 
blind  blinb  (oerbunfelnber)  aufgief)* 

barer  9iollcorI)ang  blmnd 
blissful  gliitffeltg  blisf^l 
blithe  fro^,  ^eiter ;  -some  fri)I)(i^, 

Inciter  bWd^  ^s^m 
block  ^lod,  ^lo^;  -ade  ^Ibfperrung 

bhlc,  bbket'd 
blood  3S(ut;  -y  blutig  blvd 
blossom  ^liite;  bliil^en  blos^m 
blot  gierf,  me(J§;  (mit  Sofc^papier) 


abbriicfen;    -ter   Sofc^er,    Sbfrf)- 

raal^e;  blotting-paper  Sofc^papier  I 
blouse  ^lufe  fcZa«^  [6?(?/j 

blow  ©(^lag;  blafen,  n)ef)en;  -up 

in  bie  Suft  fliegen  b/o** 
Blucher  bluihr 

blue  b(au  5?w        [uerfcf)en  blvndrrX 
blunder  3Serfet)en;   fid)   ungefc^tdtj 
blunt  berb,  gerabe  bltmt 
blush  erroten  blvs 
board  «rett;  (@^tp.)«orb,  3:tfrf), 

^oft ;  an  ^orb  fomnten,  entern;  -er 

Qimmerntieter  ntit  ^enfion  (^oft j ; 

-ing-house  3^amiltcnpenfton  bord 
boast  9iu{)m,  Stolg ;  ft^  riilimen  bo^st 
boat  ^oot;  -race  9legatta  bou'trets 
bobsleigh    lenfbarer    9Jlannfc£)aft§' 

fd^titten  bobslet 
body  ^brper,  ^orperfcf)aft  bod^ 
bog  ©untpf  bog 

boil  !oct)en,  fieben ;  boiler  ^effel  bd^i 
(Cape)  Bojador  (SOBeftafrif a)  b^dzador 
bold  ful)n  fco«^d 
Boleyn  (Jantilienname)  bu'hn 
Bolingbroke   (engl.  3lbe(§gef(^(ec^t) 

bo'liijbmk 
bombastic  fcf)n)ulftig  b^mbce'sPk 
Bombay  (^orberinbien)  bombed 
bone  ^nod^en,  ^ein  bo^m 
Boniface  33onifa^iu§  (f  755)  bo'nife^'s 
book  ^ud) ;  bud)en,  eintragen ;  -worm 

^iidtjerraurm  buk^drm 
boot  (Stiefel;  -ed  geftiefett  but 
booth  33ube  bup 
Booth,   Rev.   WiUiam,   D.   C.  L. 

Oxon,  geb.  1829  bup 
border  S^anb,  (^renje  border 
Borneo  bor'mo 
borough  ^JlarftfTeden  bo'ro 
borrow  borgen ;  -er  forger  bo'ro 
bosom  ^ufen,  §er§Ud£)fett  biizm 
Boston     (Sincolnf^ire,     ©nglanb; 

9Jlaffa^ufett§,  3lmerifa)  bo'stn 
Bosworth  (Setcefterff)ire)  bo'&u§rp 
botanic,  -al  botanif (^ ;  botany  SSo^ 

tanif,  ''^flangenfunbe  b^ce'rukfio'tmi 
both  beibe  boi^p 
bottle  5^cifcf)e  b^ti 
bottom  ©runb,  ba§  Unterfte  botm 
Boulogne  bulo^^'n 


bound    —  Burgundy 
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bound  for  faf)rplanmd§ig  bcftimmt 

bound    be-,    angrcnsen;    fpringen; 

©renge ;  -ary  ©retire  bamd,  ^m 
Bournemouth  (gampfi^trc)  hdmmr^p 
bow  33ogen ;  -man  SSogenf ^ii^c  ho^ 
bow  3Serbeugung ;  ft(^  oerbeugcn  fea« 
bower  Saube,  ^Soljnung  hcin'^r 
bowl  raerfen,  roKen;  -er  SOBerfer, 

^cgelfc^iebcr  hot^i        [Soge  hoks\ 
box  Sdjac^tel,  ^aftcn;   (X^eater*)) 
boyhood  ^nabcn§ett  55'7i'*d 
Boz  10,7 
brace  gerounbene,  gef{^roeiftc  ^lam= 

mcr;    feft    §uf ammcnjieiicn ,    an= 

fpannen  (bie  S^eruen),  ftdrfen  bre»s 
bracelet  Slrmbanb  hrefsbt 
braces  §ofentrdger  hreis*z 
bracket    @a§rcanbann;    -s    ccfigc 

^tamtnem  hrce'kH 
Bradford  (g)or!f^ire)  hrm'dfn-d 
Bradley   (©.  6,  gugn.)  gcb.  1845 

hrcB'dh 
brain  ©c^im,  3Serftanb  bre»« 
branch  ^XQt\G> ;  ft(^  oerstDcigcn  hrants 
brandy  Sognac  hrcend^ 
brass  9}leffing,  @rj  &ras 
brave  tapfer;   -ry  ^apfcrfcit  hreiv 
breach  33ref(^e  hrits 
bread  SBrot  bred 
break  brcd^en,  unterbrei^en ;   -  up 

jerfprcngen,  ^ur  Sluflbfimg  bringen; 

-  tlnterbrec^ung ;  -fast  Ji^ii^fturf 

hrpJhj  bre'Jcfdst  12,  23 
breast  ^ruft  5res^ 
breath  2(tem,  Suft ;  to  breathe  atmen ; 

to  -  one's  last  ben  ©eift  aufgeben, 

oerfc^ctbeti  fere/,  t^hrtd 
breed  33rut;  cr^eugen,  ergie^cn  &r2£Z 
breeze  33rife,  Sffiinb  hriz     [bre^r^wl 
brethren     33ruber,     9)lttmcnf(^enj 
breve  Qeid^en  ber  ^iirgc;  brevity 

^rgc  ftrw',  6rei-'<' 
brew  braucn;   -er  33rauev  hru 
bribe  befted^en;  33efterf)ung§gcf(^enf 

hrcnh 
brick   3^^9^^'   SJlauerftein ;   -layer 

SJlaurer  hrik,  ^Ihr 
bride    58raut,    fiirglic^    oennd^Itel 
bridge  33rucfc  bridz     [Jrau;  ?>ra»Y?j 
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bridle  Qii^d  hraidl 
brief  furj  6r*f 
brigade  hrig&d 
bright  I)cll,  flat  brrt'< 
I  Brighton  (Suffer)  Iraitn 
!  briUant  gldngenb  hri'Umt 
\  bring  about  ^eroorbrtngen ;  up  er= 
j       §ie{)en  brin  ab'autj  np 
:  Brisbane  (Clueen§Ianb)  bri'sbem 
Bristol  (®Ioucefterf{)ire)  brisii 
Britain  ^ritanmen ;  British  britif  c^ ; 
Britisher  ein  5!Jlttg(ieb  be§  gro§= 
engltf^en  3SoIf§ftamme§  augerl^olb 
ber  QSeretnigten  8taaten  2Imerifa§, 
ein  3lnge^origer  be§  grog=brittfrf)en 
3Beltrei^§;   Briton   SSrite   britn, 
bri't's 
Brittany  bie  35retagne  britmi 
broad  brett;  -en  (ftd^)  uerbreitem 

brod 
Brompton  (raeftl.  (Stabtteil  Sonbon§) 
bromptm  \br^rirkai'tis\ 

bronchitis     Suftriil)renentjunbung  J 
bronze  ^ronje  brons 
brooch  58rof^e  bro^*ts 
brook  ^a&^;  -let  ^dd^lein  bruk 
Brooklyn  (Song^^^Ianb)  brukVn 
broom  ©tnfter,  33efen  brum 
brother  ^^ruber;  — in-law  ©(^roager; 

-hood  ^mberfd^aft  brvd^y 
brow  5lugenbraue,  ©eft^t  bra»' 
brown  braun  bra^n 
Browning  (@.  145)  bra^wf^ 
Bruges  bruz 

Brunswick  33raunfd^n)eig  brvm^k 
brush  ^iirftc,  ^^infel;  biirften  brvs 
Brussels  ^Sriiffel  brvsU 
brutish  Dte^tfc^,  railb  brutes 
Buchanan  (^erfon)  bmkcB'nm 
Buckingham  bv'k>'rjmi 
buckwheat  ^ui^raetjen  bv'kt*'t 
buff  braungelbeS  33uffetleber  bvf 
build    baucn,    -ing  ©ebdube    biid 
bulk  ^ijrper,  9Jlaffe ;  -y  grog,  f  c^roerl 
bullet  5^tntenfugel  bwht        [bvikj 
bun  9^unbftu(f,  (Semmel,  Serfen&ow 
Bunyan  (©.  160)  bv'n'dn 
burden  ^itrbe,  2Bieber]^o(ung§i3cr§, 

3:;onnenge^a(t  bdrdn 
Burgundy  33urgunb  b§rgmdi 
4 
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burial  —  Carey 


burial  ^egrdbni§  he'ri4 

Burke  (@.  161)  h9rh  [Mrni 

burn  (t)et)Brcnnen,    -er   SBrenncrJ 

Burns  (@.  184)  hdrnz 

burr  ^(cttc,   ©d^raedung,  ^norrcn, 

9laul)ctt    im    §alfc;    ^el)I:=9t    in 

9^orb'@ng(anb  hdr 
burst  ^rad^;  berften  69»s< 
bury  begraben  &en 
bus  Omnibus  hvs 
bush  ^ufd),  Urwalb;   -y  bufd^ig,! 
bushel  ©(^effel  &ms^^       [bic^t  husf 
business  ^efd^aft;  busy  gefd^dftig 

bi0n»s,  hw  [bvt\ 

but  nur,  crft;  auger;  aber,  fonbernj 
butcher  Jl^if^^^-*  huts^r 


butter  35uttcr  IdU 


[bvtW\ 


buttler  3iJlunbfd^cnt  obcrftcr  ^tcnerj 
button  ^'nopf;  up  jufnbpfcn  bvtn 
buy  faufen  hai 

by  and  by  aEmdi)lid^  hcvdnba>' 
Byron  (eng(.  ^id^ter,  f  1824)  lai'rm 
Byzantine  h'zcc'ntm 

cab  ^rof^!e,  -man-,  ^nfutf^er  kceh 
cabbage  ^ol^l  Iccp'h'ds 
cabin  Sabine,  ^ajilte,  hammer  Jcce'bm 
cabinet  ^abinett;   —maker  ^unft< 

tifd^ler  kce'hmH 
cable  ^abel;  -gram  ^abeltelegvamm; 

-railway  Seilbal^n  WM 
Cabot  (engl.  (Seefa^rer,  urn  1497) 

]c(E'b4 
cadet  [iiingfter  ©ol^n]  ^abett  k^det 
Caernarvon  kmar'vm 
Caesar  siz^r 
caesura  s^'zm'ra 
cage  ^dfig  M^'ds 
Caius  keios 

cake  ^ud^en,  ^i§!uit  kefJc 
calamity  Unglitd^  Tcdce'mtP 
calculation  ^ered^nung  kmlhHei'sn 
Calcutta  (SSorberinbien)  hf^lkvU 
Caledonian   ^atebonier  h'hdd»'ntm 
calf  ^alb;  ^aht  kaf 
calico  ^attun  kce'Vko^ 
California  k(eVf5r'ma 
call    (an)rufen,    nennen;    antegen; 

-  on  befud^en,  feine  Slufrcartung 

ma(^en,  einlaben,  aufforbern ;  -out 


einbcrufen;  -  over  aufrufen;  -  ^e* 

fud^,   9ftuf;   -box  2:elep!)on^eUe ; 

-ing  ^eruf ;   -ing  card  S5efud^§* 

farte  koi  [ka':lv^rt'\ 

Calvert  (engl.  S^leifenber,  f  urn  1850)j 
calligrapher@d^i3nf(^reiberA;W?'^r^/3r 
calm  rui)ig,  9lu§e ;  -down  ftd^  be- 

ru!)tgen  kam 
Cambrian  fantbrifd^  kcc'mbridn 
Camden    Town    (nbrbl.    ©tabtteit 

Sonbon§)  k(pmdm  tarn 
Cameron  (f(^ott.  ®lan)  krcnurm 
camomile  ^amittc  kce'momwl 
camp  Sager  kcemp 
Canada  ^anaba ;  Canadian  f  anabif  d^ 

kce'mda,  k^nei'didn 
canal  (Mnftlid^er)  ^anal  kmm'i 
Canary  fanarifd^  kmh-' 
cancer  ^reb§  k(Bns»r 
candidate  33en)erber  k(V'nd^d&t 
candle  ^x6:^i,  ^erge ;  -stick  Seudt)ter 

kcendi,  ^stik 
cannon  ^anone,  (55ef  d^it^ ;  cannonade 

^anonabe  kce'nm,  kcenm^i'd 
Canterbury  (^ent)  kce'nt^rb^ri 
canto  ©efang  kcr'nto 
Canute  ^nut  (^dnenfonig,  f  1035)1 
cap  5iJlu^e  A;rcp  \b>njut} 

capable  fdl^ig  kS'p^U 
capacity  gaffungSfraft  kfrpcB'sH* 
cape  ^ap  ketp 
capital  ^auptftabt,  grower  ^InfangS- 

bud£)ftabe,  Capital;  l^auptfdd^lid^, 

Dorgiiglid^,  prddjtig  kccp^H 
capitol  Capitol  kce'p^^l 
Capricorn  (Steinbod^  kce'pr'korn 
captain  @auptmann,  ^apitdn  kceptm 
captive  gef  angen;  to  capture  gef  angcn 

nel^nten,  einne^men  kce'ptw,  kcepthr 
card  ^arte  kard 
cardinal   l^auptfdd^lid^ft   ^arbinal; 

-point  §immel§rtd^tung  kar-dHi^i 
car  barren,  (@ifenba^n')2Bagen  kar 
caravan  ^araroane  kcerwcen 
care  ©orgfatt,  ^eforgtfein,  ^eforg- 

nt§,  forgfame  SSemii^ung,  (Sorge, 

Ob{)ut;  ftd^  fummern  um;  -ful 

forgfditig;  -less  forglo§  ke^r 
career  Sauf bal)n  hri»r 
Carey  (^omponift,  f  1743)  kir 


cargo  —  character 
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cargo  Cabutig  Mrgo  [Mm^X 

caricature   Idc^crlii^   madden  kct'rij 
Carlisle  ((Sumberlanb)  karla*'i 
Carlyle  (©.  165)  MrJai'i 
Carnarvon  (SOBoIcS)  hrnar'mn 
carnation  g=Isil  c^f arbe ;  fleif d^f arbene 

S^lclfe  hfrns*'§n 
carol  QubelUcb  kcer^ 
Caroline  Islands  ^aroUnen  kce'roiam 
(Gulf  of)  Carpentaria  (S^orbauftrol.) 

karpmtiria 
carpenter  Qimtncrmann  karpmt^r 
carpet  ^cppi^;  mit  3:eppi(^en  be- 

Icgen;  -bag  9leifetaftf)e  karpd 
carriage  |>altung,  @ang,  Sluftrctcn, 

transport,    ^afetporto,    jrac^t ; 

3Bagen;  to  carry  (fort*,  iiber*) 

tragen,  beforbem;  to  -  (a  bill) 

burc^bringen,  -one's  point  fetnen 

Qmtd  erreic^en;  to  -  on  raetter 

betretben,  fortfe^cn ;  to  -  out  auS* 

fii^ren  kce'rdz,  kce'r 
cart  ( jraeirdbriger)  Slrbettgraagcn  kaH 
cartridge  ^atrone  kar-tr'ds 
carve  fc^ni^cn  kan' 
case  gall;  ^el)dlter,  ^apfel;  casing 

flber^ug ,     ©el^duf e ,    $Cerf leibung 

ke'S,  kc'S'rj 
cash  ^affc,   bare§  (3zih;  gu  ®elbe 

madden,  einfaffieren  kces 
cassowary  ^afuar  kce'soudr* 
cast  rocrfcn,  formen ;  DioIIenbefc^ung; 

-iron  (55u§ctfen  kast 
Castile  ^aftilien;  Castilian  faftilifd^ 

k(^stri;  k^sti'l'dn 
castle  @(^log,  -  ed  burggefront  kasi 
cat  ^a^c  kcet 
catastrophe  entfdjeibenbc  SScnbung 

gum  Sc^timmen,  unglu(IIid^=trau= 

rige§  ©nbe  h'tce'sfrofi 
catch  fangen,  faffen,  erfaffen  (r)et= 

fte^en) ;  to  -  hold  of  ergrctf  en  kcsts 
cathedral  ^at^ebrale  k^ptdr^ 
cathohc  fat^oltfc^  kce-pohk 
cattle  Otinboic^  kceti 
causal  koz^l 

cause  Urfaci)e;  ©ac^e;  oerurfac^en  koz 
caution  3Sorftc^t  ko'sn 
cavalry  ^tettcxct  kce'v^ri 
Caxton  (@.  65)  kce'kstn 


\  cease  auf^Bren  su 
Cecil  (mdnnl.  QSomame)  s€s*i 
cede    cebieren,    abtretcn,    raeic^cn; 

cession  2Ibtretung  sid,  se'sn 
ceiling    ^dfelung ;    {QimmtX')^zdt 

celebrate  feicm;  celebration  g^eier 

se'hbreH;  -^hrei'sn 
Celt  ^elte;   Celtic  feltif^  selt,  -'A; 
censure  Urtctl;  ^abel  sens^ 
cent  ©unbert,    Sent;   per  -   vom 

§unbett  sent 
centennial   ^unbcrtjd^rig   sente'niH 
centigrade  sCnUgmd 
central  mittlercr ;  centre  ^Jltttclpunf  t; 

t.  b.  9Jlittc(punft  ftctlen,  in  einen 

SJlittelpunf  t  guf  ammenlauf  en  se'nUr 
century  ^a]^r|unbert  sentsm 
cereals  plur.    (@aben    bet    ®erc§) 

©etreibeartcn,  ^omfru(^tc  sirdiz 
ceremony  retigiof  c  JJctcr ;  ceremonial 

fcterlid^  se'rmim',  sdrrnidu'wdi 
Ceres  srris 

certain  ftd^cr,  gcn)t§  s§rtm 
certificate    33cf(^etnigung,  3^"9"^^ 

Sdrtl'f'k4 

Cevennes  swenz 

Ceylon  s4o'n 

chain  ^ctte  ts^m 

chair  Stu^l  tshr 

chaise  ^albfutfd^e  sEiz 

chalk  ^reibc  tsok 

chamber  crammer  Uetrnh'^ 

champion    3Scrfed^tcr ,    3Sor!dmpf cr 

tscemptm  [tsans\ 

chance  ©liicfgfaa,  giinftige  Slugft^t j 
chancellor  dangler  tsans^hr 
chandelier  ^ronIcu(^tcr  scend^lt^r 
change  SBcc^fel,  3lnbcrung,  ^tetn* 

gclb  rcec^fcln;  -able  oerdnbertid^ 

tsSmdz;  -?5^ 
channel  ^anal,  SOBaffcrftragc  fsce'n^ 
chaos  SDSiuTDar  kei'^s 
chap-book  DoIf§tum(i(^c§  33ud^,  rate 

e§  ^ufterenbe  ^auf  Icute  (chapmen) 

i3crf(i)enften  tsce'ph^^k 
chapel  ^opellc  tscepl 
chapter  ^apttcl  tscept^r 
character  S^atafter,  (Scprdge,  S5ud^= 

ftabc;    einprdgen;    -istic    fcnn* 
4* 
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charge  —  city 


lc<^r(BkWi'st*h 
charge   SScIaftung,   Sluffi^t,  3Itnt; 
^tei§,  Soften,  33etrag,  5lngtiff; 
to  -  bclaften,  abforbem ;  angtetfen 

Charley  =  1.  tsarh  e^arlcS ;  ==  2. 

sarh  S;{)arIotte 
Charlemagne  =  Charles  the  Great 

768 — 814  tsarhmem 
Charlestown  t^arUtaun 
charm  S^leij;  -ing  reigcnb  tsarm 
chart  ©eefarte  t^aH 
charter  g^eibrtcf,  Urfunbe  tsarUr 
Charterhouse     (urfpr.     ^artaufer^ 

floftcr  in  Sonbon)  tsar'Urhms 
chase  jagcn,  Iie^en  ts&s 
chasm  3lbgrunb,  Siicte  Izcezm 
chat  plaubem  tscet 
Chatham  (^erfon);    (^ent)   tsceUm 
Chaucer  (©.  123)  tsos^r 
cheap  billig  tsip  [tsvpsmd\ 

Cheapside     (©trage    in    Sonbon)) 
check   @d^ad^,   ®inl)alt,  ^dmpfer, 

©d^Iappe ;  -  {)emnien  ^seA; 
cheek  SJBange  tsik 
cheer    ^eif a(I§ruf ;    freubig-mutige 

(Stitnntung;  mit  Qurufen  begrxi^en ; 

-  up  SJlut  faffcn,  5[Rut  geben,  auf- 

l^eitcrn;  -  less  freubcnlog,  -ful 

Inciter,  -ly  fr5!)lid^  tsi^r 
cheese  ^afe  tsu 

Cheke  (©.  155)  ^s^fc  [tselsi\ 

Chelsea  (fubweftl.  (5tabtteitSonbon§J 
chemise  graucnl^cmb  hmiz 
chemistry  6^l)entic  ke'mstrt 
cheque  3<^^tog§anu)cifung ,  Qai)U 

fc^cin,  @(i)e(f  tsek 
cherish  Uebfofcn,  l^egcn  tse'r^s 
cherry  ^irfd^e  tse'ri 
cherub  tse'r»h  [tsaruafi 

Cherwell  (linfcr  9^cbcnfl.  b.  ^^emfej 
Cheshire  (G5raff(^aft)  tse's^r 
chess  Sd^ad^  tses 
chest  33ruft  tsest 
Cheviot  9,  29 
chicken  ^iid^lein  tsikm 
chief  2lnfu{)rer ;  l)auptf dd^ltc^ ;  -tain 

Obetj^aupt  3lnfu^rcr  tstf;  ^tm 
chilblain  g^'^ftbeule  tsi'iblem 


child  ^inb,  childe  ^unttx  tsa^id 

chill,  -y  !alt,  ftofttg  tm 

chime  l^amtonif(^e§  ©loctengeldutc 
tsaim 

chimerical  fc^inidrifd^  hm^'rihl 

chimney  ©c^ornftein  tsimn^ 

chin  ^inn  fsin 

China  ®()tna ;  -man  ©l^inef  e,  Chinese 
S^^incftf d^ ;  china  ^orgellan  tsa^'m; 
tsa^nvz 

Chinde  ^frf)inbc  (port.  §afcn  im 
(Sambcfi^^elta,  Slfrifa)  tsind^ 

chisel  50^ci§el,  meigcin  tsi'z^l 

chivalry  9tttterfc^aft  si'v^lri 

chocolate  @c^ofo(abe  tso'k^ht 

choir  ®^or  k^ai'^r 

choice  2Bal)l;  au§erlefen,  foftbar  tsois 

choke  crfticfen,  raiirgen  iso^^k 

choose  au§n)dl)len  tsuz 

chorus  (£^or  /c5r»s 

Christ  (5:{)rtftu§;  Christian  6;^rtft; 
c^rtftlii^;  Christianity  ©firiften- 
turn ;  Christmas  90Sci{)nad^ten ; 
Christopher  ®I)riftopI)  kroM: 
krist^m,  krisP(B'wP\  krism^s^  krist^pr 

chronological  bcr  Qcitfolgc  nac^  ge= 
orbnct  kronoh'dzik^l 

Chrysoloras  (f  1415)  krts^o'r^s 

church  ^irci^e;  -yard  ^ird^l^of  ts§rt§, 
^jard 

Chuzzlewdtt  (©.  168)  tzvzi^it 

Cicero  si's^ro  12,  ao 

cider  3lpfeln)cin  sa'd^r 

cigar  Qigartc  s^gar 

Cinque  Ports  bie  fiinf  (fru^cr  be- 
fcftigten)  §dfen  an  bcr  ©iibfitftc 
@ng(anb§:  Hastings,  Romney, 
Hythe,  Dover,  Sandwich  si^jk 

cipher  9^utl  sa^f^r 

circle  ^rci§;  untfreifen,  umgeben; 
circulate  in  Untlauf  fe^en  obcr 
fein;    circulation  Umlauf   s§rM, 

circumference  Umfang  s^rkvmf^rdns 
circumstance   Untftanb,  3Scr]^d(tm§ 

S9r'k»mstms 
cistern  2Bafferbcl)dltcr  si'sUm 
circus  runber  ^la^  sdrk^s 
citizen  ^urgen  sWzn 
city  ©tabt,  mtftabt  siP 


civil  —  colloquial 
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civil    biirgerlici^,    SSurgcr^,    Qwih; 

-service  58ertDaltung§bienft;  -ian 

biirgerltc^ ;    -ization    ©cftttung ; 

to    -ize    gebtlbct    madden,    Dcr- 

feinem  sivt,  si'viWz 
clad  =  clothed  gefleibet 
claim  9iec^t§anfpru(^ ;  beanfpruc^en 

kleim 
clan  (f  c^ott.)  (Stamm ;  -sman  (5tamm= 

genoffe  klcen;  klcenzman 
Clarence  (S^atnc)  Tdce'rms 
Clarendon  Mce'rmdm  [har'lo\ 

Clarissa  Harlowe  (©.  161)  kUrVsa] 
clash  flirrcnber  Qitfomtnenprall,  ©c? 

tofe  klces 
clasp  umfaffen  kUsp 
class  Piaffe ;  jufammcnftetten;  classi- 
cal   flafftfd^;    the    classics    bie 

(atcinifd^e  u.  altgriec^ifc^e  ©prad^e; 

classification,  classify  ©inteilung 

(in  ^laffen)  etnteilen  kJas,  kJces'kd, 

IclcB'stks,  McB'sifat 
clatter  raffeln  klce-t^ 
clause  @a^  kloz 
claw  0auc  kl5 
clay  3:on,  @taub  klB^ 
clean  fauber,  rein;  fdubcm  klin 
clear  flat;  flaxen,  abrdumcn,  lii^ten; 

-  of  fret,  to§  oon ;  -ness  ^lar^eit ; 

-ance  Dtdumung  klier 
cleave  fpatten  kliv 
Cleopatra  kliopei'tra  [kld^dz'^ 

clergy  ©eiftlic^f  ett ;  -man  ©etftltc^er  j 
clerk  ©eiftlic^er,  ©elel^rtcr ;  ©d^reibcr, 

^u^{)alter,    (SJe^tlfe    klark     (in 

Slmerifa:  kldrk) 
clever  geraanbt,  gcfc^icft,  ftug  kle'v^r 
cUff  ^lippe  klif 

Cliftonian  (©.  145)  kVftou'nim 
climate,  clime  ^Itma  kWrmt 
climb  (|tnauf)!lcttetn  kWrn 
cling  to  ()aften,   fic^  flammem  an 

kli't^ 
clip  stammer,  ^lemme;  bcf^neiben, 

abftu^en,  bur^Ioc^cn  klip 
Clive    (gelb^err   unb    (StaatSmann 

1725—1774)  kU'v 
cloak  3JlanteI  fc?5"A: 
clock    Sc^lagni^r    (5Banbv    ©tu^^ 

2;unnu^r)  Uok 


close  na^c,  bid^t,  cingcfd^Ioffen, 
fc^njiil;   ©ci^lu§;  fc^Iiefen  A:to«s; 

closet  ®e{)ctntjtmnter  (^abtnctt), 
2Banbfd^ranf  kh'z't 

cloth  Stud^ ;  to  -e  flctbcn ;  clothes 
^leiber;  cloths  3:ud^e;  S^ifd^tiid^er, 
^ifd^jeug  kiop-,  P  klo^d-,  klo^dz-, 
khps 

cloud  SOBolfe;  -y  roolfig  klai*d 

club  ^eule,  ^nilttct;  ^Serein,  mub  kloh 

Clyde  (SJleerbufen,  SDSeftf c^ottl.)  kWd 

CO-  '^xU  kou- 

coach  ^utfd£)C  kd»ts 

coal  Steinfo^Ic;  -ing-station  ^o^tcn= 
ftation;  -pit  ^ol^tengrubc  kd^;\ 

coast  ^iifte  ko^^st        [koithfj  sWSn) 

coat  9to(i;  -ed  gcfleibet,  gebccft; 
-tails  (anger,  t)om  abgerunbeter 
fd^n)albenf(|n)angartiger  Otorf  ko^t 

Cobden  (Staatsmann  1804—1865) 
kohdm 

cobra  SBriUenf^lange  kd»hra 

cock  ©a^n  kok 

cocoa  ^afao  kdi*ko 

cod  ^o6eljau  kod 

coffee-pot  ^affeefannc  kofi  pot 

coffer  ©elbfaften  Ico'f^r 

coffin  ©arg  ko'fm 

cognate  Derroanbt  ko'gnH 

coin  30^unje,  ©elbftiicfe  miinjen ;  -age 
ba§  5lMn§en,  bie  ^Jlxinje  kdm 

coincidence  Quf ammentreffen ;  coin- 
cident suf ammentreffenb ;  coin- 
cide jufammentreffen  kn'nstd^ns, 
koinsat'd 

cold  fait;  ^dlte,  ©rfdltung;  catch 
-  ftc^  erfdlten  ko^id 

Coleridge  (engl.  ^i^ter,  f  1834) 
ko^lride 

Colet  (@.  155)  koU         [k)lisrvm\ 

Coliseum     SBefpaftan^     ^oloffeum) 

collar  ^ragen  kohr 

collect  (etn)f ammeln ;  -ion  ©antm- 
lung ;  -or  Sammler  k^lekt,  k4e'ksn 

college    ©o^f^ule,     ©gmnaftuml 

Collins  (©.  38)  ko-hm         [ko'hdz] 

colHsion  3ufammenfto§  k4i'zn 

colloquial  ber  Umgang^fprad^e  an* 
ge^ortg  ober  gcmdjs  k^lo^'k^idi 
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colon 


concert 


colon  ^oppelpunft  TiO^^'lm 

Cologne  ^oln  'kolo^n 

colonel  Oberft  kd^n^l 

colonial  f olontal ;  colonisation  SSc- 
ftebelung ;  colonist  Slnfieblcr;  colo- 
nizer ^olonifator;  colony  Sin- 
fteblung  holounH ,  kolon^zei'^n^ 
ko'bn^'st,  liO'bni 

colour  garbc;  farben[;  -ing  gdrbung 

column  Sciulc  Tcohm         [kol'om'bn^ 
Columbus    ^olumbug     (f    1506)J 
comb  ^amnt;  fdtnmen  houm 
combat  ^ampf  kvmhH^  ]co'mb4 
combination  S^erbinbung ;  combine 
jufammenfitgen,    ocrbinben    Joom- 
hine''sn'^  Jc^mham 
come  about  ftd^  ptragen  hvm 
comedy   Suftfpiel;    comic    fomifc^ 

ko'm^di,  ko'm'k 
comfort  tr5ften;  SSel^agltc^feit;  -able 

bel)a9(t(^  kv'mpH 
comma  ^eiftrti^  koma 
command  ^otnmanbo,  S3efef)l;  betietr- 
f d^cn,  gebteten ;  -er  ^efeE)l§!)aber ; 
-ment  SScfe^I,   btbtif^e§  ©ebot 
k^mdnd  [k^mens\ 

commence     3lnfang;     bcginnen     f 
commend  anempfel^Ien  komend 
comment    2lu§Iegung ,    ^emerfung 

ko'mont 
commerce     §anbel ;     commercial 
faufmdnnif ^ ,    §anbe(§=    ko'm^rs, 
komQf's^i 
commission  Offigierftelle ;  non-  -ed 
officer  Unteroffijier ;  -er  SBeuott^ 
mad^tigter ;  to  commit  iibergeben, 
-roeif  en ;     begeEien ;      committee 
3lu§fd^u6  /    ^ommif  fion     k^misn, 
k^mit,  komi'tl 
common  getDoljnlic^,  gemeinfam;  -er 
S^i^tabeliger ;    the    -s    bie    (5$e= 
meinen,   ba§  Unterl)au§;   -sense 
§  11,   31.  1;   -wealth   ®emctn= 
TOcfen,  Staat  komm 
communication      3Ser!e§r ;      com- 
municate mitteilen;  community 
®cmeittit)cfen  k^mjumk^t'^n,  komjw- 
mkMit,  k^miu'mt' 
companion  ©enoffe;  company  ©efett= 


fc^aft,   ©emeinfd^aft  k^mpce'ri'm; 

kn'mpmi 
comparable  oergleid^bar ;  compara- 
tive Dergleic£)enb,  r)er{)dltni§md^ig ; 

compare  t)ergleic£)en ;  comparison 

SSergleic^ung     ko'mp^r9hi ,      k^m- 

poi'rdw;  k^mphr-^  kompce'rism 
compartment  S^agenabteil  kompar't- 

mmt 
compass  ^ompa§;  the  -es  bcrQtrfet 

kvmp^s 
compassion  5!Jlit(eib  kpmpce'sn 
compel  ^toingen  hmpe'l 
complementary     ergdnjenb     kom- 

phme'ntm 
complete  tjoUftdnbig;  to  -  oodenben ; 

completion   3Sollenbung  k^mplU; 

komplisn 
complex  jufammengefe^t  ko'mphks 
complication  3Sem)i(feIung  komph- 

k&'sn 
compliment     §oflt(^f  ett^begcigung ; 

beglutoiinfd^en  ko'mphmmt 
comply   (with)  raittfaliren  k^mpW 
component  33cftanbteil  kompo'i'nmt 
compose  gufamtnenfe^en,  oerfaffen; 

composition    (SBort-JQufammen- 

fc^ung;   compound  ^ompofitum, 

pf ammengegogen ;  guf ammenf e^en 

kompQuz]   kompozl'sn,    ko'mpa^nd 
comprehensive   umfaffenb   kompr^- 

he'nsw 
comprise  umfaffen  kompraiz 
comrade  ^amerab  ko'mreM 
conceal  oer^eimlid^en  konsi'l 
conceit     (QJebanfe)     ^iinfct,     ge- 

f(^raubte  ^tebetoenbung  konsU 
conceive    (in    ©ebanfen    er?)faffcn 

k^nsw 
concentrate    f ammeln ,    Derftdrfcn ; 

concentre    fantmcln    ko'nsmtreH, 

kmse'nt^r 
conception     SSegriff,     3}orfte(lung, 

Sluffaffung  kmse'psn 
concern    3lngclegcnl)eit ;     betreffen ; 

-ed  about  bcfitmmert  urn;  -ing 

betreffenb  kmsSm 
concert     ®int)cxne^men ,     ilberein= 

ftimmung,   ^ongert;   in  -  g(et(^= 

wdgig  ^u^ammen  kons^rt 


concession 


contest 
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concession      3"S^f^^^^^^^  ?      con- 
cessive kmse-sn,  k^nse'sw 
conclude      f  d)Itc§cn ,      conclusion 

Sc^lug  konklud,  konkluzn 
concord  ©intrac^t  ko-nh>rd 
concurrence  Qufamntentreffcn,  9Jltt= 

rairfung  kmhtrrms 
condition  ^Sebingung,  Sage,  Qi^ft^^^ 

kmdi'sn  [deminei'sn)) 

condemn  oerurteilen ;  -ation  km-j 
conditional  kmdt'smji 
conduct    Jii^rung,    ^etragen;    to 

conduct    fiil^rctt,    gelciten;    -or 

Setter,  ^irigent;  (Bd^a^mxko'nd^kt, 

U  k^ndvkt,  kmdvkt^r 
confederate  oerbxinbet  kmfe'd^rei 
confer  oerleil^en;  -ment  3}erlei^ung ; 

-ence   ^eratung   konfdr   [-m^nt), 

ko'nfhms 
confessor  ^efenner ;  confession  S3e^ 

fentxtniS  kmfes^r 
confidence    3Sertrauen ;    confident 

oertrauenb  konf'dms,  konf'dmt 
confined  befc^rdnft  kmfcvnd 
confirm  beftdtigen ;  einf egnen  kmfdryn 
conflict  Sitf'^wtmenfto^,   SBiberftreit 

konfl^kt  [fdr'mi't'') 

conformity    ©leic^formtgfeit    km-f 
confound  Dermengen,  uerrotrrcn,  ocr? 

berben  kmfUimd 
confront  bie  ©time  bieten  b>nfront 
confuse  oerrairren  kmfjuz 
congratulate  begtiicfraunf c^en ;  con- 
gratulation    ©(iirfraunfc^      km- 

grcB'tjuWt^  kmgr(etMe''sn 
congregation    93erf atnmlung ,     ©c? 

meinbe  ko7igr^ge''sn 
( 'ongr  esbur  y  (Somerf  etf  ^ire)  kunsWi 
r-ongress  Qiiffii^wxentreffen,  ^ongreg 

ko'ngres  [ko'ndz^igeit\ 

conjugate   fonjugteren,   abraanbeln/ 
conjunction  ^tnbercort,  ^Serbinbung 

kmdzvri^kzn 
connect  oerfniipfen,  oerbinben ;  -ion 

3Serbinbung  kmekt;  ^sn 
conquer    erobern,    (be)ftegen;    -or 

©roberer ;    conquest    ©roberung 

korjh'-y  koijhr*r^  ko9jk»^st 
conscious  berouft;  -ness  ^erougt? 

fein  kon§vs 


consecutive  kmse'kMtv 

consent  ^^tf^^^^i^^^Q  /   ttbereinftim- 

tnung;  juftimmen  konsent 
consequence    %ol%t ;    consequent 
golgefa^;   consequently  folglid) 
ko'ns'k^dns 
conservatism;  conservative;  con- 
servatory  ©en)dc^§]^au§  konsdr-. 
vHizm^  kmsdr'vH^ri 
consider    bebcnfen,     fatten    (fiir); 
-able    betrdd^tUc^ ;    -ation    Se- 
trac^tung  kmsi'd^r^  konstd^retsn 
consist  of  befte^en  au§ ;  -ent  liber? 
cinftimmenb ,     fonfequent,     bi^t 
konsist 
consolidation    fefterc§    S^f^^w^^^' 

fc^Ue^en  konsd'dPJ'§n 
consonance  ©inflang  ko'ns^ndns 
consonant  SJtitlauter  ko'ns^nsnt 
consort  @atte,  @emal)(  hrnsoH 
conspicuous  beutltc^  ftc^tbar,   F)er= 

Dorragenb  k^nspi'kj^^ns 
constant  beftdnbig  ko'nsUnt 
Constantinople  konstdntmou-pl^ 
constituency      SBa^Ibegirf ;      con- 
stituent   bilbenb,     auSmad^enb; 
SBd^ler  konsU'tmrns' 
constitution  QSerfaffung;  constitu- 
tional oerfaff ung§md|ig ;  to  con- 
stitute btlben  konst'tm'^mdlj  km- 
st'tm'sn  [strem\ 

constrain   jradngen,  stuingen   km-) 
construct  erbauen;  -ion  33au  km- 

strvkt;  ^sn 
construe  fonftruieren  kmstrw 
consul  ^onful  konsH 
consult  (fic^)  beraten  kmsvU 
consummate  uoUenbet  ko'ns^mdt 
contact  ^-8eru()rung  ko'ntcekt 
contagious  anftecfenb  kmtei'dem 
contain  ent^alten  kmlem 
contemporary      3^^^9^^^tf^  ?      S^^^' 

genbfftfd^  kmte'mp^rdri 
contemptible  ocrdc^tlic^  kmte'mpt'bi 
contend  fdmpfen,  raettetfem  kmtend 
content    jufrieben ;    gufriebenftetten 

kmtent 
contents  plur.  ^nfialt  kmte'nts 
contest    Streitigmac^ung ,     ^ampf 
kovPst 
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continent  —  course 


continent  g^cftlanb,  ©rbteil ;  -al  feft- 
Idnbifd^  kontinmt;  kontme'nH 

continual  forttt)dt)renb ;  to  continue 
fortbauem,  -faliren,  =fe^en;  con- 
tinuous fortbauernb,  pfatntnen^ 
l^dngcnb,  9(ei(i)md§ig ,  ftetig  kon- 
ti'nmal^  kmti'nm,  konti'm^s 

contract  SSertrag  ko'ntr^kt ;  to  con- 
tract (fid^)  pfamtnettjiel^en,  fid^ 
jujtel)en;  -ion  Qufammcn^ie^ung; 
-or  Sicferant  t^  kmircekt,  ^sn 

contrariwise  umgefe^rt  im  ^egenteil 
ko'ntr^riuat^ 

contrary  ^egcnteil,  entgegen  hontrm 

contrast  ©egenfa^  ko'ntr^st 

contribute  beitragen  kmtri'hM 

contrive   e§  fcrtig  bringen  kmtraw 

control  ^luffid^t;  bcauf fi(^tigen ;  -ler 
3luf feljcr ;  -lable  lenff am  kmtroul 

convenience  ^equemli(^!eit ;  con- 
venient paffenb,  bequem  konvr- 
wms 

conventionalism  iiblid^c  5ltt  km- 
ve'nsm»lkm 

conventional  ixhlid) 

conversation  Unterrebung;  -al  Unter = 
liattungS-;  converse  umgefe^rt; 
f\6)  unterreben  kmv^rset'sn^  komms 

convert  utntDanbeln,  befel^ren  kon- 
vdrt;  conversion  UmtDanblung, 
33cfe]^rung  kmvdr-sn 

convey  l)tnfu()ren,  l^infc^affen,  liber- 
mittein;  -ance  transport,  ^e^ 
ffirberung('§mittel)  kmvet 

conviction  tlberjeugung  kmviksn 

convince  iibergeugcn,  ^reben  konvins 

cook  ^od^,  ^od^in;  fod^en  kuk 

Cook  (engl.  ©cefal^rer,  f  1779)  kuk 

cool  tii^i;  erfrifd^en  kui 

cooper  ^iifer  kup^r 

co-ordinate  koudr-dtnet 

co-operate  tnittt)ir!en  kouo'pmtt 

cope  with  e§  auftte^nien,  fid)  meffen 
mit  koup 

Copernicus  1473 — 1543  k^pdr'Wkns 

copper  Itupfer  k^p^r 

copulative  ko'pjuldttv 

copy  2lbfd)rift,  ©jemplar;  to  -  ah=^ 
f(^retben;  -book  §cft;  -ist  2lb^ 
fd^reiber ;  -right  3Scrlag§eigentum, 


9^ad^bilbung§re(^t     kopt ,     ^huk, 

kopnst,  kopiraH 
cord  ©d^ttur  kord 
core  §erg,  ^ern  ko^r 
Coriolanus  kdr^oU^'n-os 
cork  ^or! ;  -screw  :=jtel)er  korkskru 
corn  ©etreibe  kom 
Cornelius  korm'hvs 
corner  (Scfc  kom^r 
Cornish  cornifd^  korrHs 
Cornwall  (engl.  ©raffd^aft)  kor^m^l 
coronation  ^tbnung  koronei'sn 
coronet  3lbel§frone  ko'rmH 
corpse  Scid^nam  korps 
correct  f el)lerfrci ;  to  -  t>erbeff em ; 

-ness  9ftid^ttg!ett  k^rekt 
correction  3Serbeff erung ,  ^orceftur 

k^re'ksn 
correlative  k^rtHw 
correspond  entfpred^en ;  correspon- 
dence ^rtefraed^fel  kor^spo'nd 
coiTidor  g^lurgang  ko'ridor 
corrupt  r>erberben;   -ion  SSerberbt- 

l^cit  k^rv'pt^  ^§n 
cossack  ^ofaf  ko's^k 
cost  bie  Soften,   ber  ^rei§;  to  - 

f often;   costly  foftbar  kost^  kostU 
costume  ^^rad^t  ko'stmm 
Cotswold     Hills     (@louceftevft)ire) 

ko'ts^ouid 
cottage  giitte,  ^auerni)au§  kot'ds 
cotton  ^aumraode  kotm 
cough  §uften  kof 
council  diat ;  -lor  ^at ;  counsellor 

33erater  km'ns^ 
count  (ntd^t^englifd^er)  ©raf;  -ess 

^rdfin;  -y  ©raffi^aft  kmnt 
count  gdl^Ien,  (bafur)l^atten  kmmt 
counterpane  ©teppbetfe  ka^nUrpein 
country    Sanb;     -folk    SanbDoIf; 

-man    Sanbmann,    SanbSmann; 

-seat  Sanbi)au§,  Sd^log  auf  betti 

Sanbe  knntr^  ^fo»k'^  ^mcpn 
county  ®raffd£)aft  kcmnt^ 
couple  ^aar ;  ^uf ammen!oppe(n,  t)ev= 

binben  kvpi 
couplet  D^eimpaar  kvpH 
courage  SJlut  kmidz 
course  Sauf,   QSerlauf,  QSerfaliren; 

of  -  natiirlid^  kors 


court  —  Curtmantle 
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court  §of ,  @ertd^t§l^of ;  -dress  §of = 
trad^t  kjrt  (courtyard  ^of[ramn]) 

coiu-tesy  §i3fli(^feit  SIrttgfett  kjrPsi 

courtly  l)ofif(i)  kdrth 

cousin  ^Setter:  ^afc;  -s-german, 
first— s  3}ettem  (IBafen)  er^en 
©rabes,  leiblic^e  3}ettem  (33afen) 
kvzn 

Covent  Garden  ^(a^  (urfprunglic^ 
^Ix)ftcrgarten)  in  Sonbon  kwmt 

cover  ^e(fc,  ^ecfmantcl,  ^erfel; 
to  -  (be)be(fen,  umfaffen  A;»«;^'- 

Coverley  (©.  166)  /cwvW' 

covet  bcge{)rcn  kuvH 

cow  ^u^  fco" 

coward  geigling;  -ly  fcige  ka»'^rd 

Cowley  kai*h 

CoAvper  (©.  133)  kiip^^,  ka»p^r 

cradle  SQSicgc  /rre'd^ 

craft  g=crtig!eit,  ^nft;  -y  uer= 
fc^lagcn,  liftig  kraft< 

crag  ^lippe,  J^^fP^^^  ^*'^9 

Craigie  (6.  6  gugn.)  gcb.  1867  A;re'^« 

cramp  ^rampf  krcemp 

create  fd^affen;  creation  ©(^op- 
fung;  creator  Sd^bpfer;  creature 
©cfc^opf,  3:ter  knet't,  khet't^r, 
krie'sn,  krltbr 

credit  ©ut^aben,  §aben  ^re-rf'^ 

creek  fletne  ^uc^t  krik  [kri,p\ 

creep  friec^en;  -er  ^^Itngpflanjej 

cremation  Seic^enDerbrennung ;  cre- 
matorium ;§anftalt  kr^me'sn^  krd- 
m^idr'om  [mannung  km) 

crew  (Sd^ipDolf,  9Jlannfc^aft  ^e^j 

cricket  englifd^er  Sc^lagbaU ;  @ri(le 
krik't 

crime  ^erbre^en;  criminal  oer- 
brcd^erifc^,  ftrafbar;  -law  ©traf^ 
gefe^  krCvm,  krimmdi     [krwmrai 

the  Crimea  bie  ^rim;   -n  ^rtm-j 

crimson  ^armeftn  krimsm 

crisis  2Benbcpun!t  krd'sis 

crisp  fnufperig,  frifc^,  fprii^enb  krisp 

critic  f unftrirf)terit(^er  Seurteilcr ; 
33eurtcitung ;  -al  frtttfc^;  -ism 
kri't'kH 

cromlech  ^romlei^  (alt^eibntfd^er 
©tetnfrei§)  kromhk        [kro'm^diX 

Cromwell     6:romn)ea     (f    1658)| 


crook    §a!en;    frumtncn;    -back 

35u(fe({jiger)  kruk 
croquet  §oIj!ugcIfptcI  kroke* 
cross    ^reuj;     (-bar    Ouerftangc, 
:=balf  en ;  -bow  ^(rtnbruft;)  -freujen, 
bur(^qucrcn;    -out    quer   burd^= 
ftrei^en;   -ing  place  3Iu§n)ei^= 
ftcUe  kros,  ^ho» 
crouch  frtcd^cn,  fxd)  bucfcn  kra»ts 
crow  frdl^en  krof*  [kra»d\ 

crowd  (Sebrdnge,  9Jlcnge ;  brdngen/ 
crown  ^rone,  ^rang;  frbnen  kra»n 
cruel  graufam  kru^i 
crusade  ^reug^ug;   -r  ^eu^fal^rer 

krusei'd 
crush  sermaltnen,  -brudcn  krm 
Crusoe  (©.  160)  kru'so 
cry  Secret;  fd^reicn,  rocinen  A;m' 
crystal  ^riftatt  A;ris^^ 
cub  ha§  Qunge  ^»6  [fowfe'A;! 

cube  SBurfcI;   cubic  ^ubif^  kmh;} 
cuckoo  ^U(furf  ku'ku 
cuff  50^anfc^ette  kvf 
cuisine  Md^e,  ^o^t  kHzm 
culminating  point  §b^cpimft  kv'h\ 
cult  ^ultu§  kvU      "  [mmeiti^f 

cultivate    bc=,   anbauen;     cultiva- 
tion SSebauung,  Slnbau;  culture 
^ilbung,   ©cfittung;   bitben  kvh 
twB't^  kvUwet'sn,  kvits^r 
Cumberland ,    Cumbrian    kv'mb^- 

Und^  knmJyhdn 
the  Cunard  Line  (@(^tffa^rt§gefelt' 

f(^aft)  kjunar'd 
cup  ^affc(n!opf) ;  -board  ©(^ran! 
kop'^  kvb^rd  [gugeln  kdrlA 

curb  ^innfcttc,  im  Qaum  fatten,) 
cure  ^ur;  ^etluitg;  |etlcn  k>ur 
curiosity  SJ^erfroiitbtgfeit ;  Otaritdt; 
curious    merfraiirbig     kmr'o'S'V, 
hU'rios 
curl  Socfe;  trdufelti,  ringeln  kdri 
cun-ant  Qo()anm§beere  kvrmt 
currency  Umlauf,  ©angbarfcit,  ©e- 
Idufigfeit ;  current  tauf etib,  gang= 
bar,  in  Unxlauf;  Strom  kvr^nsi 
curse  flud^en ;  -  d  uerflud^t  (§  70  a) 

kdrs 
curtain  ^or^ang,  Quggarbtnc  k§rtm 
Curtmantle  ^urjmantel  k^tmce'nti 
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curve  —  defloction 


curve   btcgen,   fc^raeifcn,  frummenl 
Curzon  k§r0m  [kdrv) 

custom  (5Jcn)o]^nf)eit ;  -s  ©ingangg- 

jott;  -er  ^unbe  hvsPm 
cutfd^neiben;  -downniebermadien; 

-off  abfdinetben;  -©c^nttt,  ©tic^; 

-ting  2lu§fd)nitt,   ^urc^fttc^  Ivt 
cycle    gal^xncab;    tabfal^ren;     -r, 

cyclist  9labfal^rer  saiM 
cypress  Q^P^^ff^  sa'pr^s 
Cyprus  d^pzxn  sa^prvs 

dactyl,  dactylic  dcs'Mti^  dcBkti'Uk 

dagger  ^ol(^  dceg^r 

daily  tdglid^  de>h 

dairy  SJlilc^rairtfc^aft  der^ 

dais  33albai^in,  §oc^ft^,  ©ftrabc  de''''s 

daisy  ©dnfebliimi^ett  dS'zt 

Dakota  (U.  S.  A.)  da^kou'ta 

damage  @(i)aben  dcem^ds 

damask  ^amaft  dce'm^sk 

damn  Dcrbanunen  deem 

damp  feud^t,  nebelig;  ^unft  dcemp 

dance  Xanj,  tangcn;  -er  ^dnjer, 

AXi  dans 
the  Danes  bie  3)dnen  cZg«w^ 
danger    ®efaJ|r;    -ous    gefd^tlid^ 

demz^r;  dBmi^rvs 
Daniel  dce'n'di 
Danish  bdnifd)  dem>s 
dare    roagen;    daring   ful)n,    Der^ 

raegen;  SOSagemut  de^r 
dark    bunfel,     oerbunfeln;     -ness 

^unfel^eit,  -some   bunfel  dark, 

darksam 
Darwin  (8.  166)  darutn 
dash  ®eban!enftric£) ,   ©c^ug  (fleinc 

^cimif c^ung) ;  ba^inftunnen  d(;es 
date  Saturn,  Q^^^Pi^^^^r  datum  jtfZwr. 

data  3lngabe(n),  3:atfac?^e(n)  dPJt, 

deitvm\  dei'U 
daughter  ^0(i)ter  dot^r 
dawn  bdmmern  cZJw 
dead  tot;  -letter  unbeftedbarer  ^ricf ; 

-ly  tobbringenb  ded 
deaf  taub  def 
deal  ^eil  dU 
deal  (with)  ^anbeln  (tjon),  be^anbeln; 

-er  §dtiblet  dJl 
dean  ^efan,  ^cct)ant  dm 


dear  teuer,   lieb;   XG^xt^aitm  dvr 

dearth  ^itrre  dd^p 

death  3:ob;  -less  unftetblic^  dep 

debate  9iebeftreit  dihm 

debt  ©(^ulb ;  -or  ©c^ulbner  det ;  deUr 

decay  QSerfall;  in  33erfatt  geraten  d^k^f 

decease  §inf(^etbcn,  3lbleben,  Stob ; 

fterben  ci^sfs 
deceitful   l)interltftig ;    to    deceive 

tdufdjen  dm'tfH;  d^sw 
decent  gegicmenb,   anftdnbig  drsmt 
decide    gur    ©ntfc^eibung    bringen, 

beftimmen  d^sa^d 
decimal  begimal  de'simH 
deck  %td*j  (mit  ©orgfalt  bef(eiben) 

fd^miirfen  dek 
declare   erfldren;   declaration  @r= 

fldtung  dMl^r^  deU^rmn 
declension  ^efUnation  diklensn 
decline  S^iebergang;  be!  linieren  dikUm 
decompose  gerfe^en  dikmipo^z 
decoration     ^ergterung ,     ©c^muc! 

d^k^rei'sn 
decry  t)erf(f)rcien  d^krat 
dedicate  toibmcn  de'd^keA 
Dee  (giu^,  Oftf^ottl.)  di 
deduct  ab§te!)cn;  -ive  au§  ^rdmiffen 

ft(^    folgern    (affcnb,    (jerlcitbor 

d'dv'ktw 
deed  ^at;  ©d^riftftM  did 
deem  {)alten  fiir  dim 
deep  ^tefe;  tief ;  -  en  ucrtiefen  dip 
deer     getDci^tragenbeS     ^oi^toilb ; 

-slayer  SOBilbtbter  di^r 
defame  f(^mdl)en,  tjerteumbcn,  t)er= 

rufen  d^fem 
defeat  9^ieberlage;  beftegen  d^fit 
defection  3lbfaII,  defective  unDoU? 

ftdnbig  d'fekfsn,  d'fe'kt'v 
defence    3Serteibigung ;     defensive 

uerteibigenb  d^fens 
defend  oerteibigen ;  -er  ^erteibiger 

defend 
defer  auffdjieben  d^fjr 
defiance  ^ro^  dpfai'ms 
deficiency  SJlanget  d^fi'bns' 
defile  befubeln  d^faii 
definite,   definitive  bcftimmt,   enb* 

giiltig  defmH,  d^fi'nitw 
deflection  3lbn)ei(^ung  difle'km 


Defoe  —  device 
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Defoe  (@.  160)  d^fdu 

deform  cerunftalten  deform 

degree  ®rab  d^grt 

deity  ®ottl)eit  di-'V 

delay  SSergogening ;  auff (^tebcn  d^le* 

Delhi  (QSorbcrinbicn)  de'U 

delicacy  Qartlieit;  delicate  gatt 
de'l'kdsi;  de'hJcH 

delicious  foftlid^ ;  delight  @nt§Men ; 
ent^Men,  3}ergnugen  finben;  de- 
lightful ent^utJenb  ddi'sos  d^lan 

dehneation  2lbn§,   Qeic^nung  ddi- 

deliver  befreien ;  ah-,  au^liefem,  ju= 
ftellen;  -y  3rb^,  Slu^lieferung,  SBe^^ 
fteUung  d^U'v^r 
dell  %Gi  del  [de'V^-'dz\ 

deluge  tlberfc^raemmung,  (Siinbflutj 
demand    gorberung ,     3}erlangen  \ 
demi  §alb  de'mt     [forbern  demand] 
demise  Slbleben  einc§  giitftcn  d>maiz 
democracy  ^etnofratie  d^mo'kr^s' 
demonstration    3SorfuE)rung,    SSor- 
jeigung,  SSetoei^;   demonstrative 
^injeigenb    demonstm'sn,   d^mo'n- 
stMw 
denial  Seugnung,  SSerneinung  dmai'el 
Denmark  ^dnemarf  de'nmark 
denote  begeic^nen,  bebeuten  dmont 
denounce    anflagen ,     begei^nen 

dma^ms  [dentist\ 

dentist   ^(i\)nQXii;    dental   Qal^tt'J 
denunciation  3ln!Iage  d'nt>nsfei  §n 
deny  leugnen  dma^ 
depart     n)eg=,    abge^en,    j(i)etben; 

-ure  3lbfa^rt  depart,  -s^r 
depend  on  abf)dngen  t)on;  depen- 
dency S^ebenlonb ;  dependent  ah- 
{)dngig ;  3(n{)dnger  d^pend^  d^pe'n-\ 
depict  fd)ilbern  dtpi'kt  [dmsif 

depot  3Rieber(age  drpoi^ 
depravity  3Serberbtl)eit  dipreB'vit* 
deprive  berauben,  entfe^en  d^praw 
Deptford  (fitboftt.  3}orort  Sonbon§)\ 
depth  ^iefe  depp  [detf^jd] 

deputation  Slborbnung  depMei'sn 
Derby  (^erbqfE)ire)  dar'h> 
derivation  (2Bort=)5lblettung ;  deri- 
vative abgeleiteteS  Sort;  derive 
ableiten  d»r*vSt'§n,  d^ri'vHw^  d^ra^'v 


descend  l^erabfteigen,  iiberge^en,  ab^ 
ftammen  -ant  3^ac^fotnme ;  des- 
cent §er!unft,  ©efdtte  d^se'nd, 
d^sendmt,  d^sent 

describe  befc^reiben,  erfldren,  be- 
finteren ;  description  33efd^retbung; 
Slrt  d^skra'b,  d^skripsn 

desert  oerlaffen  d'Zdrt  (©.  281) 

desei-t  bbc,  SQBiiftc  de's^t 

desert  SSerbienft;  deserve  t)erbtenen; 
deservedly  adv.  oerbienterma^en, 
mit  Oled^t  dtzer-t,  d^zdrv 

design  ^^^f^^i^^S/  ©ntrourf;  -ate 
begeid)nen ;  -ation  33ejei(^nung 
dizam,  des'igne't,  de'S'g-net'sn 

desire  SOSunfc^,  raiinfc^en;  desirous 
of  toiinfc^enb  d^za*^r^  d^zan-vs 

desk  $ult,  ©c^ultifc^  desk 

desolate  obe,  troftlo§;  desolation 
3Sent)uftung,  ^roftloftgfeit  des^let, 
des^lei'sn 

despair  3}er5raeiflung  d^spe^r 

despatch  eilige  3lbfenbung;  feigned 
abfertigen  d^spcefs 

desperate  oerjtDeifelt  desp^rH 

despise  oerac^ten  d^spa^z 

despite  ^ro^  dispatt 

despot  n)iH!urlic^er,  riicfft^t^log- 
ftcenger  ^errfc^er  despH 

dessert  9^ac^tifc^  d^zoH 

destination  Qtel  ^eftimtnung§(ort); 
destine  beftitntnen;  destiny  S(^i(f= 
fal  desUnBi'sfiy  de'stm^  de'sPn' 

destitute  {)tlfIo§  de'stHmt 

destroy  jerftoren;  -er  Q^t^ioxzx; 
destruction  Qerftorung  ^stroi, 
d^stroksn  [dtfceisi 

detach    abfonbern^    fierausne^menj 

detail  ©injelljeit  drWi 

detain  juriicfs,  ablialtcn;  detention 
§aft  dHem^  d^tensn 

determine  beftimmen;  -d  adj,  ent- 
fd^loffen;  -  determinative  be- 
ftimmenb  d'tdrm'n,  d'tdr'm>n4w 

Deuteronomy  (jroeite  ©efe^gebung), 
ba^  5.  35u(^  3Jlop  dMt^ro'nom' 

develop  (ftd^)  znimidtln;  -ment 
@ntn)i(f(ung  d^vcbp 

device  SOSal^Ifpruc^,  Sinnbilb ;  devise 
erfinben,  exfinnen  d^va's,  U  diva^z 
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devoid  —  dispose 


devoid  of  ermangelnb,  n{df)t  ^abenb 
devoid 

devolve  upon  ubergel^en  auf  d^vo'lv 

Devonport  de'vmport  [vns^A 

Devonshire  (engl.  ^raffd^aft)  de'-f 

devote  raibtnen,  raei^en;  -d  adj. 
ergeben ;  devotion  @rgeben{)eit 
d^voH'^  d^vou'sn 

devour  oerfd^ltngen  dwaw^r 

dewy  taufeud^t  dju'* 

dexterity  ^efd^ic^ttc^feit  d^hste'ritJ 

diaeresis  Strema  (3:rennpunfte  j.  ^. 
in  cooperate)  dan'rms 

dial  ©onnenul^r,  Qtfferblatt  dat'H 

diameter  ^urd^meffer  dam'm^^r 

diamond  Clamant  dai'^mdnd 

dice  plur,  \ixt  SKiirfel  da,is 

dictate  bif  tieren^  bef  e^len,  t)erf  d^reiben; 
SSorf d^rif t ;  dictation  ^iftot ;  dic- 
tion 3Sortrag§^ ,  3lu§bru(f§n)eif e 
d^'M&t,  di'Tdet^  dikWsn^  diksn 

didactic  lel)rl)aft ;  bibafttf d^ ;  -  ism 
Sel)r{)aftig!eit ;  didactive  tel^rliaft 
daidcB'M'k 

die,  plur.  dice  SOSiirfel  da^ 

die  fterben  dw 

differ  tierfd^ieben  fein,  abraeid^en; 
difference  Unterf  d£)teb ,  ©treit ; 
different  t)erf d^ieben ;  differen- 
tiation ©d^eibung  dif^rmt,  dipren- 
siei'sn 

difficult  fd^raer  (ju  tun) ; -y  ©d^n)terig= 
feit  di'fihvU 

diffusion  3Serbreitung  difmzm 

dig  (up)  ({)erau§:=)graben ;  digging 
©rabetet,  ©rube  dig 

to  dignify  raiirbig  madden;  digni- 
tary SOSiirbentrciger  dig'wfai,  dig'w- 
tm  [di'Vdz^nsX 

diligence   3=(eig;    diligent  fleigigj 

dim  triibe;  triibe  madden  dim 

din  ©etofe  din 

dine  bie  §auptma^tgeit  einne^men; 
dining-hall  ©peif efaal ;  dining- 
room  ©^jintmer;  dinner  ^aupt- 
ma^ljeit  dam^  di'n^r 

dint  ©d^lag,  ^raft  dint 

diocese  ^ibjefe  dai'ms 

dip  eintaud^en  dip 

diphthong  ^oppellauter  diypot^ 


diploma  Urfunbe  diplowma 

direct  unmtttelbar,  gerabe;  rid^ten, 

letten,  beftimmen;  -ion  gii^rung, 

9iidf)tung;  -ly  fofort;  -or  Setter 

da're'M,  dn'e'kth,  d^re'ksn,  daire'kUr 
direful  fc|red!li^,  grd^Iid^  dai'^rful 
dirigible  len!bar(er  Suftbatlon)  di'ri- 

dz'hl 
dirt  (Sc^mu^;  -y  fi^mu^ig  ddH 
disadvantage  9^ac^tetl  diz^dva'nUdz 
disappear  t)erf(^n)inben  diz^r^r 
disappoint  enttduf  d^en ;  -ment  ©nt^ 

tdufc^ung  d^z^po^'nt 
disaster  Uni)etl  d^za'st^r 
disc  (2Burf)fd^eibe  disk 
discern  unterf d^eiben,  urteilen ;  -ing 

urteit§fdf)ig,  t)erftdnbtg  d^zdm 
disciple  ©emitter  diswpl 
disclose  aufbedfen,  erf c^liegen  dtsklo^z 
discontent  Unjufrieben^eit  d'skmte'nt 
discontinue  au§fe^en,  liegcn  laffen 

dishmti'nju 
discourage  entmutigen  d'skvridz 
discourse  9tebe,  2lbl)anb(ung  dtskors 
discover  entbeifen;  -er  ©ntbed^er; 

-y  ©ntbedfung  d^skw^r 
discriminating  fd^arf  unterfd^eibent 

diskrimineHi)j 
discuss  befpred^en  d^skus 
disease  S^ranf^eit  dmz 
disgrace   ©d^anbe;  -ful  fd^amlo^l 
dish  ©d^Iiiffel  dis  [disgrBisj 

dishonour  ©d^anbe ;  ente^ren  dizo'n^- 
disjunctive  disdzvnktw 
dislike  nid^t  gem  ^«ben  d^sWk 
dismay  entmutigen,  erf d^rerf en  d'smE* 
dismiss  entlaffen  d'smis 
disobedience  Unge!)orfam ;  disobey 

nid^t  geliorc^en  d^'s^brd'^ns,  d^s^be* 
disorder  Unorbnung  d^zord^r 
dispel  gerftreuen  d'spei 
dispense  fpenben  d'spetis 
disperse  (ftd^)  gerftreuen 
dispirited  entmutigt  dispirit 'd 
displace  oerbrdngen  dispU's 
display  (Sntf  altung ;  entf alten  d'spU^ 
dispose  anorbnen,   einrid^ten;   -of 

Dcrf  iigen  liber ;  disposal  35erf  iigung ; 

disposition    Slnorbnung,   3lnlage 

d'spduz,  dispOu'zH^  dispm'sn 


disposed  —  drift 
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disposed  geneigt,  geetgnet  d'spd^gd 
disprove  rciberlegen  d'spruv 
dispute  ^ortftteit;  ftreiten,  ftrettig 

madden  d^spm't 
disregard  au§et  ac^t  laffen,  ^intan- 

fe^en  disr*gar'd 
dissect  jcrf  (^neiben,  ^ergltebern  disekt 
dissenter     Slnber^benf  enber ;     eng^ 

lifc^er,   ntc^t    pr    angltfanifd^en 

Sonbe§!irc^e  ge^orenber  ^roteftant 

d*se'nt^ 
dissolve  auf lof en ;  dissolution  2tuf ^ 

Bfung  d^zo'iv,  disHa'sn 
dissyllabic  jraeiftlbig  dis^lcs'h'k 
distance  ©ntfemung;  distant  ent= 

femt,  entlegen  distms^  distmt 
distinct  oerf^ieben;  beutlid^;  -ion 

Unterf  (^eibung,  Slus^eid^nung ;  dis- 
tinguish unterf (^etben,  au^jetc^nen 

d'Sti''>jkt,  d>sti'')jg»is 
distress  S3ebrdngni§,  9Zot,   d>stre's 
distribute  oerteilen  distri'bmt 
district  35ejtrf  di'str^kt 
disturb  ftoren  d'st9rh 
ditch  @raben  did 
dithyrambic  f  (^raungoott  dipirce'mbik 
dive  tauci^en  daw 

diverge  au§einanber  ge()en  dwdr'dz 
divert  ablenfen,  unter^alten  d^vdH 
divest  entfletben  devest 
divide    tctlen,     abtetlen;    division 

©intetlung  dww'd^  dm'zn 
divine  gottlid^;  ©eiftlid^cr;  divinity 

©ott^ett;  ®otte§geIal)rt^ett,  ^l)eo= 

logic  dwarn^  dn'i'n^V 
divorce  ©l^efd^eibung  dwors 
do  §  72;  dock  ^od  dok 
doctrine  Sel^rc  do'ktrm 
document     Urfunbe,      (Sd^riftftu(f 

do'h^mmt 
dog  $unb;   -cart  1.  g^unbcroagen, 

2.  leid^ter,    jioeirdbriger    3"gb= 

toagen  dog 
doing  3[^erri(^tung,  %Cii  du-nj 
dole  retteilcn,  fpenben 
dollar  (amerif.)  ^aler  dohr 
domain  ^tbizt  d^mem 
dome  ^uppel  doimi 
Domesday-Book    Sanbc^grunbbud^ 

dfl'mzdei  buk 


domestic  f)an§li6),  cin^cintif d^ ,  in- 

Idnbifd^  d^me'st^k 
dominant     ^errf  d^cnb ;     dominion 
§crrfc^aft,    @ebict;    domination 
§errf(^aft     do'mmmt,     d^mi'njm, 
d->m'ne*'sn 
Donald  (3Somame)  do'mid 
donation  @d^en!ung,  ©ttftung  dmmn 
donkey  @fcl  da*#« 
doom  Urteil,  ©d^tcffal ;  -sday  ©c-) 
door  2:iir  dor  [rid^t^tag  dum] 

dot  2:upfclc^cn,  t=^unft  dot 
double  boppclt;Dcrboppc(n,3ufammcn= 

{)alten;  umfc^iffen  dvU 
doubt     3^^^f^^'     ^ipcifcln;     -ful 

groctfcl^aft  da^t 
Dover  (^cnt)  do^w^r 
down  l)tnunter ;  ^iine;  — cast  nicber^ 

gefc^Iagen  da^m 
dozen  ^u^enb  dvzm 
drag  sie^en,  fd^leifen  drceg 
dragon  ^rad^e  drm'gm 
drama    ©^aufpiel    mit   §anblung; 
-tic  bramatif d^ ;  -tist  ©(^aufpiel= 
bid^ter;   -tization   but)nentnd§ige 
^earbeitung    al§  ^rama    dramn^ 
drf^mce'Pk,  dra'm^iist.  dra:wH*'ee*'sn 
drapery  3:ud^entfaltung,(Stoffbe^ang, 

galtenrourf  dre'p^' 
draught  SOBaffer^ug,  2;tefgang  draft 
draughtsman  $Ian=,  9Jluftcrgetd^ncr 

draftsman 
draw   jte^cn,    geid^nen;    -up    auf= 
fteUen,    entraerfen;    -ing-master 
Qeid^enle^rer ;  dra^ving-room  ©e= 
f eHf ^aft§jitnmer ,  gute  ©tube  dro 
drawers  Unterl^ofen  dro'^r^ 
dread    ©d^reifcn;    -ful   fd^redflid^; 
-naught  ber  ft^  t)or  nid^t§  fiird^* 
tenbe  todfiiJ^ne  3Bage^al§  dred 
dream  ^raum,  trdumen  drim 
dreary  triibfeltg,  traurig  drt^n 
dregs  pJur.  §efe,  fiberreft  dregz 
dress    ^letb,     ^leibung;     -maker 
^amenfd^neiber  (in);   -  jured^t^ 
madden,  oerbinben ;  (ftd^)  anfleiben ; 
hair— er  §aarfunftler  dres,  dre's- 
me'k^r  lilir'dres^r^ 

drift  'acL^  Qufantmengetrtebene,  ©e* 
pber,  ©turm  drift 
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drill  —  eider  down 


drill  eine^ergieren  drii 

drink  Zxunt  trinfen  drifjlc 

drip  tropfen  drip 

drive   ?JaI)rt;  treiben,    fa^iren;    -r 

drone  ^rol^ne;  5Dflugigganger  drom 
droop  ba{)infinfen,  {)tnn)elfen  drup 
drop  Slropfen;  fallen  loffen,  faKen  droi) 
drought  irorfenlieit  dfra^f 
drown  ertrdnfen  drmn 
drudge  ^ned^t  ^acfefet  drvdz 
Druid    ^ruibe;    -ism  ^ruibt§tnu§ 

drU'id,  ^izm 
drunk,  -en  trunfen  drvf^h 
drum  trommel  drnm 
dry  trodctt,  trocfnen ;  -ness  3:ro(f en- 

\)zxi  drw 
dubious  groeifel^aft  dm'hws 
Dublin  (Qrlanb)  dn'hlm 
duchess  ^erjogin;  duchy  §ergogtum^ 
duck  @nte  dvk  [dv't§»s,  dr)'ts>) 

due  gebiil^renb ;  Derbanft ;  fadtg  dm 
duet  ^i^etgefang  dm-H 
Duff  (g^atnilienname)  <?»/" 
duke  ^crjog;  -dom  ^er^ogtum  <i/«iA;, 
-<?^m  [abftumpfen  dvi\ 

dull  ftumpf,  triibe,  f (^rocrf dUtg ;  to  -J 
duml3  ftumm  dvm 
Durham  (9^orbenglanb)  dQr^m 
during  prep,  rodl^renb  dmr'fi 
dust  ©taub;   -er  2Bif^^,   <Staub= 

lappcn;  -y  ftaubig  dwst 
Dutch  l^oHdnbifc^  dvts 
dutiable  goUpflid^tig ;  duty  ^fltij^t ; 
QoU ;  on  duty  im  ^tenft ;  duty- 
free joUfret  dm't^dhi,  dmu 
dwarf  Qrcerg  d^orf 
dwell    n)of)nen,    iDerraetlen ;    -ingl 
dye  fdrben  daf       [SKo^nung  d-iel] 
dyke  ©raben,  ^amm,  ^eic^  dwh 
dynasty  §errfc^er]^au§  di'n^sti 

eager  crpid^t,  begierig,  eifrig  «p^r 

eagle  3lbler  igl 

Ealing  t'l^'^l 

ear   O^^r,    Ol^t  f^*- 

earl  englifd^er  @raf  a*-^ 

early  friil)  ^r^'  [btenft  am) 

earn  crroerben,  Derbtenen ;  -ing  3[^er* J 

earnest  ernft;  -ness  @mft  Jm?s^ 


earth  ®rbe;  -ly  irbifd^  drp 
ease  ^^lulie;  erleic^tern  u 
easel  ©taffelci,  ©tdnbcr  izl 
east  Often;   easterly  ac?j.   bftltdC); 

adv.    oftwdrtB;    eastern    5ftli(i); 

eastward  oftn)drt§  ist^  isUrli^  isPrn^ 

tStusrd 

Eastbourne  (8uffe^)  vsthdrn 
Easter  (Easterday)  Oftem  isUr 
easy  leid)t,  bel)aglic| ;  -chair  Selin- 

ftu^l   tZf^  ^tslr 
eat  cffen;  -able  epar;  -er  ©ffer 

ebb  ®bbe;  ebben  eb 

Ebbsfleet  (^ent)  e'bzfltt       [tri's^P) 

eccentricity  tlberfpanntl)eit  eksm-f 

ecclesiastical  firi^itd^  ^klizice'sPM 

Ecclesiasticus  ikliz^ce'sbhos 

echo  @d^o;  n)tberl)allen  e'M'* 

economic(al)  fparfant,  rcirtf  (^aftlic^ ; 
economy  §au§l)altung ,  SGSirt- 
f(^aftli(i)!ett,  (Sparf antf eit ;  eco- 
nomist ^augl^alter,  3^ational= 
ofonont  ekmo'm'k^i,  iko'n^mi 

Eddystone  (g^elfenriff  im  ©nglifd^en 
^anal)  e'd^stn 

Eden  ^arabte§  idm 

edge  9flanb,   ©d^netbe,   (Si^drfe  edz 

edict  Q5erorbung,  ®rla§  vdikt 

edible  epar  e'd^U 

Edison  (^l|oma§  Slloa  geb.  1847) 
e'd^sn 

Edith  (£bttl|  rrf'/ 

edition  2lu§gabe,  Sluflage;  editor 
§erau§geber  ^di'sn,  e'dfUr 

educate  erjieljen,*  education  @r= 
^iel^ung  e'd^^k&t^  ed-juk&'sn 

Edward  ©buarb  ed'uard 

effect  SStrfung,  berairfen;  efficient 
effective  rairffam ;  efficiency 
9Strf  f  amf  eit ,  Seiftung§f  d^igf  ett 
ffekt,  9fekfw^  »fi'^ns> 

effort  3lnftrengung  ef^H 

Egbert  (^orname)  e'gh^H 

e.  g.  =  exempli  gratia  §.*33.  (lie§ : 
1  dzi  ober :  for  instance) 

egg  ®i  eg 

egotism  (Sgot§mu§  e'goUzm 

Egypt  5tg^pten  idzipt 

eider  down  ©iberbaunen  ai'd^r  da^m 


eighty  —  engine 
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eighty  €4' 

either  jeber  tjon  betben  fl'Vf^r 

elaborate  funftDoU ;  elaboration 
5lu§arbeitung  ^Ife'hordt,  eUh^reHn 

elapse  oerflieBen  'Jcs'ps 

elbow  ®(Ienbogen  e'?&o«* 

El  Dorada  fagen^afteg  ©olbtanb 
d  dorado 

Eleanor  ©leonore  e'hn^r 

elect  errod^Ien;  election  SOBa^I; 
elector  ^urfiirft;  electress  ^ur= 
fiirftin  deli,  fUUn,  4ekt^r 

electric(al)  eleftrif (^ ;  electi-ical  en- 
gineering @Ief trotcc^ni! ;  electri- 
cian @(eftrotc(^ntf er ;  electricity 
@le!tri§ttdt  dektr^k(4),  endzmrr'^, 
ilehtri'sn,  dektrrs^'ti 

elegance  jterlic^e  3Some^m^eit ;  ele- 
gant corne()m,  fein  e'hgdns 

elegy  ©legie  (roel^mutigeg  .^lagelteb) 
e'hd^>  [e'Umd7it,  'hme'nUr'] 

element  ^eftanbteil;  -ary  elementar  j 

elephant  ©(efant  e'Ufdnt 

elevate  cmporljeben;  elevated  er- 
hbht  ^o<ijhal)n;  elevator  ^ebe- 
mafi^ine,  3(ufj^ug  e-hvH,  e'lwe't'd 

elf  eifc,  ^obolb  elf 

Eliot  (©.  168)  e'hdt 

Elizabeth  ©Itfabeti^;  -an  elifabct^a^ 
ntfc^  fli'zwepj  eVz^hrpm 

ellipsis  2lu§Iaffung ;  elliptical  cUtp- 
tifd^  eli'ps's 

elm  Ulme  efm 

eloquent,  berebt;  eloquence  ^c- 
rebfamfeit  e'lok^dnt 

else  anber§,  fonft ;  -v^here  anberSroo 
eis,  eis»i»r 

elucidation   ©rlduterung    dus'det'sn 

elude  ^intergej^en,  entf d^liipf en ;  elu- 
sive au^raeic^enb  ^lud,  >lu'S'v 

elysian  l^tmmltfc^  fJi'zm 

embalm  einbalf amieren ,  oor  QSer- 
TOcfung  ben)a{)ren  imham 

embankment  Uferbaimn,  Stabcn, 
^btoall  ^mhcB'r^kmmt 

embarras  Derrotrrcn,  in  QJerlegenl^ett 
fe^en  mibce'r^s 

emblazon  oergicren  ^mbleizn 

emblem  Sinnbilb ;  -atic  ftnnbilblid^ 
embhm,  embUmcp't'k 


embody  oerforpem  fmbrd* 
embosom  einf(^(ie§cn  ^mbu'zmi 
embrace  umarmen,  umfaffen  ^mbrB's 
embroider  fticf en ;  -ing,  -y  ©tt(f erei 
^mbrof'd^r  [^mdrdz) 

emerge    auftauc^en,    ^eroorbrec^enj 
emergency    ^eroortaud^en ,     3Sor=, 

S^otfad  'indr'dz^ns* 
Emerson  (©.  170)  e'rmrsn 
emigrate  au§n)anbem;   emigration 
3[u§raanberung  e'tmgre't,  emtgre^sn 
eminent  l^erDorragenb  e'mmmt 
emotion  (@emul§=)35en)egung  ^mo^sn 
emperor    ^atfer;     empire    Dieid^, 
^atfertetc^ ;     empress     ^aifcrin 
e'mp^rfr^  e'mpa'^r^  e'mpr^s 
emphasis  ^Jiad^brurf;  emphatic(al) 
nad^briirf lid^ ,  nad^bru(f§t)ott   e'm- 
f^Z's^  ^mfce't'kd 
employ     anraenben ,     bef  c^dftigen ; 
-ment  S8ef (^dftigung,  ^ienft ;  -er 
3lrbeitgcber,  ^tenft^en:  mpU' 
emporium  ©tapel^  Selt^anbel§p(a^ 

*mp5'r't>m 
empty  leer;  leeren;  ftc^  ergte^en  empt' 
enable  befdl^igen  mef'bl 
enamel  emaillieren  marmfi 
encamp     lagern;     -ment     Sager 

mkcB'mpmmt 
enchant  entgiicfen  mtsant 
enclose  etn^egen;  einf d^ltegen ;   en- 
closure    (Sinl^egung,    ©infiigung 
mkW^z^   mklo^z^r  [mliaunpr\ 

encounter   ^egegnung,   ^^lencontre/ 
encourage  ermutigen  mkvridz 
end  @nbe,  Qiel ;  enben ;  -ing  ©nbung 
end  [mdJ9r\ 

endear  Ueb  madden ;  -ed  Iteb,  roertj 
endeavour  S5emul)ung ;  ftd^  bemii^en 
mde'v^r 

endow  augftatten  'W(?a» 

endure  ertragen,  rodl^ren  mdju^r 

enemy  5^^^^/  ^^^  en'm> 

energetic  tatfrdftig;  energy  ^aU 
txaft  dn^rdze't^ky  e'n^rdz^ 

engage  anroerben,  annel^men;  be= 
f  d^dftigen,  belegen ;  uerloben ;  -ment 
^efd^dftigung;  QSerlobung;  -din 
befc^dfttgt  mit  mgeidz(d) 

engine  SJIafd^tnc,  Sofomottoe  cndzm 
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engineer  —  Euston  Road 


engineer  Qngenieur ;  -ingQttQenieur^ 

roefen  mdz*n'i^r^  ^m'rir^ 
engraver     gortnf  cfjnetber ,     ^unft- 

^ec^er ;  engraving  graoierte  ^(atte, 

mgr^ivi'n 
engross   tn  Qtoger  fd^oner  ©d^rtft 

aufgetd^nen  mgro^s 
enjoy  geniegen,   ©enug  l)aben  »on, 

\\S)  erfreuen ;  -ment  greube,  (^z- 

nu§  ^ndzoi'mmt 
enkindle  entfadjen,  entgiinben  mUndi 
enlarge  erraettern,  uergrb^ern ;  -ment 

©rtoeiterung,  ^^XQto^nnn^mlardz, 

mlar'dzmmt 
ennoble  abeln,  oerebeln  eno^hi 
enormous  ungel^euer  mormH 
enough  genug  »nvf 
enquire  ftd^  erfunbigen ;  enquiry  = 

inquiry  ©rfunbigung  mhuw^r 
enshrine    (rate    etn    |)etltgtum    in 

cittern    ©d^reitte)    forgfdittg    auf= 

Bctt)a()rett 
enrich  beretrf)erti  mrits 
ensure  ftc^ertt  msw^r 
enter  betretett,  eitttretcti  in  enpr 
enterprise   UnternCi^tnen  e'nt9rprw2 
entertain   unter{)alten ,    feftlid^    be* 

n)trten;  -ment  Unter()altung,  33e* 

njirtung  enPHet-n 
enthrone  auf  ben  3^I)ron  f  e^en  mprd^m 
enthusiasm  fcl)tt)drmertf(^e  35egetfte* 

rung ;     enthusiast    ©d^njarmer, 

Sln^nger ;  enthusiastic  begetftext 

mpu'zi<^zm^  mpu'ziiest^  ^npuzice'sPk 
entire  gang,  ooKig  mtai9r 
entitle  bettteln,  beric^tigen  mtaiU 
entrance    ©intritt    'jug;    ®tngang 

entrms 
entrust  anoertrauen'  mtrmt 
enumerate  aufgd{)len  mu'm^rH 
envelope  33rief^uUe,  ^uoert  e-nv4op 
envious  neibtf (^ ;   envy  9^eib ,  be* 

netben  e'nvtos,  e'nvi 
epic  epifd^,  @po§  e'pilc 
episcopacy  bifdjijflid^e  ^erfaffung; 

episcopal  bifc|ofIi^  ^pi'shop^s^ 
epistolary  ^ttef  ^pist^W* 
episode  ©ptfobe  e'p^sD^d 
epoch  @po(^e  e'jp^A;,  vpoh 


equal  gleid),  gleic^f ommenb ;  gleic^en; 

equality     ©leic^I)eit ;     equation 

©leid^ung ;  equator  2tquator  vk^H^ 

^k^o'Mi,  ^k'^ei'sn^  ^Jcueipr 
equitable  gere(i)t  e'kmPM 
equivalent  gleic^tnertig  f'hn'vflmt 
era  ^ra,  Qeitabfc^nttt  =rec^nung  »r« 
erase     au§fra^en ;     erasing-knife 

Dlabiertneffer  dre^z 
ere  conj.  beuor;  prep.  t)or  £"* 
erect  errid^ten  ^rekt 
Lake  Erie  ©rie^See  (2lm.)  U'k  in 
Ernest  ©rnft  dr-n^st  e'r^A 

err  ftdC)  (t)er)trren ;  -or  ^rxtum  a*-,} 
erotic  erotifd),  ^xzht^-^  ^ro'i'k 
escape    ®nt!ontmen ;    entf  d^liipf  en\ 
especial  befonber  ^spe'bl      [^ske>pf 
esquire  (ein  2;itel,  etraa  =)  §od^= 

ttjol^lgeboren  esk^m^r         [e'snst) 
essay  3Serfud^,  Sluffa^;  -ist  ese',] 
essential  raefenttid^  yse'nhi 
Essex  (@raffd^aft,  Dftenglanb)  es^ks 
Essington   (§afen,  S^^orbauftralien) 

e'sinUn 
establish  einrid^ten,  einfe^en;  -ment 

©rrid^tung,    ©riinbung,    Stnftalt 

estate   (Stanb,   ^eft^,   ©runbftM; 

real  -  ©runbeigentum  »ste>%  ri^  - 
esteem  ad^ten;  estimation  ©d^d^ung 

tsti'm,  est^mei'sn      [3^Iut  e's^;^^^'! 
estuary  g^lu^mtinbung  tnit  (i^i  unb  j 
etc.  (©.  186)  etse'Wa 
eternal  eraig;   eternize  uerercigen; 

eternity  ®tt)ig!eit  itdrmi,  ttdr'na^z, 

itdrwU  e'p^ks,  e'pik^\ 

ethics  @itten(e{)re ;  ethical  etljifd^J 
etiquette  (Stifette  e'Pkd 
Eton  (©tabt  h^i  SOBtnbfor)  Um 
etymological  et^tnologif^   efim^o'- 

dz'k^i 
Euclid  (urn  300  d.  ^x.)  ju'kM 
Eugene  ®ugen  ju'dzin 
Euphues,  euphuism  (@.  158)  ju'- 

fjmz,  ju'fjmzm 
Euripides  (f  406  t).  ^l)X.)  juri'pt'dtz 
Europe  ©uropa;   European  ©uro- 

pder,  europdtfdt)  jur^p^  juropvm 
Euston  Road   (©trage  in  Sonbon) 

jmtmroi<''d 


evade  —  extra 
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evade  auBn)eicf)en;  evasion  3=lud^t. 

ha^  ©ntfommen  'veid,  've'zn 
Evan(s)  (S^Zante)  e'vm(is) 
Eve  @Da  w 

eve  33orabenb ;  -ning  3lbenb  iv 
even  eben,  gleirf)mdgtg,  gerabe;  felbftl 
event  @reigni§  n;ew^      [fogar  ?y^wj 
ever  \^,  immer ;  everlasting  immer= 

n)d|renb ;     evermore     immerbar 

every  jeber;  -body  jebermann; 
-day  5lt(tag§=,  tagtciglid^ ;  -thing 
alle§;   -where    liberaH   e'vr^hodi, 

evidence    ^eroeiS;     evident     ein= 

leud^tenb,  augenfc^eintid^   c'v*dms, 

e'v'dmt 
evil  bofe,  fc^Iimm;  flbel  iv'^ 
evolution  ©ntrcirflung,  ^ef^enbeng) 
ewe  SJlutterfd^af  ju  [evolM'snf 

ex-  @5=  eA-s 
exact  genau  ^gzceht 
exalted  erl^aben,  geldutert  ^gzolt^d 
examination  ^riifung ;  to  examine 

pdifen,    unterfud)en    'gzmi'net'sn, 

igzce'mm 
example  35eifptel  ^gzcempl 
exceed  iiberfteigen,  =treffen ;  \x6)  au§= 

^eid^nen ;  singly  adv.  augerorbents 

lid^  ^Tisvd 
excel  ftd^  au§§eic^nen ;  -lence  SSor^ 

treffli^feit ;    -lent    au§gegeic^net 

»A»c^,  e'ks^lant 
except  auggenommen ;   -tion  2Cu§= 

no|me;   -tional   au^ergcroo^nlic^ 

yJcse'pt,  ^Icse'psn 
excess    Itberf c^reitung ,    Itberf d^ug ; 

-ive  ubermdgtg  ^kse's 
exchange  ^lugtaufd^,  Utnf d^altung ; 

33orf e ;  unt=,  au^taufd^en  ^kstsei'ndz 
excite  aufregen  iksci't 
exclamation  2(u§ruf  ejcsM^me'sn 
exclude  au§fd^lie§en  ^Jcsklwd 
excommunicate  in  ben  ^trc^enbann 

tun  eksk^mju'n'M't 
excursion  2(u§flug  ^kskdrsn 
excuse  @ntf c^ulbigung ;  entf i^ulbigen 

»kskju's,  tu  siJcshuz 
execute      Dottftrccf  en ,      binrid^ten; 

execution  §inrid^tung;  executive 
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au§fu^renb,  ootlftredfenb  e'ks^kmt^ 

eks^hwm,  egze'kMw 
exemplify  jetgen  tgze'mpltfat 
exercise  fibung;  to  -  auMben  e'ks^r. 

saiz 
exert  au^iiben;   -ion   3lnfttengung 

^gzdH^  jgzdrsn 
exhibit  jetgen;   -tion  2lu§ftettung, 

^efunbung  egzi'h't,  ejcs'bi'sn 
exile  35erbannter  e'ksati 
exist  t)or{)anben  fein ;  -ence  2)afcttt 

^gzist,  egzi'stms 
Exodus  (SluSgug),  ba§  2.  S3uc^  ^O^oftg 

e'ks^dos 
expand  au§bel)nen ;  expansion  2lu§s 

be^nung  fkspce'nd,  ekspce'nsn 
expect  erroarten  ^kspekt 
expedition  Untemef)mung§§ug, 

'fa{)rt  eksp^di'sn 
expel  oertreiben  ^Uspel 
expenditure  2lu§gabe  ^kse'ndtts^r 
expense-  5(u§gabe,  Soften  ^kspens 
'  experience  ©rfal^rung ;  experiment 

3Serfud^ ;  erproben ;  experimental 

^^Probe- ;  expert  erfa^ren  ekspiridns, 

^kspe'r^rmnt,  (ekspmme'nM,  e]csp§rt) 
j  expire  oerfc^eiben,  fterben  ^kspai'^r 
\  explain  erfldren;  explanation  @r= 

!(drung;  explanatory  eridutemb 

f^ksplem^    eksplmei'sn,    dksplcc'nfUr 
I  expletive  Ji^dnjort  e'ksplHw 
exploration  ©rforf d^ung ;  to  explore 

erforf d^en ;  -r  g^rf dE)ung§retfenber 

eksphrB<sn^  eksplor 
exponent  ©rfldrer,  ^arftefler;  ex- 
pose au§fe^en;  exposition  3lu§= 

einanberfe^ung  ejcspo^mmt,  ekspo^^z, 

^ksposi'sn 
export  (©.  281)  ^Tugfu^r,  augfii^ren 
express  au§brii(ien ;  -ion  3(u§bru(f ; 

-  iveness  2(u§bru(J§fd{)tg!eit  ^ks- 
pres^  ekspre'S7i,  (kspre'swms 
exquisite  au^erlefen  e'ksk»>zit 
extend  (ft(^)  augbe^nen,  ftd^  erftrecfen; 

extension,  extent   5lu§be^nung; 

extensive  au^gebe^nt,  XD^xt  ekstend, 

eJcstensn^  ^kstent,  fkste'nsw 
external  dugerltd^  eJcstdmH 
extol  er^eben,  preifen  ^ksfo^^ 
extra  au§erbem,  befonber§  ekstra 
5 
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extract 


Felicia 


extract  3lu§gug;  to  -  ^erau§gie{)en 
e'kstrM,  Ui  ^kstrrekt 

extraordinary  au^erorbentlid^ ;  ©5= 
traau§gabe,  -hlatt  skstror'd'n^ri 

extravagance  Uberfpannt!^eit;  extra- 
vagant iiberfpannt  ^kstrcev»g9nt 

extreme  dugerft ;  extremity  au^erfte 
@nbe  ^kstrtm,  ^kstrc'm'b 

eye  2luge  »' 

fabric    Jabrifat    fcc'hr>k    (factory 

g^abrif  fce'kt^r') 
fable    gabel;     fabulous    fagen{)aft 

facade  3Sorberfeite  f^seid 

face  ^eftd^t ;  full  -  ganj  r»on  corn ; 

side-  ^   uon  ber   @eite,   ^rofil; 

to  -  bie  (Sttrn  bieten,  in§  ®eftd)t 

fe{)en;  -ing  gegeniiber  /c's 
facility  Sei(i)tigfeit  fm-Vti 
fact  2:atfad^e ;  -or  Umftanb  oon  §8e= 

beututtg,  §auptpunft  faekt 
faction  politifc^e  ^artei  fce'ksn 
factory  g^abrt!  fa;'ktm 
faculty  g=df)igfeit  g^afultdt  fcc'k^lu 
fade  r)erge!)en,  oerraelfen  fe^d 
fail  f e{)(f d^tagen ;  r)erfe()len;  failure 

2lu§bteiben,    g^efjlf c^lagen ,   gaUi^ 

ment,  ^anfrott  /M,  /e'/jw^r 
faint    matt,    fd^raac^;     o^mndc^tig 

toerbcn  femt 
fair  ^a^rtnarft,  5Jleffe  /"fi^*- 
fair  |e(((blonb),  f(^on,  angemeffen, 

annef)mbar  (giemlid^  gut,  geniigenb) ; 

el^xiicl  /e^r 
Fairmount  fhr-mmnt 
fairy  gee ;  -land  g^eenlattb  fe'rtlmd 
faith   ^(aube;   -ful   gldubig,  tteu; 

-less  treu(o§;   -lessness  3:reu= 

(oftgfett  fe>p,  feiphsn^s 
Falkland  foklmd 

fall  g^alt;  faaen  foi     [fm'hsi,  f5is\ 
fallacy  3:duf  c^ung,  Xm^ ;  false  f  alf  (^  J 
fame  Otu{)tn,  9iuf  fe^m 
familiar  fjeimifc^,  ( uer)traulic^,  Ieut= 

felig;    family    gantilie    f(^mi'lpr^ 

famine  §unger§not  fce'm*n 

famous  beru{)mt  fe^mns 

fan  gdc^er;  fdd^eln,  fd^raingen  fccn 


fancied  Dermeintlic^;  fancy  ^^^bantafte, 
5Jleigung,  <2aune,  ^)Jlobe,  eleganter 
SujuS ;  fancy  fic^  einbilben ;  fanci- 
ful it)unberlid)  fce'ns'd,  frens' 

fantastical  p^antaftifd^  fmtre'stthi 

far  fern,  raeit  far 

fare  g^ai)rprei§;  ge^en,  fa^ren,  retten, 
ergef)en;   ftc^  befinben  fi^r 

farewell  lebe  n)o{)(  fe^ruei 

farm  ^^ad^tgut,  9lcfer{)of ;  -er  3I(f er= 
rairt;  -ing  Slderbau  farm 

farther  raeiter  fw-d^r 

farthing  §e(ler  fardhj 

fascinate     begaubern ,     beftricfen 
fas'smeit 

fashion  5Jlobe,  3(vt ;  bilben,  geftalten 
-able  tnobifdt),  fein  f(Esn 

fast  feft ;  fdtjnell :  -en  befeftigen ;  -en 
on  to  fid^  anflammern  an  fast,  fasn 

fat  fett;  ^ttt  fcpi 

fatal  uerpngniSuoU,  toblidf);  fate 
©efd^i(f,  (id^icffal;  fated  feinem 
Sd^irffal  uerfallen,  bent  ^obe  ge- 
n)ei{)t  /e'M,  fe't.  fe>t>d 

father-in-law  (Sd^iDtegeruater  fa'd^r 
mlo 

fatherland  35aterlanb  fa\M>rnd 

fatigue  ©rntiibung  fdtg 

fault  g^e^ler;  -y  fef)rer{)aft  f5U 

Faustus  f5sf»s 

favour  (SJunft;  to-  begiinftigen;  -able 
giinftig ;  -ite  begiinftigt,  Siebltng§= 
fe>v^r_^  fei'vjrdbl,  fe>'iwt 

Fawkes  (Slnftifter  ber  ^^3u(uerDer== 
fd^raorung,  f  1606)  foks 

fear  3=urd£)t;  furd£)ten;  -ful  fiird^ter^ 
lid^;  -less  furc^t(o§  fyr 

feasibility  3lu§fu{)rbar!eit ;  feasible 
au§fuf)rbar  fuM'l'V,  fwhi 

feast  3^efttag  fist 

feat  %at,  ^raftfturf,  S^unftftiicf  fit 

feather  g=eber;   -ed   beftebert  fed^r 

feature  &efi(^t§§ug,  53lerfntal  fits^'' 

federal  SSunbeS-;  federation  ^iinb- 
ni§  fe'd^rdi,  fed^re>'sn 

fee  @ebu{)r,  So^n,  §onorar  fi 

feed  (ftd^)  nd^ren,  befbftigen  fid 

feel  fu{)len;  -ing  (Sefiii)!  fih'>] 

feet  fie^e  foot  ^  27. 

Felicia  (3Sornamej  /'Z?*S'< 


felicity  —  Flushing 
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felicity  ©(iicffettgfett  ff'U'S'V   [sto»') 

Felixstowe  (©uffolf,9^orbfee)  ftUk-) 

fellow  33urf(^e ;  ^Jlitglteb ;  -citizen 

9Jlttburger;  -creature  9}|ttgef  c^opf ; 

-ship   ^amerabfd^aft ;    -weaver 

^ottege  eine§  2Seber§  fe'lo,  ^si't'en, 

^ul'v^r  [fe'mmm\ 

female,  feminine  raeiblid^  frmetfj 

fence  (Sinfriebigung,  ©e^ege,  Qann 

fens 
fender  ^amtngitter,  ^oorfe^er  fender 
Ferdinand  fdrd'timd 
ferry  gd^re ;  -boat  5ttf)tboot  fev, 

festal  feftlid^ ;  festival  g=eft;  festivity 

geftlic^feit  fest^,  pstvwV,  festw^ 
feudSel^en;  -alfeubal;  -alismSeljnS^ 

loefen  fjud,  ^^lizm       [^aftet  fivA 
fever  g^ieber ;  -  ish  mit  g^ieber  be=j 
fickle  unbeftdnbig  fiM 
fiction   ©rbic^tung,   ^rofabtc^ung; 

ficticious   erbic^tet  fiksn,  pkU's^s 
fief  Se^en,  Se^ngut  /"t/- 
field  (e^Ia^t=)g^elb  //^f? 
Fielding  /Wd^^j 
fierce  railb  /"i^'-s 
fierv  feurtg  fcvr' 
Fife  (f^ott.  ©raff^aft)  fa^f 
fight  ^ampf ;  f dmpf en,  befdmpfen  fa't 
figurative  figxirltc^,  bilbltc^;  figure 

gigur,    ©eftalt;    giffer,   3^^^^^" 

fig'^r^  figjurdi'V 
filch  ftef)len,  tnaufen  fiUs 
filial  finblicb  fvhdi 
fill  fiiKen ;  -  in  au§=  fil 
final  fc^liegltd^,  enbgiiltig;  @nb=,  am 

@nbe,  auslautenb ;  bte  ^ilbfid^t  au§' 

briirfenb  /a'??^^ 
financier  @e(bmann  ftnmsi'^r 
fine  fc^on,  fein  fwn 
finger  ?Jinger  fir^g^^- 
finish  Sbf^lug,  ^eenbigung;  3Sott^ 

enbung ;  beenbigen,  abfc^Uegen/i-w's 
finite  verb  ^i^erbum  finitum  fai'nwt 
fir  liefer,  ^anne  fdr 
fire  geuer,   ^aminfeuer';   {ah-^,  an=) 

feuern;  -light  Jeuerfdiein;  -place 

^amin;    -side   §erb;    -works 

geuerraer!  faf^r 
firm  5^1'^^  /^'■»»* 


firm  feft  fdrm 

firth  gorbe,  5Heerbufen,  ©eearm  f9rp 

fish  5^f(^/  '6  J  fifrf)en 

fit  geeignet;  paffen,  paffenb  au^riiften; 

-up  einric^ten;  -tingguberettung, 

©inric^tung,   Qubefior;   -ful  un= 

gleid^mdBtg,  roec^felDotl  fit 
fix  feftfe^en;   -ed  feft,  feftftel)enb, 

unberoegli^  ftkst 
flag  glagge:   -ship  5lbmiral§f d^tff ; 

-staff  g^laggenftange  fl(Eg 
flame  g^lamme  flem 
Flanders  J^^^^^^i^  flce'nd^rz 
flank  (Sette  flcetiik 
flannel  g^IaneU  flrcn^ 
flash  aufbli^en;  bitten  t^a's 
flask  ^uberf)om  flask 
flatter  fc^meid)eln  ilcF't^r 
flat  fla(^;  @tagentt)of)nung  /Z<5^ 
flax  5(a(^§  /Z«A:s 
flee  ffie()en  fit 
fleecy  raoEig  /Z?S' 
fleet  Jlotte  /Zn 

fleet  pd^ttg,  flinf;  oerfUegen  iUt 
flesh  gieifcf)  /7fs 
flexional  Derdnberbar  fle'ksmdi 
flight  giud^t;  g^lug  ficvt 
fling  f ^(eubern ;  Sc^leuberer  (fc^ott. 

^an§)  ///>j 
flint  geuerftetn  flint 
flirt    fc^dfem,    fofettteren;    -ation 

Siebelei  fl^rt 
float  fc^roimmen,  tretben  fl^^^t 
flock  Sc^ar  §erbe  fhk 
flood  g=lut,  Uberfd^raemmung;  iiber- 

fd^roemmen  flvd 
floor  g^ugboben;  ©totoerf  fl3r 
floral    badges     ^lumentoa^rseic^en 

/Z^r?^  hcedz'Z 
Florentine  flo'r^ntam 
florin  ©ulben  florm 
flour  3}lel)(  /?««»- 
floss  (bialettif^)  glieg,  33ac^  /7as 
flourish  blii^en  florts 
flow  glut;  flie^en,  fluten  /?o» 
flower  ^lume  //«"^''  [tmei'sn^ 

fluctuation  3Sogen,  (Sd^roanfen  //»A;- J 
fluency    ©eldufigf  eit ;     fluent    ge- 

Idufig  flu'ms' 
Flushing  58lifftngen  (^ottanb)  flvs'ij 
5* 
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flute  —  friend 


flute  3=Bte  flut 

fly  gitege,  Befonbere  Slrt  oorne^tner 

©infpannerfutfd^e ;  fliegen  fla' 
flying-machine  glugmaf^ine  flai'^i^ 
foam  fd^autnen  fo^^'m  [m^sWn] 

foe  ^zm'ti  fo^ 

fog  9^eBel;  -gy  nebeltQ  /'^^f,  fogi 
foil  gu  ^oben  toerfen,  oereiteln  foU 
io\di%aiiz\  -upgufammenfalten;  -er 

Uaxit,  galirplan  pm  Qufammen- 

Icgen  foi^id 
foliage  Saubroer!  fo^Vddz 
folio  5^^^^^^  /b«^o 
Folkestone  (^ent)  /o^A^s^w 
folksong  3Solf§Iteb  fo^hfio'^ 
follow  folgen;  -er  33egtetter,  ©e^) 
folly  ^orl)ett  foh  [folg§tnann  fo'lo] 
fond  gdrtU(^'liebet)o(l ;   -  of  einge^ 

notntnen  oon;  -ness  (Singenommetts 

l^ett  3Sorliebe  ^^wti 
food  9^a{)rung  fud 
fool  9^arr ;  -ish  toric^t ;  -ness  3:or= 

l)eit  fw^,  /a^^ 
foot  Jug ;  -man  Safat ;  -note  g^u§* 

note;     -path    Ji^gtoeg;    -print 

gugfpur ;  -step  gugftapf e  fut 
for  prep,  fiir;  cowj.  benn  for 
forbid  oerbieten  /^r&f^ 
force  ^raft,  5!Jlac^t  (SJeraalt;  jrctngen 

forcible  geroaltfam ;   fors,   forsibi 
fore  oorber ;  -cabin  graeite  ^ajiite ; 

-finger  Qeigefinger;  -head  Stirn 

/5^,  fo'r^d  [form^  fo'rmsA 

foreign  fremblcinbtf (^ ;  -2lu§lanber| 
foremost  oorberft  erft  for-moust 
foresee  t)orl)erfe^en,  af)nen  /5»-s?* 
forest  22 alb  fo'r^st 
forethought  95orbebad^t  /3>-/5^ 
forfeit  oerrairfen  /Jj^/^f 
forge  fc^mieben  fo^dz 
forget  oergeffen;   -me-not  3Sergig= 

metnmd)t  forget 
forgive  oergeil^en,  oergeben  f^rgiv 
fork  (SJabel  /5rA: 
forlorn  oerloren  forlom 
form    gorm,    @eftalt,    gormular, 

9Sorbru(f,  ©^ulban!,  ©^ulflaffe; 

btlben ;  -al  f ormli^ ;  -ation  ^i(= 

bung  form  [form.9r\ 

former  erfterer,    e^emalig,   fru^er/ 


formula  g^ormel  formmU 

Fors     Clavigera     (©.     166)    fors 

khvt'dz^ra 
forsake  tnt  @tid^  (affen  f^rsBtk 
fort  ©d^ange,  befefttgte§  SSorroer!  fort 
forth  fort,  ijeruor  forp 
fortify  ftdrfen,  befeftigen  for'Pfw' 
a  fortnight  oiergelin  ^age  for-tna't 
fortress  g^eftung  fortns 
fortunate  gliiif lic^ ;  fortune  ©efd^ic!, 

(SIM;  Semtogen  fdrthmt,  fdrtsm 
forward  oorradrtg;  njetterbeforbern, 

nad^fenben  foruard 
foster  erndl^ren,   aufgtef)en,  pflegen 

foster  [fo'd9rmge\ 

Fotheringay     (S'lott^amptonflitre)! 
found  griinben;  -ation  ©riinbung; 

©runblage,  ^egriinber /"^nwd,  -e^-sw 
foimdling  g^inbling 
fountain    6uette;     -head    ^ung^ 

bri^nnen  fmntm 
fourscore  aci^tgig  for'sJc^r 
fourwheeled  oierrdberig  forh^iid 
fowl  ©epgel  fmi 
fox  gud^g  foks 
fraction  33rud^  frm'Un 
fragment  ^rud^ftiidf  frcegmmt 
fragrant  rool^lrted^enb  fre>grmt 
frame  Dia^men,  dJeftell,  ^au  fretm 
France  g=ran!retd^ ;  Frankish  frdn^ 

fifd^  frans,  frt^'nbs 
Frances  g=rangi§fa;  Francis  3^ran§ 

frce'ns^s,  frcb'ns^s 
frank  fretmiitig  frcenk     [frfB'nklm) 
franklin  g^reifaffe,  ©ut^eigentumerj 
fraught  befrad^tet  belaben  frot 
Frazer  fretg^r 
Fred    ^xil^;    Frederick    grtebrid^ 

fred^  fre'd^rik  [/r^,  -df»m1 

free  frei,  befreien;  -dom  gretl^eitj 
freeze  frieren  fnz 
French  frangofifd^ ;  -ify  fran^oftcren ; 

-man  ^^rangofe  frents 
frenzy  Olaferei  [t^  frikue'nt\ 

frequent  puftg ;  befud^en  frrk^dnt,j 
fresh  frif(^  fres 
friar  Orben^bruber  frcV^r 
friction  Df^etbung  friksn 
friend  g^reunb,  4n;  -ly  freunbltd^,  be^ 

freunbet ;  -ship  greunbf c^af t  frend 


frighten  —  general 
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frighten  in  ©d^rerf en  fe^en ;  fright- 
ful f Credit (^  frwtm.  fra'tful 
frigid  fait  fri'di'd 
Frisian  frtefifc^  friz^dn 
frock-coat  @ef)ro(f  fro'k  hdt*i 
frog  %xo\6)  frog 
frolic  ©d^erj;  fd^er^en  fro'lih 
front  ^^orberfeite,  ^^orber=  frnnt 
frontier  ©renje  frontj^r 
frost  g=roft  frost 
Froude  frud 
frown  on  biifter  anfelien^  biifterbrein- 

fci^auen,  suroiber  fein  fra^m 
fruit  %m&^i;  Dbft;  -age  Dbftemte;  : 

-fill  fruc^tbar ;  -less  frxt^t(o§  frut 
fi-ustrate  oereiteln,  oernid^ten  frvstrc't  ] 
fry  roften  fra^  \ 

fugitive  giiic^tling  fm'di'Vv  ; 

fuU   ooK;   -  face   ganj   oon  oom;  j 

-ness  g=u(le  fui  fm 
fulfil  erfiiaen  fnl^l  [fvrpn\ 

function  ^erric^tung,  ^ienftletftungj 
fund  Capital,  ©elbfumme ;  -amental 

@runb=  fvnd^  fond^me'nUl 
funeral  S^otenfeier  fju'neroi 
fun  @pa§;  -ny  fomifd^,  fpag^aft\ 
funnel  ^ric^ter  fvn^  fvn^f 

fur  3=ea,  ^els  for 
furious  rciitenb,  rafenb  fni'r'vs 
furl  auftud)en,  eingie^en  fori 
furnace  Dfen  forn^s 
furnish  au§ftatten,  ntoblieren;  lief  em; 

•furniture    3Iu§ftattung ;    @ittrid^= 

tung  fomt's,  forri'thr 
fun-ow  g=ur(^e  fn'ro      [bie§  ford^A 
further  f erner,  toeiter ;  -more  xiber=j 
fuse     einf  d^mclsen ;     fusion     3Ser= 

fd^melguttg  fmz,  fm'zn 
futile    nid^tig;    futility   5^td^tigfett 

fmt'l^  fM'tCiii,  fmti'ht' 
future  3iifunft ;  gufiinftig ;  futurity  | 

Qufunft  fmts»r,  fjidsu'r't' 


gable  ©tebel  ge*bl  getn\ 

gain  ©eiuinn,  QSerbienft;  getoinnenj 
Galatian  ^atater  gde''sn 
gale  frtfc^er  SOBinbftog,  Sturm  g&l 
Galen  fmebigtn.  (Sc^riftft.  1 30— 200) 
geilm  [gegen  4)ainen  g(p'hnt\ 

gallant  tapfer;  artig  ^uoorfotnmenbj 


gaUeon  ©aleone  gfe'Vm 

gallery  ©alerie^  SRt\\)t  gm-W* 

galley  ©oleere,  ©d^iff  gce'h 

gallon  (^allone  (4,54  Siter)  gcel^n 

gallop  galoppieren  gce'hp 

gamble  fptelen  gce'mhi 

gambel  Suftfprung;  ^iipfen,  tanjen, 
fpringen  gcEmhi 

game  dpiel;  SDStlbbret  gefm 

Ganges  @ange§  gce'ndsiz 

gap  Siidfe  grej^ 

garage  (Unterfd^lupf)  ^oot=,  ©ifen- 
ba|n=  unb  ^rafttuagenfd^uppen 
g^raz 

garb  ^(eibung,  ^rad^t;  -ed  geftetbetl 

garden  ©arten  gardn         [garh(d)} 

Gareth  gcp'rip 

garland  ©irlanbe,  ^lutnengeitJtnbe 
garhnd 

garment  ®eir>anb  garment 

garnish  gamieren,  f^miicfen  garni§ 

GaiTick  gce'r'k 

garter  Strumpf  banb,  ^oiznhanhgart^ 

gas  @a§;  -bracket  feitlic^  an 
ber  SOSonb  befeftigter  (Ba§arm; 
-fittingSj-fixture  @a§einrtd^tung, 
-arm ;  -pendant  Don  ber  Qimmer^ 
be(fe  ^erabl^dngenber  @a§arm  g(ss 

Gascony  bie  ®a§cogne  gce'skmi 

gate  %QX,  ^forte  ge<t 

gather  (cin)f amtncin ,  (ftd^)  oer* 
famnteln;  ^ing  ©ignal  pm 
©ammeln,  Sammelruf,  ©otnmlung 
gced^r^  gcpderiij  [if) aft  god\ 

gaudy  flttter^aft  aufgepu^t,  prunf^/ 

Gaul  ©aUien;  fattier  goi 

Gaunt  (engl.  5lbe(§gefi^Ied^t)  gont 

gay  ()eiter  r^e' 

gaze  at  anftarren  geiz 

gazette  ^2(mt§b(att  g^zet 

gear  'txi^  ©etriebe  an  einer  ^afd^inc, 
bie  Ubertragung  gi^r 

gem  ©belftein  dzem 

Geikie   (geb.  1835)  grid 

gender  =  le  genre  ©efd^lec^t  dzend^r 

genealogical  bie  3lbftammung  be= 
treffenb ,  @tamm= ;  genealogy 
©tantmbaum  difmcelo'dz'M ,  dzf- 
mcp'hdz' 

general  J^lb^err ;  allgemein  dze  '),  ^i  o 
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generate  —  gradual 


generate  erjeugen,  entftel)en  laffen; 
generation  ©efd^led^t  dze'n^reit, 
dzmeret'sn 

generous  ebel,  Dornef)in,  grogmiittg, 
fretgebig ;  generosity  ©belmut, 
g^reigebigfeit  dze'n^rt>s,  dzen^ro'sH'' 

genetive  ©enetto  dzc'wtw 

Geneva  @enf  dzmTv<i 

genius  ©d^u^geift  ®etft  dziwm 

Genoa  @enua;  Genoese  genuefifc^ 
dze'noa^  dzmnz 

genre  Slrt,  @tt(,  ^unftart  i«^r' 

gentle  fanft  nttlbe,  freunblid),  ebel; 
gentlemanly  oon  ebler  ©eftnnung 
unb  r>omel)mem  35ene!)men  dzentl 

gentry  nieberer  3lbel  dzentr 

genuine  ec^t  dze'mum 

Geoffrey  ©ottfrieb  dzefr^ 

geographer  ©eograpl^ ;  geography 
@rb!unbe  dzio-gr^pr 

geometrical  geometrif d£) ;  geometri- 
cian ©eometer;  geometry  dz^o- 
me'trkH,  dz^'oinHri'sn^  dz'o'mHr> 

George  @eorg  dzordz 

German  ^eutfdier;  beutfd^;  -ic; 
-y  ^eutfd^lanb  dzor'mdn,  dz^'r- 
mcp'nih,  dzdr'mm' 

gerund  (SJerunbium  dM'rmid 

get  40,33;  -  on  TDetterfommen,  er- 
gel) en  get  o'n 

ghost  ©eift  goust 

giant  Sliefe  dzai'mt 

gibbon  (®ibbon')3(ffe  gi'hm 

Gibraltar  Gibraltar  dz^hro'iW 

gift  ®abe,  ©efd^enf ;  -ed  begabt  gift 

gigantic  rieftg  dzmgce'nPh 

Gilbert  (engt.  metfenber,  f  1845) 
giihrt 

gild  oergolben  gild 
gird,    girth    (ftd£))    giirten;    %Vixi\ 
girl  SJldbc^en  goH  [g^^'d,  garpj 

give  geben ;  -  up  auf geben ;  -  way 

nac^geben  giv 
Glace  Bay  72,  4  glcis  hei 
glacier  ©letfd^er  gl&'si^r 
glad  fro^ ;  -den  erfreuen  glced,  glcedm 
gladiator  g^ed^ter  glcb'dw't^r 
Gladstone  1809—1898  glce'dstm 
glance  SSIicf,  blidfen  glans 
glare  blenbenber  ©lang  gle^r 


glass  ©Ia§  glas 

glazier  (S^lafer  gle'Z'^r 

gleam  ©tral)!,  fttaf)(en  glim 

glen  enge§  4a(,  (Scf)luc^t  glen 

glide  gleiten  gla^d 

glimmer  Si^intmer  glim^r 

glimpse  ^lid'  glimps 

glitter  glan^en  glit^r  [glo^hX 

globe  @lobu§,  ©rbball ;  Satnpenglod'e  J 

gloom  ^unfelf)ett;   biifter  fetn;   -y 

bunfel  glum 
glorify  Der^errlic^en;  glorious  ru^m- 

Dotf;    glory    Otu()m,  @eniic^!eit 

glo'rifw,  glorii'S,  glor 
glossary  alpl^abetifrf)e  ^orterflcirung 

glQu'sm 
Gloucester  (®(oucefterff)ire)   ghst^r 
glove  §anbf(^uf)  glrw 
glow  glii^en  glo»' 
Goa  ^oa  (-Sorberinbien)  go^^a 
goal  9}lar!pfa{)(,  8^^^/  S^oecf  goi^l 
goat  Qiege  goH 
god  ©ott;  -dess  ©bttin  god 
godfather,  godmother  ^^ate,  ^atin 

god 
gold   @oIb;    -en   golben;   -smith 

©olbfi^mieb  go^^ld 
golf  (@piel)  go)f,  gof 
gong  ber  ©ong,  ba§  STmntam  (d^inef. 

5[)letaUfc^eibe      mit     brof)nenbem 

Sd^alle)  gorj 
good  gut,  taugltc^ ;  9Kol)I ;  -s  ©liter ; 

-  ness  (SJiite,  Jfrommigfeit  gud 
Good  Friday  f^axfreitag   gudfrw'di 
good-bye  §  86  b.  1  gndbd'' 
goose   ©an§;   -berry  ©tad^elbeere 

gus,  gu'zhr> 
gorge  Sd^lud^t  gordz 
gorgeous  prunf()aft  gordzns 
gospel  ©nangelium  gospH 
gossip  ^latfd^  gos'p 
Gothic  gottfd^  go-p'k 
gout  ©icE)t  gciftt 
govern  regieren ;  -ance,  -ment  Die* 

gierung;  -or  ©tattl^alter  gvv^m 
gown  ((anger)  diod,  kalax  gmm 
grace   (SJnabe,   ^ifd^gebet,  3(nmnt; 

-ful  reijenb ;  gracious  gndbig  gre's, 

gre>st>s  [djuoi) 

gradual  ftufenn)ei§,  aKmd^Iirf)  grfe'-j 


graduate  —  Hades 
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graduate     afabemif  c^     grabuierter ; 

grabmeren  grccdnidt,  U  grce'dj^^e't 
Graham  C^erfon)  gre>'mi 
grain   (Samenfom,  ^emfrud)te,  ®e= 

treibe  grem 
grammar     ©ratmnati! ;     -  school 

©gmnaftum  grce'm^r 
gramme  ©ramm  grcem 
Granada  ©ranaba  grma'd^i 
grand  grogarttg;  -child  @n!el!inb; 

-duchy    ©rog^er^ogtum ;     -son 

(Snfel  grrcnd,  ^sn 
granite  ©ranit  grcs'n't 
grant  gen)df)ren  grant 
grape  ^raube  gre'p 
graphic  anfcf)au(td^,  plaftifd^  grrpfk 
grapple  anflammern  grcepi 
Grasmere  (SBeftmorelanb)  grcc'sm'^r 
grasp  ©riff;  greifen  grcisj) 
grass  @ra§  gras 
grate  (Sitter,  9ioft  gre't 
grateful  ban! bar ;  gratify  befriebigen ; 

gratis    unentgeltlic^ ;     gratitude 

3)anfbar!eit;   gi-atuitous  umfonft 

greitpii^  grce't'tW,  grc't'Sy  gra't'tjud^ 

grdtm'H^s 
grave  @rab  grefv 
grave  emftE)aft  gre>v 
gravel  ^ie§  grrrvH 
Gravesend  (^ent,9^orbfee)  gre>-vzend 
gray  grau  grei 
grease  g^tt ;  einf etten ;  greasy  f ettig, 

fc^tnierig  gris,  grizt 
great   grog,  (SJroge;   greatly  fe^r; 

-ness  @roge  greit 
greatcoat  Uberjiefier  grei'tko^t 
Greece  (Srierf)entanb ;  Greek  ©xnec^e ; 

griei^ifd)  gris,  grik 
green   griin;   —grocer   ©runfratn- 

pnbler;   -  house    ®eraarf)§f)au§ 

gr'ni-^  gro'is^r 

Greenwich  (^^orftabtSonbonS,  5^ent) 

gr^'ntdz,  gre  wdz 
greet  griigen  grit 
Gregorian   gregorianifd^ ;   Gregory 

@rcgor  gr^gorm,  gre'g^r' 
grenadier  ©renabier  gren^di'^r 
grief  ©ram,  ^efd^toerbe ;  grievance 

SSefc^roerbe,   ^iitntnemiS ;   grieve 

flagen ,      bef  c^rceren ;      grievous 


fd^mer^Ud^,  befd^raerlii^  grif,  grr- 
vms,  grw,  grivos 
grip  ©riff  grip 

grocer  Cramer,  3Jlaterta(ift  grd»s^r 
Grocyn  1442 — 1519  gro'st'n 
groove  Oiinne,  §o()Ife^le  gruv 
gross  ©ro§  (12  ^u^enb)  grous 
grotesque    rounberlt^ ,   grtUen^aftl 
grotto  ©rotte  gro'to  [grHe'skj 

ground   ©runb,  ^oben,  ^(a^,  3rn' 

lage;  Urfad^e;  griinben  grmmd 
group  ©ruppe;  gruppieren  grup 
grouse  ?D'loor()u^n 
grove  §atn  groiw 
grovel  frie(^en  grov^ 
grow   road^fen,   roerben;    anbauen; 

growth  ^2Ba(^§tum  groit 
grumble  murren  grvmM 
Guana  gu-a'nu 

guarantee  oerbiirgen,  f  c^ii^en  gcrmir 
I  guaranty  ^iirgf(^aft  gce'rmti 
!  guard  2Bac^e,  ©arbe,  Sc^u^truppe 
gard ;    l)uten ;    -  ian    33ef  c^xi^er ; 
I        ©d^U^s  gard'^  ^mi 
\  guess  raten  ges 
\  guest  ©aft  gest 
i   Guiana  gi-anu 
\  Guicowar  gi'k^»5r 
j  guide  guf)r er ;  f ii^ren,  anteiten,  lenf en : 
guidance  ^Jii^rung  ga'd 
guilty  fcfjulbig  giU^ 
Guinea     ©uinea;    guinea     fruf)er 
©elbtniin^e,  feit  1817  Otec^nungg- 
tnun^e  gm 
;  gulf  ©olf,  9Jleeregbud^t  gvif 

Gulliver  gvVv^r 
;  gum  gutnmieren  gvm 
I  gums  3a!)nfleifc^  g'omz 
gun  ^anone,  Jlinte ;  -ner  ^anonier ; 
-powder    ©d^iefepuber ;     -shot 
^anonen=,  glintenf  (^u§  gon^^pandfy 
guttiu-al    au§  ber  ^ef)le  fommenb, 

tel)(=  gv't>r^I 
Guy  ©uibo;  5i^ett  gw 
gymnasium  ^uml)aUe;  gynmastic 
gijmnaftif d^ ,   3:uxti=;    -s  5^urnen 
d^imne''2iom,  dz^mncB'sPk 

habit  ©erao^n^eit;  ^tcibung  hce'bft 
Hades  hei'diz 
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hail  —  Helen 


hail  liageln  hB^i 

hail  begriigen  heii 

hair  $aar ;  -dresser  §aarf d^neibcr ; 

hairy  l)aartg  hhr^  hlr' 
half,  halve  (©.  282)  M/",  hav 
half-holiday  freier  ^ad^mittag  haf 
half-penny  l)alber  ^enng  /^€'23^w« 
hall  §atte,  ©aal  7i5^ 
hallow  ]^eiltgen  hcs'lo 
ham  ©d^infen  /i«^m 
hamlet  ^drfc^en,  28ei(er  Jice'wU 
hammer  jammer  hce'm^r 
Hammersmith  hce'm^rsmip 
hamper  »erftri(f  en,  Bel^inbcrn  hcb'mp^r 
Hampshire  hce'ms^r 
Hampstead  (norbraeftt.  3Sorftobt  Son- 

bon§)  lim'msted 
hand  ^anb,   Qeiger;   at  the  -  of 

auf  Seranlaffung  t)on,  buret) ;  at  - 

nal^e;  einf)dnbigen ;   -  over   l)in= 

uberrcid^en  hcend 
handkerchief  3::af d^entud^  hcs'ojlc^rts'f 
handwriting  §anbf  d^rif  t  'hm'ndraHi')^ 
handsome  5ubfd^,  fd^on  licenst>m 
hang  l^angen  /i«^ 
Hanover  ^annooer;  -ian  l)annor)erfd^ 

Hanseatic  League  bte^anfa;  Hanse- 

atic  town  §anf eftabt  limnz^ce't^h  lig 
hansom  grceirdbrige  ^rof  d^fe  Timnsmi 
hapless  unglu(f(idt)  hcp/phs 
happen  gefd^e!£)en  hcepsn 
happy   glii(f(i(^;   happiness  ©Ixidf^ 

feligfeit,  %{M  hcepf,  hce'pin^s 
harbour  §afen  harbor 
hard  ^rt,  fd^raer;   -ly  fd^tDerltd^, 

!aum;  -ship  Ungemod^;   -ware 

©tfenraaren  hard 
hare  §afe  he^r 
Hargreaves   (©rfinber   ber    @pinn= 

tnafd^ine,  f  1778)  har-gnvs 
hark  I  ^ord^!  hark 
harm  Sd^aben,  Seib  harm 
harmony     @inf  kng ;     harmonious 

TDol^Iflingenb  harm^ni,  harm6»'n^i>s 
Harold    (altengl.   ^onig,    f   1066) 

hce'roid 
harp  §arfe  harp 
Harry  ^eing  hcE'r'' 
harsh  tau^,  abfto^enb  /ia»-^ 


hart  |)irf^  /la^f 

harvest  ©rntc  harvast 

Harward  har'uard 

haste    @ile,    eilen;    hasten   eilen; 

-on  befd^leunigen  he'st,  hmn 
Hastings  (©uffej)  heistit^z 
Hastings  (engl.  Staat^tnann,  f  1818) 

heisti'ijz 
hasty  l)afttg,  eiltg  he^sti 
hat  ©ut  hcet 
Hatfield  hce'tfild 
hatch  au§^edfen  /ics^^ 
hate  ^affen ;  hatred  |)ag  /ig^^,  ?iei^r' J 
haughty  l^od^miitig,  ftolj  /?5^' 
haul  ein-  unb  aufgie^en,  aufl^olen  /i5^ 
Havelock  (britifd^^oftinb.  3^^lb^err, 

t  1857)  hce'V9loh 
haven  @eel)afen  hewn 
Hawaii    (Qnfelgruppe    im    @ttKen 

Dgean)  h«ua>'i 
Hawkins  (@eefa{)rer,  f  1595)  ho'hnz 
Hawthorne  (©.  171)  ho' porn 
head  §aupt,  ^opf,  ©pi^e ;  anfiiliren, 

(eiten;  -ache  ^opff d^merg ;  -ing 

ttberfd^rift;    -  land    Sanbgunge, 

3Sorgebirge ;    -master    ^iref tor ; 

-quarters  §auptquartier,  ^ort  hed, 

■^ef'k,  '^masUr 
health  (55efunb{)eit ;  -y  gefunb  help> 
heap   ^aufen,    ani)dufen;    heapen 

l)tn§utun  htp^  hipm 
hearl)oren,  abpren;  -er  Queerer /i??*- 
heart   §er§;    by  -  au§tuenbig;    -y 

Wergild),  \^ni\)(x\i,  berb  hart,  harti 
hearth  §erb;  — rug^amtnteppid^  harp 
heat  §i^e,  ^eigen;  -er  ^etjDorrid^^ 

tung  /l^i,  /i?^^»- 
heathen  l^etbnifd^;  §eibe  hidm 
heather  §etbe!raut  hed^r 
heaven  ^imtnel ;  -ly  ()immlif  d^  hevn 
heavy  fc^rcer  hevt 
Hebrew  l^ebrdifd^  M'hru 
Hebrides  ©ebriben  he'hr^diz 
hedge  ^erfe  hedz 
heed  bead^ten  Md 
heel  O^crfe,  @a(Jen  Ul 
height  §o!^e  haH 
heir   @rbe;   -apparent  gefe^md^ig 

ndd^fter  @rbe  hr^  ^atpl-rmt 
Helen  §elene  helm 


hell  —  household 
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heU  ©otte  hd 

helm  ©teuerruber  heim 

helmet  §eltn  Wlm4 

help    §ilfe,    ^elfen;    -less    ^ilfk>§ 

help,  heiphs 
Hemans  (^tc^terin,  f  1835)  Jie'mmz 
hemp  ©anf  hemp 
hen  §cnne  hen  [fort  /lewsl 

hence  oon  l)ier,  ba^cr ;  -forth  l^tn-J 
Hengist  (Ju^rer  b.2Ingelf  a(^f .)  ?ie^^'s< 
Henley  (Ci*forbf|tre)  he'nh 
Henry  §einric^  henin 
heptarchy  §eptarc^ie  heptarh 
herald  §era(b;  -ry  2Gq3pen!unbe\ 
herb  ^raut  /i9»-6  [?ieY^dr'/ 

herd  §erbc  hdrd 
Herbert  hdrhM 

hereby  ^ierbuxc^,  l^iermit  hi^rha^ 
hereditary  crblid^,  @rb=  hered'Pri 
Hereford  (§ereforbf^irej  he'r^f^rd 
heretic  ^e^er,  4n;   -al  fe^er^aft 

he'rd'k,  hre't'k^ 
heretofore  bigl^er  hi»rUfdr 
Hereward  he'r^wrd 
Heme  Hill  h^nhvl 
hero  §elb;  -ic  ^elbenmiitig;  -ine 

§e(bin;   -ism   ^elbentum  hrro, 

h^ro^t'ik,  he'rnn,  he'r^ism 
Herodotus  §erobot,  f  ca.  406  to.  ^i)x. 

h<'ro'd4os 
hew  l)auen  hm  6,  so 
hiccough  ©c^lucfauf  hikop 
hidden  uerftecft  hid^n 
hide  (ft(^)  oerftecfen  ha>d 
high    ^oc^;    —flown    ^oc^flieQenb ; 

-ness  ^ol^eit;  -waymanStra^en- 

TDctrter  /i^',  ha^n^s 
hill  ©iigel,  ^erg  ;ii? 
Hindoo  ginbu  hi'ndu 
liint  SOSinf,  Jingergcig  hint 
hire  §euer,   bag  5Jlieten,  So^nung\ 
hiss  S^fd^en  ?iis  hai'^rj 

historian  ©efc^tc^tf  c^retber;  historic, 

historical  gcf  d^i(^tli(^ ;  history  ©c- 

fc^ic^te  h'stoTdn,  hsto'r'k4,  hi'st^r> 
hit  treffen  hit 

hither  i)ier^er ;  -to  bi§  ()ierl)er  hi/f^r 
hoar  eiSgrau  hdr 
hoard  fammein  /t^rrf 
Holborn  {8tabtteil  Sonbong)  ho^h^rn 


hold  |)a(t;  take  -  of  erfaffen,  er^ 

greifen ;  to  -  ( ab= jl)alten ;  -  good 

gclten ;    -  out  auSlialtcn ;    -  all 

^anbgepdcf'^ragpttc  ho^id 
hole  Sod^  /lo'*^ 

holiday  J^tertag ;  -s  g^erien  ho'l^dd 
hoUow  ]^o§(,  -  ©o^l^cit  ho'lo 
holly  Stcc^palme  ho'V 
Holmes  11,38  hd^*mz 
holy  l^eilig  hoMi 
homage  ^ulbigung  ho'm^dz 
home    §eimat,    &o^nung;    -less 

^eimatlog ;     -  rule     einl^eimif d^e 

©elbftregicrung,  ©elbftoerroaltung ; 
j       -ward  ]^ctmtt)drt§ ;  -work  ^au§= 

Itc^e  ©c^xilarbeit  hoim 
Homer  howm^r 
homonym  ho'mon*m 
Honduras  hondm'r^s 
honest  e^rltd^ ;  -y  ©^rUt^feit  o'n^st 
honey  §ontg  ho'n^ 
Hongkong  (brit.  Snfcl,  ©iib-S^ina) 

h^ojko'rj 
honour    @^re,    e^ren;    honorable 

el^renroert ;    honorary    e^renood, 

@l)ren'  o'mr,  o'n^rdhi 
hoof  §uf ;  -beat  §uff d^lag  huf,  ^bit 
hook  §a!cn  M/j 

hop  §opfen  /iop  [/io«pl 

hope  §offnung ;   -  for  ^offen  oufj 
horizon   ®cft(^t§frei§ ;   -tal  roage- 

red^t  h^rai'zn,  h^r'zo'nt^i 
horn  §om  horn 
horror  3(bfd^eu  ho'r^r 
Horsa  (Jii^rer  bcr  Slngelf  ad^fen)  /i^fsa 
horse  ^f erb ;  on  -back  ju  ^ferbc, 

reitcnb;  -man  D^eiter  hors 
hose  Sd^laud^  /lo^^? 
hospitable  gaftfrei  ho'sp^t^hl 
host  2Birt  /i0"si 
host  ^rieg§]^eer;  hostile  fcinblic^; 

hostility       geinbfd^aft       ho^st, 

ho'staii,  hosti'H* 
hot  ]^et§  hot 
hotel  ®aftl|au§  ?i^^e-? 
hour  @tunbe  a**?*-         [house  /wi«^;l 
house    hcius,    houses    hauz*z;    toj 
household    §au§^lt ,     Jamtlten- ; 

-  economy    §au§^altung§!unbc 

hd**s'h6^d 
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houyhnhum  —  imitate 


houyhnhnm  hurwm 

Howard  (engl.   SlbmiraC  t    1624) 

howdah  (oft  geltartiger)  ©i^forb  auf 

bent  9^ii(fen  eine§  ©(efanten  ??««<?« 
however  adv.  rote  auct)  iittttter ;  cowj. 

ittbeffen,  jeboc^  limevar 
howl  ^eulen,  flagett  ha^l 
Hudderstield  ( g)orff ()ire)  hvdsrzfild 
Hudson  (U.  S.  A.)  Jivdzn 
hue  3^orbe  hm  6,  30 
huge  uttge!)euer  grog  hmds  6,  30 
Hughes  him  6, 30 
hulk  ©c^iprutnpf  JiT^lk 
Hull  (5)or!f^tre,  9fiorbfee)  Iwl 
hullo  {)allo!  /i»Zo« 
human  tttettfd^Iic^  ( humane  tttenfd^  en- 

freuttblidt)     hjum&-n     @.     279); 

-ist(ic),  -itarian  titettfc^etifreuttb? 

a^ ;  ^ity  eble  3}lenf ^(t^feit  ©e= 

ftttujtg  uttb  ^Silbutig  hmmm,  hrn'm^- 

wst,   fijummi'stik,   hjumcen'ti'r'dn, 

hmmce'mti 
Humber  livmb>r 

humble  befdjetbeit;  betttiittgen  hvmhl 
Hume  hjum,  6,31 
humid  feud^t  hmm'd  6,  30 
humiliation  ^emutiguttg  hjumfh'et'§n 
humorist  §utttortft  liMm^rst 
Humphrey  §utttfrteb  livmfr^ 
hundredweight  Qettttter  Jiirndr^d^eH 
Hungary  Ungartt  hvi^gm 
hunger  §uttger;    hungry    ()Uitgrig 

Jimjg^r^  kv^gri 
hunt  §eyagb,  jagen;  -er,  -sman 

Qdger  hvnt 
hurl  fd)leubern  hdri 
hurrah  §urra  hwe'' 
hurry  @t(e,  Sdrttt;  etlcit  hw 
htirt  oerle^ett  JidH 
husband  ©etttabl;  -ry  §au§{)altuttg, 

roirtf  c^aftUi^e  ©parfmttfett  hmhmd 
hush !  ft !  fd) !  to  -  ^uttt  ©d^roetgen\ 
hut  ^iitte  hvt  [brittgen  ]ws\ 

Huxley  hvjcsl>  [Jiai'^di2\ 

Hyades     §^abett ,     (Siebettgeftirttj 
hybrid  33aftarb,  iitted)t  hai'hrid 
hygiene    (^efuttb^ett§le{)re  hu'-dsmi 
hymn  Soblteb,  ^ird^ettlieb  Mm 
Hypatia  ha>pe''si'^ 


!  hyphen  ^ittbeftric^  hw-fn 
j  hypotenuse  ^i^potenufe  ha'po't'nms 
hypothetical  |^pot{)ettf  d^  M'pope't^M 

iambic  mce'mh'li 

ice  @i§;  —chest,  -safe  ©tSfi^rattf 

ais^  ^tsest,  ^seJf 
Iceni  brit.  3Solf§ftatttTtt  msvnw 
Idaho  i^iacLi,  U.  S.  A.)  w'd'^Tio 
idea  ©ebaitfe,  ^[^orftedung ;  -1  3Sor^ 

btlb  {)i3c^fter  ^^oUfotntttett^eit;  ibeal; 

— lism  ci'dTii,  mdt'4izm 
identical  mde'nttk^i 
idle  unttii^,  f aul ;  -r  SJlugiggdnger, 

3=aulettger;  -ness  trdg  (Vdl 
idiomatical  einer  ©prac^e  eigetitiim' 

(icf),  belt  eigettartigett  @prarf)getft 

t)erattfci)aultc^ettb  idiomcp-UM 
idolater  ©o^enbiener  ivdo'Wr 
idyll  btcfiterif rf)  ^  f c^oite   31u§maluttg 

ber  ldttblic^=eittfa(^ctt   9(nfpru(^§= 

loftgf  ett  be§(§trten^  )Sebett§;  |)irten= 

gebt  d^t  a^d'i 
i.  e.  (=id  est)   ^n  lefett:   that  is 

(to  say)  ha§  f)etgt 
ignore  itid^t  rotffeit  ig-nor- 
Ilfracombe(9^orbs^eoottf^tre)rZfr 
Iliad  ^Itabe  i'l>(>d 
ill  f c^limtit,  frattf,  tibel,  Ubel ;  -ness 

^rattf^eit;  -treat  tittpattbeltt  ?7, 

illiberal  eitg^erjtg  iU'h^rdi 
Illinois  (©taat,  U.S.A.)  i'lmois 
illuminate     erleuc^tett,     bunt    au^- 
I       titalen ;  illumination  ^eleud^tung ; 
I      illusion   3:duf(^ung,   2Baf)tt  ilw- 
mmet^  ilumme'sn,  iluzm 
illustrate     oeraitfdjaulii^en,      iUu= 
ftriereit;  illustration  35eraitfc^au= 
iic£)uttg;  illustrious  gldn^enb,  er= 
lau(i)t  i'hstre't,  'lr>'str>»s 
image  ^tlb;    imaginary,  imagina- 
tive nur  gebad^t,  ttur  ttt  ber  ©in- 
bilbung  befte^eitb  (itic^t  rcirfltc^); 
imagination      ©ittbtlbungsf  raft  ; 
to  imagine  (ftrf))  einbilbeit  im^dz^ 
f'mc&'dsmmy    imdrdsmHw  ^    im^ds'- 
nei'sn,  imce'dzm 
imitate  ttac^a^men ;  imitator  9lac^= 
abtiter ;  imitation  Dlad^fotge  i'm->te>t 


[kumj 


immediate  —  infantry 
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immediate  unmittelbar,  fofortig ;  -ly 

fofort  mrd'dt 
immense  unge()euer  >mens 
immerse  eintauc^cn,  ocrfenfen  tm5rs 
immortal  unfterbtid^ ;  -ity  Unfterb= 

Itd^feit ;  to  -  ize  unfterblic^  mac^en 

>mort^^  >m5>t(V'l't' 
immovable  unbcroeglici^  'muv^hf 
impair     uerf  c^lec^tern ,     beetntrdc^' 

tigen  'mph>- 
impart  mtt=,  ^uteilen,  geben  'mpayt 
impatient  ungebulbig  hnpet'^mt 
impeachment   W   Qur-^i^erantroor; 

tung=gte[)ung,  (offentlid)e)  ^tnflage 

(gegen     oeranttDortlic^e     ©taotg- 

beamte )  fmjn'tsm  mt 
impede  f)inbem,  f)emmen  impid 
imperative  Sefef)l§form ;   imperial 

faiferlic^;    -ism    ^^e(treirf)5^err= 

fc^aft,  3}erbinbung   aller  engtifd^- 

rebcnben     ^olonien     mit     @rog= 

britannien   ju   einem  5^aiferreic^ ; 

imperious   gebteterifc^  'mpe'rHn-^ 

nnpTr'dl^  impir'os 
imperfect  unooUfotnmen ;  -ion  Un= 

Do(Ifontmenf)ett     impdr-feUj     *m- 

p^rfe'ksn 
impetuous  ungeftxim  >mpe'buos 
impetus  3(ntvieb  i'mpiifs 
imply  in  fic^  f  c^liegen,  ent^altcn  impW' 
import  einfii^ren  impoH  (©.  281) 
importance  ^ebeutung;  important 

roirf)tig  'mpjrtms,  >mportmt 
importunity  betdftigenbe§  ^rdngen, 

3ubringltc^feit  'mporl.m'n>t' 
impose  auferlegen;  imposing  ^6)- 

tung  unb  ^eraunberung  erregenb 

'mpo'iiz 
impossible  unmbgttc^  'mpo's'bt 
impress    beeinfluffen ;     -ion    ©in- 

brucf ;    -ive  einbrucf§uoll  impres, 

'mpresh 
improbable     unn)af)rfd^einlid^     'm- 

prj'b^hi^ 
improve  (on)  -^erbefferungen  ma(^en 

(an),  (fic^)  beffem;   -ment  '^er= 

befferung  'mprur(mmt) 
impulse  3(ntrteb  i'mp»is 
inaccuracy  Ungenautgfeit  'ncB'k.)»rJS' 
inanimate  lebtos  in(e'n'm4 


Unaufmerffamfeit  iw«- 
feierlid^  be= 


inattention 

te'nsn 
inaugurate  einroei^en, 

ginnen  mo'gj^^reit 
incandescent  n)ei§gluf)enb  mhmde'\ 
inch  Qod  ints  [smt\ 

incident  '^orfaK,  ®rctgni§  i'ns'dmt 
incUnation  S'ieigung;   inclined  ge? 

neigt  inkl'ne''sn,  inklamd 
incisive  etnf(^neibenb  >nsai'sw 
include  etnfc^Iie^en  'nklud 
incomplete  unooUftdnbig  inh>mpli't 
incorporate  lu  einer  gefe^lid^en  unb 
politifd^en  5?orperji^aft  t)ereintgen, 
als   eine  mit  ^orporation^rec^tcn 
auggeftattete  @efe(lf(^aft  eintragen 
mkor'pyreit 
incorrect  unric^tig  inkore'kt 
increase     (ftc^)     oerme^ren;     ^tx-- 

me^rung  'nkris 
increduUty  Ungldubigf  eit  inkr>d.m'l't' 
indeed  in  ber  Zat  mdid 
incur  aniegen,   auf  ftd^  labcn  rnkd^ 
indefinite  unbeftintmt  mde-fmH 
independence  llnabt)dngigfett;  inde- 
pendent unab^dngig  ind^e'ndms 
India  ^nbien ;  -n  ^nbiancr,  ^nbier ; 

inbianifc^,  inbifd^  i'nd>a^  i'nd'dn 
indicate   an^eigen,    angeben;    indi- 
cation 'ilngetc^en,  ?01erfmat  ^ar- 
fteilung  i'nd'ke't,  ind'ke'sn 
indigo  inbif(^=b(au  i'nd>go 
indirect  inbireft  ind^re'kt         [s^hiX 
indispensable  unertd^lic^  mdispe'n-f 
indistinct  unbeutlii^  ind'sti'tjkt 
indi\'idual  ein^eln,  perf onlic^ ;  -ism 

^nbtutbuali§mu§  ind'vi'djudi 
indomitable  unbcgd^mbar  mdo'm>Pbi 
indoors  brinnen  rndo^z 
indubitable  unjraeif cl^aft  mdm'h'tM 
inductive  tnbuftio  indD'ktw 
j  industrial  geraerblic^;   industrious 
flei^tg,  betriebfam;  industry  ©e- 
raerbebetrieb,    ©eraerbflei^    mdv- 

I  inevitable  unocrmeibUc^  me-vt^bi 

infancy   erfte  ^tnb^eit,   Unmunbig= 
I       feit;'  infant  fleine§,  nod^  fprad^^ 
I       lofeg  ^inb  i'7ifms'\  infmt 
1  infantry  gu^Dotf  i'nfmtr' 
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infect  —  international 


infect    anftc(fen;   -ion   3lnfte(fung, 

©eud^e;   -ious   anfterfenb   mfeU, 

inferos 
inferior  (to)  ntebriger  (al§) ;  unter- 

georbnet  mftyidr 
infinite  unenblic^  i'nfmrt 
infinitive  Qnfinitit);  infinitival  in- 

finit  infi'nitw^  mfi'nUwdi 
inflected  fteftiert ;  inflexion  gieftion, 

inflectional    fleftterbar    mfleWd, 

infle'ksn 
influence  @influ§,  beeinfluff en ;   in- 
fluential etnflu^reirf)  i'nfludns,  in- 

fl^e'nsH 
influx  @tnflte§en,@inmuttbung  i'nflvks 
inform     benad^rirf)ttgen ;      -ation 

S^ad^rid^t,   ^ele^rung  mform,  in- 
formed'§n  [mfor'mH\ 
informal  nid^t  formed,  ungegraungenj 
ingenuity  ©d^arffinn,  SBii^,  ®ente 

indzmjU'iP  [tHMd\ 

ingratitude  Unbanfbarfeit  mgrce'-j 
inhabitant  ©inroo^ner  mhce'htdnt 
inherit  erbett ;  inheritance  ®rbf d^aft 

inherit^  irihe'ritms 
inimitable  unt)erg(eid^Iid^  ml'mH^U 
initial    2lnfang§=;    -ly   anlautenb; 

-s  2lnfang§buc^ftaben  mr§^ 
injunction  Sntoeifung  mdzvfjlcsn 
injure  befd)dbigen ;  injourious  nad)- 

teilig ;  injury  ^ef  d^abigung  i'ndz^r^ 

mdzu'ri'os^  i'ndzm 
ink  ^inte ;  inkwell,  inkpot  ^tnten= 

fo§  i'tjk,   i'fjkuei^   inkpot 
inland   ^innenlanb;    lanbeinradrt^l 
inn  §erberge;  ©aftI)of        [i'nbnd] 
innate  angeboren  in-nB>t 
inner  innerer  in^r 
innocence  Unfd^ulb;  innocent  un- 

fd^ulbtg  i'n^sms 
innumerable  gal^UoB  mrn'm^rdhi 
inquire  =  enquire 
inquisitive  na^forfd^enb ;  neugierig 

ink'^i'zHw 
inroad  fetnbli(i)er  ®infa(l  i-nro^d 
inscribe  ein*,  auf f d^retben,  roibmcn ; 

inscription   §n=,    Sluffi^rift  tns- 

kraih,  mskri'p§n 
insect  §nfeft  i-ns^kt         [msensihi) 
insensible    unmcrf lid^ ,    unbemerftj 


inseparable  ungertretittlid^  mse'p^rdhi 
inset   ©tnfa^,    (ginfiigung,  ytthzn^ 

farte  i'nsH 
inside  tnnerlialb  i'nsatd 
insidious  titd^ifd^  mst'd^m 
insignia  3lbgei(f)en  msig'wa    [fikmt\ 
insignificant  unbebeutenb  ins^'g-m'-j 
insipid  abgefd^madft  msly^d 
insist  upon  bringen  auf  msist 
insolent  UTU)erfc^dmt  i'nsohnt 
inspect  be(auf)fid^tigen ;  -ion  Sluf- 

fi(^t  I'nspekt,  ^k§n 
inspire  einfliJ^en;  begeiftern  mspa'^r 
instance  ^en)et§,  S3eifpiel  instms 
instant  3lugenbli(f  instmt 
instead  of  anftatt  msted 
instinct  ^rteb,  9'^eigung;  -ive  un- 

raidfurlid^  i'nsP'tjkt 
institute  etnfe^en,  erric^ten,  ftiften; 

©tnrid^tung;  institution  @inri^^ 

tung,  Slnftalt  i'nsMmt 
instruct  unterrid^ten ;   -ion  Unter- 

ridfjt     mstrnkt^  instrvksn 
instrument  SKerfjeug;  -al  i'nstr»- 

mdnt,  -me'nH 
insular  Qnfel-  insM^r 
insulated   abgefonbert   ifoliert   rn- 

sjuleH^d 
insurance  SSerfid^crung  insurms 
intellectual  geiftig ;  intelligence  @tn= 

ftd^t;  intelligent  flug  mtele'kt^^dl^ 

inte'l^'dzms 
intend    beabfid^ttgen ;    intense    an* 

gefpannt,    ^efttg;    intensify  oer* 

ftdrfen ;    intensity    SInfpannung, 

©tdrfe;  intention  Slbfid^t  mtend, 

mtens,  mtens^faij  mtensn 
inter  beerbigen  mtdr 
intercede  for  eintreten  ftir  int^srd 
interchange   au^taufd^en,   fiir  cin- 

anber  einfe^en;  -able  auStaufd^- 

bar  mPHsemds 
interest  Si^tereffe,  Qinfen;  -ed  eigen^ 

nii^ig;  -ing  intereffant  i'nW^st 
interfere    with    fid^   einmtfd^en   in 

int9rf~i9r  [laut  inUrdze'ksny 

interjection  3(u§ruf,  @mpfinbung§*| 
intermediate  oemtittelnb  inUrmrdH 
interminable  unenblid^  mtd^'mindhl 
international  int^mce'smdi 


interpose  —  Jeremy 
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interpose  cinfd^icben  in  inUrpotfz 
interpret     au^tegen ;     interpreter 

^olmetfd^  mtdr'prH,  mtd^'pr^^r 
interrogative  fragenb;   -sentence 

gragefa^  Int^o'gH'v 
interrupt  unter  Bremen ;  interruption 

Unterbred^ung  'nt^rvyt 
interval  3it)ifc|cnraum,  ^aufe  i'n- 

intervreave  untermifd^en  int^rurv 
intimacy    ^ergUd^e    3Sertrault^f eit ; 

intimate  inntg  oertraut;  to  inti- 
mate gu  t)erfte!)en  geben  i'ntim^s\ 

i'nUmH,  t^  i'nt'me't 
intolerant  unbulbfant;  intolerance, 

intoleration  Unbulbfamfeit  mto'- 

hrent,  mto'hrmSj  i'ntoWei'sn 
intramural    inner^alb    ber    ^iM-^ 

mauem,    xm  jgnnern   ber   (Stabt 

intrmuU'r^ 
intrepid    unerf d^ro(f en ;    -ity    Un= 

erfd^rocfenf)eit  rntr^pd)  'ntr^pt'd*U 
introduce  einfu{)ren;   introduction 

©infii^rung,  3}orftettung  intr^dM's, 

intr^dv'ksn 
intrust  anoertrauen  mtrvst 
invade  einf otten  in ;  -er  Slngretfer ; 

invasion  feinbltc^er  ©tnfatt  mve'd, 

mvetm 
invent  erftnben;    -ion   ©rfinbung; 

-ive    erfinberifd^ ;    -or    ®rfinber 

invent^  mvensn 
invert  umfel^ren ;  -ed  commas  ©dnfe- 

fuB(^en,   2lnfii{)rung§jetd^en  mvdH 
invest  befletben,  bele^nen  mvest 
investigation    ©rforfd^ung    invest*- 

get'sn 
invigorate  frdftigen  rnvVg^reH 
invincible  unbefiegbat  mvins^hl 
invisible  unfic^tbar  "nm'z^U 
invitation    ®inlabung;    to    invite 

einlaben  inv'te>sn,  >nva>t 
invoke  anrufen  mvd»k 
Ireland  ^rlanb;  the  Irish  hk  ^ren; 

Irish  irifd^  ai'^dmd,  a''ris 
irksome  oerbriegltd^,  (dftig  drJcs^m 
iron    @tfen;     —clad    ^an^erf^tff; 

-mongery     ©if  enfram ,    ^^nbel 

at'^rn,  ^M(Fd,  mn'f^gm 
irreparable  unerfe^It^  ire'p^rdbi 


irregular  unregelmd^ig  ^re'gjnhr 
irritate  reijen,  drgem  I'riWt 
Irving  dr'vif^ 
Isabella  QfabeEa  k^he'la 
island,  isle  -Qnfel  aAmd,  a<l 
Islington  ( ©tabttett  Sonbon§)  izl'ijtm 
isolated  tfoliert,  abgebid^tet  ai'soleH<d 
issue    erlaffen,    f)etau§=,   au^geben, 

oeroffentiid^en ;  S^ad^fommenf  d^aft ; 

(SrgebniS,  ©treitfragen ,  2lu§gabe 

I  Italian    ttalientfd^;    Italy    ^talien 

I  item  adv.  beSgleid^en;  suhst.  ber 
I  einjelne  ^often,  ^un!t;  ©injel^eit 
j       a«^m 

;  Ivanhoe  (engl.  flitter)  ai'vmho 

i  ivy  @feu  am 


Jack  1)  gang,  gdn^d^en  —  2)  jack 
ein  Qunge,  ber  einem  l^ilft  ober 
pr  §anb  ge^t  —  a  jack -tar 
Xeer{)an§  =  ©d^ipjunge,  3[Rattof  e, 
2;eerj[adfe  —  3)  jack  ein  ^nftru- 
ment,  ba§  pr  Serrt^tung  einer 
Slrbeit  mit^ilft,  —  a  boot-jack 
©tiefelfnec^t;  a  kitchen -jack 
autontatifc^er  ^ratenraenber  — 
4)  the  British  Jack  ober  the 
Union  Jack  hk  britifd^e  ^ationah 
flagge  mit  ben  brei  ubereinanber* 
Itegenben  ^reugen  be§  §eiltgen 
©eorg,  be§  §et(tgen  2lnbrea§  unb 
be§  §eil.  ^atri(f ;  the  American 
Jack  =  ieil  ber  amerifanifd^en 
Uniongflagge  (o{)ne  bie  stripes, 
alfo  nur  nttt  ben  stars)  dzceJc 

jacket  Qad^e  dzm'M 

Jane  §annd^en  dzem 

James  §a!ob  dzeimz 

Japan  Qapan;  -ese  ^apaner;  jo;)a= 
nifd^  dz^pce'n^  dzf^pmrz 

Jason  dzet'sn 

jaw ;  jaws  liefer,  ^innlabe;  ©d^Iunb, 
S^lad^en  dzo 

jealous  eif erfiid^tig ;  -y  ©iferfud^t 
dze'Us 

jenny  (gannd^en)  geinfptnnmafd^tne\ 

Jehovah  dz^hoii'va  12, 28      [dzcmf 

Jeremy  Qcremia§  dze'r^m* 
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Jerome 


label 


Jerome  §teronr)mu§  die'r^m 

New  Jersey  ( ©taat,  U.  S.  Am.)  dzdrzi 

Jerusalem  dz^ru's»hm 

Jessica  dze'S'kti 

Jesus  d^urjs 

jew  Qube  dzu 

jewel    ^teinob,     ®  ef (i)meibe ;    mit 

©belfteinen  frfjnxMen;  -ler  ©olb? 

fc^mieb  dzu^l         [oatioer  dsbjgo) 
jingo     d£)aut)inifttfc^er    §oc^fonfer*J 
Joan  Qof)anna  dzoim 
Job  §tob  ^iow& 

job  So!)narbeit,  (Stiicf  3lrbeit  ^i^fe 
John  Lackland  Qof)ann  ol)ne  Sanb 

1199—1216  (ii^w  Im'Mmd 
Johnson  dzo'nsn 
join  t)erBinben;  ftd£)  in  ^erbinbung 

fe^en  mit,  fid^  anfdt)liegen  an  dhm 
joint  ?Juge,  @elen!  rfiJ'w^ 
jolly  luftig,  cergniigt  dhh 
Jonathan  dzo'mpm 
Jones  dzounz 
Jonson  dzo'nsn 
jotting    pd^tig    ^ingenjorfene    ^e^ 

nterlung  dzo'Prj 
journal   ^agebu^;    -ist   Qeitungs- 

fd^reiber;  journey  (@.  278)  S^teife, 

reifen  d^jmH^  dzsrm  [dzouv{i3l)\ 
Jove  Jupiter;  jovial  aufgerdumtj 
joy   g=reube;    -ful    freubig;    -ous 

fri3|li(^  dzd>,  dzo'-i^s 
jubilee  Qubelfeier  diwbfU 
Judas  Iscariot  dzu'd^s  iskcc'rH 
judge  SR\6)izx;  rid)ten;  judgment 

Urteit  dzvdz,  -^mmt 
jug  <^rug  dzvg 
Julian    julianifc^;     Julius    QuliuS 

dzulidn,  dzul'ns 
jump  fpringen  dzvmp 
junction    3Sereinigung ,    ®if enbalin- 

^notenpunft  dzD'ijksn 
jungle  ^fd)ungel  dzvtjgi 
junior  jiinger  dzu'n>9r 
jurisprudence       9te(^t§n)iffenf(^aft 

dzurispru'dms 
just   adj.  gerec^t,  rid^tig;   adv.  gc* 

rabe;  -ice  (l5erect)tigfeit,  @eri(J)t 

dznst,  dzvst's 
Justinian  ^uftinian  dz^sti'm'm 
the  Jutes  bie  ^iiten  dzuts 


kangaroo  .^dnguru^  Mfi^g^rw 
Katharine  S^at^arina  karpmn 
Keats  (^i(^ter,  f  1821)  kits 
keen  fd^arf  km 
keep   fatten,   ftc^   !)a(ten;   bteiben; 

-ing  Db^ut  @Ieid£)maft  rid^tige§ 

3Ser|a(tni§;  -er  @a(ter,  ^ierroaltei, 

SOBarter,  Sluffe^er ;  -sake  2Inbenfcn 

ktp  [kend^iy 

Kendall  (auftraL  ^id^ter,  f  1882)/ 
Kenil  worth  (2Barn)icffl)ire)  kc'miu^rp 
kettle  ^effel  keti 

key  ©^(iiff el ;  -less  o{)ne  ©(^liiffel  ki 
Kew  (©urret))  km 
khedive  ^l)ebiDe  k^dw 
kid  3i(f (cin ;  -glove  @lacel)anbf d^u() 
kidnap  50'lenfd£)en  rauben,  entfii^ren ; 

kidnapped  (©.  169)  bie  ©eereife 

raiber  SKillen  ki'dncep 
kill  ti)ten,  fd^Iad^ten  kii 
kilometre  kilometer  kil^mrt^r 
kilt  (2lrt  furjer  Unterrod  ber  §od^== 

(anbfd^otten)  kiit 
kin  ^erraanbtfc^aft  kin 
kind     9Irt;    giitig;     -ness    ©iite, 

g^reunblid^feit  /ca^wrf,  kamdn^s 
kindle  an^iinben  kindl 
kindred  cexraanbt  kindred 
king  ^i)nig ;  -dom  ^onigrei(^,  Oleid^ 

kitj,  ^d^m 
Kingsley  ¥1^^'' 

kinsfolk  ^Serraanbtfd^aft  hi'nzfoi^'k 
kiss  U\x%  fiiffen  kis 
kitchen  ^iid^e  kit  sin 
knave  ©d^urfe;   knavish  fd^urfifd^ 

new^  nems 
knee  ^nie  m 

knell  3:otenglodfe ;  ©loc^engelaut  nel 
Knickerbocker  m'k^rhok^r 
knife  5Jleffer  naif 
knight  9iitter;  -hood  9titteru)urbe) 
knob  ^nopf  nob  [naUf 

knock  (an) flopf en  nok 
knot  ^noten  (1853/248  m)  not 
know   fennen,  miff  en;   knowledge 

^enntnig,  -niffe  no^i,  noVdz 

label  ©tifette,  angeftetfte^  (aufgc- 
flebteg,  angepngte^)  5i^ennjeid^en, 
3ette(auff(^rift  U'U 


labour  —  length 
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labour  iniifieDotte  3lrbeit;  arbeiten; 

-er  ^^rbeiter ;  laborious  mii^eDoll 

Wb^r^  hho'r'i'S 
Labrador  Icchr^dor 
lace  Spi^en,  SBorte,  S^reffen  Uis 
lack    ^33langel;     oenniffen    (laffen); 

-land  o^ne  Sanb  Iceh 
lad  ^urf(^e  Icrd 
ladder  Setter  Jced^r 
lager(beer)     beutf (^e§    (Sjportbier ; 

Ietc|te$  na6)  beutfd^er  %xi  in  @ng- 

lanb   etngebrauteg  ^^ier  log3r{hj^r) 
lake  (See;  Lakist  ^id^ter  ber  See- 

ferule  le'k,  Wk'st 
Lalla  Rokh  laWu'k 
lamb  Samm  Z<em 
lament  beflagen  hme'nt 
lamp  Sampe,  Seuc^te  /rpmj>     [A^^s^*-! 
Lancashire  (engl.  ©raffc^aft)  Ice'fj-f 
Lancaster  ( Sancaf  ()tre) ;  Lancastrian 

lce'rjkfstf>-,  lo}jkce'stridn 
land  Sanb;  lanben;  -ing  Xreppen- 

abfa^ ;  -lord  ©ut^beft^er ;  -scape 

Sanbf^aft  Icend,  Ice'ndljrd,  lce7ids-\ 
lane  @a|fe  Urn  [keipf 

language  (Spra(^e  Icv'i^guidz  ' 
languish       Derf(|ma(^ten     Icc'tjguis 
lantern  Saterne  la'nUm         [bpe'i\ 
lapel  9to(fauff(^lag  am^ragen  Im'pd.f 
lapse  3}ertauf  heps 
large  gro§;  -ly  in  ber  ©efatnt^ett; 

at  -  tnsgefamt  lardi 
larynx  ^e{)I!opf  Ice'ri^ks 
lash  ^ettfc|eni)ieb  Icc^ 
last  le^t;  at  -  enbltc^  last 
last  bauern  last 
late  bts^ertg,  oomtattg;  oerftorben; 

fpdt,  su  f pat ;  -ly  neuerbing§  le^t 
lath  Satte  lap  [lcetin\ 

Latin  (atetnif(^;  -ism  Satintsmusj 
latitude  geogr.  ^reite  Icp'tHmd 
Latium  le>"s^dm 
latter  letter er  Ice't^r 
laugh  (ac^en;  -er  ©elac^ter  laf 
laiu-eate  mit  Sorbeer  befrdn^t ;  poet 

-  (orbeergefrbnter  ^ic^ter;  laurel 

Sorbeer  Idr'dt,  lo'rH 
Laurence  I5rms 
lavatory  30Saf(^raum  Ice'vH^n 
law  ©efe^;  -ful  gefe^md^ig  15 


lawn  9iafenp(a^  I5n 
St.  Lawrence  Sorenjftroni  s'ut  l~)rms 
lawyer   (Sac^rcalter,  9ied)t§anroa(t\ 
lay  2kh  U'  [lo'j^rf 

lay  legen;  -  low  erfd^Iagen;  -  out 

aniegen ;  to  be  laid  up  with  er- 

franfen  an  U' 
lazy  trdge  Wzf 
lb.  =  (lateinif^)   Hbra  =  pound 

Iwbra 
lead  ^let;  -  en  bkkxn  led 
lead  fiifiren ;  3=u{)rung ;  -er  giilirer 

Setter;  -ship  guf)rung  lid,  -?»• 
leaf  ^latt  Saub  Uf 
league  la  ligue  Siga,  ^iinbniS   hg 
league  la  lieue  bieSKegftunbe  (metft= 

three  miles  and  a  haK)  Ug 
lean  ftc^  an(ef)nen  hn 
leap  Sprung;  fprtngen;  lip 
learn    lemen;    -ed    gele^rt;    -ing 

©elef)rfainfeit  ?Jm;  -'<^,  -i^ 
least  geringft  list 
leather  Seber  led^r 
leave  ©rlaubnis,  Slbfc^teb ;  oerlaffen; 

-  behind  ^uriicflaff en ;  -  off  auf ^ 

^oren,  fteben  bletben  liv(hihamd) 
lecture     33or(efung ,      3]orlefungen 

()a(ten ;  -r  '^orlefer,  ^o^ent  le'H^r 
ledge  au§  betn  ©rbreid^  ^erau5treten= 

bes  narf  tes  Jelf  enriff ,  oorf  pringenber 

gelfenranb  ledz 
lee  $efe  U 

Leeds  ( g)ortf^ire )  lidz 
left  linf ;  -  noc^  iibrig  gelaffen,  norf) 

iibrig  gebtieben  left 
leg  33e{n  leg 

legacy  3Senndd^tni§  le'gfsi 
legal  gefe^ltd^ ;  -ity  @efe^md§igfeit 

Itg^i^  Vgcc'H' 
legation  ®efanbtf(^aft  hgefsn 
legend  Segenbe,  ©age  le'dzmd 
Leghorn  SitJomo  le'g  h^rn 
legible  leferlid^,  lesbar  le'dz^U 
legion  Segion  Irdz^n 
legislature  ©efe^gebung  ledz'sle''ts>r 
leisure  ^IJlu^e  le'z^r 
Leith  (Sc^ottranb)  lip 
lemon  Qttrone  lemm 
lend  let^en;  -er  '^erleif)er  lend 
length  Sdnge ;  at  -  f d^Ue^lid^  7e^/ 
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Lent 


Locke 


Lent  3^aften§ett  lent 

St.  Leonards  (Suffej)  smt  le'n^rdz 

less  toentger;  -er  geringer,  !leincr 

lesson  Seftion,  Sel^rftunbe,  Selire  lesn 

lest  hamxi  nid^t  lest 

let  laffen,  oermieten  let 

letter  33urf)ftabe,  33rtef ;  -s  Siteratur, 

Siffenfc^aften  let^r 
levee  ^O'lotgenempfang  U'v^ 
level  9^it)eau ;  tt)agere(|t  ffcid^ ;  gleic^- 

mci^tg,  fd^raebenb,  unentroegt  gut; 

to  -  ebnen;  -  at  ftreben  nac^  Zev^i^ 
lever  §ebe(  tor 
levy  ®rl)ebung  le'vi 
Lewes  lu'is  [gr^f^T\ 

lexicographer  SeyifograplE)  hJcstho'-j 
liable  to  untertoorfen,  Derpflid^tet  ju 

liberal  liberal;  -ism  Stberalt§mu§ ; 
liberty  g^rei^eit  li'hrdi,  lib^Hi 

librarian  33ibltot{|efar ;  library  ^ib^ 
Itotl)ef  Whre'rim,  Imhrari 

lice  Sciufe  Ws 

license  g^rei^eit,  Ungebunben^eit, 
3iigeIloftgf eit,  ©ene!)mtgung,  ^e* 
raerbefd^ein;  -d  fongefftomert,  hz- 
red^tigt  Wsms 

lick  (etfen,  priigetn  lih 

lid  SDerfel  Zic? 

lie  liegen,  liigen;  Siige  7a'      \li'dz\ 

liege  (lord)  Sel)n§!)err,  oberfter  §err J 

lieutenant  Seutnant  Ufte'nmt 

life  Seben  Imf  [lift\ 

lift  Slufpg,   galirftu^l;  ^oc^{)eben/ 

light  leid^t(tt)tegenb)  Z^«^ 

light  Sii^t;  lid^t,  {jeHfarbig;  an= 
jiinbett,  (er)Ieud^ten;  to  -en  bitten; 
to  lighten  up  erleud^ten;  light- 
house Seud^tturm ;  lightning  ^li^ ;  | 
lightning-conductor  ^(i^ableiter 
lwt{m).  laUmoj  Jcmdvkt^r 

like  gletd^,  gleic^raie;  -ly  n)a{)rf^ein= 
Itc^ ;  -ness  2lbbtlb,  ^ilb ;  -vv^ise 
gleic^fatt§  Wk(n^s) 

Uke  gem  f)abett  la>k 

Lilly  U'h 

lily  Silie  7r^ 

limb  ®lieb  Urn 

lime  ^al!;  Sinbe  la>m 


limit  ©renje;  befd^ranfen;  -ation 
@inf  d^rdnfung ;  -ed  mtt  be= 
fd^tdnfter  §aftung  li'mH 

Lincoln  (Sincolnf f)ire ;  ^rdfibent  ber 
3Ser.  ©taaten  1809—1865)  lir^k^n 

line  Sinie,  3^^^^^*  befe^en  lam 

linen  Seinen;  20Sdfd^e  li'nm 

linger  go  gem,  gaubem  li^g^r 

linguist  ©prad£)!unb{ger  linguist 

link  ©Iteb  (einer  ^ette) ;  nerfetten  lir^k 

lion  Sott)e  Iw'sn 

lip  Sippe  7?i9 

liquor  g^Iiif figf eit ;  Siqueur  li-hr 

Lisbon  Siffabon  Uzhm 

lisp  mtt  ber  %\xnQ,z  anftogen  lisp 

list  Sifte  Zisf 

list  l^ord^en,  l^iJren;  -en  ^6ren, 
(aufd^en  list,  lisn 

literal  bud^ftdblid^,  tobrtltc^  lit^M 

literature  Siteratur;  literary  Itte= 
rarifd^  lit^rdt^^r 

httle  flein;  raentg  Ml 

live  leben,  rao^nen ;  Hving  -Seben§= 
unterlialt  liv  [Ste^  la'v\ 

live  lebenbig ;  -ly  leb^aft ;  -stock/ 

livelihood  Seben§unterl)alt ,  2lu§== 
fommen;  to  make  one's  -  fein 
2lu§!ommen  {)aben  lawlhud 

livelong  lange  bauemb  U'vloij 

livery  ^ferbei3erpflegung,  't)ermte= 
tung ;  -stable  5iJlietftatt  Iwmsteihl 

Llandudno  (20BaIe§)  hlmdvdno 

Llewellyn  (raaUifif  c|er  g^iirft)  hhe'hn 

Lloyd  loid 

lo,  loo  I  fieE)!  Zo« 

load  -Oaft,  feiirbe;   laben  7o«*d 

loaf  Satb  ^rot  louf 

loan  ^arle^en  lo^m 

lobby  3Sorl)atte,  ^f^^^^  ^^*^' 

local  ortltd^  ?o«/c9^ 

loch  @ee  (in  ©d^ottknb)  lok 

Lochiel ;  Evan  Cameron  of-  (f  d^ott. 
2tnfu!)rer  itn  Slufftanbe  gegen  ^^rom- 
raett  1652);  Donald  Cameron  of 
-  (fd^ott.  3(nfu^rer  in  ber  (Bii^la6:^t 
bei  6:uaoben  1746)  hkri 

lock  ©dt)Io§;  (Sd^leufe;  -  up  gu- 
fd^liegen;  -smith  ©d£)(offer  lok 
{sm^p) 

Locke  lok 


locomotion  —  magnificent 
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locomotion  Drtsnerdnberung,  ^ran§* 
port ;      locomotive     Sofomottue 

lodge  3©o^nung  geben;  -r  9)lteter, 
gimmerf)err ;  lodgings  mbbttcrte 
^iJltettDo^nung  lodz 
loft  (6au§=)^oben;  -y  {)oc^,  er^ 
log  ^lo^,  ^tobe  log  "[{jaben  ia/?/ 
logic  Sogif;  -al  logifd^  fo'^ii'A; 
lone  einfam;  -ly  adj.  einfam  Zo*^ 
long  lang;    -shanks  Sangbetn  Za»|, 

long  for  fid^  fel^nen  nac^  b*? 
Longfellow  (amertf .  ^i^ter,  {1882) 

lo'r^felo 
Longleat  lo''>jlit 

longitude  geogr.  Sdnge  h'ndzitjud 
look    ^It(J;     -   blt(Jen,    ausfe^en; 

-  at  bit  (fen  nad^ ;   -  for  fud^en ; 

-er-on     Qufc^auer ;     -ing-glass 

©piegel  luh 
loom  SKebftu()I  lum 
loose  lofe  ??7s 

lord  (abliger)  §err  (©.  277)  ?5r(l 
Lorrain  Sot^ringen ;  -er  Sotl^rtnger ; 

-ese  lot^ringifd^  lorm 
lose  Derlieren;   -r   3Serlterer;  loss 

3SerIuft ;  at  a  -  in  ^erlegen^eit  luz, 

luz^r^  los  [Sotterte  hi,  lot^'\ 

lot  So§,  ©d^icffal,  SJlenge;  lottery/ 
loud  laut  laud 
lough  See  (in  Q^lanb)  hk 
louse  Sau§  Zat*s 
love  Stebe;  lieben;   -er  Sieb^aber; 

-ly  (ieblic^;  -liness  Sieblic^f eit ; 

-song  Siebe§(teb  Invilm^s) 
low  niebrig,  leif e ;  -er  nteberlaff en ; 

-ness  3^tebrigfeit  Za«*  low^r 
lower  finfter  bliden  la^'^r 
Lowell  lo^'^ 
loyal  treu  ergeben ;  -ty  Untertanen* 

treue  loi'^l 
lucidity  ^lar^ eit  liisi'd't* 
lucifer  Sic^t  (in  fic^)  tragenb ;  -match 

Qiinbl^ol^c^en  lmipr{m(Ets) 
luck  ©liicf,  gufatt;  bad  -  UnglM; 

-y  glMIid^  Ivh 
Lucknow  (^orberinbienj  Wkno 
Ludgate  Hill  f8tabtt)tertel  bet  @t. 

^aiil§  in  Sonbonj  lvg4  hi'i 
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luggage  (SJeparf  Ivg^dz 
Luke  Su!a§  luk 
luminous  Icud^tenb  lumtnvs 
lunch ,      -eon     (®abe(=)3ru:^ftu(f\ 
lung  Sunge  Ivr^  [lvnts(n)f 

Lupercal  ?Jeft  beg  '^an  lu-p^*k^ 
Lusitania  (Portugal)  lus'te'WS 
lusty  in  iipptger  ^iitte  ftro^enb  IvsU 
luxury    SujuS;    luxuriant    iipptg 

Iv'ks^r',  logzu'r'dnt 
lyceum  Sgceunt  Iwsi'^m 
Lycm-gus  (9.3^b.  oor  6^^r.)  Wkdr'gvs 
Lyly  (@.  157)  li'li 
Lynn  lin 

Lynette  (©.  280)  Ime't 
lyre  Sgra ;  lyric  I^rifd^(e§  @ebid^t) ; 

lyrical    l^rifd^;     lyrist    Sgi:tfer 

ihi'^r^  li'r'k,  Wrist 

Macaulay  (f  1859)  m^k5'h 
Macbeth  10,  s 
M'Carthy  Mekarpi 
Macchiavelli  (gtorenj  1469—1527) 

Macedonian  m(fs^ddi^'n*m 
machine  SJlafd^ine;  -ry  2;rtebn)crf 

rmsin 
Mackay  (englifc^er  ©d^tiftftetler,  geb. 

1814)  m^ker 
Mackenzie  m^ke'nz' 
mackintosh    toafferbtci^ter    5iJlantel 

mcB'hnPs 
Macleod  m^klo'd 
Macpherson  npkfdr'sn 
macron  Sdngejetd^en  me*krm 
Madam    gndbige    i^xan,    gndbtgeg 

grdnlein  mtp/dmi 
mad  toU ;  -den  rafenb  mad^zn  m(B'dn 
Madeira  SJlabetra  m^dirs. 
Madras  (3Sorberinbien)  rmdrce's 
magazine  3ettf(^rtft  m«g^zi'n 
Magellan  5!JlageI^aen§  (portugteftf  d^er 

©eefal^rer,  f  1521)  m^dze'lm 
magician  SJlagter  m^dzi'sn 
magistrate  33eamter  mwdzistreH 
magnet  Magnet  mceg'nH 
magnificent  prdd^ttg ;  magnify  oer- 

gro^em;  magnitude  (55ro§e,  2(u§s 

bef)nung   mcegni'fismt  ^  mceg'ntfa*, 

mceg'wtjud 
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Mahometan  —  mate 


Mahometan  m^ho'mHdn  m¥d  \ 

maid  SJldbd^en;  -servant  Sfyiagbj 
Maidenhead  (^erffJ)ire)  mBi'drihed 
mail  ^rief  beutel,  -poft ;  -  coach  SBrtef = 

main  Ogean;  ^auptf ad^lid^ ;   -land 

geftlanb  mem 
maintain  bel^aupten;  maintenance 

Unteri)altung,  ^efbftigung  mmtem, 

mei'ntmms 
maize  9Jlai§  mm 
majestic  majeftatifd^ ;  majesty  5[Ra= 

jeftdt  m<edze'stik^  mre'dmU 
major-domo  §au§]^ofmciftcr  mef'd^^r 

dou'mo 
majority  ^el^rlieit  madzo'rU^' 
to  make  up  ferttg  madden ;  -  up 

one's  mind  fic^  feft  entfd^lie^en, 

fid^  feft  t)orne!)men 
malady  ^ran!{)ett  mce'M* 
male  mannlid^  me^i 
malicious  bo§n)i(Itg  m4i'svs 
mallet  ©d^ldgel  mcB-l4 
Malta  Wlalta ;  Maltese  au§  9Jl.  moU(i 
Malvern  (@2CS.  t)on  SOSorcefter)    1 
mamma  501ama  mcema'     [mo'v^rn] 
mammalia  (Sdugctiere  m^mei'lm 
man  bemannen ;  man-of-v^ar  ^rtegS- 

fc^iff  mcBn^  mdn^uor' 
manage    t)em)altett,    betreiben,    e§ 

ferttg  brtngen;  -  able  (leid^t)  ju 

iianb^aben,  lenffam ;  -r  feef(^dft§^ 

flitter  mcB'nidz,  -  9&^,  -s^- 
Manchester  (Sancaf l^ire) ;  -ianism 

^and^eftertunt  mce'nhsUr^  mcen-\ 
Manhattan  mmhce'tm  [hsti'ridmzm] 
manhood  SJlannbaftigteit  mce'nhud 
manifest  offenbar;   offenbaren,   be- 

funben,  an  ben  iag  (egen ;  -ation 

^unbgebung  m^mfesteisn,  mcE'n^'fest 
manifold  mannigfalt  me'wfouM 
Manitoba  (^anaba)  mmniUla' 
mankind  9Jlenfd^I)eit  (©.  279)  mcen\ 
manly  mdnnlid^  mmnli  [Mi'nd] 
manner  SIrt  unb  2Betfe,  @itte  mcBn3r 
mannerism  ^iinftelei,  9J^aniertertl)ett 

mcB'mnzm 
mansion     §errenfi^ ;      M-House 

(2lmt§n)o^nung  be§  Sorb  50^a^or 

in  Sonbon)  mcensn  hdt^s 


mantle  ^Jlantel ;  ©litl^ftrumpf ;  -piece 

^aminfimg  mm'ntl 
manufacture  ^anbanfertigung ;  an* 

fertigen,  fabrijieren ;  -r  g^abrifant 

mcRnjufce'M^r^  ^fce'ks^r^r 
manuscript  §anbf  d^rift  ma'njuskript 
many  Dtele ;  a  good  -  ^iemlid^  t)tete 

mem  [ftdnber  mcep'st<end\ 

map   Sanbfarte;    -stand   Garten*) 
mar  r)erberben,  cerpfufc^en  mar 
marble  SJlarmor  marhl 
march   SJlarfd^;   ntarfd^ieren  maHs 
Margate  (^ent)  margst 
margin  9^anb  mar'dzm 
mariner  Seemann;  -'s  compass  See- 

fontpa^  mce'rin^r 
maritime  jur  @ee  gel^iirig  mce'rH'm 
mark  50^er!mal,  Qiel  ?0^ar!e,  3^^!^^'^ 

9^ote;   anmerfen,  begetd^nen,  au§== 

geid^nen  mark 
Mark  5SJlarcu§  mark 
Marlow^e  mar'lo^ 
market  5D^ar!t  marht 
Marlborough  0Rarm)  mar'lhoro 
Marmion  (9^ame)  maxmidn 
marquis  5Dlarfgraf  mar'k%^s 
marriage  ^od^jeit,  §eirat;   marry 

l^etraten  mrE'r'dz,  mcer* 
marshal  9Jlarf<^a((;  otbnen  rnars^ 
martial  friegerifrf)  mar^^f 
marvellous  raunberbar  marv^hs 
masculine  (gramm.j  ntdnntid^ 
mask  5iJla§fe ;  -er  maSfierte  ^erfon 

mask  [me>sn\ 

mason  ^aurer;   -ry  ^Jlauerraer!/ 
masquerade  9Jla§ferabe  mctsk^md 
mass  50^effe  mas        [mas^  mce'sw) 
mass  SJlaff e,  5i}lenge ;  -ive  gebiegenj 
Massachusetts  (Staat,  U.  S  Am.) 

m<^s4su's4s 
massacre  nieberme^eln  mm's^k^r 
mast  SJlaft  mast 
master  §err,  ?Uletfter,  Sei)rer  ((5.277); 

-ry  9Jleifterfc^aft;  -ly  meifterl^aftj 
mat  5[Ratte  mat  mast»rf 

match    Qunb^olg;    SOSettfpiel;    bag 

einem  anbem  ^leid^fommenbe,  bie 

paffenbe  ^artie;  pfammenpaffen, 

paaren;  -less  unoergleid^lid^  meets 
mate  @efdl)rte;  (SJel^ilfe,  5iJlaat  me>t 


material  —  migration 
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material   ©runbftoff;  roirtfd^afttii^ 

mathematical  matF)eTnattf  d^ ;  mathe- 
matician ^at^ematifer ;  mathe- 
matics 9Jlatl)ematif  m'j'pmKB'tik^^^ 
mcBp^mceti'sn,  nKEpmice't^hs 

matter  3!Jlaterte,  (Stoff,Urfad^e,  ©ad^e, 
Slngelegenl^ett ;  no  matter  gang 
gleid^  mcE'Ur 

Matthew  5iJlatt^du§  mm'pju 

Mauretania  mdr4e>'nia 

maxim  ©runbfa^  mceksim 

Maximilian  SJlayimilian  nK^ksmi'hdn 

maj^ower  2Bei§b orn  mei'flmir 

mayor  ^iirgermeifter  ml^r 

meadow  2Btefe  medo 

meagre  mager  mig^r 

meal  SJla^Igeit  mil 

mean  gering,  ntebrtg,  gentetn  rmn 

mean  bebeuten,  tnetnen;  beabfti^* 
tigen;  ^ing  35ebeutung  mm,  rnvwr^ 

means  ^IRittel ;  by  all  -  jebenf aH§  ; 
by  no  ^feine^rocgS ;  in  the  mean- 
time injioif  d^en ;  meanwhile 
mittlerroetle  minz,  mmhua'i 

measure  Wa%  3Jla§regeI;meff  enmci^r 

meat  5(etfc^(=Spetfe)  mit 

mechanic  §anbn)erfet;  -al  mec^a= 
mf(^;  -s"  3}led^amf  m^kce'm]c{4) 

medal  ^ebaille  medf 

Medford  me'dprd 

mediaeval  mtttelalterUd^  m^dn'v^ 

medicine  2(rjnei,  igeilfunbc;  medi- 
cinal ^eilfrdftig,  2lrjenet=  medsm, 
m^di'S'n^i 

meditate  iiberlegen ;  meditation 
^etrac^tung;  meditative  be* 
trad^tenb  me'd*t&t ,  med*te*'§n, 
me'd'tH'v 

mediterranean  mittelldnbifd^  med'- 
Urei'wm 

medium  9JlitteI;  mtttler  mid'om 

Medway  (S'^ebenfl.  b.  2:F)emfe)  med'^et 

meet  ( juf  amtnen)treff  en ,  ^treten ; 
with  begegnen;  -inghouse  ^Ser- 
fammlungg',  ^etl)au§  mit 

meet  angenteffen  mit         [me'ihirnX 

Melbourne    (3Sictorta,    Sluftralienj 

melody  ^iJlelobie  me'l^d» 

melt  f(^meljen  melt 


member  SD^tglieb  memh^ 
memoir  ^enffd^rift  Seben§gef^tc^te 

plur.  ^en!n)iirbigfetten  me'mu§r 
memorable  benfroiirbtg;  memorial 
@rinnerung§getd^  en ;        ^  enfntol ; 
memory    ®ebdd^tni§ ,    3lnben!en 
me'm^rdbl,  memor^dl^  me'm^i 
mend  auSbeffern,  fliden  mend 
mental  geiftig,  ®eifteg=  menH 
mention  errod^nen  mensn 
mercantile   faufmdnnifd^  mdr-J^ntil 
mercer  ©d£)nittn)arenl)dnbler  mdrs^r 
merchandise  ^aufmannggut ;  mer- 
chant ^ro§f aufntann ;  merchant- 
man ^auffa^rtetfd^tff  mdr'tsmda*e^ 
mdr'tsmt 
Mercia  (altengl.  ^onigretd^)  mdr^a 
mercury  Oued jtlber  md'rUj^* 
mercy  SSarmljerjigfeit  mdrsi 
mere  bIo§,  nur  mi^r         [m^ri'dt^ny 
meridian    9J^tttagg=,     -8dngen!ret§/ 
merit  (tntette!tuette§)  3Serbienft  me'rH 
mermaid  ©irene,  Sfeaffemije  war*.l 
merry  frij^ltd^  mert  [m^id] 

message  SBotfd^aft  mesidz 
Messias  9Jleffta§  m^sai'^s 
Messrs    (=    messieurs)    ©.  119 

m€'S*»*;S,   me'sj^rz 
metaphorical  bilblid^  met^fo'riJc^l 
metal  SJletaU  metl 
metaphysics  meUfi'z^ks 
mete  junteff  en,  juteil  roerben  (aff  en  mit 
method  (Se^r=)3SerfaE)ren  mepod 
metre   3Jleter,   SJletrum;    metrical 

metrifc^  mit^r^  me'triM 


metropolitan  Ijauptftdbtifc^  m4ro-'\ 
mice  5[Rdufe  mcvs  [po'htdn] 

Michael  Wi^dil  mai'M 
Michaelmas  9Jltd^aelt§feft  mi'Mmtes 
Michigan  (©taat,  U.  S.  A.)  mi's^gm 
'mid  ^  amid 
midday  SJlittag ;  midnight  SJlitter- 

nad^t  mi'ddef,  midnaH 
middle  9Jlitte  nttttel;  -ages  TOttel= 

alter ;  midst  '^xiit ;  midsummer 

^oc^fommer  midl,  mid 
Midlothian  =  Edinburgshire  mid- 

loii'didn 
might  SJlac^t;  -y  md^ttg  ma^t 
migration  3Banberung  matgre*'sn 
6* 
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mild 


monument 


mild  tntlb;  -ness  5iJltlbe  mmid 

mile  SJletle  mmi 

Milford  (in  2Bale§)  mrif^rd 

military  tnilitdrifc^  mi'lHrn 

militia  Sanbrae^r  mili's& 

milk  5D^it(^;  melfen  milh 

mill  5Jliii)Ie,  gabri!;  -er  SJliiaer  mil 

Milton  miltm 

mind  @eift,  ©inn;  to  have  a -^ 
Suft  !)aBen ;  to  make  up  one's  - 
ft(^  entf (^tiegen ;  to  -  aufpaffen 
auf,  bea(i)ten;  fic^  etroaS  madden 
au§,  33ebenfen  tragen  mamd 

mine  33ergn)er!;  -r  33ergmann, 
©rubenarbeiter  mam 

mineral  5[RineraI  mi'fm-di 

mingle  oemtif^en  miojgi 

mining  ^ergbau  mamioj 

minister  Wiener  ®otte§,  ^aftor, 
?iJltnifter  mi'wsUr 

minor  fleiner,  geringer ;  -ity  SJlinber^ 
l^ett  mam^r^  mamo'rHi 

minstrel  Spielmann,  ©anger  minstrH 

mint  SJliinje,  ?!Jlun§ftdtte  mint 

minus  mtnu§  ma^'nvs 

minute  5iJltnute;  minute  bi^  m§ 
fletnfte  genau,  umftanbltc^  min't-^ 
mmm't 

miracle  SQBunber  mt'r^M 

mirror  (Spiegel  mi'r^r 

misbehaviour  Unge§ogent)eit  mishi- 

miscellaneous  t)ermif(i)t  mis^le^'wos 
misconception   falfd^e   ^SorfteUung, 

Qrrtunt  misJcmse'psn 
misconduct  unef)ren|afte§  S5ene{)men ; 

ft(^    fc^Ied^t    fiil^ren   m'sko'nd^kt, 

P  m^skmdv'M 
misfortune  UngIii(J  mtsfor'tsm 
miser   @ei§f)al§;   -ly  geigig  mmz^' 
miserable     elenb;     misery    ©lenb 

rnVz^r^hl,  miz^r* 
misprint  ^rudfe^Ier  misprint 
mispronounce     falfc^     au^fprec^en 

misprmau'ns 
miss  oemtiffen,  t)erfef)Ien  mis 
Miss  g^rciulein 
missile  SOSurfgefc^og  mis^i 
missionary  ?!)liffionar  misfm-i 
Missouri  misun 


mist  9^ebe(  mist 

mistake  3^e!)ler,  oerraed^feln ;  to  be 

-n  \\6)  irten  mtsteik 
mistletoe  5!Jliftel  mi'zUou 
mistress  §errtn  mistr^s 
Mitchell  (engl.  9ieifenber)  mits^i 
mix  ntif  d^en ;  -  up  Dern)ect)f  eln ;  -ture 

SJlifd^ung  m'ksv'p,  mVHar 
moan  fto{)nen  moun 
moat  breiter  SOSaffetgraben  urn  ein 

befeftigtes  S(i)Io§  moH 
modal  md^'dc^l 
mode  Slrt,  3Beife  mo^d 
model    3SotbtIb,    ^ufter,    ^obeE; 

nad^bilben,  formen  modi 
modern  neujettig ;    -  ize  geitgemdg 

umarbetten  modern         [mo'd^faiy 
modify  abdnbern,  ndi)er  beftimmen/ 
mogul  5[Rogul  mogvij  mowgui 
Mohican  SiJlo^ifaner  mouhrkm 
moist  feudal;   to   -en   anfeuc^ten; 

-ener    SJlarf enanf eud^ter ;    -ure 

3^eud^ttgfeit  moist^  moi'sUy  mo'smr^ 

moiStS^r 

moment   31ugenblic^;    -ous    bcbeu? 

tung§t)o(l  mdu'm^ni,  m^me'ntvs 
monarch  Wonaxd);   -y  ?iJlonarc^ie 

mo'n»r]c^  mo'n^rki 
monastery  ^lofter,  monastic  mbn- 

C^ifd^  mo'mstdrt^  mm(B'stik 
monetary  50flung=;  -unit5D^iinjeini)ett 

mv'mtdri  {jumt)  [mv'ni\ 

money  ®elb;  -lender  @elbt)erlei^erj 
monitor  ©rma^ner 
monk  5D^ond^ ;  -ish  ntonc^tfdE)  mv'nfc 
monkey  Slffe  mmjk^ 
monologue    ©elbftgefprdd^  mo-n4^g 
monopolize  allein  ben  §anbel  ^aben  ; 

monopoly     Slttein^anbel     ynmo'- 

p^la^z,  m^no'p^i 
monosyllabic  mon^silce'hik 
monotheistic  mon^pn'st'k 
monotony  ©intbnigfeit  mono'tmi 
Monroe  1758 — 1831  mmrou' 
monster  Unge^^euer  monster 
Montana  (U.  S.  A.)  mmta'mi 
month  SJlonat  mvnp 
Montreal  (5?anaba)  mmtrio'i 
monument  ^enfmal;  -al  benfntal* 

artig,  ©ebenf-  mo'm^m^nt,  ^me'ntH 


mood  —  napkin 
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mood  (gram.)  5iJlobu§  mud 

mood  ©emutSoerfaffung  mud 

moon  5!Jlonb  mun 

moor  ?[Roor  mu^r 

moor  Dertdueti,   fefttnad^en;   -ings 

3Sertduung ,      §af  enanfer     mu^r^ 

miiri^z 
Moore  (irif d)er  ^td^ter,  tl852)  mu^r 
Moors  {plur.)  'iik  Lauren  mu^rz 
moral  bte  ©ittlic^f  eit  forbemb,  fMid^- 

Qut;  morals  @itten  mo'r^l; 
moreover  au^erbem  moro^'v^r 
Moreton  Bay  (3(uftra(ien)  mdrtmhe'' 
morn,  morning  SJlorgen  morni'ij 
Morris  mo'r'S 
mortal  fterblid);   -ity  ©terblid^feit 

morH^  mortce'W 
Mortimer  mortim^r 
Mortlake  mortlek 
Moselle  SD^ofel  mogei 
Moses  mous'z 
mosquito  5D^o§fito  m^skvto 
moss  9Jloo§  mos 
mother  9Jlutter  mvd^r 
motion  ^etoegung;  motive  beroegenb, 

^rieb= ;  motor  ^eraeger,  beraegenbe 

^raft   ^raftmaf diitre ;   to   motor 

burd^     einen     50^otor     antreiben 

mo^sfiy  moHw,  md^t^ 
Motley  mo'th 

mould  gonn,  (SJeftetl  mouid 
moulder  mob  em  mo^d^r 
mound  ^antnt,  ©rbraall  ma^nd 
mount    ^erg;    (f){n)auffteigen,    be= 

ftetgen,  auffteUen,  montieren;  to  be 

-ed  berttten  fein  mamt 
mountain  33erg;   -pipe  ^ubelfacf; 

-eer  33ergbeit)of)ner,  ^od^ldnber; 

-ous  gebirgig  ma^mtm^  ma^^fii'm^r, 

mau'nf'nos 
mourn  trauem ;  -er  Seibtragenber ; 

-ful   trauertJoH;    -ing   Straueri 
mouse  SiKau§  ma^s  [mdmfuif 

moustache  Sd^nurrbart  m^stas 
mouth  ?[Runb,  SJlxinbung  ma^p 
movable  betueglid^ ;  move  beraegen, 

oetgiel^en,    umjieljen;    move    on 

(ftd^)    DorTt)drt§    bercegen;    -up 

f)eraufru(f  en;  movement  ^eroegung 

muv^iyt^  muv^  muvmmt 


Mr.  fprtd^  mist^  (@.  277)  ipetr 

MSS  =  Manuscripts 

mud     ©ct)lamm,     ©d^tnu^;     -dy 

fd^tnu^tg  mvd  [-tui^  mvfi\ 

muffle   utnroidfeln;   -r  §alsbinbej 
mule  5iJlaultter  miui 
multiphcation  SSerutelfdttigung ;  to 

multiply     Deroielfdltigen    mvW- 

ph'ke'sn,  mvit^pW  [mvnts\ 

munch    gietig,    fc^nta^enb    fauenj 
municipal  ftdbtifd^;  -clerk  ?0^agi= 

ftrat§f  efretdr;  municipality  @tabt= 

bel^brbe  mjuni's^p^i  ^  miuwsipce'lit* 
Murray   (©.   6   gu^n.,   geb.  1837) 

mv'r^ 
(Mount)  Murchison  (^erg  in  British 

Columbia,  4810  m  {)0c|)  mdr'ts'sn 
murder  ermorben  m^rd^r 
Muriel  (^Uldbd^enname)  mmrH 
murmur  murren  mdrm^ 
muscle  ?[Uu§!el  mvsl 
muse   3Jtufe;   -um  ?!Jlufeum  mjuz, 

mmzi'vm 
music  5iJlufit  ^al  muftf alif  d^ ;  -ian 

^O^uftfer  mju'Z'k,  mmzl'sn 
musket  gltnte; -eer  ?iJlu§fetier  w»sA;'^ 
mussulman  ?[Rufe(mann   rnvs^tman 
mustard  5[Roftridt)  mnsprd 
muster  Slnfammeln,  @auf e,  ^rupp ; 

(ftd^)    gut    9Jlufterung    famtneln, 

aufbringen  mmt^r 
mute  ftumm  mjut 
mutinous       meutertf  d^ ;       mutiny 

50^euterei  mmtmvs,  mjutm 
mutton  §ammelf(eifd^  mntn 
mutual  [(fid^)    gegenfeitig    (fud^enb) 

mmtsudl 
myrtle  ^r)rte  mMl 
mystery  ®  e^eitnniS;  5!Jlt)ftertutn,  geift- 

lid^e^  ©d^aufpiel;  mysterious  ge- 

l^etmniSooU  mrst^r'',  mistrrios 
j  mystic  m^ftifd^,  bunfel  mi'stth 

j  myth  5iJl^t{)e  mi/ 

i 

nail  Nagel  ne'i 
j  naked  nadt  ne>k>'d 
I  name  S^atne,  nennen ;  -sake  S^amenS^ 
'       Detter;  -ly  ndmltd^  ne>m 
'  Napier  (§afen,  9fieu=(5eelanb)  ne^pUr 
I  napkin  (Seroiette,  ^u6^  ncep'hm 
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narration  —  note 


narration  ©rjdl^lung;  narrative  er^ 
gal^Ienb  n<^rei'sn,  nce'rHtv 

narrow  eng,  fnapp  ncB'ro 

nasty  gatftig,  efell^aft  nasU 

Natal  n^tcB-i 

Nathanael  n^pm'n^dl 

nation  35oIf;  national  national; 
-ity  9^ationalitdt  neiln ,  nce's^ndi^ 
ncesmce'ht' 

native  eingeboren,  ein^eimifc^  neHw 

natural  natiirlid^;  nature  '^atux 
ncR'tswdl^  net'tW 

naught  ^uU;  -y  unartig  not 

nautical  nautifd^;  -mile  ©eenteile 
n5'Pk»i 

naval  ©ee-,  ©c^ip-,  SJlarine- ;  navi- 
gable f (f)iffbar,  befal^rbar,  lenfbar ; 
navigation  ©(^iffal)rt ;  navigator 
(Sc^tffer;  navy  3^Iotte  new^i,  nce'v^- 
gdhi,  n<^vigei'sn^  nce'vig&Ur^  nem 

near    nal^e;    -ly    betnal^e;    -ness 

neat  rein,  reinlid^  mt 

necessary  nbtig;   necessitate  not:= 

rcenbig  madden;  necessity  ^oU 

roenbigf eit ,     S5eburfni§    ne'ses9r\ 

nese'sUe't,  nese's*b  • 
neck  DfZatfen,  §al§;  -lace  §al§!ette 

neh,  nekhs 
necromantic  totenbefd^rcbrenb,  jau? 

berifd^  nekromce'nUh 
need  33eburfni§,  9^ot;  braud^en,  be= 

bitrfen  md 
needle  (9^d{)=)9^abel  nidi 
needy  bebitrftig  mdi 
negative    negatttj;   negation    3}er^ 

neinung  ne'g4w,  n^gei'sn 
neglect  oemai^ldfftgen,  negligence 

ylad^Idfftgfeit  n^glekt,  ne'glidzms 
negro  9^eger  nigro 
neighbour  S'lad^bar;  -hood  ^Rac^- 

barf d^aft ;  -ing  benac^bart  ^e«6»r^ 
neither pro»^.  feiner  oon  beibenw<2«vf3r 
Nelson  1758—1805  nelsn 
nephew  9^effe  ne'vji* 
nerve  5Rert),  ©eelenru{)e  mw 
net  9fle^;  network  (^eflec^t,   9^e^* 

n)er!  net 
nether  world  Unterroelt  ne'd^r 
neuter  fdc^lic^  njut»r 


never    ntema(§;    -theless    nid^tg^ 

beftoraentger  ne'V9r(Mes) 
new    neu;     -comer    3ln!i5mmltng 

nM('kt)m9r)         [1862)  nM'hduit) 
Newbolt  (Qurtft  unb  ^td^ter,  geb.j 
Newcastle   (S^ortl^umbriaj  nmka'si 
Newfoundland  10, 2 
Newhaven  nmh&'vm 
news  S^ad^rid^t;    -paper   3^^tog 

n3uz{'peip9r) 
nice  nett,  fetn,  nieblid^  nws 
niche  SOSanboertiefung  nU^ 
Nicholas  ^flifolaug  ni'koUs 
nickel  '^idd  niki 
nickname   mit    einem   ©pottnamen 

belegen,  fd^impfen  ni'knBim 
niece  ^x6:^it  nis 
nigh  betna()e  nai 

night  9^ad^t  naU  [nohrVt\  n6i*bl\ 
nobility  Slbel;  noble  ebel,  abeligj 
noise  Sdrm ;  noisy  gcrduf (^doU  no^z 
nominal  nut  bem  Seamen  nac^,  an- 

gebltd^  no'mm4 
nominate  emennen  no'mm&t 
non  Sil\6)i'  non 
non-descript    unbefttmmbar    no'n- 

diskript 
none  niemanb  nvn 
non-finite  infinit  no'nfmaH 
nook  2Bin!eI  nuk 
noon  SJlittag  nun 
nor  aud^  ni^t,  nod^  nor 
Norfolk  (©raff^aft)  norf^k 
normal  normal; 
Norman  S^omxanne;   normdnnifd^ ; 

-dy  bie  S^ormanbie  normdn 
north  D^orben;   -erly,  -em  nbrb= 

1x6);  Northman  9^orntanne  norp^ 

nord»rli^  nord^rn^  norpmm 
Northbrook  nor'pbruk 
Northumbria   (altengl.    ^ontgreid^) 

ndrpr)'ml)r^& 
northwards  norbn)drt§  nor-pu^rd^ 
Norway  9^orn)egen  nor-n^i 
Norwood  ffiibl.  3Sorftabt  Sonbon§)\ 
nose  ^i^afe  no^z  [no^'undf 

note  2Beife,  ©efang,  5Jlotig,  Qeid^en, 

?Olcr!geidt)en,    55emer!ung,    ^anf- 

note ;  —book  SJlerf bud^ ;  —paper 

33rtefpapier ;  —worthy  bemerfenS* 


to  note  —  oppose 
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Ttjert;  to  note  Bemetfen;  noted 

for  beru{)mt  roegen  nd^t,  no^it'd 
nothing  ni(^t§  wo/'>j 
notice    Sefanntmac^ung ;    beac^ten, 

benterfen  ndi*t's  [no»sn\ 

notion  35egrtff,  ^^orfteUung,  ©ebanfej 
Nottingham  (3^otttng{)aTnff)tre)  no'- 

t'tyem  [7iofuidst(e'ndfv\ 

notwithstanding  ungead^tet,   tro|j 
nought  =  naught  9^ul(  not 
noun   Slotnen,    Subftantto,  §aupt= 

Nova  Scotia  S^eu-Sd^ottlanb  (^ro- 
mnj  Don  ^anaba)   not*v(i  skd^*'sm 

novel  neu,  ungerab^nlic^ ;  9toman, 
-ist   Otomonfc^nftfteHet  no'vl('St) 

no  w  je^t :  -adays  ^eutjutage  na^'^dBiz 

nowhere  mrgenb§  nd^^^ii"- 

nucleus  ^em  nm'khvs 

nuisance  Ungutrdgttc^f eit ,  SSefi^d- 
bigung,  33erunreinigung  nmsms 

number  S^utnmet,  Qa^I,  3Ser§ ;  3dl)len ; 
numeral  S'^Ww'ort ;  numerous 
3a!)lret(^  nvmb^r^  njum^r^,  wUmn'os 

nun  ^onm  nvn 

nurse  3(mnie;  -ry  3^1^^  ^inber- 
ftube,  ^unftgdrtnexet  mrs 

oak  ©ic^e;  -en  eti^en  du]c(m) 

oar  S^tuber  .or 

oath  @tb ;  to  take  an  -  einen  @ib 
ablegen  o"/ 

oats  pZzer.  §afer  owfe  §  33 

Oban  (©c^ottlanb)  o»bm 

obedience  ©el^otfam ;  obedient  ge= 
J)orfam;  to  obey  ge^ord^en  ^hr- 
dians^  ^be' 

object  ©egenftanb,  3^^^/  £)hiztt ;  ©in^ 
fpruc^  er^cben;  -ion  @infpru(^, 
©tnrocnbung:  -ive  fac^Iid^  o'hdzekt, 
t"  jhdse'kt,  -fhdze'ktsn,  ^idse'kt'r 

oblige  r)erpflirf)ten  ■>Uaidz 

oblique  f^ief,  fc^rdge  -^Uvk 

obscure  bunfel  ^hskM^r 

observe  beobai^ten ;  -r  SSeobac^ter  ; 
observation  ^eobac^tung ;  obser- 
vatory ©temroarte  ^hzdrv,  ^hz^r- 
v&'sn^  ■ibzdr'v4^ri 

obsolete  oeraltet  o'hs^H 

obtain  erlangen  Mem 


obverse  33ilbfette  ^ivdrs 

occasion  QSeranlaffung  (@.  277); 
-al  ge(egentltd)  o^eizm 

occupation  33cf c^dftigung ;  occupy 
(ben  ^(a^)  einnef)tnen  (con),  be^ 
fc^dftigen  ohupet'sn,  o'kmpa' 

occur  fic^  ereignen,  begegnen ;  -rence 
(Sreignis  ^kdr 

ocean  SOSeltmeer;  Oceana  d»sn,  m'm<i 

odd  ungerabc  od 

ode  Dbc  di*d 

odour  2Bo{)Igeruc^,  ^uft  a«t??>- 

Odyssey  Ob^ffec  o'dise^ 

off  abfcit^  Don^  in  ber  9^d|e  Don  of 

offence  ^eleibigung,  ^tgemi^; 
offend  beleibigen;  offensive  be- 
(etbtgenb  ofens,  ^fend,  ^fe'nsw 

offer  Sngebot;  bar-,  anbietcn  of^ 

office  3rmt,  ©ef^dpfteae,  bureau; 
^ienftlciftung ;  -r  ^eamter,  Dffi= 
jter;  official  amtlic^,  ^eamter, 
^eanittn  o'f'S,  o'fis^r,  ^fi's^i 

offspring  S^ac^fommenfd^aft  o'fspnij 

often  oft  ofn 

oil  DC  blen  5*^ 

old  olt ;  of  -  Don  olter^^ev ;  —fashio- 
ned altmobifc^  o^^ld 

olive  DIbaum  o'hv 

omission  Slu^Iaffung;  to  omit  =  to 
leave  out  auslaffen  ^mi'sn,  ^mit 

onmibus  DmntbuS  o'mnibH 

omnipotence   Sldmac^t    omm'potms 

on  prep,  an,  auf;  adv.  Dorn)drt§, 
roeiter 

once  einftmalS ;  at  -  fof ort  ^vns 

at  one  cintg 

one-eyed  eindugtg  «»*w  aid 

only  a£?j.  aUetnig ;  adv.  nur,  erft  omli 

Lake  Ontario  Cntario=@ee   ^w^ir*© 

onto  §  106  S8em.  ow^? 

onward(s)  Donodrt^,  roeiter  5*w«  '»v^(^;) 

open  offcn,  offnen,  erbffnen  o^pn 

opera  Dper  o'pm^ 

operation  ^Birffanxf  eit ;  Unter- 
nef)mung,  ^Berric^tung  op^rEi'^n 

opinion  3J^einung  ^pi'nim 

opium  Opium,  fif^o^nfaft  o^pii^n 

opportunity  ®elegen!)eit  ip^Hju'riiU 

oppose  entgegentreten,  4^^^^?  ^^^ 
-d  bie  (Begner;  opposite  gegen^ 
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opposition  —  pad 


itberliegenb ;    opposition    SOSibcr^ 

ftanb  3^5"^,  oy»zf't^  opm'sn 
oppress  bebrdngcn  ^pre's 
opprobrious   fd^impflid^    opro^'brivs 
optimistic ,    optimism    opP'mi'st% 

o'ptim^zm 
opulence  %vSiz  o'pmlms 
or  ober  5^ 

oracle  203ei§fagung,  gottlid^e  Dffen-l 
oral  tnunbli(i)  or^i    [barung  o'r^MJ 
Orange  Dranien  o'rmdz 
orange  2lpf elftne,  orangef atben ;  -ry 

o'rmdz,  orce'ndzm 
oration  S^ebe ;  orator  S^lebner  orei'srij 

orchard  £)bftgarteti  oH^^rd 

order  Drben;  Orbnung,  SSefel^l;  in 

-to  urn  ju;  orbnen,   etnri(^ten, 

befel^len,  beftetten  ord^r 
ordinalnumber  Drbnung§ga{)I  ordm^i 
ordinary  gen)ol)nlt(^  ordmdrt 
Oreb  (|)oreb,  2lr ab ten)  or^b 
organ  Organ,   Drgel;   -ism;  -ize 

orbnung§ma§ig    einrid^ten    >p'w, 

or'gmf'zm,  or'gmws 
Oriel  o'r^'di 

Orient,  oriental  o'r^'dnt,  or^e'nH 
origin  Urfprnng,  gerfunf t ;  -al  ur- 

fpriinglidt),  eigenartig ;  -ality  Ur= 

fpriinglti^f eit ;    -ate  ^eroorrufen, 

f  d^affen ;     entfpringen ,    entfte!)en 

o'ridim ,      ^ri'dgm^i ,     ^dsmee'W, 

ori'dzin&t 
Orkney-Islands  Drfnei^-^nf eln  orhn^ 
Orleans     Orleans     in    granfteid^ 

=  or'hdns]    New-    in    3lntertfa 

ornament ,  -ation  3Ser§terung, 
(B^mud ;  to  ornament  f c^ntiidfen ; 
-al  pirn  ©d^mud  bicnenb  ormmmt, 
orn^me'nUi 

orphan  SOSaife  orfm 

Orthography,  orthographical  drp'- 
gr^P\  orpogrce'fM 

Osborne  (^nfel  20Stg^t)  ozh^rn 

Othello  oupe'lo 

otherwise  anber^,  fonft  vd^rua^z 

ottave  Cttaoa  otava 

Ottoman  o't^mcen 

ounce  Unge  (31,103  ©rmmn)  a^ns 


Ouse  (glu^)  uz 

outcome  @rgebni§  m'tk^m 

outdo  iibertreffen  mtdu' 

outdoor  brau^en  mt'dor 

outer  §  55  a^t^r 

outing  91u§flug  a^-Ufj 

outlaw  ®cd(f)teter  awtlo 

outlive  iiberleben  autli'v 

outlook  ©eftd^tSraeite,  ^l\d  in  bic 

Jerne  awtlujc 
outlying    nad^    au^en    \)\n    (iegenb 

Outram  (cngl.   g^elb^err    f    1863) 
u'tr^m  [sa'd) 

outside  3lu§enfettc;  augeri)alb  mt'-] 
outworn  abgenu^t  m4^orn 
oval  o^i'vH 

over  iiber  oiiv^r         [{)alten  dinw5'\^ 
overawe     burd^     '^ux6)t     nieber=:j 
overcast  beberfen  ouv^rM'st 
overcoat  Ubergiei^er  o^v^ricout 
overcome  uberrcaltigen 
overflow  uberflie^en,  -laufen;  -ing 

uberfd£)n)englid£)  owv^rfiou 
overhead  broben  o^v^frJie'd 
overhear  belaufd^en  om^rhw 
overladen  iiberlaben  ouvMet'dm 
overlook  iiberblidfen  o^vMu'Tc 
oversleep  uerfd^Iafen  o^v^rsUp 
overseer2luffe^er,3]ern)altero«*t;5»s^3>- 
overtake  ein^^oten  ouv»rt&'h 
overthrow  umftiir^en  ouv^rprow 
overweening  bitnfel^aft  eingebitbet 

overwork  Itberbiirbung ;  iiberbiirben J 
owe  fd^ulbig  fein,  oerbanfen ;  owing 

to  ban!  o«,  ow^j 
owl  ®u(e  aw^ 

own  eigen;  -er  (Sigentiimer  own 
ox  Od^fen  ohs,  oxen  (plur.) 
Oxford  (Oi'forbfl)ire)  ohsprd 
oyster  3lufter  o'st^^ 

pace  ©d^ritt  peis 

pacific    friebfertig,    ru{)tg;    pacify 

berut)tgen  p«si'f%  prn's^fw 
pack     ein=,    gufantmenpadfen ,    ein- 

pferd^en ;  -age  (^^Tf^'&dpceh.pce'hidz 
packet  ^afet  pcBht 
pad  ^olfterfacf,  4iffen  pcBd 


Paddington  —  pause 
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Paddington  (6tabtteil  Sonbon§)\ 
pagan  E)eibnif4  pe''gm  [p(B'd">jtmi 
page  @eite  pe'ds  [p<B'dsmtr\ 

pageant  2lufpu^;  -ry  (SeprangeJ 
padishah  Cberl)crrf^er  (a  title  of 

the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  of 

the  shah  of  Persia)  pa'dtsa 
pain   Sc^mers,  Ctual,  ^xi^e;   -ful 

fd^merslic^  pem,  pemfH 
paint    malen;    -er    3Jlaler;    -ing 

3JlaIerei,  ©emdlbe  pemt 
pair  ^aar  phr 
palace  ^alaft ;  palatial  palaftartig ; 

pcehSj  pcele*s^ 
palate  (SJautnen  pcE'lH 
pale  bleic^  pe^i 

pall-mall  9Jla{lfpteI=33a^n  pehne'l 
palm  ^altne;  §anbfldd^e;  -y  patmen^l 
Palos  (fpan.gafen)i)«^s  [x^x^pam] 
paltry  lutnpig,  fldglic^  poUn 
Pamela  p<^m%'la 
pamphlet  glugf  d^rift ;  -eer  ^ainp]^le= 

tift  pce'mflH,  ^tr^-         [pce'nkr^s) 
Pancrace   ^eiliger   ^an!ratiu§     j 
pane  (®(a§=)(Sd^etbe  pern 
paper  papier,  Q^^^^^^Q  petp^ 
paradise  ^arabie^  pce'r^daf'z 
paradigm  (8.  276)  pce'r^d^m 
paragraph   Slbfd^mtt;  3Ibfa^;  neue 

Qeile  pce'r^grdf 
parallel  parallel ;  -ogram  ^arallelo= 

gramtn  pwr^ei,  pcerde'logrdm 
parapet    ^rxiftung ,    auf gemauerter 

©eitenfteig,  ^iirgerfteig  pce'r^4 
paraphrase  utnfc^reiben  pce'r^frefs 
parcel  *jpafet  pars^i 
parchment  ^ergament  paHsmmt 
pardon  3]erget^ung,  Derjei^en  pardn 
parents    ©Item;    parentage   §er= 

funft  plrmts,  p^re'nt^dz 
parentheses  plur.  runbe  ^latnmem 

0;    sing,    parenthesis;    parens 

thetical     eingefiigt    p(ermpH*Mj 

p^e'np^sis  [p9ri'm\ 

Paris   ^ari§;   -ian  parif er  p^T's J 
parish  ^farre;  ^trd^fpiel  pcp'ins 
parliament  ^^arlament ;  -ary  butd^ 

ba§    ^arlament    feftgefe^t;    mit 

eigenem      Variant  ent     parhmdnty 

•me'nt^ri 


parse  bie  SOBortflaffen  (Stebeteile) 
unb  bie  grammattfd^c  ^b^dngigfeit 
ber  eingelnen  SOSorter  im  @a^e  be* 
ftimtnen  pcirz 

part  Stetl,  9lolle;  abreifen,  fid^  lo§= 
ret^en;  -ial  teilroeife;  partetifd^; 
-iciple  ^artijtptum  -icipial ;  -icle 
^artifel;  -icular  ©injelljeit;  be* 
fonber;  genau,  jci^arf;  -ing 
^rennung;  -ly  teilioeife;  -ner 
3:etl^aber,  ®efi^dft§genoffe,  @e= 
fd^rte,  partner  beim  ^anj,  3:dnjer; 
-nership  (^enoffenf c^aft ;  -y  ©e- 
feUfd^aft,  ^artet  pan,  pars^t, 
parfisipi^  part*sl'p^di ,  parti'kp*hrj 

partiij^  partn^r^   parti 

partridge  S^ebl^ul^n  par'tr*dz 

pass  Dorbeigie^en ,  =fa^ren,  -gelien, 
l^inbut^ge^en,  ba^tngel)en ;  lieriiber- 
■  reid^en;  ^ingletten  laffen  iiber; 
-  away  oerf ^etben,  ftetben ;  -an 
act  ein  ®efe^  burc^bringen ;  -over 
iiberge^en ;  -age  ^urd^gang,  @ang, 
©telle ;  -enger  ^aff agier,  Otetf en- 
ber,  ^affant;  passive  voice 
leibenbe  Q^tftonb^f orm ;  past  per= 
gangen,  oorbeigegangen ,  ooriiber 
an;  nad^;  aSergangen^eit  pas, 
pfB'sidz,  pcB'smdz^r^  pce'siv  va*Sj 
past 

passion  Seibenf  d^aft ;  passionate 
leibenfd^aftlid^  pce'sm{dt) 

pasture  SSeibe  pa'sts^r 

pat  gelinbe  fd^lagen,  ftretd^eln  pa>t 

patch  5li(flappen,  flidfen  pcets 

patent  patent  pettmt 

path  ^fab,  g^i^lfteig  pap 

pathos  letbenfd^aftlid^  feierlid^-ge- 
tragene  ©d^ioungl^aftigfett  pe^p^s 

patience  ©ebulb ;  patient  gebulbig ; 
Seibenbet,  ^ranfer  pe'smsj  pe>sm 

Patrick  ^atrigiuS  pce'trh 

patriot  patriot;  -ism  3Saterlanb^= 
liebe  pei'trH 

patrol  patrouillteren  p^rml 

patron  ^ef  d^ii^er,  ©c^u^l)err,@onner; 
-ize  begiinftigen  peitr^n^pce'tronwz 

pattern  5DRufter  pce'Um 

Paul  pol  [poz\ 

pause  ^aufe,  ©tillftanb;  ein^altenj 
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to  pave  —  philanthropy 


pave   pflaftem;    -ment    @tra§en==l  j 

Pavia  (Qtalien)  p(^vi'&  [bamm  pew) 

pay  35e^a!)lung,  (Solb;  be^al^len; 
-ment  33e§a()tung;  to  -^  a  visit 
Befu(i)en;  -  aittention  a\x\vxzxUnpei 

pea  @rbfe  pi 

peace  5^ebe;  -ful  ftriebUd^  p«s 

peach  ^firpf^  i^^^ 

peacock  ^fauf)a^n  pVkoTi 

peal  (55eldut,   (S^lag;   abgeftimmtl 

pear  '^xxm  pe^r  [Iduten  p^^j 

peasant  35auer  ^e^;m< 

pease  ©rbfen  piz 

peat  ^orf;  —bog  ^orfmoor  pM 

pebble  ^efel  pefe^ 

peculiar  befonber;  -ity  ©igentum- 
lid^feit  p^hu'h^r^  p^huyce'rH' 

pecuniary  pefutiidr  pehu'w^ri 

pedantic  fletnlid^  -  fd^u(metfterli(^ 
p^dce'ntih 

peel   (Sd^ale;  Olinbe;  abfc^dlen  pU 

peer  Jemanb  t)on  gleid^em  Dtange  ober 
©tanbe;  ber  $air,  ?D^ttglieb  be§ 
£)berf)aufeg ;  -  age  ^airroiirbe 
pi^r^  pvridz 

peg  (pfjemer)  S^agel,  ^fTocf,  S^^^^l 

Pekin  ^e!ing  p?*A;m  [peg] 

Peleus  prlivs 

Pelew  Islands  ^alauinfeln  pilm' 

pelf  f  (i)nbber  5SJlatnmon,  ettel  @elb  peif 

pen  einpferd^en  pen 

pen  geber;  -knife  gebermeff er ; 
-man  (Sd)reiber;  -manship  ©c^on- 
f (^retbfunft ;  -name  ©(^riftftetter- 
name  pen^  pe'naif,  pe'nmmsip 

pencil  ©d^reibftift,  33teiftift  pens^l 

pendant  ©el^dnge  {^xzxxdi)  pendmt 

penetrate  einbrtngen  pe'n^trH 

Pennine  pe'nain 

pent  (t)on  to  pen)  eingepferd^t  pent 

pentameter  (Jiitiffu^)  pmtce'mipr 

Penzance  ((Cornwall)  pmzce'ns 

people  3Sol!ftamtn,  Seute  pipl 

perceive  bemerfen  p^rsiv 

perch  ©tange  pdHs 

Percy  pd^s^ 

peregrine  3Banberer  au§  fretnben 
Sanben;  2lu§Idnber  pe'r^gnn 

perfect  oottfommen ;  Dottenben ;  -ion 
2Jotttommen^eit  pdrfeU,  U  p^rfe-U 


perfidious  treulo^  parfi'dws 
perform  oerric^ten,  tun;  -ance  ©t* 
fiiKung,  3luffiif)mng,  SSorftettung, 
-er  2)arfte((er,  ©c^aufpieler,  Mm- 

\\ttXp^i^fdrm,  p^rfor'mmS,  p^rfdr'm^r 

perhaps  uteUeid^t  p^rce'ps 

peri  (perfifdf))  ©dEju^geift,  g=ee  pirt 

peril  ©efa^r  pe'r^i 

Perim  p^ri'm 

period  Qeitabf  d^nitt,  ^^unf t,  ^eriobe ; 

-ical  periobif (^,  geitf d^rtft  prr^dd, 

piro'd^k^i 
periphrastic  pen  free' sUJc 
perish  umfontmen  pe'ns      [mmont) 
permanent   bauernb,  ftdnbig  per'.] 
permission  @rlaubni§;   permit  er= 

lauben  p^rmi'sn,  p^rmi't 
perpendicular  fent'red^t;  Sot  p^rp^n- 

di'kjul^r  [ple'ksit*\ 

perplexity   QSerrairrung,  ^lot  p^r-] 
persecute    oerfolgen ;    persecution 

3Serfotgung  p§rs^hutj  pars^hw^n 
perseverance  5lu§bauer ;  persevere 

au^^arren  p^rs^vrr^ns^  p^rsm'^r 
Persia  ^erfien;   -n  perfifd^  |;ar*^«, 

pgr'sidn 
persistent  bef)arrlid£)  p^m'stmt 
person  ^erf on ;  -al  perfonltd^ ;  -age 

^erfonltd^feit;  -atebarftellen;  -lo- 
cation pdrsn,  pdrsmdi,  -sm^pkei'sn 
perspiration     (Sd^raei^ ;     perspire 

fd^n)i^en  pdrspir&'sn,  pdrspa^'^r 
persuade  iiberreben  p^rguetd 
pertinent  treff enb,  paff enb  pdr'Unmt 
peruse  burd£)fe{)en,  -lefen  p^ruz 
pervade  buri^brtngen  pdwei'd 
pet  ©d^ogfinb,  §dtf rf)el(^en ;  -name 

^ofename  pet 
Peter  ^eter,  "^zixw^  pit^r 
petition  ^itte,  ^ittf(|rift  p4nn 
Petrarch  pe'tra^k  [pitrdwltdm) 

petrol,  petroleum  ©teinbl  pHrduf,] 
petty  flein,  geringfiigig  pe't'' 
Pevensey  (@uffej)  pe'vmsi 
phantom  ©eift,  @efpenft  fcentm 
phenomenon  ungen)oI)nlt(^e  ®rfd£)ei= 

nung  fmo'mmm  [Am.  ftUde'lpaX 
Philadelphia  (^ennfrjloania,  U.  S.j 
philanthropy  3)lenfd^enlicbe  p'lce'n- 

propi 


philologist  —  plunge 
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philologist  ^^ilologc ;  philology 
(Sprad^raiffenfc^aft  fHo'hdzi 

philosopher  20Sei§f)ett§freunb ;  -'s 
stone  ©tein  ber  2Betfen;  philo- 
sophy SOBeItn)et§I)eit  Streben  na(^ 
^fcnntntS  be§  Qufammenl^angS 
ber  ^ingc  in  ber  3Belt;  philoso- 
phical fih's^fi;  filoso'f'M 

Phoenician  ppmjifi^  fmi'sn 

phonetic  Saut-  fme't>k 

phonograph  Sautf d^retber  jum  geft? 
fatten  unb  jur  SSiebergabe  uon 
Sauten  unb  3:onen  foii'nogr^f 

photo,  photograph  ^^otograpl^te ; 
to  photograph  p^otograpE)ieren ; 
photographer  ^^otograpl)  foHo, 
fd»t^gr<ef,  fouto'gripr 

phrase  Oteben^art  2lugbru(f§n)etfe, 
8a^n)enbung;  ^ology  eigentiim^ 
lid^e  5lu§bruc!sn)eife,  9^eben^arten 
freiZj  freiz'O'bdz^' 

physical  pl^^ftf  altf  (^ ;  physician  2lrjt ; 
physics  ^{)9fi!;  physicist  ^l^^fifer 
fiztjc»i,  fizi'sny  fiz'lcs,  fi'z*sfst 

piano  Glacier  pcz'no  [prhro]i\ 

pibroch    Sarf pf  eif  en  -  ^rieg^marf  c^j 

picaresque  ©(^elmen=  i^tk^re'sk 

pick  pi(fen,  ftod^ern,  auffantmetn; 
-up  auff)eben,aufne^tnen;  -pocket 
^afc^enbieb  pik 

pickaxe  @pi^]^ac!e  pVk(^ks 

pickle  einfalgen,  =po!eln  piU 

pictorial  fiinftlerifc^  ptkto'rtdi 

the  Picts  bie  ^tften  pikts 

picture  ^ilb ;  fd^ilbem ;  —postcard 
2lnftc^t§poftf arte ;  -sque  malerif d^ 
pikthr^  pikts^e'sk 

pie  ^aftete  pai 

piece  Stiicf  pi,s 

pier  2lnlegeftetle,  Sanbungsbamnt  pi^r 

pierce  burd^boljren  yvrs 

Piercie  pi'^rs* 

piety  grommtgfeit ,  ®otte§furd^t, 
@{)rerbietung  paf'Hi 

pig  ©c^roein  pig 

pigeon  5;aube  pidzm 

pigmy  ^^P^gmde,  3^^^9  pi5''w»i 

pile  aufl)dufen  i^a*^ 

pilgrim  ^^Jilger;   -age  ^ilgerfa^rt\ 

pillar  ^feiler  pi'W  [piigrtmf 


pilot  Sotfe  pa^ot 

pin  ©tecfnabel,  @ttft  pin 

pinch  fneifen,  abfneifen  pints 

pine  i^ifi^U  pam 

pink  rofa  piojk 

pint  (0,567  Siter)  pamt     [patdnr^r^ 

pioneer      ^^ionter,      SSa^nbrec^crj 

pipe  ^fetfe,  D^o^^re  pa^p 

pirate     @eerduber;     piratical    fee- 

rauberifd^  patretj  p^a'Uk^ 
pitch  ^ed^  pits         [ftantpfen  pit^ 
pitch   (in   ben   ^oben)    etnfte(fen;| 
pith  5Qtar!,  ^em;  -y  marfig  pip 
pity  ©rbarmen ;  it  is  a  -  eSiftf  d^abepi^ 
placard  ^lafat,  SO^aueranfc^tag  ph- 

kard  [fteden   tegen  pleis\ 

place  ^la^,  ©tette,  Drt  2Bol)nort;| 
placid  ru^ig,  fanft  pl<e's>d 
plague  ^eft  ple.ig 

plaid  fd^ottifc^e^  Umf^Iagetud^  pled 
plain  ©bene ;  eben,  off  en,  beutUd^pZ^'w 
plan  ^lan;  planen  plcen 
plant   ^ffange;    pflonjen,   anlegen; 

-ation  ^^angung  plant 
Plantagenet  (@.  85)  pUntce'dzmH 
plate  Seller,  2:afelgefd^trr  pM 
platform  ^aljnfteig,  ^lattform,  ^a-^ 

t^eber  plce'tform 
platinum  ^latin  pl(B't'mm 
play    Spiel,     Sd^aufpiel;    fpielen; 

-er  ©d^aufpieler ;  -ful  fd^erjl^aft; 

-Wright  8  c^  auf  pielbi  c^ter  ple'(ratt) 
plea  3Serteibigung  pit 
pleasant  angene^m,  lieblid^;  please 

gef alien,  belieben ;  please  (=  be- 

liebe  [gerul^e],   belieben  [geru^en] 

(5ie=:)bttte;  pleasure  3Sergnugen 

plezmtj  pliz^  ple'z^r 
plenty  3=ulle;in5ulle  oor^anbenpZew^' 
pliable  biegfam  pW'^hl 
pUght  ntigltd^  oenoidelte  Sage,  ^eif ler 

Quftanb  pla4 
plough  ^flug ;  (bur^)pflugen ;  -man 

^fliiger,  Sauer  pla^,  plamK^n 
pluck  Qug,  @d^neib,  SUlut;  rei§en  j)/»^- 
plum  $flaume,  Oiofine  plvm 
plume  fxd^  briiften  pJmn 
plunder  pliinbem  plvnd^r 
plunge  untertaui^en,  Derfinfen,  fid^ 

bdumen  pltmdz 
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plus  —  practical 


plus  plu§  plvs 

plush  ^llifc^  plvs 

ply  J)tn  uub  I)er  fasten,  ben  3Ser!el)r 

oermittein  j9Za« 
Plymouth  (^eoonf^ire)  pli'mvp 
pneumatic  Suftreifen  nj^mce'tth 
pocket     ^afd^e ;      -handkerchief 

^afd^entud^  poM^  hceijhrtsif 
Poe  (©.  171)  pou 
poem  (SJebid^t  pow^m 
poet   ^irf)ter;   -ical  :poetifd^;   -ry 

^oefie,  ©ebtc^t  ^o^^^  poue't'M, 

po^'Hri 
point  ^un!t,  @pi^e;  an-,  §ufpt^en 

l)tnjeigen ;  -at  mtt  betn  jfinger  lin- 

geigen  auf;  -out  l)intt)eifen  auf; 

-er  Qeiger,  g^^S^f^'^'^  pomt,  -?»• 
poison  ©if t ;  oergiften ;  -ous  gtfttg 

potm('os) 
poker  ©d^iireifen  po^Tc^r 
Poldhu  (dornraaU)  po^'id^ 
pole  ^ol;  @tange  po^t 
police  ^oli^ei  p^Us 
policy  ^oUtt!  po'h's^ 
polish    polteren;     polite    pflid^; 

politeness  §bfltd^feit  po'M,  p4m. 
political  poItttf(^;  politician  ^oli- 

tifer,  ©taatSmann;  politics  ©taatS- 

funft  pHi't^hi^  polHi'sm^  po'Whs 
Marco  Polo  (tjenetianif  (^er  Sfletf  enber, 

t  um  1324)  marlio  po^lo 
Pomerania  ^otnmern  p^m^rei'ma 
pomp  ^rad^t;  ©i^raad  pomp 
Pompey  ^otnpejuS  po'mpi 
pond  %^i(i^  pond 
pool  ^ful)(  pui 

poor  arm,  armfeltg,  biirfttg  pu^r 
pope  ^apft  poup 
poplar  ^appet  po'phr 
populace  3SoIf§tnenge ;  popular  Dolf§:= 

tutnlic^,   beg  3Sol!e§;   popularity 

3Solf§tiimlid^!eit ;  population  ^Se- 

t)ol!erung ;     populous     beuolfert 

pO'pjuPs  ,       po'pjuhr  ^       popjul(B'rH\ 

popjiileisn^  po'pjuhs 
porch  %uxi)aiit  poHs 
pork  ©d^roeinefleifd^  p.^'A; 
porridge  §aferbrei,  birfe  breiartige 

(Suppe  po-ridz 
port  §afen  port 


portable  tragbat  porHi 

portal  §auptetngang  porH 

porter  (SJepdtedger;  "^oxUxhm  poH^r 

Portia  2J5»sa 

portion  Seil  porsn 

portmanteau  §anbfoffer  poHmce-nto 

portrait  ^ilbni§;  portrayal  S3tlb; 
portrayer  3^^"^^^^  por'tr't,  por- 
tret'4 

Portsmouth   (^atnpfl^ire)   poHsmvp 

Portugal  ^^ortugal;  Portuguese  por= 
tugiefifd^  por'tjugdl,  por'tjugu 

position  ©tellung,  Sage;  positive 
pofitit),   beftimtnt  p^zi'sn,  poz^t^v 

posses  bcfi^en;  -sion  33eft^;  to 
take -of  in  35efi^  nelimen;  pos- 
sessive befi^angeigenb  p^ze-^n^ 
poze'siv 

possible  nxoglic^;  possibility  ^O^log- 
lt(^!eit  po'siblj  posibl'W 

post  ©teUe,  ^:pfoften,  ^often,  $oft; 
anfd^Iagen ,  anl)eften ;  aufftellen ; 
einen  Srtef  lux  ^oft  befbrbern; 
postage  ^oftgebul)r,  ^orto;  -al 
poftalifc^;  postman  ^rieftrdger; 
post-office  ^oftamt;  post-office 
order  ^oftanraetfungpo«s<,|9o^ts^'<?i, 
po^stmon,  po^st  o'p's  (ird^r^ 

posterior  (to)  fpdter  (al§j;  nad^- 
folgenb  postvrdr 

post-graduate  einer,  ber  nad^  fe 
langung  be§  erften  afabemifd^en 
®rabe§  nod^  rceiter  an  ber  Uni* 
Derfitdt  ftubiert  poustgrce'djuet 

posy  S3lumenftrau§  po^z'' 

pot  %op^,  ^anne  pot 

potato  ^artoffel  pHeHo 

potent  mdd£)ttg;  potentate  SKad^t- 
{)aber  pou'tmt(et) 

poultry  ©efliigei  po^Uri 

pound  ^funb  pa^nd 

pour  etngie^en ;  -  in  l)ineinfeuern  por 

poverty  Slrmut  po'v^H' 

powder  ^ulx)er  pa^d^r 

power  50^adt)t  ^raft  ©tdrfe,  ^oteng; 
-ful  ntdd^ttg;  -less  ma(i)tio§  pa^^r 

practical  praftifd^,  angeroanbt;  prac- 
tice It  bung,  Slnraenbung,  (Bzwo^n- 
^eit;  practise  iiben;  practicable 
au^fii^rbar,   tunlid);   practically 


praise  —  print 
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adv.  in  SSirf Itd^feit ,  tatfdd^Iic^ 
prce'kttkH ,  prmkUs ,  prcB-kt'k^hi, 
prcjB'kt'k^li 
praise  Sob;  loben  pre'z  [prhr\ 
pray  beten,  bitten;  -er  ©ebet^re'J 
preach  prebigen ;  -er  ^rebiger  prits 
precaution    SSorftd^t^magregel  pr- 

kd'sn 
precede  t)c»r^er=,  t)oran9ef)en  prisrd 
precept  3Sorf(i)rtft  prisept 
precious  foftbar  prchs 
precise  genau  prisaiz 
predecessor  RSorganger  prid^se's^r 
predicate    ^rdbifat ;     predicative 
pre'd'ket,  pr^di'htw  [mtn^'nti 

predominant  oor{)errfc^enb  prdo'-j 
preface  3Sorrebe;  mtt  etner  3Sortebe 

t)erfel)en;  einteiten  pre'f^s 
prefer  oorjie^en;  -able  tDunfd^en^^ 
joert  pr'f9r,  pre'f^rM       prifi'ks\ 
prefix   3SorftIbe  prrfiks;   tjorfe^enj 
prehistoric  Dorgef(i)ic^tltd^i9r«/j«s^3*r' A; 
prelude  3Sorfpiel  pre'lmd         [n^rA 
preliminary  QSor^,  ein(ettenbi?r«Z**m»- J 
premature  oorgeitig  primHm'^r 
premier  erfter  5!Jlinifter  pre'mtdy 
preparation  3Sorbereitung ;  to  pre- 
pare (ftd^)  mxh^xnUn  pr^pf^ret'sn, 
proper  [prrpe\ 

prepay  Dorau^bejal^len,  franfteren| 
preposition    3Ser!)a(tnt§ir)ott ;    -al 

prep^zi'sn 
pre-Raffaelite  pr^'ce'fdait  =  't)or  ber 
Qeit  be§  itaUenif  c^en  WlaUx§  Raffa- 
elle,1483-1520\^ieprdrap^aeli= 
tif^e  ^Jlalerfc^ule  Q.  ®.  miUai^, 
^olman  §unt,  ^^ume=Qone§)  fanb 
i^re  QSorbtlber  in  ber  italtenifd^en 
^unft  oor  Dtaffaet  (Qbealge= 
ftalten,  jarte  ^immlifd^e  SOBefen, 
©ngeC).  ^te  bamit  sufammen- 
^dngenbe  ^unft-  unb  Siteratur= 
ric^tung  (be§  2tftl)etifer§  ^o^n 
9tu§fin,  ber  3)irf)ter  Sftoffettt, 
SQSiCtam  SJlorri^,  Sroinburne)  fii^rt 
ebenfads  in  eine  ertrdumte,  rounber- 
bare  2BeIt,  „tn  raelc^er  bas  Seben 
^oefie  unb  ^oefte  ba§  2^hzn  ift". 
-3^r  Symbol  raar  bte  Silie,  ii)r 
Sefen  eine  2luf(e^nung  ber  leben= 


btgen  ^raft    gegen   ha§    erftarrte 

@efe^  unb  hk  Unnatur  ber  fon- 

Denttonalen  ^unftbegriffe 
Presbyterian  pre§bi5tertantfc^2Jres&'-l 
Prescott  pre'skH  [trrimf 

presence    2(nn)efenl)eit     ©egenroott 

pre'zms 
present  ©efd^enf;  gegenrodrttg,  an- 

n)ef enb ;  -ly  al^balb,  fofort ;  to  - 

barbieten ,    iiberreid^en ,   oorfteKen 

prezmt,  t»  pnze'nt  (©.  281) 
preservation  ©rfjaltung,  ^tufberaa^- 

rung;  to  preserve   aufbercal^ren 

prizdrv^  prf'z^rvei'^n 
preside    ben    3Sorft^    fii^ren;    -nt 

^rdfibent  priea'd,  pre'z^d^nt 
press  iageSpreff  e,  Qeitung^roefen ;  to 

-  brdngen;   -ure  ^reffen,  ^ru(f 

preSy  pre'hr 
Preston  (Sancaf^ire)  prestn 
pretence    Sd^eingrunb ,    Slnfpruc^ ; 

pretend    oorfd^ii^en,   beljaupten; 

-er   ^eraerber,   "iprdtenbent  pr^- 

tens,  pMend 
Pretoria  prdora 
pretty  ^ubfc^  prW 
prevail     ben     ©teg     baDontragen, 

l^errfd^en  i^r^re'? 
previous  uorf)er,  fruiter  prrvtvs 
prevent  uer^inbem  prwe'nt 
prey  D^aub,  ^eute  pre' 
price  ^rei§,  Soften  pra^s 
pride  ©tolg;  ftoI§  fcin  pratd 
priest  ^riefter  prist 
primary      urfpriinglid^ ,       §aupt=, 

@runb= ;  primate  ^rtnta§ ;  prime 

"Da^  ©rfte  (^rima),  jugenblid^e^SoU- 

fraft;  -  minister  erfter  5Jiinifter 

praim^\  prdi'm4,  praim 
primitive  urfprxingltd^  pri'mHiv 
primrose    ©(^liiff  elblume ,     ^rimet 

pri'rrhro^z 
prince  Jiirft;   princess  ^ringeffm, 

3^urftin  prins,  prrns^s 
principal  ()auptf di^Itrf) ;  principality 

3=urftentunt  prins*p^i,  prinsipce'VU 
principle  ©runbf  a^,  ^rin§ipi?n*ws'p^ 
print  ^rurf,  brutfen;  -er  ^ru(fer; 

-ing      ^ru(f ;      printing  -  press 

^ru(f erpreffe  prmt^  prinUijpre's 
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prior  —  public 


prior  to  e^er  ai§,  vox  pra^^r 
prison  @efdngnt§ ;  -er  ©efattQencrl   i 
private  ^rioat*  prawH       [pri'zm} 
prize  ^eloiinung,  ^rdmie  pra^'z 
pro-  gu  ©unften,  fiir  j;r^w,  pro 
probable  n)a{)rfd^etttltd^  pro'h^hi 
problem  f d£)tr)iertge  3luf gabe  pro'hhm 
proceed  DorrMcn;  -ing  3Sorgang; 

procedure  SSorgeEien;  3Serf al)ren ; 

prosld^  pnsTdm^r 
process  3Sorgang,  9Serfal)ren;  t)or? 

get)en,  ftd^  begeben,  ftd^  t)erfiigen; 

^ion  Jeftgug  prows^s,  prose'§n 
proclaim  t)er!unben;  proclamation 

3Serfiinbung  pr^kUm,  pr^M^m&§n 
procrastinate  auf  tnorgen  rerf  d^icben; 

procrastination   3luffd^teben   auf 

tnorgen  prohr^stineisn 
proctor  3Sem)a(ter,  Sluffe^er 
produce      ®rtrag ;      I)ert)orfiil)ren, 

'bringen,  erjeugen;  product,  pro- 
duction (£rgebni§,  @rgeugni§  pr^- 

cbus,  pro'dvkt,  prodn'Mm 
profession  SSeruf  pr^fe'sn 
proffer  anbteten  pro'f^r 
proficiency    g^'^^tf '^^i^t  /    ?Jertig!ett 

profi'§msf  [prdu'fif\ 

profile    Settenanftd^t ,    Ouerfci^nitt/ 
profit  9^u^en,  ©erainn ;  9^u^en  ^ielien ; 

-able  gerainnbringenb  pro'fH 
profound  ttef  profmt'nd 
progenitor  ^Soroater  pr^dze'n'pr 
progress  ^Jortf d^rttt  -e,  9leife ;  -ive 

prou'gr^s,  progre'sw 
project    ^lan;    -or    ^lanemad^er, 

©tfinber  pro'dzM,  prodze'hUr 
prologue  prolog  pruwlo^g 
prominent  l)ert)orragenb 
promise  3Serfpred^en;  to-  tjerfpred^en 

pro'm^s  [pr^mGM\^ 

promote  (be')forbern ;  -or  gorberer j 
prompt  fd^nell;  uorfagen,  gufliiftem 

prompt 
pronoun  ^ronomen  prownmm 
pronounce    au§fpre(^en ;     pronun- 
ciation 3lu§fprad^e  prona^ns,  pro- 

nvns^ei'sn 
proof  ^eraeiS,  ^robe  pruf 
proper   eigen,   eigentlid^;   -ly  adv. 

orbentU^,  geprig,  eigentlt^ ;  -ty 


©igcntum ,    ©igenf  d^aft ;     -noun 

©igenname  prop^r^tO,  pro'p^rU 
prophecy  ^rop{)C5etung  pro'ftsi;  to 

prophesy    prop^egcien    pro'fisai ; 

prophet ,  -ic  prop^^etif d^  pro'f4 ; 

profe't^k 
proportion  3Ser{)altni§  propor-sn 
propose  Dorfc^lagen,   benfen,  htah- 

fid^tigen ;  proposition  (Sel^r^jSa^ 

propouz^  propozi'sn 
prose  ungebunbene  '^zhz,  ^rofa  pr^^z 
prosody   Sef)re   ber    ©ilbenmeffung 

pro's^d' 
prosper  gebet{)en,  ©liicf  {)aben ;  -ity 

(SJebeil^en  prosp^r^  pr^spe'rV 
protect  fd^u^en;   -ion  @d^u^;  -- 

ionist   2InI)dnger   be§   ©d^u^gott* 

f^ftent§ ;  -ective  fdfjti^enb,  ©^u^ ; 

-or  ^efd^xi^er,    ^eid^Soerroefer ; 

-orate  ^roteftorat  prHektj   pro- 

te'ksn,    prHe'ksm'st,    pro'te'ktw^ 

pr^e'ktordt 
protestant  ^roteftant;   -ism  pro'- 

Pstdnt^  pro'Ustmtizm 
protract  in  bte  Sdnge  jiel^en  prHrm'U 
proud  ftolj  praud 
prove  beraeifen,  ftdf)  errcetfen  al^prm 
proverb    Sprtd^raort;    -ial   fprtd^= 

rabrtlid^  pro'v^rh,  prworbtoi 
provide    t)erfe{)en,    auSriiftcn;    -d 

t)orau§gef e^t ;    providence    QSor- 

fef)ung  prwa^d,  pro'vidms 
province  ^romng,  provincial2>ro2;«>?i>, 

prwi'nhl 
provision  3SorfeI)rung,  3Serorbnung; 

3Sorrat  prwi'zn 
prudence  QSorfid^t,  Uiuof)zitprU'dms 
Prussia  ^reu^en ;  -n  ^reu^e ;  preu= 

§ifd^  prtrsa 
psalm  'ipfalm  sam  12,  4 
pseudonym  12,  5 
psychological  12,  5  sw'k^lo'dz'kdi 
Ptolemaic  tohmei'>k  (Ptolemy  12,  e, 

Greek-Egyptian  geographer  and 

astronomer,  fl[ourished]  2  *^  c[en- 

tury]). 
public  offentUd^,  "^ublifum ;  -ation 

^Setoff  ent(trf)ung;  publish  uerbff  ent== 

(td^en;  publisher  ^QxU<^n  pvU% 

pvhh'kei'sn,  pv'Ws^  pv'hM^r 


puflF  —  rather 
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puff  bcr  ftar!  !)ert)orgefto^ene  §aui^, 

^aff;  aufblafen,  aufbldl^en  pvf 
pull  giel^en  pul 
pulpy  fletfc^ig,  brciig  pn'lpi 
pulse  ^ul§ ;  pulsate  pulficren  pvU, 

ptriseit 
punch  burd^ftangen,  ^lod^en  pvnts 
punctual  piinftlic^  pur^kh^dl; 
punctuation  Qnterpunftton ,    ©a^:= 

jetc^enfe^ung  pvtjUs^di'^n 
punish  beftraf  en ;  -ment  ^cftrafung ; 

punitive   fttafenb,  (Btraf*  pvn<s, 

pM'mUv 
punkah  ©.  179,  gu^n.  pv^h& 
pupil  Sc^iilcr  pmp^i 
purchase  faufen  p§rts»s 
pure    rein;     Puritan    ^uritaner; 

puritanifd^;  Puritanism;  purity 

Otein^ett  pju^r^  pm'r'tm,  pni'rU- 

nizm^  pju'riV 
purple  ^urpur  p9rpi 
purpose  Qrozd ;  -ly  adv.  abftd^tlid^l 
purse  33orfe  p9rs  [p9'p^s(/«)j 

pursue  oerfolgen,  t)om)drt§f(^reiten ; 

pursuit  ^erfolg(ung)  p^rsmit) 
John  Purvey  1353 — 1428  pdrv^ 
push  Sto§;  ftogen,  fc^teben  pus 
put  f e^en,  fteUen,  legen ;  -  off  auf- 

fd^ieben,    abfal^ren;    -  up    with 

fx6)  ^tnroegfe^en  irber,  ftd^  gefatten 

laff en ;   -  forth  oortragen ;   -  on 

anfc^lie§en  put 
Putney  fiibro.  ^oxott  2onhon§  potn^ 
puzzle  S^ldtfel;  oexroirren  pvsi 
pyramid  pTr^mtd 

quack  ^fufd^er,  SJlarftfd^reter  ftw^eA;  | 
quadruple  oeroterfac^en  k^o'dr^*pt  j 
Quaker  (Qitterer),  Oudfer  Jc^B'k^r 
qualify  beftimmen,  bejeic^nen  Jc^o'hfai  | 
quality  ©igenf (^aft,  Dome^nter  S^lang,  i 
©tanb  hp'ht'  | 

quantitative;  quantity  Umfang, 
i)Jlaffe,  SSflmo,^  kMD'nt'tdiv ;  k^o'nMi 
quarrel  ©treit;  ftreiten  kuo'r^i 
quarter  3Stertel,  ©tabtoiertel ;  Cluar=:  ; 
tier;  (Stanbort;  close  quarters 
ganj  nal)er  Slbftanb;  bel^erbergen, 
^ac^tlager  geben  kuort^r  [ki\ 

quay  Uf erftra^e,  Stranbraeg,  ©tabenj  '■ 


Quebec  (^anaba)  kuibe'k 
queen  ^5nigin  k^m 
Queenborough  (^ent)  k^rnh^ro 
Queensland  (auftral.  ©taat)  k^mz- 

Idnd 
quell  bdmpfen,  Iof(^en  k^el 
question  Jrage  kue'stsn 
quick  fd^neH:  -en  befd^leuntgen,  be= 

leben ;  -ness  ©d^nelligfeit  A;Miifc(w's) 
quiet  ftttl,  rul^ig  kuat'H 
Quincey  kui'ns^ 
quire  ^ud^  (24  SBogen)  kt*at'^r 
quit  oerlaffen  kuit 
quite  ganj  k^a^t 
quotation     roortlid^e     2lnful)rung, 

Qitat;  -marks  2(nfu^rung^jeid^en ; 

direct  -  btrefte  9lebe ;  quote  on- 

fii^ren,  jttiercn  kuo^W'sn,  k^mt 

race  ©efd^led^t,  Olaffe  rets 

race    SOSettrennen,    4auf,    -fa^ren; 

roettrennen  reis 
rack   ©efteH,   Stdnber,   fefte   95or= 

rid^tung    ^um    ^arauflegen    be§ 

ganbgepddf§  reek 
radiant  ftral^lenb,  gidnjenb  rsi'd*9nt 
rafter  ^ad^fparren  rafpy 
rag  Sumpen :  -ged  ^erluntpt  reBg(d) 
rage  2But;  roiiten  re^dz 
rail  ©d^iene ;  ©eldnber ;  -way  ®tf en= 

bal^n  rSii 
rain  9tegen;  regnen;  -y  regnerifd^, 

regenf^raer  rsm         [raed^en  r&z\ 
raise  empor^eben,  aufrid^ten,  auf-j 
Raleigh  ro'l>,  rce'h 
Ralph  rcB'lf,  roif,  r&f 
rambler    Uml^erftreif er ,    ^ummlerl 
rampart  SOSatt  ra'mpH     [rce'mbhrf 
Ramsgate  (^ent)  rce-mzgS't 
ranch  (amerif.)  S^ie^ratrlfd^aft  rons 
range  ?fizi^t,  ^ette,  S5ereic^  remdz 
rank  9lang,  9let^e ;  etnen  fRang  ein- 

ne^men,  etnreiF)en  rcEijk 
ransom  Sbfegelb  rm'nsmi 
rapid  fd^nell,  fc^leunig  r(T!p'd 
rapture     ©ntgiiien,     ^egetfterungl 
rare  felten  rhr  [roe'pthr] 

rascal  @d^ur!e,  §alun!e  rcB'skH 
raspberry  §imbeere  razhr* 
rather  e^er,  Dtelmel^r,  jtemltd^  rad^r 
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rational  —  rejoice 


rational  Dernunftgetndg  rai'tbnsi 
rattle  ©eraffel;  raffeln  rcetl 
raven  SRcl\>z  reivn 
ravish  mit  ©eraalt  fortret^en,   ^in- 

rei^en,  entjiicfen  rce-vis 
ray  Strati  rei 
razor  Diafiermeffer  r&z^r 
reach  (er)rei(^en;  35eretc^  nts 
reaction  ©egenbetDegung  n-ce'hsn 
read    lefen;    -able    leferlic^;    -er 

Sefer,  4n  rid^U^  rtd^r 
Reading  (35er!f{)ire)  re'difj 
ready  fettig,  beteit  re'di 
real  rairflii^;  -estate  ©runbeigen- 

turn ;  -ity  SBirflid^feit ;  -ize  oer^ 

Tr)ir!lt(i)en,   erfennen;  n^?   {^sWt), 

realm  Sfteirf)  relm 

re-animate  raieberbeleben  ri-ce'riimH 

reap  ernten,  reifen  r^^? 

rear  er^eben,  aufrid^ten  n^r 

reason  (SJrunb ;  by  -  of  burd^ ;  to  - 

ertoagen;   -able   Dernunftig,  x)er= 

^altniSntdgig;  -er^enfer  nzm^^sbl 
Reaumiir(fran§bfif(^er9^aturforf(^er, 

f  1757)  rl'om.wr 
rebel  2lufftdnbtfi^er;  fic^  emporen: 

rebellion  Slufftanb  re'U,  U  r^he'iX 
recall  guritrfrufen  rikoi  [r^le'Vdn] 
re-cast  utngte^en,  uindnbem  riha'st 
receipt  @mpf ang,  Outttung ;  receive 

empfangen  rm't,  rmv         rtsmt) 
recent  neu,  fiirgUc^ ;  -ly  neuerbtng§j 
reception  ©tnpfang  r^seysn 
recipient  ©mpfdnger  rm'pjmt 
reciprocal  rm'proM 
recitation  hai  ^erfagen  be§  miinb^ 

1x6)  5lufgegebenen  rdsHei'sn 
reckon  red)tten  rekn 
recognition  2(nerfennung ;  recognize 

(n)ieber)erfennen,  anerfennen  rekog- 

ni'sn,  re'h^g-naiz 
recollect  fic^   erinnern;   -ion    ®r* 

tnnerung  rik^e'ksn    [k^mmdet-sn) 
recommendation    @mpfel)luttg  re-f 
recompense  3Selol)nung   re'knnpms 
reconcile  t)erfb{)nen  re'kmsmi 
record  Sftegiftrierung,  ur!unb(i(f)e  2luf== 

geic^nung  re'k^rd;  eintragen,  auf- 

jcid^nen  t^  r^kord 


recover  raieber  eriangen,  fic^er  ^olen ; 

recovery  20Siebererlangung  r^kw^r 

recreation  @r{)oIuttg  r^krieisn 

rectangle     re(^tn)tn!ltg(e     gigur), 

fRec^tecf ;  rectangular  red)tn)in!ltg 

re'kUijgi^  r^ktcE'tjgjuhr 

recur  to  prurffomnten  auf,  3^1?^^'^^ 

nei^men  px,  rateberfeljren  r^^kdr 
red  rot  red 

redress  ab!)e(fen,  beffern  r^dre's 
reduce  juriicf  f  ul)ren,I)erabf  e^en  r^dms, 
reduction  §erabfe^ung   r^kvksn 
reef  ^xff  rif 
reel  taumein  nl 

refer  to  suriitoeifen  auf,  anfpielen 

auf,    ern)df)nen;    reference    ^e= 

gie{)ung,  @mpfe{)lung  r^fdr^  re'prdns 

refined  fein  geldutert;   refinement 

QSerfeinerung  rifwnd 
reflection   @rn)dgung,  ^ettac^tung, 
Siberfpiegelung,     3it'cu#ra()len, 
reflective  iiberlegenb,  na(i)benf(tdC) 
r^flektsn  [  fle'ksw\ 

reflexive  reflejio,   rurfbe^ugli(^  r^-J 
reformation   Umbilbung  r^formei'sn 
reformer    D^eformator,    Umbtlbner 
rdform^r        [frifd^ung  r^fre'smmt) 
refi-esh     erfrifc^en;     -ment     (Sr-J 
refuge  Qi^Pi^^^^o^i  re-fj^dz 
refuse  Derrceigern  r^fmz 
refutation  SOStberlegung  refMei'sn 
regard  ^ftiicf ft(i)t,  ^ejiefiung ;  to  -  (as) 

betrad^ten  (al§)  regard 
regent  regterenb ;  regiment  9tegttnent 

ridzmt,  re'dznnmt 
region  ©egenb  rvdzm 
register    ^ergeid^ni^,    etnf d^teiben ; 
registrar   ^egiftrator,    ©tanbeg- 
beamter  re'dz^sW^  re'dz>str»r 
regret  ^ebauern;  bebauern  regret 
regular  regetred^t  =tnd§ig ;  to  regu- 
late regeln,   orbnen;  regulation 
Dlegelung,  ^Sorfc^rift;  regularity 
9flegeltnd§tg!eit  re-gM^r^   re'gMe>t, 
regMei'sn^  regMce'rHi 
reign  9flegterung§jeit ;  regteren  rem 
reinforcement  35erftdrfung  rimforsA 
reject  uerraerfen  r^dze'kt         [mmt] 
rejoice  at  fid^  freuen  iiber ;  rejoicing 
g^reubenbegeigung  r'dzoi's 


rekindle  —  responsibility 
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rekindle  roieber  entffammcn  riM'ndi 

relate  beric^ten,  fic^  be§ief)en;  -d 
Dcrjoanbt :  relation  58egtel)ung,  S8e^ 
rtd)t;  relation,  relative  35er= 
raanbter ;  relation(ship)  3}er* 
raanbtfd^aft;  relative  re(atit),  p* 
riicfraeifenb ;  -clause  Oielatiopla^ 
r'le't{'d)^  rile*'sn,  re'H'V,  rdei'sns^p^ 
re'bti'v 

relax  f(^Iaff  madden,  crfd^Iaffen ;  ab= 
fpannen,  er^eitem  rdce-Jcs 

release  loslaffen  rdts 

relic  Uberbletbfel  re'hk 

relief  ©ntfa^,  Sefretung;  relieve 
entfe^en,  erletc^tern,  (con  einer 
2Ingft)  befreien,  beruf)igen,  unter^ 
bre^en  r^lif,  r4tv 

religion  9teIigton ;  religious  religion, 
rdi'dzm^  r^idztrfS  [relicl 

relique  altertiitnlid^e  Sd^reibung  fiirj 

rely  on  fid^  uerlaffen  auf  r^w 

remain  Qberbleibfel ;  (iibrig)  bleiben ; 
-der  Oteft  r^mem,  rmiet'nd^r 

remark  ^emerfung,  betnerfen ;  -able 
bemerfensraert ,  ^eroorragenb  r^- 
mar'Jc(^hi) 

remedy  §et(tntttel  re'tmdi 

remembrance  (£rtnneruttg,5lnben!en; 
©tnpf eljlung,  ®ru§ ;  to  remember 
(ftc^)  erinnern  (an)  rfme-mbrms 

remind  erinnern  r^mamd 

remodel  umgeftalten  n-mo'd^ 

remote  entfemt  n)eit  rmto^t 

remove  3Serfe^ung,  Umgug;  -d 
entriicft,  fern  rmiuv 

Renaissance  (Renascence)  =  re- 
vival of  learning  Qeitalter  (bet 
SStebergeburt)  be§  203ieberaufleben§ 
ber  antifen  ^iinfte  unb  Stteraturen 
r'tiei'sms,  rmcesd-r^s,  rmcB'sms 

rend  gerret^en  rend 

render  raiebergeben,  xiberf  e^en,  (eiften; 
madden;  -ing  2Biebergabe  render 

renown  diui)m ;  -ed  beru{)mt  rmai*n 

rent  TOete,  (^ad^UjQin^  rent 

rent  ^i^  rent 

repair  2lu§befferung,  au§beff em ;  l^in^ 
ge{)en,  ftc^  {)inbegeben  r^phr 

repatch  no(^maI§  flicfen  rvpcets 

repeal  2Biberrufung,  SCuf^ebung  r^p'l 

The  English  Scholar  (Vocabulary). 


repeat  roieber^olen;   -edly  ratebcr- 

l)oIent(td^  r^pit,  r^Wdli 
repel  juriid^o^en  r^pe'l 
repertoire  3Ser§et^ni§  ber  %\xt  3(uf= 

fiilirung   fommenben  ^u()nenftudfe 

r^pdrtuudr' 

repetition  2Bteber{)oIung  r^4i'sn 
replace  erfe^en  riplet's       [r'pU'nt'si 
replenish  neufiiKen,  roicber  anfiiUenj 
reply  ©rroiberung;   erroibem  r^pla* 
report  SSertd^t,  Qenfur;  bertd^ten  re^ 

feriercn,  tn^altUd^  n)iebererjdl)lcn 

report 
represent  barftetten,  oertreten;  -ative 

SSertreter   (Representative  Men 

=  tgpifd^eSBertreter  il)rer(3d^affen§' 

gebtete :  fiifjtenbe  ©eifter) ;  -ation 

5)arftellung    rdpr^ze'ntj  r^prsze'nt- 

4Wj  r^prezmtei'sn 
reproduction  SOSiebergabe,  ^a6:^hxU 

bung  riprodv'ksn 
republic    O^epublif;    -an    9lepubli= 

faner  r'pvbhk 
reputation  S^luf,  ?fiu\)m  r^pMet'sn 
request  ^itte;  erfud^en  r^k^est 
require  erf  orb  em,  oerlangen ;  -ment 

(Srforbemi§  r^k^at'^r 
rescue  befreien  re'sh^ 
research  gorfc^ung  r'SdHs 
resemble  df)neln  r^zembi 
reserve    pru{Jbef)alten ;    auffparcn ; 

r^Z9rV 

reside  roo()nen;   -nee  SBoljnft^  r^- 

zct'd^  re'Z'dms 
resign  iiberlaffen,  aniietmgeben ;  ent^ 

fagen,  oerjtd^ten  auf,  gururftreten 

r^zam 
resolute     entf  d^loff  en ;     resolution 

@ntfdt)lu§ ;     resolve     befd^lie^en, 

(£ntf4lu§  re'z^utj  r^zolu'sn,  r^zo'iv 
resort  33erf ammlung^ort ,   Santmet- 

punft  nzoH 
resource  §tlf§quelle  r^'so^s 
respect  god^ad^tung,  ©l^rerbietung; 

ad^ten ;  -able  a^tbar,  anfel^nlid^  ; 

-ful  e^rerbtettg ;  -ing  mit  33egug 

auf;    -ive  betreffenb,   befonberS 

rspckt 
resplendent  glcinjenb  r^sple'ndmt 
responsibility     ^erantn)ort(id^!cit ; 
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responsible  —  road 


responsible     t)erantn)orttid^     r^- 

rest  Oleft ;  9laft  9tu^c ;  raften,  ru{)en; 

the  rest  hk  iibrigen;  rest 
restoration    3Bteber{)erfteUung ;    re- 
store ratebergebcn,  §uru(fbrtngen, 

n)ieber{)erfteEen  r^st^rei'sn,  r^stor 
restrain    ^uxM^alUn,   einfd^rdnfen 

ri'strem 
restrictive    ctnfd^ranfenb    r^stri'Mw 
result  @rgebni§  r^zvU 
retail  ^lein^nbcl,  @inje(t)er!auf ;  etn? 

gcln  t)er!aufcn  rrtefi,  P  rmi 
retain  bet=,  jurMbe^alten  r'fe'w 
retinue  ©efolge  re'trnji^ 
retire  ft(^  pru(f jie!)en  r^fa^'^r 
retouch    iiberarbeiten,     nad^beffern 

ritvts  [leit\ 

to  retranslate  retroDertierenn^r^ws- J 
return  ^liiiff el^r ;  in  -  of  jum  ©nt- 

gelt   fiir;    §urud!e^ren;   prMer* 

ftatten;  -thanks  ^an!  abftattenl 
Rev.  =  reverend  [r^tdrnj 

reveal  offenbatcn,    entptten;    -er 

Dffenbarer ;    revelation     Offen- 

barung  rwti,  rev4e''sn 
reveille(e)     2Be(fcn;     2Be(fruf    ^u 

einem  neuen  ^age  r^ve'hd 
revelation  Offenbarung  revd&'sn 
revelry  ^i^-^^t  raufd^enbe  Suftbar= 

!ett  tntt  geftgelage  rev^lri 
revenge    Diad^e;    -ful    xac^fiid^tig 

rwe'ndzful 
Paul  Revere  pol  rwv^r 
reverence   ®I)rerbtetung ;  t)erel)ren; 

reverend  e|rnjurbig,   @l)riourben 

(^itel   ber    (SJeiftltc^en)    re'v^rms, 

rev^md 
reversal  Umfel^rung ;  reverse  ^^^X' 

fette,  Utnfel)rung;  utnfeliren  rmrs 
review  9lu(fbli(l,  SSJlufterung  rwm 
revise  bur(^fe{)en  rwrn^ 
revisit  toieber  befud^en  nvi'z't 
revival  9^eubelebung ;  revive  wk'tzx' 

beleben,  erneuem ;  reviver  SOSieber^ 

errceder  rwaw(9i) 
revolution   Umn)dtgung;  ^refiung; 

-ize  umradlgen,  t)o((ig  neugeftalten ; 

revolve   (fic^)   umbre{)en    rwo'iv^ 

rwolu'sn 


rew^ard  33eIo^nung,   beIof)nen  rudrd 
rewrite  nod^mal§  fd^reiben  ri'rait 
Reynolds  (portrait  painter  1723 — 

1792,  ©.  161)  rtn^U 
Rhenish  rl)eitttf(^,   9t{)ein=;   Rhine 

9fi{)ein  re'w^,  ram 
rhetoric  Qflebefunft  re'Pr'k 
Rhodes   (1853—1902),    Rhodesia 

ro^dz^  rodWa 
rhododendron  Sllpenrofe  rond^de'n- 

dr^n 
rhyme  dizim,  3Ser§;  reimen  ra«m 
rhythm  ©benma^,   ta!ttnd§ig  abge= 

tneffener  2Sol)If(ang  ripm 
ribbon  SSanb  ribm 
rice  9tei§  ra^s 
rich  reid^  rits 
Richard  rits^rd 
Richardson  ri'thrdsm 
Richborough  (^ent)  ri'tsb^r^ 
riches  plur.  Sleid^ turn  rits>z 
Richmond    (©urret)) ;    (gor!f^ire)l 
rid  fret,  lebig  rid  ^  71b     [ritsmmdf 
riddle  etdtfel  ridi 
ride   9tttt,   ^di)xt;  reiten,  fa{)ren; 

-r  9ieiter,  9tabfa{)rer  rwd 
ridicule  3Serfpottung  r1'dfhr*i 
rifle  (tntt  Qitgett  rerf e^eiteS)  (3zwzl}x ; 

-man  ©d^arffd^ii^e  rmfij  raifim^fn 
rig  up  auftafeltt,  auffd^Iagett  rig  vp 
right    9led^t;    ttd^tig;    -ful  red^t= 

ntd^ig  ra^t 
rigorous  ftreitg,  fd^arf  rt'g^rds 
rime  =  rhyme ;  -less  reiittlo§ 
ring  9ltttg;  Iduteit,  fltngeln,  getteit; 

-back  3(tttrt)ort= ,  ^lingelgeid^ett 
rip  (auf')fd^li^ett,  ba^tnjagett  rip  [n^ 
ripple  fattfte§  2BeKenge!rdufel  ripi 
rise   @rl)ebuttg,   Urfprung;  fi^  er^ 

{)ebett,   aufgei)eit,   etttfpriitgett  ra^z 
risk  ttjageti,  ©efabt  taufen  risk 
rival  Tiebettbul)Iertfd^,  feittbltd^;  -ry 

9^ebettbu{)Ierfd^aft ,    getttbfeligfeit 

raw9i(r) 
river  ^(u^;  -side  g^Iu^ufer  riv^r 
rivet  ttietett  rw4 
rivulet  gtii^d^ett  r^'VJ^d^t 
road  Sattb',  g=al)rftra§e ;  -side  ©ette 

att  ber  Sattbftra^e ;  -way  SOSagen* 

batttttt  r^^^d,  roudsmd,  -"e* 


roam  —  saint 
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roam  l^erumfttetfen  ro^*m 

roar    ©ebriitl,     ©efd^rei;     briiden, 

braufen,  toben,  (cirtnen  ror 
roast   (to  roast  on  the  grill  [auf 

bem  ^oft],  on  the  spit  [am  ©pie§]) 

braten;  ba§  (SJebratene  ro^*st 
rob  berauben  rob 

robe  3lmt5fleib,  5lmt§trad^t  anlegen) 
Robert  ro'l^H  [r^^|'b) 

Robin  Hood   (fagen^after  outlaw) 

ro'hm  hud 
Robinson  ro'hmsn 
rock  g^elf en ;  f ci)auf ein,  toiegen ;  rocky 

felfig  rok,  roh 
roe  9tt(fe,  §irfc^fu^  ro« 
Roebling  (beutf  c^erQngenieur)  ro^hln^ 
Sir    Roger    de    Coverley    ro'dz^r 

d^  kvv^rh 
rogue  Spi^bube,  ©d^elnt  ro»*(jr 
roll  Diolte;  ^Brbti^en;  rotten,  fci^lin* 

gem;  -er  Otollftab  rd^i 
Rollright  (Ojforbf^tre)  ro'^i  r(Vt 
Roman  D^onter;  romifd^  roumdn 
romance    Sftomange;     -r    Oioman- 

f ^rif tfteHer ;  romantic  romanttf d^ 

r^mcB'nSy  romce'nt'k 
Romanic   tontanifd^;    Rome   ?fiom 

romcB'n'k,  romn 
Romeo  rdi*'m30 
Ronan  rOu'nm 
roof  ^ac^  ruf 
room  9laum,  Qtmmer  rum 
root  SBur^el;   etnrourgeln  laffen  rut 
Roosevelt  ro^'zweit 
rope  ^au  rdi^p 

Roper  (eng(.  Oleifenber,  f  urn  18501 
rose  Otofe  rot^z  [rd^ip^rj 

Rossetti  r^se'ti 
Rotherhithe  fiiboftl.  Stabtteil  Son* 

bong  ro'd^rM'd 
rotten  oerfault,  morfc^,  oerfatten  rofm 
rough  rau^,  ro^  rvf 
round  runb,  rtng§umf)er,  bie  S^lunbe ; 

prep.  I)erum  urn ;  umfal^ren  rat^nd 
roundabout  roeitfd^raetfig,  untftanb* 

lic^  rm-nd^hCiiit  [rmz\ 

rouse  aufntuntem,aufraffen,auf  jagenj 
route  SOB  eg,  9ieiferoute  rut 
rove  l^erumftretf en ;  -r  (©ee)rduber, 

Forfar  ro^v^r 


row  9^eif|e;  rubern  ro^ 

Rowland  ro^'hnd 

royal  fbmglid^ ;  Royalist  Sln^anger 

be§  ^omg§  ober  be§  ^onigtumS 

roi'd^y  roi'^ist 
rub  reiben,  rabieren;   -down  ab* 

reiben ;  India  -ber  S^labierguntmi 

rvhj  rvb^ 
rudder  Steuerruber  rnd^r 
rude  rol^  rud 
rue  bereuen  ru 

ruffle  fallen,  au§  ber  Olu^ebrtngen  rnfl 
rug  grobe  ^erfe,   9letfebe(fe;   -ged 

raul),  jadig,  jerfluftet  rvg 
Rugby  rag'b^ 
ruin     ^erfaU,      drummer;      oer* 

roitften;  -ous  baufallig,  oerberb* 

(td^  rU'in 
rule  ^errfc^aft,  S^legierung;   Olegel; 

regieren,  l)errf(^en  iiber;  -r  ^ert- 

fd^er;  Sineal;  -rship  §errfc|aft; 

n*Z(3»-),  rul 
run  rennen,  laufen;  einen  SOBortlaut 

(^n^alt)    l)aben,    lauten;    -over 

iiberflte^en  r»w 
rural  lanblic^  rwr^l 
rush  ungeftiim  ba!)erftunnen  rvs 
Ruskin  rm'km 

Russia  S^lu^Ianb ;  -n  rufftfd^  rvsa\ 
rust  Oloft,  (oer)roften  rvst     [rmm] 
Rustrum  rvstrmi 
Ry  =  railway 
rye  S^toggen  rai 

sabbath  Sabbat  sce'h^p 

sabre  ©dbel;  nteberfcibeln  se^l)^ 

sack  (Bad  seek 

sacrament  ©aframent ;  sacred  f)etltg ; 

(to)     sacritice     Opfer    (opfem) 

sce'kr^mmty  se^kr'd,  sce'krifws 
sad    traurig;    -ness    ^raurtgfeit\ 
saddle  ©attel  scedl     [sfed,  strdn^sf 
safe    n)o]^lbef)alten ,     fidget;    fefter 

Sd^ranf;   -ty  ©id^erl)eit  se>f{ti), 
sagacity  Sd^arffmn  s^gce's't' 
sage  SOBeifer  sei'dz 
sail  ©egel,  ^fd^iff ;  fegeln ;  -or  (See= 

ntann,  9Jlatrofe  se'7(^r) 
saint  ()eiltg  semt  (oor  einem  ©igen- 

namen:  smt  ober  smt) 
7* 
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sake  —  second 


sake  ©ac^c ;  forthe  -  of  urn . . .  rctHenl 
salary  ©el^att,  Sallxx  scR'Wf  [se'Tc] 
Salford  (Sancaf^ire)  solf^rd 
Salic  fattfd^  sce'hk 
Salisbury  (SCSittfl^tre)  so'izhr 
Salomon  sce'lomon  (pufiger  tft  Solo- 
mon so'hmon) 
saloon  ®efe(lf(^aft§faal  s^lun 
salt  @alj  soU 

salubrity  §etlfatnfett  Qutraglid^feit, 
(l^^gtemf dC)) ,  gefunbf eitforbernber 
Quftanb  sduhrHi 
salutary  {)eilfam,  gutrciglid^  sce'M^r' 
salutation  ^egrii^ung,  Slnrebc;  sa- 
lute 35egru§ung(§f ^u§) ;  begriigen 
sceUtei'sn^  sHut  [stelvei'sn) 

salvation  Olettung,  (Seligfcit,  §cilj 
same  fclb  semi 

sample  ^robe,  SJlufter  scempi 
Samuel  sce'mjudl 
sand    @anb;    ^y    fanbig;    ^stone 

©anbftein  scend 
Sandhurst  Sgerff^irc  sce'nd^rst 
sandwich  (SSocabular^  17) 
Sandringham  9^orfo(f  sce'ndrimm 
Saskatchewan  @Iu^  unb  @taot  in 

^anaba)  S(^sk(E'thvm 
Sartor  Resartus  bcr  geflirfte  glitf^ 

fd^neiber  saH^r  risaHvs 
Satan  ©atan  se'tm 
satchel  @c^u(mappe  sce'tH 
sateUite  Brabant  scB'tilaH 
satire  ©pottf  d^rift;  satirist  ©atirif  er; 
satirize  uetf  potten  sce'taiar^  sce'Urist, 
sce't^rwz 
satisfy  befriebigen ;  satisfaction  ©e- 

nugtuung  S(B'P'sfa^,  scetisfce'hsn 
sauce  53cigu§,  ^unfe;  saucer  Unter^ 

taffe  sDs{3r) 
savage  SOSilber;  n)i(b  sce'vid^ 
save  au^gcnommcn ;  retten,  erl)a(tcn, 
beraaljrett,  fparen;   savings-bank 
(-box)  @parfaffe(snbud^fe)  sew 
savoury  toiirjig,  fc^madEjaft  sei'von 
Saxon  f  dci^fif  c^ ;  -y  @a(^f  en  S(B'ksm(i) 
say  fagen;  -off  auffagen;  -ing  (5Je= 

rebe,  9ftcben§art  se't'^j 
scaffold  ©c^afott  shce'fdU 
scale  ©tufengang,  SJla^ftab,  (Sfala\ 
scan  ffanbieren  sheen  [sken] 


Scandinavian  ffanbtnat)ifd^  skcend*- 

nei'v*9n 
Scarborough  (g)or!fE)ire)  skar-Wo 
scarce  felten;  -ly  faum;  scarcity 

^anget  skhrsQi) 
scarlet  ©diarlact),  brennenbe§  D^lotl 
scatter  gerftreuen  skcet^r       [skarht] 
scene  ©d^aupla^;  -ry  Sanbfd^aft; 

scenic  lanbfd^aftltrf)  f  d^on  sin,  simk 
sceptre    gerrf(^erftab ;    -d   ^epter^ 

tragenb 
scheme  $lan,  ©ntraurf  skim 
scholar   Stubienbefliffener  (©d^iiler, 

©tubent,  (SJele{)rter) ,  ©tipenbiat; 

-ship  ©tipenbium  skohr 
scholastic    f d^utmdgig ,    fd^oloftifd^ 

sk^lce'stik 
school  ©c^ule ;  -boy  ©driller ;  -ling 

©d^ulbilbung ;  -men  ©dt)olaftifer 

skuihoi,  skuh'ij 
science  (9^atur=)2GBiffenfd^aft;  scien- 
tific    loiffcnfc^aftlid^ ;     scientist 

9^atutforfd^cr  sai'ms,  saimti'fik 
scold  au§fd^elten  sko^U 
scissors  ©d^ere  siz^^z 
score  ©tiege  (20  ©tiid^)  skor 
Scotch  fd^otttfd^ ;  the  -  bie  ©d^otten ; 

-man    ©d^otte;    the    Scots    'tiiz 

©rf)otten;    Scotland    ©d^ottlanb 

skots,  skots 
scratch  out  au§ftretd^en  skrcets 
scrawl  fri^eln,  fd^tnieren  skrol 
screw  ©d£)raube;  fc^rauben  skru 
scripture  i)eilige  ©^rift ;  scriptural 

btbltfd^  skripts^r 
scud  laufen,  fliel)en  skvd 
sculpture  ^ilb{)auerfunft ;  ^Silbraerf 

sknlpth^ 
sea  ©ee;  -man  ©eemann;  -rover 

©eerduber  si,  srrouvar 
seal  ©iegel,  ^etfd^aft;  fiegeln;  -ing- 

wax  ©iegellad  sii('>'')ju(Eks) 
search  9^a^forf d^ung ;  fud^en  S9rts 
season  Qal^re^geit;  geitigen,  jetttg  gur 

9ieife  bringen  sum 
seat  ©i^,  fe^en  sit 
secession  3lbfonberung,  Slbfall  s^'se'sn 
second   ©efunbe;   -ary  ©efunbdr^^, 

erft  in  jraeitcr  Sinic  in  33ctr ad^t 

fontmenb  se'knd^r^ 


secret 


shed 
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secret  gelietnt,  ©e{)etinm§ ;  secretary 

©cl^eimfd^retber,    ©efretdr   sikrH, 

se'kntdr' 
section  3lbfd^nttt,  ^aragrapl^,  ^axa- 

grapf)get^en  (§)  se-ksn 
secure  fidget;  (fid^)  fid^em,  jufic^em, 

x)erf  d^affcn,     beftctten ;     security 

©trf)er^eit  s^hu^r^  s^hM'T't* 
sedulous  emftg,  unocrbroffen  se'dphs 
see  SSifc^of^fi^  si 
seed  ©ame,  ©aat  sid 
seek  fud^en  stA; 
Seeley  stU 
seem  f(^cinen  siw 
seize  ergreifen  siz 
seldom  felten  setdom 
select  au§gen)a{)lt  crlefen,  fcin,  dot- 

nel^m ;  au§roa^(en ;  -ion  3iu§n)a^(\ 
seK  \>a§  ©elbft  se'if  [s*lektj 

Selkirk  se'ikdrk 
sell  ocrfaufen  sei 
semi  ^aib'  sem' 
senate  Senat  se'n4 
to  send  fc^icfcn  send 
senior    alter;    -ity    3llt^ftenit)urbe, 

-rec^t  srni9r,  stnio'ritt 
Senlac  (©uffej)  senP^k 
sennight  =  aweek  se'na't 
sensation    ©mpfinbung;    -al   Sluf- 

feE)en  crregenb;  sense  (Sinn^  ©e- 

fii^l  sensei'hndi,  sens 
sentence   Urteil§fpru(^,   @a^;  oer^ 

urteiten  se'ntms 
sentiment  @ef uf)l ;  -tal  empfinbf am, 

riil^rfelig;  -alism  ©mpfinbfamfeit 

seni'me'nUi  [se'nP'mfX 

sentinel  ©d^ilbtoac^e,  ^Bad^tpoftcnj 
separate  getrennt;   trennen  septet; 

t^  se'p^rett  §  7  51. 
Sepoy  (Bipdi)x  srpoi 
sepulchre  ©rabmal  se'pvfk^r 
sequence  8"0lge  sik^ms 
Serapis  se'r^pis 
series  dldl)^  siri^s 
serious  emft^iaft  stnos 
serpent  ©(flange  sdrpmt 
servant  Wiener;  serve  (be5)bienen; 

service   ^ienftletftung ,  (®otte§=) 

^letift^   3Serfc^r,  ©ef^irr  sdrvmt, 

Sdrv(is) 


serviette  SJlunbtud^  s^rvie't 

servile  fncc^tifc^  sSr'v'i 

sesame  ber  Sefatn,  ^untfd^ut  (arab. 
Slpflange)  se'snni 

sestet   ©ejtett 

set  @a^,  ^gal^e;.  )c^en,  untergel^CTt, 
einf e^Dn';  •  '^  'ab'out  unf erne^men ; 
-  f^'rth  auf  brr.cg^tv/G.l&ceifeir;  4-fir;rth 
on  a-ptir^y  dni  tHctf  e  antTeten; 
-out  for  fic|  aufinarf)en  nad^ ;  to 
up  ftd^  einrid^ten ;  -ting  S^ff^^Q/ 
Qnfjenterung  set 

settle  feftfe^cn,  orbnen,  cinrid^tcn; 
-down  fid^  nieberlaffen ;  -ment 
2(nftcbelung ;  -r  3lnficbler,  ^olonift 
seti,  setlmmt 

several  Derfd^icben,  inef)rere ;  etnjcln 
se'v^rdl; 

severe  ftreng  s^i^ 

Severn  (Jlu^)  se'v^n 

sex  (©.  277)  seks 

shade,  shadovr  ©d^atten ;  shadowy 
fd^attenl)aft  U^d,  sce'do,  sce-d^m 

shaft  Sc^aft,  ^fetl  saft 

shake  fd^iitteln;  -hands  bie  ganb 
briirf en,  geben ;  -off  abfc^iitteln  se^k 

Shakespeare  se>'ksp~i^r 

shallow  f eid^t  fla^ ;  -s  Unttcfe  ^(s'lo 

shame  ©d^mad^,  ©^anbe,  ©d^aml 

shamrock  ^lee  ^ce'mr^k  [se'wj 

Shandy  scendi 

shandygaff  ^Jlifi^ung  au§  ginger- 
beer  unb  etir)a§  bitter  ale  (ober 
stout)  shce'ndigaf 

shank  Unterfd^cnfel,  ©d^ienbein  scer^k 

Shannon  scenm 

shape  ©eftolt;  geftalten,  fi^affen; 
-less  unformltc^  seip{hs) 

share  3lnteil ;  tcilen,  -in  teilne^men 
an;  -holder  Xeil^abcr,  ^Iftien^ 
in^aber,  3lfttonar;  to  share  (in) 
teilen,  tet(ne{)men  (an)  s~e^- (hd^d^r) 

sharp  f(^arf  sarp 

shatter  jerfc^mettem  s(et^ 

shave   rafieren  se^v 

sheaf  @arbc  sif 
I  shear  fc^eren  si^ 
,  shed  §utte  sed 

'  shed    oergiegen,    au^fi^utten,    uet' 
j      breiten  Ud 
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sheep  —  sirloin 


sheep  ©d^af,  =c;  —run  auSgebe^nte 

@(|aftrtft  sip 
Sheerness  (^ent)  si'^rn^s 
sheet  33ogen,  33Iatt;  SBettlafen  s*^ 
Sheffield  (g)orff^ire)  se7«^<i 
shelf  ^c^erbrett  1^^/:.. ;  ; 
shell  ^u]^^l  @(^a(€,  SSomte  ^e^ 
Sheridan  ;.6uft(|)kJbi4tet: ,    1 76 1— 

1810  ie-Hd-^n 
shelter  Obbac^,  (Sd)u^ ;  fd^ii^en  seU^r 
shepherd  §irt  sep^rd 
shield  ^^xi'ti  sUd 
shift  oerdnbern;  -ing  t)erdnber(i(^  sift 
shin  ©d^ienbein  sin 
shine  fc^einen  sam 
ship  @(^iff;  811  ©d^iffe  fortfc^affen, 

t)erlaben ;  -wrecked  fd^iffbrud^igj 
shire  ©raffd^aft  sm''^'-  [s'p,  si'prektj 
shirt(^dnner'  ober^inber=)§emb  sdH 
shock  SlnpraU,  gufatntnenftog ;  -ing 

anfto^ig,  unerprt  sok(i'>f\ 
shoe  Sd^ul),  ^ufeifen ;  befd^lagcn  su 
shoot  fd^ie^en  sut 
shop  3Ber!ftatt  ^:Ber!auf§(aben ;  @in== 

!dufe  madden;   -sign   3luspnge= 

fd^ilb  vox  einem  ©efd^dft  sj?j9 
shore  (?D'leere§')Ufer,  ©tranb  sa^*- 
short  fur§ ;  -coming  3tu§f  all ;  -hand 

^ur^fd^rift;  -en    uerfurgen   ^5»-^- 

{h(end),  sortm 
shot  ©d^u§,  ©dfirot  (SJcfd^offe  sot 
shoulder  ©d^ulter  sd^id^r 
shout    ©ejaud^ge;    au^rufen,    laut 

fd^reien  smt 
shovel  ©d^aufel,  ^^^ippt  smH 
show  geigen;   Slug-,   ©d^aufteUung, 

Sd^ein  soi^ 
shower  ©d^auer  sa^^*- 
shrewd  oerfd^mi^t  Pfiffig  srw^i 
shrill  fd^ritt  srii 
shrine  ©df)rein,  3tltar  sram 
shrink  einf  d^rumpfen ;  §urudff  d^recfenl 
shrove  g^aften  srouv  [sritjk) 

shrub  ©ttaud^  srvb 
shut  jd^lte^en  svt 
Shylock  sai'lojc 
Siam  saf'dm 

sibilant  Qtfd^laut  si'h<hnt 
sick  !ranf ;  -bed  ^ranf enbett ;  -en 

franf  fcin  (madden)  sik 


sickle  ©id^el  sihl 

side   ^ziiz;    -board   Slnrid^tettfd^ ; 

—face    t)on    ber   @ette;    profit; 

—walk  ^urgerfteig;    -ways  auf 

"biz  (Seite,  feittt)drt§  said 
siege  ^elagerung  sidz 
sigh  Seufger,  feufgen  sw 
sight  @tct)t,  3lnbltrf,  @efid^t(§ftnn) ; 

-seer  (-seeing)  detract)  ter  (51  uf- 

fud^cn)    Don    ©c^cngraurbigfciten 

sait{si3r) 

sign  Qeid^en ;  untergeid^nen ;  -board 

3lug^dngefd^ilb    t>or    einem    (S5e= 

fd^dft§laben  sam 
signal    Signal;   au^gegeid^net,   t)or= 

pgltd^  si^"w3^ 
signature  Unterfd^rift  sig'nHs^r 
signet  @tegel(nng)  sign4 
significance  ^ebeutung ;  significant 

bebeutfam;    signification   ^ebeu= 

tung;  signify  angeigen,   bebeuten 

signi'pkms^   signifikmt^    st'g-n^fw 
Silas  sai'lcs 
silence  ©tidf d^raeigen ;  silent  f d^n)ei= 

genb,  ftumnt  sailmt 
Silesia    Sd^Ieften;     -n    ©d^lefier; 

fd^tefifd^  sa'lrsni 
silk  ©eibe;  -en  feiben  silk(w) 
silver  ©ilber  siiv^r 
similar  dl^nlid^  simiW 
simple  einfad^ ;  simplicity  ©infad^- 

i)zit  simpi,  simpli'sHi 
simultaneous  gletd^jeitigs'mw^ie^'w^ws 
sin  ©iinbe;  fiinbigen  sin 
Sinai  (^erg,  3lrabien)  sai'nmi 
since   adv.  fettbem;  prep,  feit  sins 
sincere  aufrid^tig  sinsi^r 
sinecure  ^friinbe,  3lmt  oi)ne  ©orge 

unb  SJlit^e  sm-mhu^r 
sinew  ©e!)ne,  9^ert)  swp^ 
sing  fingen  sioj 
Singapore  si'fjg^pwr 
singe  fengen  sinds        [(ebig  si'>jgi\ 
single  eingeln,  eingtg,  unt)er^etratet,j 
sink  2lu§gu§;  finfen  si')jk 
Sion  Qion  sai'9n 
Sioux  (Snbianerftamm)  su 
sir  (©.  277)  S9»- 

sire  3l()n{)err,  3Soter ;  ?iJlajeftdt  sa^^ 
sirloin  Senbenbraten  sdrlom 


sister  —  sound 
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sister  ©d^njefter  sister 

sit  ft^en;  -ting  Strung  sit 

site  ^iai^,  Sage  satt 

situated  gelegen,  liegenb ;  situation 

Sage,  ©tettung  si'tjueHtdj  sfbt^ei'sn 
size  ©eftalt,  Utnfang,    ®ro§e,  gor= 

mat ;  cabinet—  oon  (in)  ^abinett- 

©rbge  (=g=onnat)  km'hi'mt  sa'S 
skate  ©c^Iittfd^u]^  laufen  sA;^'i 
skeleton  ©felett  ske'Hm 
sketch  ©fisje ;  ffiggieren,  enttoerfenl 
ski  Sc^neej^u^  ski  [sket§} 

skilful    gefc^tcft:    skill    gerttgfeit; 

skilled  gef^i(it  skii(fui) 
skin  §aut  skin 

skip  {)upfen,  (iiber)fpringen  skip 
skirt  9tocf:  einfaffen  s^-J'-^ 
sky  §immel  skcv 
slacken  oerlangfamen  slrrkm 
slaughter  f^lac^ten  sBt^y 
slave  ©flaue;  -ry  ©flaoerei  sU'v 
slay  erfd^lagen:  -ing  ©mtorbung  sZe* 
sleep  6(^laf  ;f  c^tafen  ;-yfci^ldfrigsZ«p 
sleeve  ^xmd  sliv 
slight  gering,  fc^road^  sla>t 
sling  f^Ieubem,  roerfen  sli^^ 
slip    fc^Iiipfen,     gleiten;     fc^Iiipfen 

laffen,  oerlieren;  -per  $antoffel\ 
slot  (Sc!^lt^  slot  [slip,  slip^rf 

slow  (angfatn    (etfe  slo"- 
slum    oerrufette   Sfetnfelgaffe ;   iibel' 

beriic^tigte  Seitenfh:a§e  slmn 
slumber  fc^Iutitmem  slvmb^r 
slur  xm  ©pred^en  fi^neH  gufammen* 

5iel)en,  oerfc^leifen,  (eid^t  bariiber 

linroeggel^en  sUr 
small  flein  sm5l 
smart  geiuanbt  PfifpQ  smcvi 
smash  ^ertriimmem  smces 
smell  @erud^(5finn):  ried^en  smei 
smelt  fd^mclgen  smeit 
smile  Idc^eln  smcvf 
smite  fd^Iagen,  treffen  smatt 
smith  ©d^mieb  swi^ 
smoke  Dtaud^;  raud^en;  -er  9lau(^er; 

-ing  Diaud^jacfe ;  -less  raud^lo§\ 
Smollet  smoht  [smOukj 

smooth  glatt,  fanft;  to  -e  gldtten 

smud  [natter  S7ieik\ 

snake  ©d^Iange ;  grass  —  9tingel=| 


snare  ©d^linge,  ^aHz  snl^ 
snow  ©d^nee;  fc^neten  snou, 
Snowdon  (Serg,  20Ba(e§)  sno^dm 
soap  ©etfe  so^p 
soar  fx(^  auffd^raingen  sor 
sober  emft^aft,  niid^tem  soi^h^r 
social      gcfeHf  d^aftltc^ ;     socialist ; 

society  ®ef ellf d^aft  soiiblj  sons^hst, 

s^sai'4i 
sock  furjer  ©trumpf  sok 
Socrates  (f  399)  so'krHis 
sod? water  ©obaroaffer  sowcbuot^r 
soft  fanft,  fad^t,  roetd^ ;  -en  befdnf= 

tigen  soft,  sofm  ober  sofm 
Sohrab  sm'rjh 

soil  @runb,  33oben ;  befd^tnu^en  soU 
soldier  ©olbat,  ^rieger  so^^ldzfr 
sole  einjig,  alletn  soitl 
solemn  feterltd^ ;  -nity  Jeierlid^f eit 

solmij  sAe'mn't'  [so'lidi 

solid  f  eft,  bid^t,  gebtegen ;  f  efter  ^orper  J 
solitude  ©infamfeit  so'htjud 
solve  lofen  soiv 

Sol  way  Firth  (®ng(anb=©d^otttanb) 
Somaliland  s^mdl*  so'l^e*  fo^p\ 

sombre  biifter  somb^ 
some     einigefg);     -body    jentanb; 

-thing  zixoa^  svm 
Somersetshire  (engltfd^e  ©raffd^aft) 

sv'm^sHsfr 
sometimes  bi^raeilen  sv'mt(Vmz 
somewhat  etroas  svmupt 
somewhere  irgenbrao  sTo'muhr 
son  ©o^n;  —in-law  ©d^roiegerfo^n 

svn{inl3') 
song  ©efang,  Sieb  so^j 
sonnet  ©onett  (14§eiliges  9teimge=l 
soon  balb  sun  Jbtd^t)  so'nH] 

soothe  befdnftigen  siid 
sordid    fd^mu^ig:   -ness   ©d^mu^, 

©emein^ett  sor'd'd 
sore  f c^mersl)aft  empfinblid^,  rounb ; 

^efttg,  arg  sor 
sorrow  Summer,  ©ram,  ©d^merj; 

sorry  traurig,  betriibt  so'ro,  so'ri 
sort  ©orte,  2lrt  sort 
soul  ©eele  so^^i 
sound  gefunb,  tiid^tig  sarmd 
sound  ^on,    ©erdufc^,  Saut;    er= 

tonen  laffen ;  f tingen,  lauten  sa^nd 
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sound  —  stauch 


sound  fonbieren,  unterfuc^en,  ergrun'! 

soup  ©uppe  sup  [ben  saundj 

sour  fauer  sau»r 

source  OueHe  s5rs 

south  ©iiben  sa^p  [p(B'mptm\ 

Southampton     (§aTnpfl)ite)    sa^-] 

southern  fiiblidt)  svd^m 

Southey  (engl.  ©^riftfteaer,  f  1843) 

sa^d^^  sv'ds  [sv'd9r]i\ 

Southwark(fubl.@tabttet(Sonbon§)J 
sovereign  oberl)errlid),  Sanbe^Eierr; 

-ty     Unutnfd^rdnft^  eit     sovrm\ 
sow  fcien  sou  [sv'vrmt'i\ 

space    Sftaum;    spacious   geraumig 

speis^  spei's^s 
Spain  ©panien  spem  [fpannen  spcBn\ 
span  ©panne,  Spannraeite ;  (iiber)-/ 
Spaniard  ©panier ;  Spanish  fpanif ^ 

spdR'ni^rd^  sp(jB'm§ 
spar  ©parren  spar  [spe^ri 

spare  (er)fparen,  fparfamgebrauc^enj 
spark  g=un!e;  -le  perlen,  fc^aumen; 

-ling  hock  beutfc^er  ©c^aumraein 

sparJc 
speak  fpred^en,  reben;  -er  ©pred^er\ 
spear  ©peer  sppr  [spikj 

special     befonber;     species     2lrt 

©attung  spe'si,  spisiz 
specimen  ^robe,   SJlufter  spe-simm 
spectacle  ©c^aufpiel,  2inbli(i;  spec- 
tator Quf d^auer ;  spectral  geifter- 

l^aft  spe'kUM^   spektei't^r^  spektM 
spectroscope  spektroskoup 
speculative  nac^ftnnenb,  uberfinnlid^ 

spe'kmlHw 
speech  S^ebe  sptt§  [spid\ 

speed  gortgang,  (Sile,  ©d^netligfeitj 
spell  Qauber;   bui^ftabieren ;   -ing 

^uc^ftabieren,  ©d^reibraeife  spei 
spend  auSgeben,  gubringen  spend 
Spenser ;      Spenserian      spe'ns^r^ 

spensl'ridn 
sphere  ^ugel,  ^rei§  sfv^r 
spil  Tjerfc^utten  spii 
spindle    ©pinbel;    spin     fpinnen; 

spinner  ©pinner;  spinning-jenny 

©pinnmafd^ine     spindi ,     spin^r^ 

spinhj  dse'ni 
spire  ©pt^faule,  biinner  fpi^et  Uh^-- 

turm  spai'^r 


spirit  ©eift   9}lut,  ©piritug;   -ual 

geiftlic^,  geiftig  spirH,  spm'tjudl 
spite  @roU ;  in  -  of  tro^  spaH 
Spithead  (hzi  ^ort^ntoutl))  S2n'thd 
splendid  gldngenb;  splendour  ©lanj 

splendid,  splendor 
spoil  ^eute;  oerberben  spoii 
sponge  ©d^raamm  spvndz 
spoon  Soffel  spun 
sport  33elufltgung    im   g^eien   ntit 

frdfttgenber    fbrperlid^er    Qbung  ; 

-ing  fpielenb;  -sman  ©portlteb- 

{)aber,  ^dger  spoH 
spot  ©telle;  gled  spot 
spread  3Serbrettung ;  oerbreiten  spred 
spring  g^rul)ltng,  Ouede,  Urfprung ; 

fpringen,    entfpringen,    entflel)en ; 

-up  emporfprie^en  sprb^ 
spur  ©porn;  (an^)fpomen  spor 
spurn  D  erf  dirndl)  en  spdm 
squadron   (l^efd^raaber,   ©d^wabron 

sk^o'drm 
square  t)iererfig;  ^ieredf,  Duabrat; 

t)iere(figer  ^la^  sk'it^r 
squash     auSgepregter     g^rud^tfaft ; 

auSbriid^en,  quetfc^en  sk^os 
squire  ^nappe  sk^a^-^r 
stab  (er)fted^en  stceb 
stable     ©tad;     -keeper     ^ferbe- 

t)erleil)er  sts^bt 
staff  ©tab  staf 
stag  §irfd^  stceg 

stage  ^u{)ne,  ©tanb,  ©tufe  sWidz 
stage-coach  (©tation§!utfdE)e),  ^er- 

fonen=^oft!utfd^e  steidz  kouts 
stain  3^Ie(fen;  fdrben,  befledfen  stem 
stair    ©tufe;    -s    ^reppe;    -case 

Streppe(n^au§)  sthr(z)^  sth-k&s 
stake     ©piel<2KettO®infa^;     auf§ 

©piel  fe^en  stc^k 
stalk  langfam  mit  raeiten  ©d^ritten 

ein  SOSilb  befd£)(eid^en  stok 
stall  ©perrfi^;  fefter  ©tanb  (^anf, 

©tu!)l,  2;if4  barren,  ^ube)  mit 

2lu§laget)orrid)tung  fiir  33er!dufer; 

stoi 
stamp  ftampfen,  mit  einer  3=reimarfe 

oerf  elien ;     33riefmarfc,     ©eprdge 

stcemp 
stanch  ftanb^aft  stons 


stand  —  stress 
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stand  ©efteU,  ©eriift  Stanbpunft; 
fte^en;  -out  {)eroorragen ;  —up 
collar  Ste!E)fragen  stcend^  stce'ndr>p 

standard   D^lic^tfi^nur,  S^ormalmag, 

@tc^tna§,     (Stanbarte ;     normal, 

muftergulttg  stcand^rd 
stanza  ©tropf)e  stcenzu 
star  ©tern  star 
start     aufbred)en,     lo^fal^ren,     be= 

gtnnen,  griinben  staH 
startle  auffd^recfen  starti 
state  Quftanb;  @taat;  to  lie  in- 

auf  bem  ^arabebett  liegen;  feft- 

f e^en ;     -  craft     ©taatSftugl^eit, 

§ertf (^crfunft ;    -sman    Staatg- 

mann ;  -ly  ftattlid^ ;  -ment  %u§- 

fage  stMili) 
station  ©tanb(ort),   ^a^n^of;   -er 

S(^retbmaterialtenl^dnblers^g»s«(9») 
stationary  feftfte^enb  stei'sn^n 
statue  ©tanbbilb  stce'tju 
stay  2lufent]^alt ;   bleiben,   ftc^   auf:= 

^alten,  tr)of)nen  stei 
Steadman  ste'dmm 
steady  ftettg,  beftanbtg,  gletd^mdgig, 

ru{)tg  ste'di  [stdpi} 

steal  fte^len;  -thy  oerfto^len  stil,j 
steam    i)ampf;    -engine    ^ampf= 

mafd^ine;    -er    ^atnpfer;   stim\ 
steed  ©treitro^  stid         [{endsm)} 
steel  Sta{)l  stii 
Steele  stii 

steep  3Ib!)ang:  fteil;  eintunfen  sttp 
steeple  ^ir^turm ;  -chase  f.  @.  278 

sttpi  [sti^r^  stmdz) 

steer  fteuem;   -age   g^^^f^^^^^c^j 
Stennes  (Orfneri'^nfeln)  ste'n^s 
step  ©c^ritt ;  3:ritt,  ©tufe ;  f  d^reiten, 

treten  step 
Stephen  ©tepl^an  strvn 
Stephenson  (@rfinberber8o!omotioe, 

geft.  1848)  strvmsn 
sterling  ©tetling  stdHt'tj 
stem  emft,  fc^redlid^  stdrn 
Stevenson  strvmsm 
steward  SSerroatter,  ©(^affner;  -ess 

5lufn)drterin     ber     ^amenfajiite 

stm^rdps  [oerbleiben  an  sticks 

stick  ©to(f;  feftft^en;  -to  f)angen,j 


:  Stigand  (©rgbifd^of  oon  S^anterburg 
I       t  wm  1066)  sti'gmd 
stile  gttiii^ti^tt,  ©tegel,  ©ttegfel  staii 
still  adj.   ftiH,  ru^ig;   adv.  tmmer 

no(^;  conj.  benno(|  stii 
stimulate  anregen  sti'mMM 
'  stipulation  3Sorbebtngung  stipjulei'sn 
stir  ^eroegung,  3lufregung ;  aufregen, 

umritl^ren;  -up  anfta^eln  stdr 
stock  3Sorrat,  Qnoentar,  3Sie]^ftanb; 
-rider  berittener  ^erbenrcdd^ter ; 

-  yard    SSiel^l^of    stole ,     ^ra^d^r^ 

-  jard 

stocking  langer  ©trumpf  stokiij 

stomach  5[Ragen  stvm^k 

stone  g=elbftein,©tein;  (engl.  ©eraid^t, 

metft=6,35  kg) ;  stony  fteinig  stoMii 
Stonehenge  (&tltf]^ire)  stoit'nhends 
stool  ©c^emel  stui 
stoop  fic^  beugen  stup 
stop  oerftopfen,  abfperren,  aniialten; 

©a^jeic^en;  -page  Unterbrec^ung 

sto'pidz 
store   SSorrat,   35er!auf§]^au§ ;   auf- 

{)duf en ;  —ship  ^rooiantfd^iff  sto*- 
storey,    beffcr:    story    ©tocher!; 

storied  4io<ftg  stori 
storm    ©turmroinb;    ftiirmen;    -y 

ftitrmtfd^  storm 
story  ©efc^id^te,  ©rgd^lung  stori 
stout  frdftig ;  ftar!e§  ^orterbter  staut 
straight  gerabe  stre't 
strain  Sieb,  ©efang  strBm 
strain   ftraff   anfpannen,    (uber)an= 

ftrengen  strem 
strait  9Heere§ftra§e  stre>t 
strand  ©tranb,  ftranben  strcend 
strange  f onberbar,  f eltf am ;  -r  grem- 

ber  stremdz{^r) 
strap  9liemen ;  -up  guf  (^naden  strcep 
Stratford  strm'tprd 
strath  Vd^xiz^  %Qi  in  ©d^ottlanb  strcep 
straw  ©trol^ ;  -berry  @rbbeeres^r56^' 
stream  ©trom;  ftromen,  bal^infd^ie^en 

strim 
street  ©trage  stnt         [stre'np{m)\ 
strength    ©tdrfe;    -en  DerftdrfenJ 
strenuous  tafttog,  tdttg,  angeftrengt, 

macfer  stre'muds 
stress  ^rucf,  ^a^txnd,  3:on  stres 
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stretch  —  sun 


stretch ^inftrecf en;  fid)  erftrerf en s^re^s 
strew  (be)ftreuen  stru 
strict  genau,  ftreng  strikt 
stride  ber  gro^e  ©c^rttt  ba§  3lu§s 

fd^reiten  strand 
strife  ^atnpf,  Streit  stra'f 
strike  fd)Iagen;  auf=,  feftfa{)ren,  buret) 

3lnftret*d^en    angiinben ;     striking 

auffattenb  strai]c(^oj) 
string  ©c^nur;  befpannen  strifj 
strip  ©treifen  strip 
stripe  ©tretfen  strafp 
strive  ftreben,  fdmpfen  straw 
stroke  ©treid^,  ©trtd^,  ©d^lag,  @to§ 

strouJc  [-^hd»id\ 

strong  ftarf ;  -hold  ftarfe  g^efte  stro^,j 
structure  33au  strvkbr 
struggle  Sflingen,   ^ampf;   fdmpfen 

strvgl 
Strutt  strvt 

Stuart  (engl.  ^onig§^au§)  stm'M 
stubborn    {)al§ftartig,    au^bauernb 

Stt>l)^rn 

student  einer  ber  etit)a§  ftubiert; 
S  (filler,  <3tubent  ©ele^rter  stjudmt 

studious  fteigig;  study  ©tubium; 
©tubiergimmer ;  ftubieren  stMd^'i>s,i 

stuff  ©toff,  Qeug  stt)f  [stvd>f 

stumble  ftolpem  stvmU 

Sturt  (engl.  9^eifenber,  j  1869)  stQrt 

style  ^txi,  3Serfal)ren,  2Beife,  ^e- 
fd^ciftSname ;  stylistic  ftilifttfd^ 
sta'i,  sta'listik 

sub-  Unter^  svh 

subdue  unterjod^en  s^fldm' 

subject'Untertan,  (SJegenftanb ;  unter- 
raorfen;  untern)erfen(©.  281) ;  -ion 
Unterroerfung ;  -ive  ©ubje!t§= 
sr)'hds^kt,  t^  sohdze'M^  svhdze'ksn 

subjunctive  ^onjunftio  s^hdzt^'^ktw 

sublime  erf)aben  sjubW'm 

submarine  unterfeeifdE)  svhm^rrn 

submission  Unterraiirfigf ett ;  sub- 
mit fid^  unterroerfen  s^hmi-Sn, 
srjbmrt 

subordinate,  subordinative  unter= 
georbnet  sribor-dmH,  or'dmdtw 

sub-river  unter  bent  glugkuf  s^hriv^r 

subsequent  nad^folgenb,  nad^trdg:^ 
Ix^  sv'hs^kudnt 


subsidy  §tlf§gelb  svhsid* 

subsist  r)or{)anben  fein  sdbsi'st 

substance  raef  entlirf)er  ^n^alt,  ^ern ; 
substantial  raefentlidf);  substan- 
tive ^auptraort  svhstms,  s»5- 
stce'nM,  sv'hstmtiv 

substitute  ©tedoertreter,  @rfa^ : 
unterfd£)ieben  svhst'tmt 

subtenant  3lfterle{)n§mann,  Unter= 
pcid^ter  s«Ue'nmt 

subterranean,  subterraneous  unter- 
irbtfdE)  saht^re^'mos 

subtle  fpt^finbig,  oerfd^Iagen  svti 

suburb  3Sorftabt ;  -an  ^ur  3Sorftabt 
ge{)orig  sv'h^r])^  sr>hdr'hm 

subvert  umftiirjen  svhvdH 

subway  unterirbifd£)er  ®ang  s»*&«g« 

succeed  nad^folgen,  Q^IM  {)aben; 
success  @rf olg ;  -ful  erf olgrei(^ ; 
succession  0Ra6))  f olge ;  -ive  auf- 
einanberfolgenb ;  -or  D^ad^folger 
saksid^  sokse's,  s^^kse'sn,  sokse's^r 

succumb  untertiegen  s>'kvmh 

such  fold^  svts 

sudden  plo^Iid^  svdn 

Suez  Canal  ©ueg-^anal  sra^s  kmce'l 

suffer  erieiben,  ertragen,  leiben  svpr 

suffice  genitgen  snfwz  (s^fa's);  suf- 
ficient au^retd^enb  s^^fi'smt 

suffix  9^ad^fi(be  svfks 

suffrage  Slbftintmung  svfr'dz 

sugar  ^\xdtx  sug^r 

suggest  anregen,  eingeben;  -ive 
anregenb  s^dze'st 

suit  Slnjug;  anpaffen;  -able 
paffenb  smt(»hi) 

suite  ©efolge  s^nt 

sullen  biifter,  triib  st)'lm 

sulphur   ©d^rcefel;  -ic  fd£)n)efettgl 

sultan  svltm  [sn-if^r^  s"ifv'r^'k} 

sultry  fd^raiil  svUn 

sum  ©untme,  9led^encjentpel ;  to  do 
-s  red£)nen ;  -up  ^ufamnxengd^Ien, 
=faffen;  -mary  Qufammenfaffung 
svm^  sv'm^ri 

summer  ©ontiner  snm^r 

sumptuous  prdd^tig,  prad£)tltebenb 
S'D'mpsi''^>s 

sun  ©onne ;  -set  ©onnenuntergang ; 
-shine   -f^^^^r   ^ny  fonnig  smi 


sunder  —  talk 
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sunder  gerteilen  svnd^r 
superintendence  Oberaufftd^t  smp^r. 

mte'ndms 
superior    Ober^err;     oben;    ^(to) 

]^oI)er  (al§);  iiberlegen  smprrt^r 
superordinate   iibergeorbnet  sjup^r- 

5r'dm4 
supper  3lbenbeffen  snp^ 
supplement    ©rgdngung,    2ln()ang : 

ergangen;  -ary  etQan^enb  svpimmt, 

s»phme'nPrf 
supply   ©rgdnpng,   3itfuf)r,   Stefe= 

rung,  3Sorcat;   erfe^en,   ergdngen, 

auSfuUen,  cerforgen  s«pZ«« 
support  Unterftii^ung ;  (unter)ftu^en, 

unterl)alten  sopoH 
suppose  nermuten,  annel)Tnen  svpo^z 
supremacy   f)oc^fte   ©ercalt,    Dber= 

geroalt;   supreme    oberft,    ()6c^ft 

sjwpre-mssi,  sji*prvm 
sure  fic^er  swr 
surface  Oberfldd^e  sdr'ps 
surgeon  SOSunbargt;  surgery  (S^^irur- 

gie  sdrdzm,  sd^'dz^rt 
surmount  iiberroinben  s^rmmnt 
surname    Quname ,     Jamtlienname 
surpass  ubertrffen  s^^pas  [s9^*we»w\ 
surprise  Uberrafi^ung ;  iiberrafd^enj 

s^rpra'z  [s^e'nd^A 

surrender     iibergeben,     au§Uefernj 
surround  umgeben ;  -ings  Umgegenb 

s^raimd 
survey     ^eftd^ttgung ,     SanbeSoer^ 

tneffung ;  iiberbtirf en  sar'vei,  t^  s^rve' 
survival    Uberreft ;    survive    uber= 

(eben;  survivor  Uberlebenber  s^r- 

suspect  nerbdd^ttgen  s^spekt 

suspend  auffjdngen ;  suspension 
Stuf^ebung,  9tul)e ;  suspension- 
bridge  §dngebriic!e  s»spe'nsnhridz 

Sussex   (attengl.  ^iintgreid^)  svs^ks 

sustain  I)a(ten,  au§f)a(ten,  ertragen ; 
^  a  loss  etnen  S^erluft  erleiben; 
^ed  getragen  si^stem 

Swabia,   Suabia  ©c^raaben  s^^e^'h^a 

swan  ©d^roan  sion 

sway  §errfc^aft  s^et 

swear  fc^raoren,  in  @ib  ne^men, 
uereibigen  s^hr 


sweater  (©d^roeigauffauger,)  Sport- 

2Bottn)am§  s»e'Ur 
the  Swedes  bie  ©(^raeben  s^idz 
sweep  fegen  sMp 

sweet  fii^ ;  -en  IteblidE)  madden  smt 
swell  anfd)n)eHen;  \iCL^  3lnfd^n)e(len, 

ber  ©d^raall,  bet  ©tu^er  s^el 
swift  flinf  smft 
swim  fd^raimmen  smm 
Swinburne  (^ic^ter,  f  1 909)  sm'iib^m 
swine  ©dt)n)ein,  -e  s^am 
swing  (fi(^)  fdE)n)tngen  s^i^ 
Swiss  fd^roeijerifd^  sms 
switch     SOBeid^e,    Umfi^alter:    iiin^ 

unb  E)erben)egen ;   -on,   off  auf-, 

abbreEien,  etn^  au§fd^alten  smts 
Switzerland  hn  ^^vozxi  sm'tsMmd 
sword  ©d^roert  so^d 
Sydney  (9leu=8ub=20SaIe§)  si'dm 
syllabic  fitben§d{)Ienb,  filbif  c^ ;  -ation 

8tlbcntrennung ;    syllable    Silbe 

st'lcB'hiJc,  si'hU 
sympathy  SHitgefu^l,  ^eileib  simp^pt 
synonym ;    -ous    §  128    si'nonim, 

smo'nimvs 
syntactical     fi^ntaftif  d^ ;      syntax 

SQSortfugung,  ©a^(ef)re,  smtce'UiM^ 

sl'nUhs 
synthetic(al)   fr)nt^etifd^   smpe'Wkel 
system  planmd§ig=georbnete,   folge= 

rid^ttge  Qufammenftettung  sist^m 

T-square  iHeigfd^iene  U  sk^ar 

tabard  §eroIb§ro(f  tce'h^rd 

table  Stafel;  Slifd^;  -linen  3:if^^ 
jeug;  —service  iafelferotce,  =ge= 
fc^irr  1&l>t,  ^limn,  ^sdrvs 

Tacitus(romtf(^er@efd^id^tgfc^reiber, 
t  um  117)  tcB'sH^s 

tail  ©d^roang  teH 

tailor  ©c^neiber  te^l^ 

take  ne^men,  aufgreifen,  feftnef)men; 
aufne{)nxen  ^  pl)otograpf)teren ;  -up 
roieber  aufne^men ;  -to  iibergeEien 
gu;  -an  oath  einen  ^x\>  ablegen  WTi 

tale  ©rgd^lung  Wl 

talent  ^egabung  tce'hnt 

talisman  Qaubermittel  tce'hsmm 

talk  Skz\iz,  fpre(^en;  to  have  a  - 
plaubem  tok 
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tall  —  thermometer 


tall  fd^lan!,  iariQ,  gro§  toi 

Talmud  S^almub  tce'lm^d 

tame  bcinbigen  tsim 

Tamworth  tcB'mu3rp 

tan  ®erBetIoI)e;   gelbbraune  garbe; 

gerben;  -ner  ©erber  tain{9r) 
tap  3<^Pf^^/  ^^^'^1  i^i'^t  berul)ren, 

fd^Iagcn.  flopfen  tcsp 
tar  ^eer  tar  [tarmsX 

tarnish  tritben,  be§  ^lange^  beraubenj 
tartan  buntgetourfelt  ^a^^^w 
task  Slufgabe  task  [t^smei'nia\ 

Tasmania  (Qnfelfubl.  t).  Sluftralien)] 
taste  ®efd)Tna(i(^ftnn);  fc^tnecfen  teist 
tattler  ^(auberer,  @(^n)d^er  tce'thr 
tavern  ©c^enfe,  2Birt§]^au§  ^<e•^7^*^ 
tax  ©teuer;  befteuem;   -ation  ^e= 

fteuerung  tcehs,  tceksBi'sn 
taxi  ==  taximeter  galirpreiSanseiger, 

^rofd^fe  tcEkst(mri^r) 
Taylor  teU^r 
tea  See  ^* 

teach  Ie{)ren;  -^er  Sel^rer,  4n  fz^^ 
teal  ^rifente  tU 
tear  gerreijgen  te^r 
tear  Srcine  <?»»• 
technical  college   tec^nifd^e  ©od^- 

ferule,  Sed^nifum  te'kmM  ko'Mi 
teens  ^^Zwr.  bie  QaEire,   beren  3^^^^ 

ntit  -teen  gebilbet  tft  (13 — 19)  tim 
teeth  Qd^ne  <«/ 
telegram  ^ra^tnarf)ri(^t ;  telegraph 

gernf dtireiber ;  to  -  telegrapl)teren ; 

-ic  telegrapl^tf (^ ;  -y  ^ral()tbena(^^ 

riditigung  tehgrdmy  te'hgrcef^  uh- 

gice'fk,  t4e'gr»fi 
Telemachus  Ule'm^kos 
telephone  gemfprec^er  te-hfo^n 
tell  erjdl^len,  f agen ;  -er  @rgd{)ler  tel 
temper     md^tgen ;     temperament, 

®emut§t)erf  affung ,       ©timmung, 

^ifd^ung,   ^ef (^affenl^ett ;  -ance 

3Jtd6tgfeit;  -ate  gemd^igt;  -ature 

SBdrmeftanb ;  -ed  gel^drtet  temp^r^ 

te'mp9rdt(s»r) 
temple  Sempel  tempi 
temporal  geitUct),  meltltd^  te'mp^rdi 
temporary  oorubergel^enb  te'mp^rdr 
tempt  in  QSerfud^ung  fu!)ren ;  -ation 

3Serju(i)ung  temt{&'sn) 


tenant  ^dd^ter,  Sel)n§mann  tenmt 

tend  bal)in  gielen;  -ency  9^etgung 
tend^  te'nd^nsi 

tender  gort,  3:;enber;  -ness  ^oxU 
i\6)lz\i  tender 

tenfold  je^nfad^  tenfouM 

Tennyson  (engl.  ^td^ter,  f  1892) 
te'w'sm 

tense  (gram.)  Sempu§  tens 

tent  Qelt  tent 

term  ©renge,  grift,  Q^^^r  Sertial; 
2lu§bru(f,  SeBort;l^estel)ung,  3Ser^ 
i)d(tni§,  ^ebingun"g,  benennen,  auS^ 
briidfen;  -ination  ©nbung  tdrm 

terminus  @nbbaf)nl^of  tdrmmH 

terrace  ftufenformiger  ©rbabfa^, 
©rbmall  te'r^s 

terrible  fi^red^Iid^ ;  terrific  fiird^ter? 
lid£)  te'r^U,  t^ri'pk 

territory  ^thxzi*^  territorial  te'r^t^riX 

terror  ©^red^en  te'r^r      [ter^td'r'ei} 

test  ^tobe  test 

testament  S^^eftament  te'st^mdnt 

testify  begeugen;  to  geugen  fiir;  testi- 
mony QeugntS  te'sUfai^  te'sUmm' 

Teutonic  germanifd^  tmto'mk 

Thackeray  pcB'hre 

Thames  i^emfe  temz 

Thanet  (^>nt)  pce'n4 

thank  ^an! ;  banfen ;  -ful  banf bar ; 
-fulness  ^an!bar!eit;  -less  un- 
banfbar ;  -sgiving  (service)  ^anf - 
fagung  (^anfgotte^btenft)  pcei^k 
(/e*jA;),  p(E7T^ksgwitj 

thavr  tauen  po 

the  .  .  .  the  je  .  .  .  befto  di  , .  ,  d% 

theatre  ©d)aufptel({)au§)  pv^t»r 

thee  bit,  bid)  d~i 

theme  3:f)ema  pim 

then  barauf,  bann  den 

thence  x)on  bort  dens 

Theodore  pr^dor 

theology   @otte§gele{)rt()eit  p^o'hdz' 

theoretical  tI)eorettfc| ;  theory  auf 
miff enfd^af tit dt)e  ©rrodgungen  ge- 
ftii^te  3Sermutung  piore'Uhi^  pi^r> 

thereby  hahtx  dtrbm 

therefore  balder  d'e^r'for 

therefrom  barau§  dhrfr^m    [rmt^rX 

thermometer  Sdrmemeffer/9»m3*-| 


thesis  —  the  Tories 
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thesis    plur.    theses    aufgeftetttcr 

Seitfa^,  ©enfung  ^rs*s,  pi.  pvsiz 
thick  bid;  -et  "^xdx^^i  pili{4) 
thief  ^teb  pif 
thigh  ©d^enfel  pa> 
thimble  J^nger^ut  pimU 
thin  biinn  pin 

thine  bet,  bie,  ba§  betnige  dam 
think  benfen;  -er  ^enfer  /'>jfc 
third  ^rtttel  pdrd 
thirst  ^urft;  -y  burfttg  pdrsti*) 
thistle  ^iftel  pisl 
thither  bortl^in  dfd^r 
Thomas  %\)oma^  to'rms 
Thomson  (engl.  SDtd^tcr,  f  1748)1 
thorn  ^om  porn  [tomsmj 

thorough  gritnbltd^  pvro 
thou  bu  ^a» 
though  obgletd^  do^ 
thought    debanfe,     benfen;    -ful 

nac^benfcnb,  aufmerffam  pot 
thousand  taufenb  pmsmd 
thread  J^i^^^/  3^^^  /^^^ 
threaten  brol^en  pretm 
three-decker  ^reibecfer  prvdehr 
threepence  ^reipenceftud!  pripms 
three-pounder     2)reipfunber    pri- 

parmd^r  [prrskor\ 

threescore  adj.  fed^gig,  ein  ©d^orf/ 
threshold  ©c^roeEe  pre'sd^id 
thrice  breimal  pra's 
thrill  burd^bol^ren,  =bringctt  prii 
thrive  gebeif)en  praw 
throat  ^e^Ie,  ©d^lunb  pro»t 
throne  XE)ron ;  -ed  auf  bent  2;^rone 

ft^enb  /ro"w 
throng  (ftd^)  brdngen  /r^^ 
through  burc^;  -outgan§burd^/rf^,) 
throw  2Surf ;  roerf en  pro^  [pru-awt] 
thrust  Slngriff;  ftogen  /r»s« 
thumb  ^aumen;   -tack  Dleignagel 

pvm,  ^tceh 
thunder  Conner;  bonnern  pvnd^r 
Thuringia  ^()uringen  pji^rt'^gia 
thus  fo  dvs 
thy  beitt  dm 
Tiber  ta^'h^r 

ticket  ©inlag',  J'^^^f'^^^^  *^^^ 
tidal  ^ejeiten-,   ab()angtg    oon  ber 

tide  (@bbe  unb  glut)  tatd^t,  taid 


tidings  ^unbe,  5Jle(bung  taid'r^z 
tidy  fauber  unb  nett;  nett,   fauber 

madden ;  in  Orbnung  bringen  tatd* 
tie  SBanb,  ^raroatte ;  btnben ;  bow— 

©d^Ietfe,  ^noten  tat\  6o« 
tiger  2:tger  ta^g^r 
tight  ftraff,  ftramm,  hifi^t,  feft;  -en 

ftxaff  anjiel^en  taft(m) 
till  bi§  ii^ 
time  Qeit;   in-    pr  red^ten  Qzxi, 

mit  ber  3^^^;   -table  ^ai^xT^an; 

-worn  abgenu^t,  oeraltet  taimteiU 
Times  (Qettung)  gilt  at§  sing,  tatmz 
tin  Qinn,  33led^biid^f e ;  -smith  Qinn'^ 

gteger,  ^lempner,  tin,  ti'nsmip 
tine  entgiinben  tarn 
tint  JJarbentott  tint 
tiny  njtnjig  ^«w' 
tip  @pi^e;  ^rinfgelb  tip 
tipsy  angel^eitert  tips*  [tai'^rd\ 

tire  etmiiben,  anftrengen ;  -d  mubej 
title  ^itel,  Stnfprud^,  Oled^t  taitl 
to  and  fro   I)tn  unb  §er  <«*  ^w  /ro» 
toast  geroftete  33rotfd^nttte  tQ^st 


tobacco   Sabaf;   -nist  3^9^^^"'\ 

Tobias  t^bat-^s     [oerfdufer  t^hce'kof 

toe  Qel^e  tou 

together  sufamnten  t^ged^r 

toil    fd^raere    Slrbeit;   ftd^    pladen; 

-some  miii^fam  to'i(svm) 
tolerable      crtrdglid^ ;     toleration 

^ulbung  to'Urohi,  toWei'sn 
tomato  ^ornate  Umato 
tomb  @rab  turn 
ton  ^onne  (al§  ©eroid^t  =  20  cwts 

=  1016,0475  kg)  tvn 
to-night  l^eute  abenb  U  na*t 
tone  ^on,  ^lang  torn 
tongs  plur.  Qange  toojz 
tongue  3^"9^/  ©prac^e  tvoj 
too  attgu;  aud^  fii 
tool  SOSerfjeug  tui 
tooth  Qa^n;   -ache  Qa^nf d^merj ; 

-brush  Qcil^nburfte  tup,  -g«fc,  ^brvs 
top  ®ipf el,  oberer  Otanb ;  -hat  l^ol^er 

§ut  f^p 
topic  ^l^enta,  ©egenftanb  to'p*]c 
torch  ^adzi  tods 
the  Tories  (el^emaltge  poltt.  ^artei 

in  ©nglanb,  @.  Ill,  gugn.)  far'x; 
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Toronto  —  tribute 


Toronto  (Sanaba)  Uro'nto  [torprdo\ 
torpedo  (urfpriingltc^ :  '^i^^^^^^^')! 
Torquay  (^eoonfl^tre)  t^rjcr 
torrent  ©iepad^  io'rmt 
torrid  biirtenb,  ^ei§  to'rd 
torture    foltern,    ntattern;    3=olter, 

Cluat  toHs^r 
toss  emportoerfen  tos 
total   gefamt,    coEig;    @efamtja!)l, 

©umme  fo«M 
touch  ®efuf)I(§ftnn),  SSeriil^rung ;  be* 

ritliren,  fliid^tig  tm  3Sorbetfa()ren 

befud^en;  -ing  ruf)renb  tvts 
tough  gd^e,  !)art  <»/" 
tour    ^ergniigungSreif  e ,    2lu§flug ; 

-ist  3Sergnugung§reifenber  tu^r 
tournament  ^umier  turmmmt 
tow  an  bet  Seine  jtei)en,  in§  ©d^Iepp- 

lau  nelimen ;  -path  ireibelfteig  ^o« 
towards  gegen  to^'^rdz 
towel  §anbtu(^  tm^'^l 
tower  t;umt  taw^r 
town    ©tabt;   -hall  9ftatf)au§  taim 
toy  ©pieljeug  <5? 
trace   @pur;   auffpiiren;  (-a  line) 

^ie^en,  getd^nen,abfte(f  en,  paufen^ms 
track  g=a{)rte,  ©tredfe,  33ai)n,  ©eleife 

tract  ©trecfe,  2lb§anb(ung,  Straftatj 

traction  Qi^Q^^^fi  trce'Mn 

trade    §anbel,     ©ercerbe;     to  - 

(in)    ^anbeln    (ntit);    tradesman 

^anbel§ntann ;  plur,  tradesmen 

ober  tradespeople  tretd^  treidzmm 
tradition   ttiunbltd)e  llberlteferung ; 

-al  iiberltefert,  iiberfontnten  trcR- 

di'sn,  tr^di'sml 
Trafalgar  (Slnbatufien)  tr^fcs'lg^r 
traffic  (S$ro|t)anbeI,  3Serf e^r ;  §anbel 

treiben ;    trafficker   §anbe§ttiann 

irce'ph 
tragedy  ^rauerfptel ;  tragic,  tragical 

erfc^iitternb  trce-dz^d^,  trce'dz'lz 
train  Qug,   ©efolge,   ©if enba!)n^ug ; 

erjiejen,    auSbilben;    -ing    3(u§* 

bilbung  trein 
traitor  SSerrdter  trH^r 
tram  =  tramway 
trammel    lange§   ©d)leppjeug  beim 

Jif  (^f  ang,geff  el,§emnif  (^u^  trce'Tn^i 


tramp  ©etrappel  trcemp 

trample  tramp eln,  treten  trcempl 

tramway  3;;ramba^n  trce'muei 

tranquil  tu!)ig  trm''tjk%H 

transcend  iibertreffen ;  -ental  iiber* 
ftnnlid^;  -entaHsm  tranfgenben* 
tale  ^l)i(ofop{)ie  trcPMSCnd^trcensm- 
de'nUl  [kri'psnX 

transcription  5lb',  Umf c^rift  trcEns-] 

transfer  Ilbertragung ;  -ticket  Urn- 
fteigejettel  trcBnspr-^  iibertragen  U 
tr(fnsfjr 

transform  untrcanbeln ;  -ation  Unt* 
raanblung  trcensfdnm ,  trcEns- 
formdi'sn 

transition  tibergang ;  transitive 
troifizi'srij  trce-nsHw 

translate  itberfe^en ;  translation 
ttberfe^ung  trcensle>'t,  ^le>-sn 

transmission  iibermittelung ;  trans- 
mit iiberfenben  trmsmi-sn 

transoceanic  liberf  eetf  (^  trmns'Ous^'cB'- 
mk 

transport  gortfci)affung ;  58eforbe= 
rung;  l)tn=,  fortfd^affen  trccnspoH 

the  Transvaal  3:ran§Daal  tr<msval 

trash  2lbfall,  ^lunber,  alberne§  Qeug 

travel  Oleife;  retfen;  -er  Sfteifenberj 

traverse  buri^fc^reiten  trcE'virs 

travesty  fdier^l^afte  (in§  Iddierlic^e 
gegogene)  Umgeftaltung  (eineg  @e= 
bic^teS)  trce'v^sU 

tread  treten,  ^ritt  tred 

treason  3Serrat 

treasure  ©^a^ ;  aufberoaliren  tre'^^r 

treat  @(i)niau§,  fejtraDergnitgen ; 
(be){)anbeln ;  -ise,  -ment  2lb= 
^anblung;  -y  3Sertrag;  treaty- 
port    3Sertrag§^afen  tnt,  trWsX 

tree  ^aunt  tn    [trrtmmt^  trWportf 

tremble  jittern  tremU 

tremendous  furd)tbar  tnme'nd^s 

trespass  Uberfdireitung,  33ergel)en; 
itberfd^retten,  fief)  t)erge{)en  tresp^s 

trial  SSerfud^,  ^riifung,  Ser^or  trai'^l 

triangle  ^reiecf  tra>-^ijgi 

tribe  3SoI!gftamnt  tra^b 

tribute  Stribut;  tributary  9'^eben* 
f(u§  tri'hM(^r) 


trick  —  unbecoming 
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trick  ©tretd),  .^ttiff,  ^unftgriff  trik 
trim  in  f (^mucfcr  Drbnung,  in  guter 

SBcteitf c|aft ;  f c^murf  augpu^cn  unb 

fein  jurec^t  madden  trim 
trinity  ^reieinigfeit  tri'niti 
trio  irio  irro 
trip  ^iugflug  ©pri^fal^rt  trip 
triple  bteifac^ ;  -t2:rio,^rcireimirip^ 
trisyllabic  breifilbig  trisflrp'h'k 
triumph    3:rtumpf) ,     triumpf)ieren ; 

-al  ^riump^= ;  -^ant  triump^ierenb 

tra'vmf',  tra'V'mf^^  -v'mfmt 
trochaic  trod^dtfc^ ;  trochee  irod^duS 

tr^Jcei'iky  tro^'h' 
ti-odden  getreten  (to  tread) 
troll  freifen  troni 
troop  3:ruppe  trup 
trope  bilbli^er  Slusbrud  tro^tp 
tropic    2Benbe!rei§;    the    -s    bie 

iropcn  tro'p'k 
trouble     SJlii^e,     ©orge,    Unrul^e, 

©tbrung:  fti)ren,beldfttgen:  -some 

befc^roerlici),  Idftig,  unangenef)ml 
trousers  §ofen  trmz^rz  [trvht] 

trout  %QX^\i^,  -en  tra^t 
Troy  iroja  tro*         [^aftig  tru(li)\ 
true  raa^r,  treu;  truly  adv.  roalr-j 
trumpet  irompete,  §orro^r ;  speak- 
ing- (Sprac^ro^r  trnmp4 
trunk     ( S8auni')(Stamm ;     9iumpf ; 

Dieifefoffer  trvnfc 
trust  3Sertrauen;  in  trust  in  SSer- 

n)af)r:  pDerft^tlid^  l^offen,  oer^ 
truth  2Sa^rf)eit  trup  [trauen  trvst] 
try  oerfud^en,   erproben,   oerpren; 

-ing  auf   bie  ^robe  ftedenb,  ge^ 

fdl^tlii^,  peinlid)  trai 
tsar  §  15  Qar  fear 
tub  Quber,   Ja^,  2Banne(nbab)  fo6 
tube  9tbE)re,   9to{)r;  -ing  9flbl)ren= 

aniage  tmh 
Tudor   (engl.  ^bnigsfamilie)  hu'd^r 
tumbler  ^rinfglas  (of)ne  Ju^)  tvmhhr 
tuneful     n)of)l!lingenb ;      tuneless 

nti^tonenb  tmnfrd  [ivn^\ 

tunnel  Stoden,  unterirbifc^er  ®ang/ 
turf  Otafen  tdrf 
turkey  ^uter,  3;rut{)a^n  tdrh 
Turkey  bie  STiirfei ;  Turkish  tiirfif ^ 

tdrk^ 


turn  3:umu§,  S0Senbung,9lei^enfolge; 

by  turns  abroei^f  einb ;  to  -  brel^en, 

(ftc^)   roenben,   roerben;    -down 

collar  Umlegefragen ;  -  on  auf* 

bre^en;    -  out  (off)   au^brel^en; 

-  out  ^inauStreiben,  oerjagen  tdm 
turtle  3:urteltaube ;  ©d^ilbfrbte  tdHl 
tusk  gang^a^n,  §auer  tmk 
tutor  ©tubienlel)rer ;  -edbeaufftd^tigt 

tiwUrd 
Tweed  (5lu§,  ©ngl.^Sd^ottl.);  -side 

bie  Ufer  be§  3:n)eeb  t%id 
twice  groeimal;   -running  jroeimal 

l^intereinanber  t^ais 
Twickenham  t^i'km^m 
twinkle  bltnjeln,  funfeln  tiii^M 
twine  gebref)ter  gaben,  ^inbfaben; 

gufamntenbre^en,  uni)c^lingen,n)in= 

ben  t^ain 
twitter  ©ejrottfd^er  <«?V 
twofold  jroeifac^  tu'fdt*ld 
T^^ldale  tind^i 
TyndaU  tinM 

Tyne  (glu^,  ^Jiort^umberlanb)  iam 
type  igpug,    3:t)pe:    in-    gefc^t; 

typical  tgpifc^ ;  -writer  ©^reib= 

mafd^ine,    9Jlafd^tnenfd^reiber(in) 

ta>p{raitir)^  tVpikH 
tyrannize   graufant,  ^errfd^en,   gc= 

malttdtig     be^anbeln ;     tyranny 

^^rannei ;  tyrant  3:9rann  tX'r^na% 

ti'rm'\  ta^rmt 
tyre  ©untntireifen  am  galjrrob  tai'^r 
Tyrolese  2:9x0  let  tt'roijz 

Ugly  {)d^Itd^ ;  ugliness  $d§lid^!eit  ; 

v'gh(n^s) 
Ulster  (^rotjing  ^rlanbS)  vist^r 
ultimately  fd^Iteglii^  vltmHh 
Ulysses  Db^ffeu^  jidi'sis 
umbrella     Olegenf  d^irm ;      -stand 

Sc^imtftdnber  nmbre'l^stccmd 
unable  unfdl)ig  vneiU 
unaccented  unbetont  vn«kse'ntid 
unaltered  unuerdnbert  vnoU^rd 
unamenable  unjugdnglitfj  vn^mi'n^U 
j  unanimous  einntiitig  jufKB'n^mvs 
I  unassailable  unangreifbar  vn^sei'l^hi 
I  unattempted  unuerfud^t  an^te'mpt^d 
I  unbecoming  iingejientenb  vnb^kv'm*^ 
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unbelief  —  unwilling 


unbelief  Uncjlaube ;  unbeliever  Utt= 

glciubtger  vnb4i'f,  vnh^lw^r 
unburied  unbeftattet  vribe'r^d 
unbumished  unpoltert  vribdr-mk 
unceasing  uttauf{)orIt(^  vnsi'sivi 
uncertainty  IXngeroi^^^eit   vnsdHmti 
uncle  D^eim  w^M 
unconfined  enbto§  vnkmfamd 
uncultivated   unangebaut   vnkvlti- 

veitid  [vnd^rgow'i 

undergo   fid^  untergie^en,   er(eibcn) 
undergraduate  ©tubent,   ber  noc^ 

feinen  afabemtfd^en  ©tab  eriangt 

I^at  vnd^rgr<:E'div>dt  [grmnd) 

underground    Uttterirbifd^    v'nd^r-] 
underline  unterftreic^en  vnd^dai-n 
underogating  fid)   nid)t§  in  feiner 

SBitrbe  rergebenb  vnde'r^geH^'tj 
understand   oerfte^en ;    {)tnjuben!en 

(ergdngen) ;      -ing     ^erftdnbnt§ 

vnd^rstcend  [vnd^rstreHnmX 

understratum    hn  untere  ©d^tc^tj 
undertake  unterne^men,  itbernel)mett, 

auf  fi(^  nel^men;  -taking  Unter- 

nefjmen  vnMet'k 
undervalue  unterfd^d^en  vnd^wcs'lm 
undiminished  unt)ertntnbert  vnd^mt'- 

n*st 
undisputed  Uttbeftrttten  vndispmt^d 
imdoubted  un^roetfel^aft  rmdawtid 
undress  (ftc^)  auS^iefjen  mdre's 
undubitable    ungtoeifettiaft    vndiu'- 

M^U  [dj4di'sn\ 

undulation    Scttenberaegung    vn-j 
unduly  adv.  uttgebuf)rli(^  vndm'h 
uneasy  unbe^agltcf)  'om's* 
unemployed  unbef  (i)df  tigt  v'nmploid 
unenduring  nid^t  bauernb,  oergdng^ 

Itd^  vnmdM'rioj 
unequal  ungleii^  vnvk^di 
unexpected  unerraartet  vnelispehtid 
imfilialuttfittblirf)  nnfl'lidl  [vnfle'dsd) 
unfledged  nod)  nid^t  flugge,  unreifj 
unfold  entfalten  vnfouM 
unfortunate  unglitdlid^  vnf5r'tsun4 
unfrequent  felten  vnfrr'k^mt 
unequal  ungletd^  vm'kudi 
unhappy  unglitdlii^  vnhce'pt 
unheard-of  uncr!^ott,  nod)  ni(^t  ba^ 

gcraefen  vnMrd^v 


unheedful  unai^tfam  vnhrdfui 
unhesitating     unbeben!lid^ ,     ol)ne 

Qagen  vnhe'ziteiUr^ 
unhonored  unentel)rt  vno'n^rd 
uniform  gleid^f ormtg.  Uniform  jwrn- 

form  [ftimmung  jumfor'm'P'i 

uniformity  ©tnfbrmigfeit,  ttbetetn-j 
uninterrupted  ununterbrod^cn  vn- 

tfiUrrvpPd 
union  3Sereintgung,  3Serein  ju'mdn 
unit   ®in!)eit;    monetary-   SJltinj^ 

etn{)ett  jumt,  mvnetm^ 
unite  Dereinigen  junai't 
universal  attgemein,  unit)erf  a(,  SBelt-; 

universe     SGBeltatl;     university 

Unioerfitdt   jurnvgr-s^l^   jwwvdrs^ 

^Vdr'Sip 

unkind  unfteunbltd^  vnkai'nd 
unknown  unbe!annt»*wwoww  [vnle's\ 
unless  raof em  nid)t;  e§  fei  benn,  bagj 
unlikeness  Undl^nltd^feit  vnlai'lcms 
unmarried  unDermd{)lt  vnmcB'rid 
unnecessary   iiberfluffig  vnne's^sdri 
unnumbered   unge§d!£)It  vrinn'mh^rd 
unpack  au§paden  impce'k 
unpractical  unau§fu{)rbar  vnprce'k- 

tik^l 

unprepaid  unfranftert  vnpripeid 
unprepared  unoorbereitct  vnpr^pe^rd 
unreal  trreal  vnn'di 
unrimed  reimlo^  vnrai'md 
unrivalled  unerreti^t  vnrai'v4d 
unscrev7  abfd^rauben  vnskru 
unseen  ungefef)en  vnsin 
unselfish   felbftIo§;    -ness   @elbft= 

lofigfeit  vnse'if's 
unsettled  unfi^er,  unbeftdnbig 
unstressed  unbetont  vnstre'st 
unsung  nt(^t  befungen  nnsvfj 
unsurpassed  uniiberttoff  en  vns^rpa'st 
until  bt§  vnti'i 

untimely  oor  ber  Qeit  vntai'mli 
untiring  unermiibltd^  vntai'rtij 
unto  =  to  vnU 

untravelled  nid^t  bef  a!)ren  vntrce'v^d 
unusual  ungerao^nltd)  Dnjwz^dl 
unw^ashed  ungeraafd^en  vnuo'st 
unwearying  nid)t  ermxibenb  vmrriirj 
unwept  unberaeint  vn^e'pt 
unwilling  nti^t  n)illen§  vn^i'ltoj 


un  withstood  —  vine 
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unwithstood  n)iberftanb§lo§  vn-\ 
up  to  bi§  ju  vp  til  [ij'dstu'df 

uphold  empor^alten,  ©eroti^t  legenl 
upon  auf  vpj'n  [auf  vphon'tdj 
upper  ^of)er  vpj*-  [vp^yrdz) 

upwards  aufrodrtg;  -of  mc^r  al§j 
urban  ^rbm;  urbane  drhei'n(S.  281) 
urn  Urne  Jm 

usage  ©ebrauc^,  §erfommen  jti  ;?'(Zi 

use   ©ebraurf),   9hi^en,   ^enu^ung; 

gebrauc^en ;  -ful  nii^Iic^ ;  -fulness 

9iu^barfeit;  -less  nu^lo§;  usual 

gebrdu(^lt(^,  gen)bf)n(t^  jt^s,  t^juz, 

usurper    Ufurpator,    3:^ronrduberj 
usurp  an  ftrf)  reigen  juzd^'p 
utensil  ©erdt  ©efc^irr  jnte'nu'l 
utilitarian  auf  ben  SRu^en  gertd)tet ; 

-ism  Utilitart§mu§  jutd't'fr'Qn 
utmost  du^erft,  f)bd^ft  vtmoKSt 
Utopia,  Utopian  jutdi^'pta^  jutdi*p*dn 
utter  du^erft,  gdn^tid^ ;  to  -  dugem, 

au§fpre^en ;  -ance  ^Tu^brucf,  2(u§* 

fprac^e,  ^Sortrag  vf.^r 
uvula  3^pfc^en  jU'vjt*U 

vacant  (eer,  erlebtgt  vei'kmt 

vacation  Jerien  vf^M^'sn 

Vailima  vei'hma 

vain  eitel,  nic^tig, ;  in  -  uergeblic^ ; 
take  in  -  unnii^  in  ben  5[Runb 
ne^men,  unnii^Iid)  fii^ren  vein 

vale,  valley  %Cii  ve'i,  vceh 

valid  giilttg  vce-Jid 

valley  3^a(  verb 

valour  3:uc^ttgfeit,  3:apferfett;  valu- 
able roertood:  value  SDBert  v(E-hr\ 

van  ^acf roagen  vren  [v(e'tj»dM,  vce'ljaf 

Vancouver   (33rit.  Columbia)  vm-\ 

vane  2Betterfa^ne  vem  [ku'v^rf 

vanity  ©itelfeit  vcc'nH' 

vanquish  befiegen  vrp/tjh*'s 

variety  5!HannigfaItigfett,  Slbart ; 
variation  33erdnberung ;  variable 
roe^felnb;  various  manntgf altig ; 
to  vary  oerfc^ieben  fetn,  roec^feln 
v^a*'H\  v^riet'sn,  vt'r<dbl,  ver>os^  vlrt 

vassal  3}afaII  vces^ 

Vaughan  von 

vault  ©eroolbe,  ®ruft  wit 
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vast  ungef)euer,  xozxi,  grog  vasi^ 
veal  ^atbfleifc^  vil  [dHdhi\ 

vegetable  ©emiife,  ^flanjen-  ve']] 
vehicle  '^\x))xmtxl  vi'tM 
veil  Sc^leier;  oevfi^letern  ve^i 
venerable     e^rraurbtg ;     venerate 

()0c^  oere^ren  ve'mrahif  ve'mreit 
Venetian  oenetiantfc^  vew'sn 
vengeance  D^ac^e  ve'ndzms 
Venice  3Senebig  vcw's 
ventilator     33entt(ator ,    Suftflappe 

ve'nt'l&Ur         [roaglialfig  ve'nthA 
venture  (fic^)   roagen;  venturous/ 
verb  Qeitraort  vdrb 
verdict  Urteil  vdr-d'M 
verdure    (Oa^)    ©run;    verdurous 

griin  var'dz^r^  vdr  dz^r^s 
verse  QSer^,  ^ic^tung ;  versification 

^^erSfunft  vJ's,  v^rstfikct'sn 
versed  beraanbert  varst 
version  2Benbung,  Jaffung,  Qber- 

tragung  var-sn 
very  adj.  (raa^r),  ebenberfetbe  ve'ri 
vessel  ®efdg,  Sc^tff  vesi 
vest  Unterjacfe  vest 
vesture  ©eraanb,  §u(le  ve'sthr 
veterinary  tierdrjtlic^  ve't^rmdn 
vex  plagen,  beunru^igen  veks 
via  via,  auf  bent  2Bege  iiber  M''« 
viaduct  3:aluberbruc!ung,  ©tragen^ 

iiberfu^rung  vai'^d^U 
vicar  ^farrer  vl'k'fr  [vi'srys\ 

vice  Safter,  vicious  lafter^aft  va's,/ 
vice-  35i§e*  (an  ©telle  Don)  vms 
viceroy  SSijefonig  vaisrof 
victor    ©teger;    Victoria    (auftral. 

©taat) ;  victorious  fiegreid^ ;  vic- 
tory ©ieg  vi'kt^r^  v*ktor(i,  vfktdrmX 
vie  rcetteifern  vcii  [vi'M^ri] 

Vienna  SOBien ;  Viennese  roienerif c^ 

vie'm^  viml'z 
view  ©ic^t,  ^Inpc^t,  3lu§ftc^t,  Obac^t, 
5lbfi(^t;  befe^en,  betrac^ten,pruf  enmi 
vigour  ^raft,  9^a(^bruc! ;  vigorous^ 
vile  ntebrig,  gemein  va'i  [frdftig  vig^rj 
villa  Sanbl)au§  viU 
village  ^orf  vrhdz 
vindicate    red^tfertigen,   oerteibigen 

ni'ndikeH       [berg)  vam,  (vin)9rd)\ 
vine  2Beinfto(f,  Olebe ;  ( -yard  Sein-J 
8 
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vinegar  —  wear 


vinegar  ©ffig  vin^gdr 
vintage  SOBeinlefc  vi'ntidz 
violent  lieftig  vai'olmt 
violet  Deildienfarben  vat'oM 
Virgil  (SSerQtl,  f  19  ».  ^\)X.)  v5rd^H 
yirgmm vdrdzi'nia  [vdHsu^  vdr'tsuvsX 
virtue  S^ugenb ;  virtuous  tugenb{)aft j 
virtuoso  SStrtuo§  vdrtjuowso 
viscount  ^icomte,  ^^ijegraf  vaiMmt 
visible  fic^tbar  vis^hi 
visit  ^efuc^;   befudien;    -ing-card 
S8cfuc^§f arte ;  -or  33efu(^er  vizH(9r) 
vivid  lebl^aft  tebenbig  vivd 
Vocabulary    furjgcfa^te    2Bottliftc 

vocal  tbnenb,  in  2Borten  vouhai 
vocalic  t)ofa(tfc^  v^hm'Vh 
viz  =  videlicet  =  namely 
voice  (Stimtne ;  -d  ftintmljaf t ;  -less 

ftimmto§  vois 
volcano  SSulfan  volMi'no 
volley    @alt)e;    ©aben    abgeben,! 
volume  35anb  voh^n    [feuern  vo'h\ 
volunteer   greiraitttQer ;    ftc^    frei- 

tt)itttg  erbteten  vHmtr^r 
voluptuous  ttpptg  v4v'p§ut>s 
Vortigern  (altbrit.  ^5ntg)  vort^'g^m 
Vosges  S03a§gau  vo^z 
vow  ©eliibbe,  @(^n)ux  va» 
vow^el  33o!al  vaw^i 
voyage  ?SJleerfa!)rt,   ©eerctfe  voi'9dz 
vulgar  gett)ol)nlic^  vvig^r 
vulture  (SJeter  vvits^r 

Wadsworth  ^ods^^rp 

wager  903  eHc  ueidz^r 

wagon  =  railway-carriage  f d^roerer 

Safttt)aggon^  ©iiterroagcn  ^ce'gm 
wages  Soln  ueidztz 
wail  rael^ftagen,  beflagen  ^&i 
wait  (for)  rcarten  (auf)  ^eH 
waistcoat  903efte  ^d'skH 
Wakefield  (<S.  162)  nei-kfUd 
wake  TDcrfen ;  2Bac^c  (ber  SOBad^ter : 

Hereward  the  Wake  ber  SOSad^f  ame 

©.168);  -ful  raad^enb ;  -n  toadEien; 

-up  auftt)acf)en  ueik(ful),  »etkn 
walk  gugraeg,  ©pagiergang ;  (p  gug) 

ge^en,  im  ©d^ritte  ge^en  (laffcn); 

side-  ^iirgerfteig  ^ok 


wall  ^amx  ^5i 

Walter  2Balter  ^o'U^r 

wander  tDanbern  uQ-nd^r 

wane    fd^iDtnben;     9lbne{)men    bc§ 

9D^onbe§  «em 
want  SDBunfd^,  ^ebiirfmS,  5iJlange(; 

tt)Uttfcf)en,  braud^en  ^ont  [^opirji 
Wapping  (oft(.  ©tabtteit  Sonbon§)j 
war  ^rieg ;  f atnpf en ;  -fare  ^rteg§:= 

bienft   ©treit;   -like  friegerifd^; 

-rior  ^riegSmann  «5»-,  -/i^r,  ^latk, 

uQ-ri^r  [©peid^er  ^ihr'hausi 

ware    2Bare,    ©efd^irr;     -house} 
warm  roarm;  wdrmen,  l)eigen;  -th 

SOSdrme  idrm(p) 
warn    raarnen,    raarnenb    benad^* 

rid^tigen;  -ing  SOBarnung  ^om 
Warren  «3*rm 

Warwick  (903arn)id^fl)tte)  »o'r'k 
wash  raafd^en  ^o§ 
Washington  (SBorname)  uo'§t^tm 
waste  unnit^,  raiift  obe ;  to  lay  - 

Derraiiften;  to  -  oergeuben;  ^er* 

geubung ;     -paper-box     ^apier= 

faften  ^e^st  {ps^p^r-hoks) 
watch  ^afd^enut)r;  beraai^en,  beob= 

ad^ten;  —dog  SOSdi^ter^unb;  -ful 

njad^f ant ;  - wordSofung§n)ort  «a/s 
water  SOSaffer ;  beradffern,  befprengen, 

n)dffern,  trdnen ;  -ing  place  33abe* 

ort ;     -mark    2Bafferftanb§linte, 

5Iut{)o{)e ;    -proof    n)afferbid^t(er 

Ubergiel)cr)  ^ot^r 
Watling  Street  (torn,  ^eerftrage  t)on 

iRid^boroug]^  in  ^ent  xiber  Sonbon 

bi§  §ur  ^nfel  Slnglefe^)  «ofZ«>|  strit 
Watson  uQ'tsm 
Watt  ujt 
wave  2Boge ;  f d^raenf en,  roebeln  mtt ; 

wallen,  flattern  ue'v 
Waverly(fd^c»tttfc^ergamtlienname)l 
wax  90Ba(^§  ^cBks  [uei'v^rUf 

way  993  eg,  Slrt  unb  Seife ;  by  -  of 

iiber  «e? 
weak  fd^raad^;  -en  fi^rodd^en  ^tk, 

urkn  [n)o^l()abenb  ^e^/(Ol 

wealth  90Soi)lftanb,  ^eid^tum;  -yj 
weapon  9Q3affe  ^e'pm 
wear  tragen,    abnu^en;  -out  ab* 

nu^en  ^e^r 


WfiBxy   —  wit 
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weary  miibe;  crmiibcn  «?r»' 

weather  SOSetter  ^e^^r 

weave  roeben;  -r  SQSeber  »iv(9r) 

wed  f)etraten;    -ding  §o(^jett  ^ed 

wee  rcinjig  ui 

weed  Unfraut;  jdten  »Jd 

week  3Borf)e  »ik 

ween  n)df)nen,  gtauben  «?w 

weep  raeinen  »ip 

weigh  TOtegen;  -t  (Seroid^t  «e'(0 

weird  ubernaturlt(^,   fc^aurtg  ^i'^rd 

welcome    33en)iIlfommnung ;     tr>t(l= 

fonxmen ;    berotdfommnen   »e'i1com 
welfare  SDSo^Ifart  ue-ffi^r 
well  Quelle,  SBrunnen  «ei 
well  gut,  tool)!  »ei 
Wells  (geb.  1866)  «e?^ 
Welsh   toadtfd^;    the  -  man    bet 

SKaHifer  ^eis 
Wemyss  (Si^ottlanb)  »tmz 
wend  ftd^  toenben,  ge^en  ^end 
Wessex  (altengl.  ^bnigreid^)  ^e's^Jcs 
west  adj.  unb  arfi'.  iDeftltd^ ;  3Beften ; 

-erly  adj.  toeftlic^ :  adv.  roeftrodrtl ; 

-em  roeftltd^  »est,  ^esUrh,  ue'sUrn 
Westminster    (©tabtteil   SonbonS) 

Westmoreland   (engl.   ©raff^aft)/ 

wet  feuc^t,  na§  ^et 

wharf  SOB  erf  t  h^orf 

whate'er  =  whatever  roeld^  (toer, 

it)a§)  Ci\x6)  tmmer  ^ote'v^r 
wheat  SBeijen  hmt  [li^iUtm\ 

Wheatstone  (engL^^^pfer,  tl875)j 
wheelOiab;  two- wheeled  groeirdbrtg; 

to  wheel  a  cycle  ein  9iab  \Vi\)xzn}i^il 
whence  oon  too  A'Jerjs 
whenever  roenn  au(^  tmmer  h»ene'v^ 
where,  roo,  roo^in  m^y 
whereas  n)ot)tngegen,  fmUmaih^era'z 
wherefore  toarum  kuhr-for 
wherein  roorin  h^eri'n  [e'v^r^ 

wheresoever  mo  auc^  immer  h^irso- 1 
wherethrough  moburd^  h^hr^u 
whereupon  roorauf  hytropo'n 
wherever  mo  and)  tmmer  huere'v^r 
whet  me^en,  fc^drfeit  htet 
whether  oh  h^ed^r  [immer  hmUe'v^A 
whichever  meld^  (roer,  roa§)  aud^j 
whig  3B^ig  (@.  Ill,  g=u§n.)  h^ig 


while  3«it   3Bet(e;   while,  whilst 

conj.  mdl^renb  hia'i(st) 
whim  ©rttle,  ©iitfatl  hmm 
whine  greinen,  mimmem  hua*'n 
whisper  fluftem  h^isp^r 
white  met§  hjatt 

Whitehall  8tra§e  in  Sottbon  uan  hoi 
whither  rool^tit  hmd^r 
Whit  Sunday  ^fingftfontttag ;  Whit- 
suntide ^fingften  h^if,  hui'tsmta*d 
whoever  raer  ami)  immer  hue'v^r 
whole  gan§;  @an^e§;  -sale  ®rog= 

^anbel  houi  (se»^)  s»wl 

wholesome  gefunbl^eitf  orbemb  houi-f 
wholly  adi\  gang  hdul4i  §  95  31.  1 
whoso  =  whoever,  whosoever 
why  marum ;  jo  aber,  roal)r^aftig  h^a< 
wicked  bo^mtttig;  -ness  ^o§})zxt  mJcd 
wide   breit,  meit;  to  -n  (ftd^)  er= 

roeitem  »a^d,  ^d'dm 
widow  SBttme  »i'do 
wield  ]^anb^aben,  fd^mtngen  »rid 
wife  ©attin  ««'/ 

wild  roilb ;  -erness  SOSilbniS  ^atidA 
Wilkie  mih  [ui'id^n^s] 

William  3Bil{)eIm  ^i'l*mi 
vrill  SSBtlle,  ^eftament ;  -ing  roillengl 
willow  SOSeibe  ^i'lo         [«i^,  »i'l'rjj 
Wiltshire   (engl.  ©raffd^aft)  »iUs^r 
win  geminnen  mn 
Winchester  (^ampf^tre)  »intsesUr 
wind  SOBinb  iiind  (tm  9leim  »amd) 
wind  minben ;  -up  aufgte^en  »amdvp 
window  jjenfter ;  -ed-niche  3enfter= 

nif(^e,  ^tjerttefung  mndo,  »ind(}»d) 
Windsor  (^erffl^tre)  ^i'nz^r     [nits] 
windy  ettel,  minbig  »ind' 
wine  SOS  ein  ^am 
Winfrith  2Binfrieb  ^infrp 
wing  g'^itgel;  -ed  beflxigelt  »iij 
winter  2Binter;  wintry   minterlid^ 

uint^r^  ilintr*  [^^*p\ 

vnpe  rotf^en,  abtrocfnen;  -r  SOBtfc^erJ 
Winnepeg  ((S^anaba)  ui'napeg 
wire  ^ra{)t;  -less  bra^tlog  wa**^ 
wise  3lrt  unb  2Beife  m^z 
wise  metf e ;  wisdom  ^ei§{)ett  «a'^, 

^'2dmt  [fel^nen  nad^  «i^\ 

wish  2Bunfc|;  miinfd^en,  -for  ftd^f 
wit  SOSt^,  'Matt,  'ling ;  -ty  mi^ig  »it 
8* 
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witan  (altengl.)  bte  SBetfen  ^itan 

witch  ©eje  mts 

with  tntt  ^id 

withdraw  juriirf  nel^tnen,  (ftc^)  ^uxix& 

gie^en  mddro' 
wither  t)ern)elfen  md^r 
within  innermb  ^idin 
withhold  gururf^lten  ^idho^'ld 
without  au§erf)alb,  o\)m  ^idmt 
withstand  raiberfte^en  ^idstca'nd 
witness  Qeugnig,  ^^^xo,^;  Qeuge  fein 

t)on,  tnit  anf e^en ;  to  bear-  Qeug* 

ni§  ablegen  ^i'tn^s 
Wiveliscombe((5omerfetfl)ire)wi*Z;^-\ 
woe  SOBe!^  «5«  [hum] 

wolf  2Bolf  uulf 

Wolsey  ^uizi  [^imm\ 

woman  g^rau  ^umm^  plur.  women] 
wonder    SOBunber,    Staunen;    fi^ 

iDunbern;    neuQiertg    fein;    -ful 

raunberbar ;  wondrous  raunberbar, 

au§erorbentli(^  uvnd^r 
wont  gen)o{)nt  ^ont 
wood   §oIg,    @e{)oI§,    SOSalb;    -en 

boljem;  -y  raalbig  ^ud{m) 
wool  2BoIIe;   -len  raoCCen;  -lens 

plur.  90Bollen§euge  «w^,  uu'lm 
Woolwich  ( jGorftabt  Sonbon§,  ^entj 

uu'hts,  ^u'i'dz 
Worcester  (20Si)rcefterfE)tre)  msUr 
word  SOSort  u§rd 
Wordsworth  ugrdz^^^p 
work  Slrbeit;   arbeiten,  n)ir!en;  in 

3:dttgfett,   33etrieb  fe^en;   -man 

Slrbetter  u^rh 
world  SOBelt;  -wide  uber  bte  gange 

SOSelt  reid^enb  w^r^^;  {^uaid) 
worm  SDBurm  wa^m 
worn  abgenu^t  udrn 
worry  (ftc^  ab)qudlen,  fid^  ab^armenl 
worse  fc^limmer  w9»-s  [^r)'ri] 

worship  anbeten,   3lnbetung  ^dr's^p 
worst  (ber)  f^Ummfte  ^drst 
worth  SOSert  raert ;  -lessungeniigenb ; 

— y  njurbtQ  m9»"/,  m^'*^* 
wound  SOSunbe;  uerraunben  ^und 
wrap  etnl)ii(len  rmp 
wrath  Qorn  r5/ 
wreath   ^ranj;    to  -e    befrdnjen, 

flei^ten,  ftc^  frdufeln  np,  u  nd 


wreck  90Brarf,  SSerraitftung,  ftranbenl 
wrest  from  entrei^en  rest        [rek] 
wrestle  D^ingfampf;  ringen  resl 
wretch      ung(it(f  (ti) ,      ^eimatlo§ ; 

wretched  erbdrmlic^  retskl 
wrist  §anbgelenf  rist 
writ  a(te§  Qpf.  unb  ^art.  ju  write 
write  f(f)reiben ;  writing  8ct)riftn)er!; 

writer  8c^riftfteKer  rmt,  ra>tii^ 
wrong  adj,  unrei^t ;  to  -  frdnfen  ro>j 
wrought  gearbeitet;  -iron  @d)mtebe? 

eifen  rot  [^i'kVfX 

Wyclif  (engl.  9teformatoi%  f  1384| 

yacht  Qa^t  pt 

Yankee  9^eu=@ngldnber  jce'tp 

yard  ?)atb,  ©He;  §of  jard 

yarn  ®arn  ja'w 

yea  \a  j'l 

year  ^al)r  j?"- 

yearn  fi(^  fef)nen  jJ»-w 

yeast  ©dfctjt  C^efe  jist 

yell  gedenbe^  (Sefd)rei  jei 

yellow  gelb  je'lo 

yes  \a  jes 

yesterday  geftern  jest^rdet 

yet  nunnte{)r,  nod) ;  hi§  je^t  jei 

yew  ©ibenbaum  jti 

yield  einbringen,  geit)df)ren;  nad)-,"! 

yoke  Qod)  joi^k        [f)ergeben  jii^dj 

of  yore  nor  a(ter§,  el^ebem  jor 

York  (g)or!f^ire)  jJ^fc 

New  York  9^euqorf  nju  prk 

Yorkshire  (eng(.  ©raffi^aft)  jorU^r 

Yosemite     Valley     g)ofemite  *  ^al 

(^olifornten)  jose'mHi  vceh 
young  jung  ji?^ 
youth    Qugenb,    Qiingling;     -ful 

jugenblid^  jup{fui) 

Zanzibar  ©anftbar  z<^nsihar    [zi'l^X 

zeal  ©if er,  -ous,  -y  eifrig^^i^,  ze'hs] 

New  Zealand  9^eu=@eelanb  nju  zilmd 

zero  9^uU  zvro 

Zeus  3eu§  zjus 

zinc  Qin!  zi'tjk 

zone  Qone  ^^o^m 

Zoo  =  Zoological   Gardens   3*^^' 

logifc^er  ©art en  zu,  zoolo'dzfk^i 
zoology  Xierfunbe  zoo'hd^i 
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